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PREFACE 


The  growing  interest  in  this  most  important  subject,  Sunday 
observance,  must  be  the  author's  apology  for  submitting  this 
volume  of  sermons  to  the  notice  of  the  pubHc.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  every  information  should  be  offered  to  those 
who  are  seeking  to  find  the  true  grounds  and  origin  of  our 
great  Sabbatic  institution  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  to 
have  well-balanced  opinions,  and  to  form  their  own  conclu- 
sions from  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  subject,  "  and  few 
things,"  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  said  at  his  inaugural  address 
at  the  Reading  Church  Congress,  just  held,  "are  of  more 
immediate  concern." 

The  advantage  of  this  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be 
found  to  be  twofold,  (i)  The  sermons  can  be  read  in  the  order 
of  logical  sequence  laid  down  in  the  selection  and  order  of 
subjects  issued  to  the  competitors,  which  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  consequential  judgment  of  the  results  obtained  by 
the  investigation.  Thus  taken  in  their  proper  order,  a  review 
of  the  Sermons  will  exhibit  the  various  steps  proved  in  the 
series  at  a  glance,  and  will  enable  the  thoughtful  and  un- 
prejudiced reader  to  pursue  his  scriptural  investigation,  in 
orderly  sequence,  from  point  to  point.  And  (2)  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  found  that  close  continuity  of  thought 
which  is  secured  by  placing  all  the  subjects  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  writer,  which  though  it  may  lead  to  an  occasional  over- 
lapping or  repetition,  yet  the  great  subject  will  be  found 
treated  as  a  whole  by  one  mind,  from  a  consistent  standpoint 
throughout,  the  argument   being  based  upon  a  critical   scrip- 
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tural  exegesis,  and  reference  to  well-known  authorities  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  the  ante-Nicene  period. 

The  origin  of  these  sermons  may  be  briefly  stated.  When 
five  years  ago  the  author  left  his  country  parish  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  Sunday  was  duly  observed,  he  found  himself, 
in  his  new  suburban  parish  at  Hampton  Court,  startled  at 
the  amount  of  Sabbath  desecration,  which  seemed  to  be 
localized  and  focalized  at  this  spot.  The  level  roads  of  the 
neighbourhood  tempted  the  cyclists,  the  charming  grounds 
and  picture  galleries  of  Hampton  Court  invited  the  loungers, 
and  the  silvery  stream  of  "  hoary  Thames "  attracted  the 
pleasure  seekers  in  countless  numbers,  while  the  churches  were 
by  comparison  badly  attended.  On  an  average  five  hundred 
boats  passed  the  locks  of  Moulsey  and  Sunbury  on  Sundays 
alone,  and  hundreds  of  spectators  lined  the  banks.  Such  an 
amount  of  Sunday  desecration  he  had  not  seen  before  except 
on  the  continent,  and  he  was  led  once  more  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  the  grounds  of  Sabbatic 
observance.  This  assured  him  more  than  ever  of  its  true 
history,  and  perpetual  obligation.  Going  carefully  over  the 
old  ground,  he  felt  more  than  ever  convinced  that  we  must 
look  beyond  ecclesiastical  and  even  Judaical  times  for  the 
origin  of  the  Sabbath.  It  has  become  abundantly  evident  that 
this  "  Queen  of  days  "  was  instituted  in  Paradise,  re-affirmed 
in  the  wilderness,  re-enacted  in  the  moral  law  of  Moses,  and 
substituted  or  transferred  to  its  present  august  position  as  the 
weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection.  These  views  the  writer 
would  have  gladly  enforced  at  the  late  Congress  if  opportunity 
had  been  accorded  him,  but  his  carefully  compiled  statistics 
would  only  have  illustrated  the  remarkable  passage  in  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  President  of  the  Reading  Church 
Congress  (Dr.  Mackarness)  on  the  Sunday  question,  which 
concludes  as  follows — 

"Amongst  other  subjects  connected  with  education  you 
will  have  noticed  that  of  Sunday  teaching  for  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes,  a  matter  which  seems  to  have  had  less 
attention  at  Church  Congresses  and  elsewhere  than  it  deserves. 
Sunday  observance  in  general  is  on  our  list ;  and  few  things 
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are  of  more  immediate  concern.  In  relaxing  those  restraints 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  Judaical  idea  of  the  Sabbath, 
Churchmen  have  sometimes  neglected  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  and  limits  of  the  obligation  to  keep  the  Lord's  day. 
There  is  some  reason  to  fear  a  growing  tendency  not  to 
observe  it  at  all.  Look  again  to  the  valley  where  *  hoary 
Thames  pursues  its  silver-winding  way,'  by  the  pleasant 
country  towns  of  this  diocese,  and  you  will  see,  as  you  come 
nearer  to  London,  a  scene  of  Sunday  desecration,  distressing 
to  those  who  remember  how  the  oars,  which  we  had  plied  so 
busily  all  the  week,  lay  untouched  on  Sunday,  however 
brightly  the  summer  sun  might  shine.  Now  the'  skiff  and 
the  canoe  dart  in  and  out  among  barges  laden  with  revellers  ; 
and  the  steam-launch,  especially  odious  at  all  times  to  the 
veteran  oarsman,  troubles  the  vexed  river  with  its  ceaseless 
whirl.  The  idlers  cannot  omit  one  day  in  the  week  from  their 
quest  of  pleasure,  cannot  grant  their  dependents  one  day's 
exemption  from  work.  This  is  but  one  local  illustration  of  a 
general  change.  I  do  not  forget  that  like  complaints  have 
been  heard  in  former  generations.  Sunday  was  ill  spent  in 
the  days  of  the  Regency,  if  we  may  trust  Bishop  Horsley's 
eloquent  sermon  "  (the  Bishop  might  have  said  sermons,  for 
there  are  three)  "  for  an  account  of  it.  But  it  was  badly  spent 
by  bad  men  then.  Against  the  disregard  of  Sunday  now, 
good  Christians  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  grounds, 
or  to  what  extent,  they  ought  to  protest.  Such  discussions 
as  ours  ought  to  do  something  to  clear  their  minds,  something 
to  give  them  firmness  and  consistency  in  their  practice  too." 
— Bishop  of  Oxford's  Inaugural  Address,  Church  Congress, 
Reading,  Oct.  2nd,  1883. 

As  the  argument  in  the  following  pages  often  turns  on  the 
niceties  of  the  original  languages,  the  texts  of  the  sermons 
are  given  in  Greek,  for  the  assistance  of  the  general  reader. 

May  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  bless  their  perusal,  and 
deepen  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  the  inestimable  value  of 
their  sacred  day  of  rest  and  worship,  to  His  greater  Glory  ! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ADJUDICATORS. 


The  Committee  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  having 
been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  to  offer  a  sum  of 
^^200  in  Prizes  for  Twenty  Competitive  Sermons  on  specified 
Texts  of  Scripture,  and  having  made  known  the  fact  by 
advertisements  and  distribution  of  programmes,  received  in 
the  month  of  September,  1881,  six  hundred  and  ninety-six 
Manuscripts  for  Examination. 

These  Manuscripts  were  submitted  to  twenty-one  gentle- 
men, who  most  kindly  undertook  the  long  and  difficult  task 
of  adjudication. 

The  objects  of  the  scheme  had  been  declared  to  be  the 
following  : — 

To  secure  able  statements  of  the  many  aspects  in  which 

the  Sabbath  is  presented  in  the  Word  of  God. 
To  show  the  unity  of  the  Weekly  Sabbath  of  Eden,  and 
of  the  Decalogue,  with  the  Lord's  day,  or  Weekly 
Memorial  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Redeemer  : 
To  elucidate  the  character  of  the  Day,  and    to  remove 
difficulties  which  lie,  or  are  supposed  to  lie,  against 
the  Sabbatic  basis  and  authority  of  the  Lord's  day, 
from  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Examiners  were  instructed  to  keep  these  ends  before 
them  in  their  examination  and  adjudication. 

After  ten  months  of  earnest  labour,  the  Examiners  have 
been  enabled  to  make  their  award. 
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able Mention  for  two  other  Sermons. 
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Grant,   St.  John's,  Dundee,  who   gained  also    Honorable 
Mention  for  one  other  Sermon. 
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Eighty-three  Sermons  have  received  Honorable  mention 
by  the  Examiners. 

The  Committee  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society 
record  their  gratitude  to  the  Donor  of  the  Prizes,  and  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  acted  as  Adjudicators. 
The  Committee  are  thankful  that  so  many  persons  have  been 
induced  to  think  and  to  write  on  the  important  subjects 
contained  in  the  programme,  and  they  pray  that  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  will  graciously  bless  all  those  who  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  movement,  and  that  He  will  use  the  accepted 
Sermons  for  the  advancement  of  His  own  truth  among  men. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN    GRITTON,    D.D., 

Convener  of  the  Sermon  Committee. 

20,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

London,  W.C,  September,  1882. 
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THE  LORD'S  DAY; 

OR, 

CHRISTIAN   SUNDAY. 


I. 

THE  BEGINNING  AND  ORDERING  OF  THE 
WORLD,  WHICH  WAS  TO  BE  THE  THEATRE 
OF  SABBATH  LAW  AND  OBSERVANCE.^ 

Genesis  i.  i,  2  ;  Hebrews  i.  2  ;  iv.  i,  2. 

"  Ev  dpx'l)  itroiriffev  6  @ehs  rov  ovpavhv  Ka\  ti]v  y^v.  'H  Se  yrj  ?iv  aSparos  Kal 
UKaTacTKevacTTos,  Kal  (tkotos  eirdvai  rf/s  afivcraov  kol  Tryiv/xa  @eod  i-Ki<p4piro  iinivdj 
rod  liSaros. 

"  'Ett'  eVxcTOii  Tu>v  Tjixepcoy  rovrwv  eKaKriffey  Tifuv  ev  vlqi,  tv  tdriKev  KKr)p6vo^ov 
irai/Tcof,  01  ov  Kai  eTroirjaev  tovs  atcovas. 

"  ^oPrjdw/xep  ohv  /xr]  itots  KaTaXenrofi-ivris  4irayyf\ias  elffeXdtlv  els  -r^v  KaTanavaiv 
avTov.  SoKrj  tis  vpLuiv  ii(rrepr]Kevaf  Kal  yap  ea/xev  evriyye\ta/j,4vot  Kadaizep  KaKitvot. 
aW'  ovK  oi<pf\7j(rey  6  \6yos  rrji  aKorjs  iKfivovs,  fj.ri  (TvyKeKepa(rfx.i>/ovsT§  Tricrrei  rots 
aKovaaoTiV. 

"  Primo  dierum  omnium. 
Quo  mundus  extat  conditus, 
Vel  quo  resurgens  conditor 
Nos  morte  victa  liberat." 

(I/i  Dominicis  ad  Matutinas,  E.  Brev.  Sav.) 

The  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  concerns  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  man.  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  we 
should  reverently  accept  whatever  He  has  said  about  it.  The 
day  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  can 
be  traced  through  Apostolical  times  to  the  Sabbaths  of  the 

^  This  Sermon  was  adjudged  a  Prize  by  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society. 
A, 
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law  and  the  prophets,  when  it  was  for  the  time  incorporated 
with  the  Mosaic  economy  and   other  Judaical  statutes  ;  and, 
emerging    therefrom,    we    follow    it   through    the    patriarchal 
church,  far  back  to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.     Whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  or 
with  whatever  sanctions  it  may  be  connected,  the  same  blessed 
fact  meets  us  at  every  point  in  the  ages — a  seventh-day  period 
of  rest,  the  great  sabbatical  institution.     Without  the  obser- 
vance   of  such    a    Sabbath,  the    Church,  whether   Jewish  or 
Christian,  must  languish  ;  for  the  desecration  of  this  day  tends 
to  annihilate  the  blessings  of  revelation,  to  deprive  the  world 
of  any  visible  token  of  the  power  of  Christianity,  and  leave 
the  Church  without  adequate  means  of  openly  testifying  its 
faith  and  obedience.     Without  the  Sabbath,  where  would  be 
an    opportunity,  in    the  case   of   the   masses,  of  worshipping 
Almighty  God,  instructing  children,  pious  meditation  deepen- 
ing the  spiritual  life,  hearing  God's  Word  read  and  preached, 
celebrating  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  and  preparing  for 
the    rest    (the    sabbatism,  or    keeping  of  a    Sabbath)    which 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God  ?     Without  a  regular  day  for 
the  worship  of  God,  recurring  at  fixed  periods,  there  would 
soon  be  no  worship  at  all,  and  men  would  forget  their  Maker. 
For  where    the   solemn    services    of  the  sanctuary  are    duly 
performed,  there  Christianity  is  honoured  and   respected  by 
the  weekly  return  of  the  day.     As  piety  declines  or  revives, 
there    is    a    marked    difference    in    the    appreciation    of    the 
means  of  grace,  of  which  the  Sabbath  is  first  in  importance 
and  dignity. 

In  fact,  the  necessity  of  a  stated  period  for  rest  and  worship 
is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  do  not  trace  back  the 
sabbatical  institution  to  the  rest  of  Paradise.  If  we  are  ex- 
pected to  give  a  certain  tribute-time  to  our  Maker,  then  there 
is  an  antecedent  probability  that  the  proportion  will  be  duly 
revealed  to,  and  regulated  for,  us.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  a  point  of  such  paramount  importance  could  be  left  to 
chance,  or  evolved  out  of  our  inner  consciousness. 

Now,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  there  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  setting  apart  some  day 
for  special  religious  worship.  If  there  is  to  be  worship  of  the 
Almighty  at  all,  there  must  be  regularly  recurring  periods  for 
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such  worship  to  be  ofTered,  or  it  would  quickly  fall  into  desue- 
tude. Thus,  Paley  (whose  views  on  the  origin  of  this  institu- 
tion are  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own,  and,  though 
supported  by  most  incisive  reasoning,  fail  to  carry  conviction 
with  them)  opens  his  chapter  on  the  "  Use  of  Sabbatical 
Institutions,"  taken  from  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
in  the  following  trenchant  words  : — "  An  assembly  cannot  be 
collected  unless  the  time  of  assembling  be  fixed  and  known 
beforehand  ;  and,  if  the  design  of  the  assembly  require  that 
it  be  holden  frequently,  it  is  easiest  that  it  should  return  at 
stated  intervals.  This  produces  a  necessity  of  appropriating 
set  seasons  to  the  social  offices  of  religion.  It  is  also  highly 
convenient  that  the  same  seasons  be  observed  throughout  the 
country,  that  all  may  be  employed,  or  all  at  leisure,  together  ; 
for  if  the  recess  from  worldly  occupation  be  not  general,  one 
man's  business  will  perpetually -interfere  with  another  man's 
devotion  :  the  buyer  will  be  calling  at  the  shop  when  the 
seller  is  gone  to  church.  This  part,  therefore,  of  the  religious 
distinction  of  seasons — namely,  a  general  intermission  of 
labour  and  business  during  time  previously  set  apart  for  the 
exercise  of  public  worship — is  founded  in  the  reasons  which 
made  public  worship  itself  a  duty."  And,  again,  after  giving 
his  own  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  Sunday,  he  concludes  '• 
"  Our  obligation  applies  to  the  subsisting  establishment,  so 
long  as  we  confess  that  some  such  institution  is  necessary,  and 
are  neither  able  nor  attempt  to  substitute  any  other  in  its 
place."  ^  Again,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  says  :  "  If  the 
Sabbath  rests  on  the  needs  of  human  nature,  and  we  accept 
His  decision  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  then  you 
have  an  eternal  ground  to  rest  upon,  from  which  you  cannot 
be  shaken."  "You  may  abrogate  the  formal  rule,  but  you 
cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own  soul.  Eternal  as  the 
constitution  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  a  day  of  rest."  And  again  :  "It  is  perfectly  possible  that,  for 
human  convenience,  and  even  human  necessities,  just  as  it 
became  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  places  in  which  the  noise 
of  earthly  business  should  not  be  heard,  for  spiritual  worship, 
so  it  should  become  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  days  for 
special  worship"  (vol.  ii.  183).  Dr.  Hessey,  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  "  Sunday  "  (4th),  written  also  from  a  very  deter" 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  v.  c.  vi. 
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mined  anti-sabbatarian  standpoint,  says  that  the  two  following 
propositions  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  reason — namely, 
(i)  that  our  Creator  demands  our  gratitude  and  worship  ;  and 
(2)  that  these  are  best  exhibited  and  most  surely  paid  by 
periodic  appropriation  of  time  to  Him.  We  need  not 
multiply  authorities.  Even  the  opponents  of  our  views  main- 
tain with  us  (i)  that  public  worship  is  essential  to  Christianity, 
and  (2)  that  such  worship  would  be  impossible  without  some 
fixed  day  being  set  apart  for  it. 

But  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  as  well  as  worship  ;  and  just 
as  man  requires  a  certain  amount  of  sleep  every  twenty-four 
hours,  so  his  physical  nature  requires  rest  after  many  days  of 
work   and  toil — a  rest-day  after  six  days'   labour,  a  division 
of  time  apart  from  revelation,  based  on  experience  and  the 
requirements  of  the  case.     Now,  surely  God,  who  had  made 
man,  must  have  known  what  was  in  man — must  have  known 
the  requirements  of  the  creature  whom  He  had  formed,  and 
understood   the  nature  which   had  just  come  into  existence, 
minted  with  His  own  Divine  image  and  superscription.     He 
knew  that  man  could  not  always  be  working  and  toiling,  but 
that  his  physical  condition  required  rest  at  regularly  recurring 
intervals  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  would  have  been  very  strange, 
and  unlike  His  Divine  love  and  faithfulness,  if  God  at  creation 
did  not  provide  for  man's  necessities   being  fully  met  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  God  Himself  had  rested  from  all  His  works  on 
the  seventh  day,  this  was  proposed  to  Adam  as  his  day  for 
rest  and  worship.     He  would  not  hide  from  Adam  what  he 
knew  was  essential  to  his  well-being — what,  in  fact,  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  very  nature — that  without  which  his  future 
posterity  w^ould  never  be  able  to  fulfil  their  highest  duties — 
the  cultivation  of  men,  the  higher  products  of  their  nature, 
their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  their   advancement  in 
spiritual  knowledge  and  goodness.     And  if  this  Sabbath  rest 
was  to  be  (as  it  has  proved  to  be)  for  universal  humanity,  is  it 
likely  God  would  not  have  revealed  it  from  the  first,  and  not 
allowed    His    creatures    to  wander   over   the  earth   for  2500 
years — and   then   only  to  reveal  it  to  a  fraction  of  the  race 
in    the    wilderness — to    find    out    for   themselves    one  of  the 
deepest  necessities  of  their  being,  when  He  might  have  re- 
vealed it  to  them  to  start  with,  knowing  all  the  time  it  was 
there,  and  bound  to  be  evolved  as  a  fundamental  law  sooner 
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or  later,  as  indispensable,  "  eternal  as  the  constitution  of  his 
soul " ? 

But  if  it  be  (i)  objected  that  Adam  might  have  been  left 
to  his  own  sense  of  propriety,  to  his  own  gathering  of  the 
lessons  of  experience,  to  settle  what  set  times  he  should 
sanctify  to  God,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  independent  discovery  of  truths  and 
laws,  and  their  verification.  By  experience  we  often  discover 
the  utility  of  a  thing  which  we  should  never  have  evolved  for 
ourselves  out  of  our  own  inner  consciousness.  And  the  fixing 
of  a  seventh  portion  of  time  was  a  contrivance  of  unerring 
wisdom — the  necessary  outcome  of  the  Divine  plan  of  the 
great  Architect — not  a  haphazard  or  unimportant  matter.  As 
Robertson  remarks,  "  The  contrivance  of  one  clay  in  seven 
was  arranged  by  unerring  wisdom."  Reflect,  also,  upon  the 
confusion — for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  too — which  must 
inevitably  have  prevailed  if  the  Almighty  had  not  revealed 
the  due  proportion,  and  without  such  revelation,  where  would 
have  been  the  justice  of  condemning  man  for  not  sanctifying 
the  due  proportion  ?  for  "  where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression." 

And  if  it  be  (2)  further  objected  that  Adam  had  no  need, 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  of  any  Sabbath  institution  whatever — 
he  had  no  sense  of  fatigue,  nor  required  to  be  bound  by  stated 
times,  but  his  whole  life  was  full  of  communion  with  God — 
we  reply  that,  knowing  nothing  for  certain  what  the  federal 
head  of  our  race  was  like  when  he  came  forth  perfect  from 
his  Maker's  hands,  we  have  no  right  to  dogmatize  on  such  a 
matter  ;  and  if  there  w^as  no  need  of  a  rest-day  till  after  the 
Fall,  how  can  we  believe  that  God  Himself  rested,  and  was 
refreshed  ?  Besides,  we  know  nothing  of  Adam's  needs  or 
habitudes  in  Paradise.  After  his  labours  he  would  need  a 
special  time,  we  might  suppose,  if  not  for  rest,  at  least  for 
worship.  Are  we  not  told  that  the  sons  of  God  came  together, 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  into  one  place  ;  and  is 
there  any  improbability  of  the  necessity  of  holy  convocations 
on  the  part  of  the  angels  themselves  for  worship  .-'  And  if  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  reasons  why  a  Sabbath  was  needful 
to  Adam  in  Paradise,  may  it  not  have  served  to  symbolize 
his  dependence  upon  his  Creator,  to  secure  his  permanent 
spirituality  of  soul,   to   facilitate   his    progress   in  the  higher 
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departments  of  experimental  knowledge  as  to  God's  character, 
work,  and  purposes,  and  to  bind  his  descendants  for  ever  till 
the  end  of  time  to  united  acts  of  social  and  religious  worship, 
in  obedience  to  the  command,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth  "  ? 

These  are,  at  least,  probabilities  which  point  out  the  neces- 
sity for  some  command  at  creation  to  hallow  one  day  in  seven. 
They  tend  to  show  the  great  beneficence  and  probability  of 
such  a  command,  and  that  we  know  nothing  of  Adam's  con- 
dition in  Eden  to  make  a  Sabbath  any  more  unsuitable  for 
/lijn  than  it  is  for  us.  We  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  and  our  own  complex  nature  have  been 
so  contrived,  in  some  unchangeable  way,  that  the  keeping  of 
a  seventh  day  period — a  sabbatism — is  physically  and  morally 
incumbent  upon  us.  Should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
that  God — who  made  man  at  the  first,  and  redeemed  him  after 
his  Fall  by  the  precious  blood  of  His  dear  Son — should  start 
us  on  our  journey  through  life  with  some  indication  of  the 
plan  on  which  He  fashioned  us,  and  of  the  rule  of  living  which 
is  indispensable  to  our  well-being  to  follow,  if  we  would  enjoy 
His  blessing,  grace,  and  favour? 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  beginning  and 
ordering  of  the  world,  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  Sabbath 
law  and  observance. 

I.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  Sabbath.  Now,  turning  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
observe  that  two  accounts  are  given  of  creation.  The  first 
account  begins  with  the  first  chapter  and  extends  to  the  third 
verse  of  the  second  ;  and  the  second  account  is  contained  in 
this  second  chapter ;  and  these  accounts  are  differenced  in 
some  particulars.  This  division  is  now  recognized  by  the 
new  Lectionary.  The  language  of  the  opening  of  the  second 
account  runs  thus  :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created  "  (ii.  4) ;  and  we 
therefore  conclude  one  account  is  supplemental  of  the  other, 
and  both  are  linked  together.  In  the  first  the  order  of  man's 
creation  is  narrated,  and  in  the  second  his  spiritual  history. 
In  the  first  we  are  told  of  God  as  a  Creator,  and  in  the  second 
of  God  as  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  In  the  first  the 
name  applied  to  the  Deity  is  simply  "  God  "  (Elohim),  and  in 
the  second  that  of  "  Lord  God  " — i.e.  Jehovah  Elohim.     The 
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first  gives  us  a  history  of  man's  creation,  and  the  second  his 
moral  history — the  creation  of  male  and  female,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  In  the  first  the  sabbatical  institution  is 
announced  as  the  foundation  of  worship,  and  in  the  second, 
marriage,  which  is  the  foundation  of  society.  In  the  first  we 
have  the  gradation  of  things  as  they  were  created,  and  in  the 
second  some  things  added.  If  in  the  first  we  have  the  rest, 
the  Sabbath  rest  of  God,  given,  and  in  the  second  not  men- 
tioned, we  say  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  what  had  been 
once  instituted,  especially  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment and  the  two  Tables — if  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
one,  it  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other,  linking  the  two 
together.  Moses  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  God  to  make  this 
second  account  supplemental  to  the  first,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  have  one,  or  a  unified  whole. 

But  these  two  accounts  give  us  two  fundamental  institu- 
tions or  laws  on  which  all  society  is  based,  by  marriage  and 
worship,  which  the  Sabbath  gives  us.  "At  the  beginning," 
referred  to  by  Christ  Himself,  marriage  and  the  Sabbath  were 
equally  fundamental  elements  ;  therefore,  one  has  been  no 
more  abolished  than  the  other.  Both  are  permanent  condi- 
tions or  relationships  of  life  :  the  one  belongs  to  man's  social 
life,  as  the  lasting  foundation  of  human  society,  and  the  other 
to  the  immutable  relation  of  man  to  God,  as  a  creature  owing 
obedience  and  worship  to  his  Creator.  But  these  laws  will  be 
abolished  when  these  relationships  cease,  in  the  same  way  as 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies  ceased  when  they  no  longer  fore- 
shadowed the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  "once  oftered."  Can 
the  same,  we  ask,  ever  be  said  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  recognizes  God  as  the  Creator  and  Maker,  any  more 
than  that  of  marriage  as  the  foundation  of  human  society  ? 
These,  we  all  must  know,  are  bound  to  last  as  long  as  man 
lives  in  that  world  which  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  "suit- 
able for  human  habitation,"  and  in  which  He  placed  man  "  to 
subdue  "  the  earth  for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  dependence  on, 
and  acknowledgment  of,  the  Divine  goodness.  In  Heaven 
we  have  our  Saviour's  express  intimation  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  ;  but  this  is,  for  all  that,  a 
part  of  the  constitution  under  which  man  lives  on  this  earth, 
and  is  as  permanent  as  man's  continuance  in  the  world.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  Sabbath,  for  as  long  as  human  nature 
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remains  what  it  is,  man  needs  both  rest  and  the  opportunity 
of  going  out  of  himself  in  worship  to  his  Maker.  There  must 
ahvays  be  a  "  keeping  of  a  Sabbath."  "  Nothing  could  be 
gained,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  his  Charge,  1878,  "by 
the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Divine  command  for  the  sanc- 
tification  of  one  day  in  seven  coeval  with  the  earliest  page  of 
human  history.  Nor  could  the  observance  of  a  fragment  of 
the  day,  early  or  late,  be  maintained  if  the  truth,  that  the  whole 
day  was  in  a  special  sense  the  Lord's,  was  withheld." 

2.  Now  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the  beginning  and  order- 
ing of  the  world  represents  God  as  a  Creator.  In  those  early 
times  there  was,  we  may  believe,  a  good  deal  of  atheism,  and 
the  question  of  questions  was  how  the  world  had  come  into 
being.  There  were  those  who  held  the  atomic  theory,  and 
believed  in  the  power  of  atoms  to  unite  in  some  mysterious 
manner  ;  while  others  said  that  the  world  was  Divine,  but 
denied  the  existence  of  a  spirit  or  a  God.  There  were  mate- 
rialists and  pantheists  then  as  there  are  now.  In  opposition 
to  these  and  other  views,  those  guided  and  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  forward  and  declared  the  everlasting  dis- 
tinction between  creation  and  the  Creator,  between  the 
creature  and  Him  who  made  it.  The  heavens,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  not  God,  but  came  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  in 
fact,  this  great  truth  was  at  once  revealed — the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  God.  "  In  the  beginning  God."  ^  Before  day 
periods,  or  <^oiis,  or  the  earliest  days  recorded  on  the  stone 
book  of  creation,  God  was.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  will,  you 
cannot  get  farther  than  the  beginning.  In  this  beginning — 
iv  apxy — then  God  existed  as  a  several  personality.  Now,  for 
personality  there  are  three  requisites — self-consciousness,  will, 
and  character.  But  you  may  have  self-consciousness,  and  not 
be  a  person.  If  the  lake  on  which  the  sun  is  reflected  were 
self-conscious,  but  had  no  power  of  moving,  it  would  have  no 
personality.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  living  thing,  with  only 
self-consciousness  and  choice,  you  would  have  an  animal  only, 
but  no  character.     Therefore  it   is   that  Moses  tells  us  that 

'  'Er  apxri,  "  in  the  beginning."  Not  "  first  in  order,"  but  "in  the  beginning 
of  all  things."  The  same  expression  is  used  in  John  i.  i,  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  Word  of  God  :  "  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  The  one  passage  illus- 
trates the  other,  though  it  is  partly  by  the  contrast  of  thoughts.  The  Word  ivas 
when  tlie  world  was  created. — Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Speaker's  Commentary, 
vol,  i.  p.  33. 
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God,  in  the  first  place,  created  the  world  in  His  self-conscious- 
ness :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  ; "  in  the  second,  by  His  will,  for  He  said,  "  Let  there 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light  ; "  thirdly.  He  filled  creation  by 
His  character  as  He  went  on  creating,  for  the  Lord  looked 
upon  the  world  which  He  had  made,  when  "  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  together"  for  joy,  and  "behold,  it  was  very  good." 
In  other  words,  Moses  reveals  the  personality  of  God.  The 
Almighty  Father,  then,  is  declared  as  the  "  one  God,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  as  the  Creed  says.  And  in  this  Godhead 
we  have  Three  Persons  engaged  in  the  world's  creation.  St. 
Paul  says,  speaking  of  the  Son,  "  By  whom  also  He  made  the 
worlds"  (Heb.  i.  2);  and  again,  St.  John,  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  and  "All  things  were  made  by  Him;  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made"  (i  John 
i.  I,  3).  Then  "the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters;" 
and  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness " — the  blessed  Trinity. 

Now,  what  is  Creation  ^  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  word  ? 
It  must  mean  that  the  universe  originally  owed  its  form  and 
its  substance  to  the  creative  fiat  of  God.     This  is  the  natural 

'  '"God  created'  (Gen.  i.  i).  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  we  meet 
with  four  different  verbs  to  express  the  creative  work  of  God — viz.  (i)  to  create; 
(2)  to  make  ;  (3)  to  form  ;  (4)  to  build.  The  first  is  used  of  tlie  creation  of  the 
universe  (i.  i) ;  of  tlie  great  sea-monsters,  wliose  vastness  appears  to  have  excited 
special  wonder  (i.  21)  ;  and  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  head  of  animated  nature, 
in  the  image  of  God  (i.  27).  Everywhere  else  we  read  of  God's  making,  as  from 
an  already  created  substance,  the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  brute  creation 
(i.  7,  16,  25),  or  of  Wx's,  forming  \\\&  beasts  of  the  field  out  of  the  ground  (ii.  19), 
or,  lastly  of  His  building  up  (ii.  22)  into  a  woman  the  rib  which  He  had  taken  from 
man.  In  Is'aiah  xliii.  7,  three  of  these  verbs  occur  together,  '  I  have  created  him 
for  My  glory,  I  have  formed  him  ;  yea,  I  have  made  him. '  Perhaps  no  other 
ancient  language,  however  refined  or  philosophical,  could  have  so  clearly  distin- 
guished the  different  acts  of  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  that  because  all  heathen 
philosophy  esteemed  matter  to  have  been  eternal  and  uncreated.  It  cannot  justly 
be  objected  that  the  verb  create,  in  its  first  signification,  may  have  been  sensuous, 
meaning  probably  to  heiv  stone,  or  fell  timber.  Almost  all  abstract  or  spiritual 
thoughts  are  expressed  by  words  which  were  originally  concrete  or  sensuous,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  verb  in  question  occurs,  the  idea 
of  a  true  creation  is  that  which  is  most  naturally  implied.  Even  where  the  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it  otherwise,  the  sense  is  clearly  the  same — e.g.  in  Numbers 
xvi.  30  :  'If  the  Lord  make  a  neiv  thing  (lit.  create  a  creation),  and  the  earth  open 
her  mouth;'  or  again,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  47:  'Wherefore  hast  Thou  made  (Heb. 
created)  all  things  for  nought  ? '  The  word  is  evidently  the  common  word  for  a 
true  and  original  creation,  and  there  is  no  other  word  which  can  express  that 
thought.'' — Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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sense  of  this  much-disputed  passage.  The  Christian  Bible 
begins  with  stating,  hke  the  Christian  Creed,  that  all  that  is 
not  God  owes  its  being  to  the  will  of  God.  "  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Bible  does  not  begin  by  saying  that  God  exists,  or  that  there 
is  one  God,  but  it  begins  by  exhibiting  God  in  action.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  the  correctness  of  our  belief  about  God,  or 
indeed,  our  having  any  serious  belief  about  Him  at  all,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  idea  which  we  form  of  His  relationship  to 
all  besides  Himself  When  we  look  forth  from  ourselves  at 
the  vast  system  of  being  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  of  which 
we  each  one  consciously  form  a  part,  we  cannot,  as  thinking 
men,  content  ourselves  with  simply  registering  the  surface  im- 
pressions which  we  gain.  We  cannot  scratch  off,  with  science, 
a  little  of  the  surface,  and  penetrate  to  what  we  call  the 
second  cause  that  lies  immediately  beneath  it,  and  there  stop. 
No,  we  ask  for  an  adequate  explanation  of  what  we  see.  The 
problem  of  existence  is  indeed  settled  for  the  Christian  who 
believes  his  Bible,  although  the  believing  Christian,  as  he 
believes,  gazes  with  more  and  more  of  awe  and  wonder  at  the 
beauty,  at  the  mystery  of  existence  arovmd  him.  But  con- 
ceive the  case  of  a  thoughtful  man,  in  the  full  maturity  of 
his  powers,  without  any  previous  instruction,  without  any  pre- 
vious contact  with  our  Christianity  and  European  civilization, 
suddenly  placed  in  this  beautiful  system  of  natural  life.  His 
eye  rests  upon  the  forms  and  colours  around  him  with  the 
keen,  fresh  delight  of  an  unexpected  sense.  Earth,  sky,  sun, 
stars,  clouds,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  seas,  trees,  animals, 
flowers,  fruits,  in  groups  and  separately,  pass  before  him.  His 
thought  is  still  eager  and  curious.  It  has  not  yet  been 
vulgarized  and  impoverished  down  to  the  point  at  which 
existence  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  beauty,  the 
mysteriousness,  the  awfulness  of  the  universe  elevates  and 
thrills  him  ;  and  his  first  desire  is  to  account  to  himself  for  the 
marvellous  spectacle  on  which  he  gazes.  "  What  causes  it, 
this  procession  of  beauty  }  What  upholds  it  in  being  .-•  Why 
is  it  here?  Whither  is  it  tending.-'  Dores  it  exist  of  itself? 
Is  it  its  own  ruler  and  upholder ;  or  is  there  a  Cause — a  Being 
in  existence — who  gives  it  its  substance  and  its  shape .-' " 
From   these  questions    there  is  no  escape.      We  cannot,   as 
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thinking  beings,  behold  the  vast  flood  of  Hfe  sweep  before  our 
eyes  without  asking,  whence  it  takes  its  rise.  We  cannot  read 
one  page  of  that  marvellous  book  of  nature,  and  be  indifferent 
to  the  question  whether  it  has  an  Author.  That  stone  book  of 
geologists,  who  wrote  it  ?  Now  the  Christian  says  the  Bible 
solution  is  the  only  one  which  seriously  respects  the  rights, 
the  existence  of  a  God.  It  tells  us  God  created  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  for  in  His  original  creative  act,  God  did  not 
merely  fashion  existing  materials  into  new  forms  ;  but  He 
called  into  being  the  very  material  (wXrj)  which  He  subsequently 
fashioned.  Neither  created  spirit  nor  matter  of  any  kind  had 
any  antecedent  existence,  save  in  the  infinite  possibilities  latent 
in  God's  almighty  will.  By  the  fiat  of  that  will  it  began  to 
be ;  the  shapeless,  graceless  mass  of  rudimentary  matter, 
"  without  form  and  void,"  to  which  order  and  form  would  be 
imparted  during  a  long  series  of  subsequent  ages,  was  sum- 
moned into  being.  This  stupendous  act  of  power  is  distinctly 
proper  to  God.  Thus  we  see  God  in  his  personality  creating 
the  world,  and  He  created  that  mysterious  thing  called  "  Life," 
about  which  and  its  essence  we  know  so  little.  He  created  it, 
too,  in  perfect  freedom  ;  why,  we  cannot  say.  Self-sustained, 
and  self-sufficing,  the  Divine  love  willed  to  summon  a  whole 
creation  into  being,  upon  which  in  its  perfectness  and  beauty 
that  love  might  lavish  its  caresses.  And  then,  having  finished 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  "  all  the  host  of  them,"  and 
"  behold,  it  was  very  good,"  "  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended 
His  work  which  He  had  made,  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made,  and  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  He 
had  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God  created  and  made" 
— thus  creating  a  sabbatical  institution  on  the  seventh  day, 
linking  it  with  the  creation  work  of  the  other  six  days, 
announcing  to  the  newly  made  creation  the  Sabbath  law  of 
rest  (for  His  creatures)  and  of  worship  to  the  personal  Creator, 
who  had  made  everything  very  good.  And  thus  the  Sabbath 
comes  home  to  every  created  intelligence  as  a  very  practical 
question  indeed.  The  belief  that  God  made  the  universe  out 
of  nothing — made  the  material  {Jiyle)  out  of  which  each  one  of 
us  is  fashioned — and  then  appointed  a  Sabbath  of  rest  for  His 
creation,  is  a  very  practical  one  indeed.  It  cuts  out  from  the 
roots  the  false  notion  that  man  exists  by  his  own  right ;  it 
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destroys  at  once  man's  independence.  It  proves  that  not 
only  man  is  a  dependent  creature,  but  that  that  creature's 
allegiance  to  its  King  and  Maker,  is  illustrated  as  a  test  or 
sign  by  obedience  to  the  Sabbath  law,  which  He  has  hallowed 
for  rest  and  worship. 

3.  Again,  we  observe  in  the  account  of  the  beginning  and 
ordering  of  the  world,  which  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  Sabbath 
law  and  observance,  the  Divine  origin  of  order  itself.  Before 
the  act  of  creation,  and  the  very  formation  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  cosmos  was  shaped,  all  was  chaos  ;  everything 
was  unformed,  shapeless,  graceless,  and  rudimentary  ;  dark- 
ness brooded  over  the  face  of  the  waters  ;  in  short,  everything 
was  "  confusion,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  chaos,  or  a 
chaotic  state.  But  with  creation  a  new  order  of  things  began  ; 
out  of  this  chaos  God  educed  a  world  of  beauty  ;  we  call  it 
KocTjuog,  or  order ;  for  in  the  place  of  confusion  came  order,  out 
of  unsightliness  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  and  from  the  dawn  of 
creation  the  reign  of  order  was  ushered  in.  "  Order  is,"  we  are 
told,  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  if  we  look  over  this  world  of 
God's,  we  shall  see  that  all  is  order  therein.  There  is  order 
on  this  earth  ;  there  is  order  in  the  heavens  above,  and  "  all 
the  host  of  them  ; "  there  is  order  around  us  and  about  us  ; 
look  where  we  will,  there  is  order  and  there  is  law.  It  may  be, 
when  we  look  at  cultivated  land,  we  think  order  man's  pro- 
duction, disorder  God's.  When  the  garden  or  the  field  has 
been  once  cultivated,  and  then  goes  back  to  a  state  of  nature 
again,  it  appears  chaotic  to  us,  for  we  have  seen  it  otherwise  ; 
but  in  the  vast  tracts  of  country  untouched  by  human  art,  all 
is  order  and  regularity,  obeying  certain  fixed  laws  for  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles.  Nature  is  always  at  rest  in  its  order, 
and  God  is  in  its  order.  It  is  so  also  with  regard  to  the 
human  soul,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  undivine  or  more 
ungodly  than  disorder  or  confusion.  Nothing  less  resembles 
the  mind  of  God  than  the  mind  of  the  creature,  who  kneels 
down  to  adore  his  Creator  with  troubled  and  worldly  thoughts. 
Order  within  the  soul  is  the  will  of  God,  and  the  soul  that  has 
it,  resembles  the  Divine  creation  ;  and  as  in  nature,  and  as  it 
is  in  the  soul  of  man,  there  must  also  be  order  in  man's  time ; 
there  must  in  its  division  be  both  regularity  and  law.  To 
suppose  that  time,  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  God  to 
man,  and  on  the  use  of  which  hangs  man's  eternal  destiny,  is 
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to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  order,  is  absurd. 
Man's  time  must  be  divided  between  work  and  rest,  split 
up  into  periods  of  action  and  worship.  The  Sabbath  law 
and  observance  gives  just  that  order  which  our  time  requires, 
and  the  seventh  day  of  rest  and  worship  rescues  man's  life 
from  an  otherwise  chaotic  state  of  misery  and  ruin.  The 
Sabbath  further  stamps  on  man's  soul  the  duly  regulated  order 
of  worship  and  spiritual  reflection. 

4.  Yet  once  more  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  gradation  of 
things  which  God  made  in  the  beginning  and  ordering  of  the 
world.  We  are  told  that  God  proceeded  from  the  less  perfect 
to  the  more  perfect  or  developed.  In  the  successive  creative 
acts  there  was  first  inorganic  life,  after  that  came  the  vege- 
table, then  the  animals,  and  then  by  degrees  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Creator.  For  this  last  great  handiwork  God 
seemed  to  have  gathered  the  forces  of  His  almighty  wisdom 
and  power.  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after  our 
likeness  ;  "  "  male  and  female  created  He  them."  We  find  the 
same  principle  in  all  that  God  does  now  ;  in  the  passage  of 
the  caterpillar  into  the  chrysalis,  and  then  into  the  butterfly, 
we  have  the  image  of  God's  continual  method  of  work  ;  it  is 
a  method  we  find  in  our  own  life.  We  find  first  of  all  the 
mere  animal  existence,  then  the  development  of  the  intellect, 
the  thinking  being  ;  then  the  bringing  out  of  the  conscience, 
and  presently  the  Spirit  of  God  working  out  the  formation  of 
the  spiritual  man.  There  is  something  in  all  this  which  speaks 
to  us  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  is  a 
marvellous  thing  to  look  at  the  human  life,  to  mark  the  number 
of  years  spent  in  mere  animal  existence,  and  then  to  see  that 
mind  and  soul-culture  developed  for  a  few  years  in  later  life. 
But  slow  as  the  progress  is,  it  is  progress,  and  the  continual 
product  of  progress.  We  are  made  conscious  of  God's  law, 
and  the  lesson  we  learn  is  that  the  man,  who  is  not  advancing 
all  round,  is  directly  reversing  the  law  of  the  God  of  order. 
And  so  we  further  notice  the  gradation  of  the  day-periods  to 
the  grand  climax  on  the  seventh  day — the  rest  of  God  ;  the 
refreshment  of  the  Almighty ;  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  and 
institution  of  the  Sabbatical  law.  God's  first  creative  action 
was  His  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  on  the  first  day  for  man's 
physical  nature,  and  His  last,  on  the  seventh  day,  was,  "Let 
there  be   a    rest    or   sabbatism  "   for  man's   soul    or  spiritual 
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nature.  Light  the  first  day  ;  the  firmament  the  second  ;  on 
the  third  the  earth,  grass,  trees,  and  herbs  ;  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  on  the  fourth ;  organic  hfe  on  the  fifth  ;  man  on  the 
sixth  ;  and  then,  on  the  seventh  day.  He  made  a  sabbatism 
for  the  whole  creation  which  He  had  made — a  period  of  rest 
for  organic  Hfe  ;  of  worship  for  the  highest  product  of  that 
life,  man,  made  in  His  likeness  and  image.  Other  days 
had  their  evenings,  but  the  seventh  none.  Thus  the  day- 
periods  of  creation  led  up  by  duly  subordinated  gradations  to 
the  institution  of  sabbatical  law,  and  the  last  seventh  day  of 
rest  and  worship.  It  is  the  morn  of  morns,  the  queen  of  days, 
and  golden  of  festivals.^ 

5.  But  we  notice  that,  next  to  the  work  of  creation,  the 
first  Divine  motion  was  the  creation  of  light.  The  fiat  of  God 
went  forth  :  "  Let  there  be  light  :  and  there  was  light."  God 
spake  the  will,  and  the  heavens  were  made  ;  He  gave  the 
word,  and  they  were  created.  The  simplest  and  most  religious 
way  is  to  look  at  this  world  as  the  expression  of  the  mind, 
and  externalization  of  the  will,  of  God.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the 
light  reveals  to  us  something  of  the  will  of  the  Eternal  ; 
enough  if  the  beauty  of  nature  can  speak  to  us  of  the  mind  ; 
if  the  blue  heaven  above  and  the  green  earth  below  tell  us  of 
our  Father's  house  ;  if  day  and  night,  and  light  and  darkness, 
are  symbols  of  the  word  God  has  spoken  out  of  Himself,  in 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Owing  to  this  Divine  origin  of 
light,  the  ancients  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  and  hosts 
of  heaven.  Light  stood  to  them  as  the  symbol  of  all  things 
Divine,  and  darkness  became  the  symbol  of  the  contrary  ;  it 
was  in  light  God  ruled.  But  this  was  the  statement  of  half 
the  truth,  for  God  created  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  light, 
and  He  is  the  ruler  of  darkness,  as  well  as  the  light.  Now 
darkness  is  given  us  for  repose.  Man  spends  his  days  in 
labour,  but  when  the  shades  of  evening  close  in,  and  the  stars 
come  out  to  keep  their  quiet  watch  over  the  earth,  man  looks 
upwards,  and  recognizes  in  the  stars,  and  the  peace  of  night, 
an  emblem  of  the  deep  repose  of  God,  and  his  heart  is  kindled 

'  "  On  this  day,  the  first  of  clays, 

God  the  Father's  name  we  praise  ; 
"Who,  creation's  Lord  and  Spring, 
Did  the  world  from  darkness  bring." 

{Rev.  Sir  IV.  Baker,  BarL,/ro//i  the  Latin.) 
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to  adoration.  The  typical  patriarch  went  out  at  eventide  to 
meditate.  With  no  less  truth  than  beauty  has  it  been  said, 
that  the  touch  of  darkness  produces  worship  in  the  soul  of 
man — that  the  broad  band  which  goes  round  our  planet  in- 
fluences men,  so  that  when  darkness  is  disappearing  before 
the  light,  and  light  before  the  darkness,  men  kneel  down  to 
worship,  as  if  only  in  darkness  and  twilight  man  could  worship 
God.  In  the  withdrawal  of  light  we  have  a  revelation  higher 
almost  than  that  given  us  in  light  ;  and  as  the  revolution  of 
day  and  night  brings  repose  and  worship,  so  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  by  the  septiform  division  of  days  into  weeks, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  after  six  days  of  labour  and 
toil,  man's  nature  requires  a  period  of  repose,  which  is  also  a 
time  of  worship.  The  Sabbath  rest  of  creation  is  to  the  week 
what  the  night  is  to  the  day,  or  the  darkness  to  light — a  time 
for  re-creation  and  adoration,  in  which  the  creature  looks  up  to 
the  Creator,  kneels  low  before  Him,  and  adores. 

And  after  this  beginning  and  ordering  of  the  world,  we 
are  at  once  met  by  the  statement  of  the  historical  fact,  which, 
if  \\.  docs  not  say  was  observed  on  that  day,  at  least  implies  it, 
and  at  all  events  gives  the  reason  of  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  following  inspired  words  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  which  concludes  the  first  account  of  the  creation  : 
"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
host  of  them.     And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work 
which  He  had  made.  .  .  .  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it  :  because  that  in  it   He  had  rested  from  all 
His  work  which  God  created  and  made  "  (Gen.  ii.  1-3).     But 
this  same  chapter,  which  gives  us  the  Divine  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath,  also  contains  the  record  of  the  original  institu- 
tion  of  marriage,   referred   to  by  our  Lord    Himself,  and  is 
quoted  as  given  by  the   Creator  at  the  time  of  man's  origin, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  as  obligatory  on  mankind  in  general. 
It  was  appointed  "  at  the  beginning^'  and  to  this  original  state 
of  things   our  conduct    must   be    conformed  ;    and  the  same 
argument  likewise  applies  to  the  Sabbath  ;  and  because  both 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath  were  appointed  of  God  for  man 
"at   the    beginning,"    both  institutions    are    binding   on  man 
"from  the  beginning  "  to  the  end.    The  Home  and  the  Sabbath, 
are  the  two  institutions  brought  out  of  Paradise. 

II.  But  we  are    anticipating.      The   lessons   of    creation, 
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natural,  social,  and  religious,  are  acknowledged  and  perpetuated 
by  a  Sabbath  institution. 

By  connecting  the  day  of  rest  with  the  creation,^  we  are, 
every  time  the  Lord's  day  comes  round,  transported  in  thought 
to  the  glories  and  wonders  of  the  ordering  of  the  world.  We 
reflect  upon  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
dwell  upon  the  origin  of  this  universe.  Over  the  portals  of 
the  temple  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation  is  inscribed  that  gem 
and  germ  of  the  Bible,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  Here  is  the  first  word  of  revelation, 
and  it  answers  the  first  question  of  the  intelligent  enquirer, 

'  On  the  Sabbath  day  (Its  connection  with  Creation). — "In  examining  the 
two  distinct  grounds  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  which  are  assigned  by 
Moses,  the  first  step  is  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  Day  and  the  Creation 
of  the  world.  What  is  clearly  stated  is,  that  the  Day  was  hallowed  by  the  Divine 
Law  as  a  memorial  of  the  rest  of  God,  when  the  creation  of  the  world  was  com- 
pleted. Man  was  to  rest  because  God  had  rested.  But  the  rest  of  man  can  only 
partially  resemble  the  rest  of  God.  '  The  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.'  His  work  in  the  world  did  not  cease  at  the  close 
of  the  six  days,  nor  has  it  ever  been  remitted  since.  His  hand  must  be  ever  hold- 
ing the  corners  of  the  earth  and  the  strength  of  the  hills.  His  rest  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  like  that  inaction  which  belongs  to  night  and  sleep,  which  man,  in  common 
with  all  animals,  requires  for  the  restoration  of  his  wasted  powers.  But  yet  a  man 
may  have  conscious  experience,  after  well  performed  work,  of  a  restful  condition 
that  bears  an  analogy  to  the  occasion  on  which  '  God  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and.  behold,  it  was  very  good.'  And  this  Sabbath  feeling  is  only  to  be 
enjoyed  by  those,  whose  work,  performed  in  a  spirit  of  trustful  dependence,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  day  during  the  week  ;  those  who  obey  not  only  the  command, 
'  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,'  but  also  the  command,  '  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour.'  The  true  rest  of  man,  then,  is  so  far  like  the  rest  of  the  Creator,  that 
it  is  remote  in  its  nature  from  the  sleep  of  insensibility,  as  it  is  from  the  ordinary 
struggle  of  the  world.  The  weekly  Sabbath,  as  representing  that  state,  was  a 
'shadow  of  things  to  come,'  a  foretaste  of  the  life  in  which  there  is  to  be  no 
more  toilsome  fatigue  (n6vos),  that  life  which  is  the  true  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
(<TaPfiaTi(Tfx6s},  into  which  our  Saviour  entered  as  our  Forerunner,  when  He  ceased 
from  His  works  on  earth,  as  God  had  ceased  from  His  works  on  the  seventh  day 
(Heb.  iv.).  The  works  of  the  Creation  are  described  as  culminating  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  The  Sabbath  crowned  the  completed  works,  and  as  it  was  revealed 
to  the  Israelite,  it  reminded  him  of  the  fact  of  his  relation  to  God,  of  his  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  it  was  to  teach  him  to  regard  the  universe  not  chiefly 
as  under  the  government  of  sun  or  moon,  or  as  regulated  by  their  courses,  but  as 
an  order  which  the  unseen  God  had  created,  including  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all 
the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  them.  The  week,  then,  was  especially  to  raise 
the  Jew  above  the  thought  of  time,  to  make  him  feel,  that,  though  subject  to  its 
laws,  he  yet  stood  in  direct  connection  with  an  eternal  law,  with  a  Being  who  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  come.  Some  of  the  wisest  Jewish  teachers  have  said  that  he 
who  breaks  the  Sabbath  denies  the  creation.  The  Sabbath,  in  this  connection, 
became  to  the  Israelite  the  central  point  of  religious  observance,  and  represented 
every  appropriation  of  time  to  the  public  recognition  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  in- 
junction to  observe  it  appears  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  warning  against 
idolatry," — Speaker's  Conwimtary,  vol.  i.  341. 
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and  of  the  sincere  cosmogonist.  It  presents  at  once  the  foun- 
dation of  reh'gion,  and  the  Founder  of  nature.  This  indepen- 
dent separate  proposition  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
universe  :  it  was  the  product  of  the  "  fiat "  of  the  Almighty, 
After  this  creation  succeeded  a  period  of  desolation,  when  the 
earth  was — or,  as  it  should  be  rendered  became — "  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  This 
period  of  transition  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  six  days'  work 
(which  restored  the  earth  to  a  habitable  condition)  but  led  up 
to  it,  and  prepared  for  it — it  was  simply  chaotic.  Then  we 
are  introduced  to  the  living  Agent,  by  whom  new  life  and 
order  were  reintroduced — the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Revivifier  : 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  It 
was  the  breath,  wind,  spirit  (TrvEu^a)  of  Elohim  which  was  the 
quickener,  and  it  moved — £7rff/)£|Oero,  a  word  with  a  very  preg- 
nant meaning,  pointing  to  deep  mysteries,  and  full  of  the 
deepest  suggestions  in  meeting  some  of  the  difficulties,  which 
the  modern  materialistic  scientist  is  striving  in  vain  to  unravel. 
It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  solution  of  many  a  biological  pro- 
blem ;  for  it  tells  us  how  the  universe  was  started,  and  by  the 
reintroduction  of  life,  the  living  Agent,  the  Worker  shaped 
His  materials  (which  He  had  previously  formed)  into  a  work- 
able cosmical  machinery,  ^Yherein  living  things  and  man,  the 
crown  and  flower  of  His  handiwork,  might  exist.  Order  and 
beauty  and  life  are  the  outcome  of  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding 
over,  and  vivifying,  the  chaotic  mass  of  the  earth — the  living 
Agent  or  Worker.  And  then  comes  the  re-formation  in  its 
different  stages,  enumerated  under  the  head  of  the  six  ^  days. 

'  On  the  Days  of  Creation. — "The  vexed  question  of  the  duration  of  the 
days  of  creation  cannot  readily  be  solved  from  consideration  of  the  wording  of 
this  verse.  The  EngHsh  version  would  seem  to  confine  it  to  natural  days,  but  the 
original  will  allow  much  greater  latitude — Time  passed  in  regular  succession  of 
days  and  nights.  It  was  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Kurtz,  adopted  by  Hugh 
Miller,  that  the  knowledge  of  pre-Adamite  history,  like  the  knowledge  of  future 
ages,  may  have  been  communicated  to  Moses,  or  perhaps  to  the  first  man,  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  that  so  perhaps  vast  geological  periods  were  exhibited  to  the  eye  of 
the  inspired  writer,  each  appearing  to  pass  before  him  as'  so  many  successive  days. 
It  has  been  said,  moreover,  that  the  phenomena  under  the  earth's  surface  corre- 
spond with  the  succession  as  described  in  this  chapter,  a  period  of  comparative 
gloom,  with  more  vapour  and  more  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  then  of 
greater  light,  of  vegetation,  of  marine  animals  and  huge  rejDtiles,  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  lastly  of  man.  In  the  present  condition  of  geological  science,  and 
with  the  great  obscurity  of  the  record  of  creation  in  this  chapter,  it  may  be  wise 
not  to  attempt  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other.  Some  few 
points,  however,  seem  clearly  to  come  out.     In  Genesis,  first  of  all,  creation  is 
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But  this  re-formation,  or  six  days'  work,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  original  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  They  are  not  only  different  stages  and  different  pro- 
cesses, all,  however,  proceeding  in  orderly  sequence.  Now  it 
is  to  this  re-formation  period  we  assign  the  Sabbatical  institu- 
tion ;  for  God  by  Moses  gives  the  Sabbath  law  from  Sinai, 
introducing  it  with  a  "  remember,"  and  tells  us  the  reason  of 
it :  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is"  (Exod.  xx.  ii).  And  these 
words  clearly  refer  to  the  six  days'  work  which  was  subsequent 
to  the  creation  "  in  the  beginning."  And  this  corresponds  to 
the  last  words  in  the  consecutive  history,  from  the  original 
creation  down  through  the  six  days'  re-formation.  "  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it  :  because  in  it  He 
had  rested  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  created  and  made" 
(Gen.  ii.  3).  But  the  marginal  reading  shows  that  these  are 
two  distinct  acts,  which  gives  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  "created  to  make."  This  means  that  God  had 
originally  created  the  materials  [yXy])  of  which,  or  "for  to 
make  "  it  in  any  shape  or  fashion  subsequently,  as  it  should 
please  Him  in  His  progressive  manifestation.  The  Hebrew 
is  very  exact  on  this  point,  that  God  ceased,  and  rested  on  the 

spoken  of  as  '  in  the  beginning,'  a  period  of  indefinite — possibly  of  most  remote 
— distance  in  the  past ;  secondly,  the  progress  of  the  preparation  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  described  as  gradually  advancing  from  the  rocks  to  the  vegetable  world 
and  the  less  perfectly  organized  animal  creation,  then  gradually  mounting  up 
through  birds  and  animals  till  it  culminates  in  man.  This  is  the  course  of  crea- 
tion as  popularly  described  in  Genesis  ;  and  the  rocks  give  their  testimony,  at 
least  in  the  general,  to  the  same  order  and  progress.  The  chief  difference,  if  any, 
of  the  tvifo  witnesses  would  seem  to  be  that  the  rocks  speak  of  (i)  marine 
plants,  (2)  marine  animals,  (3)  land  plants,  (4)  land  animals  in  their  successive 
developments;  whereas  Moses  speaks  of  (i)  plants,  (2)  marine  animals,  (3)  land 
animals  ;  a  difference  not  amounting  to  divergence,  as  physiology  must  have  been 
nearly,  and  geology  wholly  unknown  to  the  Semitic  nations  of  antiquity.  Such  a 
general  correspondence  of  sacred  history  with  modern  science  is  surely  more  striking 
and  important  than  any  apparent  difference  in  details.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
compare  the  Indian  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  with  the  Biblical,  which  utterly 
fail.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  Pantheistic 
theology,  the  Hebrew  corresponding  with  the  pure  personal  Monotheism  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  only  important  resemblance  of  any  ancient  cosmogony  with 
the  Scriptural  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian  or  Zoroastrian  ;  which  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for,  first  by  the  fact,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  that  the 
Persians,  of  all  people,  except  the  Hebrews,  were  the  most  likely  to  have  retained 
the  memory  of  primitive  traditions,  and  secondly,  that  Zoroaster  was  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  and  perhaps  with  the  prophet  Daniel  in 
the  court  of  Darius,  and  may  have  learned  much  from  such  association." — Spcaker^s 
Conuncntary,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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seventh  day  "  from  all  His  works,  which  God  had  created  for 
to  make."  And  this  was  the  reason  and  the  beginning  of 
Sabbath  law  and  observance  ;  for  this  links  and  binds  together 
the  two  separate  events — the  production  of  the  universe,  and 
the  materials  out  of  which  that  universe  was  formed,  whose 
origin  is  its  Creator.  And  it  includes  also  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  itself,  and  it  distinguishes  both  these  from 
its  fashioning,  shaping,  and  making  subsequently,  or  the  re- 
adaptation  of  this  world  to  the  purposes  of  a  new  race  of 
plants  and  living  creatures,  co-eval  with,  and  including,  the 
first  man,  Adam.  So  the  Sabbath  of  creation  (Gen.  ii.  3)  is  a 
record  of  two  things — ejration  and  making-,  that  God  ceased 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work,  which  He  had  created 
originally  to  make  afterwards,  as  in  the  re-formation  of  the 
six  days'  work. 

The  argument,  however,  for  the  Sabbath  rest  of  creation 
is  further  clinched,  when  we  come  to  the  formation  of  man — 
the  distinguishing  make  and  nature  of  him  for  whom  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  saying  "  the  Sabbath  was  made." 
"  Let  us  make  man,"  said  the  great  Triune  Jehovah,  "  in  our 
likeness  and  in  our  image."  So  God  created  man  in  His  own 
likeness  and  His  own  image — i.e.  He  created  his  sonl ;  but 
man's  body  was  made,  or  formed,  of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
Then  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  whereby 
man  became  a  living  soul — i.e.  breathed  into  him  the  "breath 
of  lives"  as  the  Hebrew  has  it — and  conferred  on  him  a  variety 
of  distinctive  capacities — reason,  intelligence,  and  will.  Thus 
man  has  a  twofold  nature,  body  and  soul ;  and  this  twofold 
nature  requires  a  twofold  sustenance  :  the  body  lives  on  the 
fruits  and  products  of  the  earth,  "  the  bread  that  perisheth  ;  " 
but  the  soul  lives  on  God,  and  "its  meat  is  to  do  His  will." 
This  is  the  "  bread  which  cometh  down  from  Heaven  ; "  for 
"  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  "  (Matt.  iv.  4).  Thus 
animal  life  can  be  satisfied  with  the  material  elements  ;  our 
lower  nature  can  feed  itself  on  the  grass  of  the  wilderness, 
("  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place  " — i.e.  food  for  the 
lower  nature  ;  none  for  the  higher,  moral  and  spiritual  part)  ; 
but  the  soul  requires  some  element  more  satisfying :  it  is 
made  in  the  likeness  and  image  of  God,  and  can  rise  "  through 
nature  to  nature's  God." 
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Now  the  Sabbath  is  a  provision  for  this  part  of  man's 
nature,  the  day  for  his  soul  to  be  refreshed,  while  his  body  is 
being  rested  and  re-created.  After  the  labours  of  the  six  days' 
work  comes  the  seventh  day's  repose,  which  gives  man  time 
and  opportunity  for  thinking  of  his  soul  and  worshipping  his 
Creator.  The  institution — ^the  other  institution  of  Paradise — 
of  marriage  meets  the  other  element  of  man — i.e.  his  social 
life.  "Man,"  says  Aristotle,  "  is  a  social  animal  "  (TroXtrtKov), 
and  cannot  live  alone.  "  It  is  not  good,"  said  God  at  creation, 
"  that  the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet." 
Thus  marriage  became  an  established  fact,  and  the  foundation 
of  families  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  a  permanent  relation 
as  to  parents  and  children,  and  all  degrees  of  kindred  and 
consanguinity.  The  two  historical  institutions  which  come 
out  of  Paradise,  and  issue  therehom  pari pass?i,  are  the  Home 
and  the  Sabbath.  And  if  they  were  needed  in  the  golden  age 
of  Eden  (and  who  will  prove  they  w^ere  not  ?)  to  man  in  his 
sinless  and  perfect  state,  how  much  more  needful  are  they 
now  in  man's  fallen  state,  to  help  and  sustain  him,  as  the  in- 
struments of  his  recovery.  The  Sabbath  institution,  therefore, 
is  found  to  include  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  as  seen  in  His 
works,  the  creation  and  re-formation  of  this  world,  and  the 
doctrine  of  man's  twofold  nature,  body  and  soul.  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  family  bond  of  human  brotherhood  and 
Divine  relationship.  What  a  vast  field  of  moral  truth  is  here 
opened  up,  elevating  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  as  such  ! 
And  it  is  embodied  in  an  institution  that  records  and  acknow- 
ledges these  truths,  illustrating  the  dignity  of  humanity,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Man  boasts  of  his  Divine  parentage  : 
"  Made  in  the  likeness  and  image  of  God  ; "  and  the  Sabbath 
is  a  protest  against  the  degradation  of  the  opposite  view  of 
the  scientists,  which  would  trace  our  origin,  through  conjec- 
tural science,  to  a  clod,  an  ape,  or  a  molecule  ;  when  we,  on 
that  day,  the  rest-day  of  creation,  looking  up,  trace  our  true 
origin  (as  the  Bible  does)  through  Adam,  our  first  father,  to 
God,  Who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

III.  Lastly,  we  observe  that  by  the  Sabbath  institution 
the  Worker  is  recognized  and  adored.  The  glories  of  Creation 
must  have  a  First  Cause,  and  in  the  beginning  and  ordering 
of  the  world,  there  must  have  been  a  real  and  competent 
Woiker.     And  for  this  "First  Cause,"  and  for  this  Intelligent 
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Artificer,  both  the  Bible  and  the  Creed  claim  the  title  of 
Almighty  God,  the  Creator  and  Framer  of  this  mighty  uni- 
verse :  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  To  this  great  Cause,  and  in  recognition 
of  His  power,  adoration  of  His  wisdom,  dependence  on  His 
bounty,  gratitude  for  His  goodness,  we,  men  and  women,  who 
are  placed  by  that  Power  at  the  head  of  His  creation  on  this 
earth,  owe  the  celebration  of  a  Sabbath,  to  keep  in  memory 
the  first  truths  of  His  written  Book.  It  increases  our  faith  in 
God  ;  and  it  is  "  through  faith,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  we  under- 
stand the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God  " — i.e.  by 
the  power  of  the  Divine  "  fiat ; "  and  "  that  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  not  made  of  those  which  do  appear."  It  is  "  the 
King  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,"  who  is  their 
Maker,  and  consequently  to  be  alone  adored.  Looking  out 
into  the  grand  symbolism  of  nature,  we  look  upon  the  works 
of  nature — that  Divine  process— as  the  manifestations  of  the 
great  Worker  Himself,  to  neglect  whose  requirements  would 
be  both  ingratitude  and  rebellion  against  the  King  of  Heaven  ; 
or  to  keep  back  and  repress  the  truth  of  His  commandments. 
"  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  to 
them,  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  mider stood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  :  because 
that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God  ; 
neither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  "  (Rom.  i.  19-22),  spiritual 
darkness  being  the  outcome  of  a  want  of  recognition  of  the 
"  power  and  Godhead  "  in  creation's  works. 

Thus  the  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Sabbath  tends  to  place 
man's  nature  and  relationship  to  the  Divine  Worker  on  an 
impregnable  foundation,  which  no  assault  could  carry.  Like 
the  lighthouse,  it  holds  up  the  torch  of  truth  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind,  whilst  its  base  is  unshaken  by  the  surging  billows 
which  rage  around.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  in 
its  cognate  ramifications,  recognizes  and  celebrates  the  most 
wonderful  facts  in  the  world — the  creative  power  in  nature, 
the  Divine  origin  and  dignity  of  man,  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  tie  of  family  relationships.  The  Sabbath  institution  implies 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  man  as  His  creation,  of  marriage  and 
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society,  and  of  worship,  and  is  so  ennobling  in  itself  that  it 
redounds  not  only  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  but  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man,  and,  like  the  sun,  sheds  a 
cheering  and  warming  radiance  over  human  existence.  It  is 
an  eternal  proclamation  of  those  truths  which  dignify  man 
and  honour  the  Creator,  and  is  the  handmaid  of  God's  reve- 
lation, providing  a  definite  recurring  period  and  opportunity 
for  its  special  study,  stirring  up  men's  minds  "  by  way  of 
remembrance."  The  Sabbath  perpetually  reminds  us  of 
those  marvellous  truths,  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
animal  creation,  and  lift  him  to  Divine  fellowship,  as  a 
rational  immortal  being  in  full  dependence  on  "  the  Father 
of  spirits." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,"  as  Mr.  Brewin  Grant 
observes,  "as  relating  to  the  existence,  creative  power,  and 
government  of  God,  the  lofty  spiritual  nature  and  immortal 
destiny  of  7na7i,  the  Divine  sacredness  of  Imvian  society  founded 
on  the  permanent  family  bond,  distinguishing  men  '  from  brute 
beasts  which  have  no  understanding  ; '  ^  and  the  Sabbath  as  a 
season  for  meditation  and  worship — the  special  exercise  and 
refreshment  of  man's  higher  nature — these  four  stand  as  for- 
tresses, forming  an  impregnable  quadrilateral  against  all  the 
assaults  of  error  and  delusion.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  asso- 
ciated lessons,  stands  as  a  protest  against  the  grossest  and  most 
subtle  forms  of  error  ;  it  no  more  condemned  the  idolatry  of  the 
earlier  ages,  than  it  condemns  the  refinement  and  self-delusion 
of  this  age.  The  earlier,  in  ignorance,  worshipped  false  gods 
and  their  images  of  wood  and  stone  ;  the  latter,  in  a  refined 
ignorance,  worship  mythical  laws — the  mythology  of  material 
science,  which  changes  the  truth  of  the  regularity  of  effects 
into  the  falsehood  of  the  efficiency  of  a  cause.  The  idols  of 
the  heathen  were  the  formation  of  their  hands  ;  the  idols  of 
the  material  scientists  are  the  formation  of  their  imagination  ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  Creator  and  real  Worker,  a  Ruling  Mind, 
outshines  and  outshames  both  delusions  alike."  ^ 

The  glory  and  dignity  of  the  Sabbath  are  seen,  then,  in  its 
essential  necessity  to  man  as  man.  If  Adam,  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  required  a  rest-day  for  worship,  how  much  more 
shall  we,  his  fallen  descendants  ?  Man  was  never  without  a 
Sabbath,  for  it  was  the  first  command  given  by  God  to  Adam, 
'  Marriage  Service.  ^  Essay,  194. 
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as  soon  as  ever  the  work  of  creation  was  finished.  And  this 
command,  be  it  remembered,  was  placed  on  the  footing  of 
creation  itself,  and  was  connected  with  it ;  and  from  this  it  is 
clear  man  was  not  made  for  incessant  toil,  but  for  labour  with 
intervals  of  repose,  and  in  subordination  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  Sabbath  is  the  spiritual  badge  and  charter  of  man.  What 
dignity,  what  an  importance,  and  what  an  obligation  does  it 
carry !  Well  might  Paley  say  (to  quote  his  words  once  more), 
"  If  the  Divine  command  was  actually  delivered  at  creation, 
it  was  no  doubt  addressed  to  the  whole  human  species  alike, 
and  continues,  unless  repealed  by  some  subsequent  revelation, 
binding  upon  all  who  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it."  And  this 
Sabbath,  "  made  for  man,"  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  through 
all  time  as  a  recurring  zveekly  sanctuary  wherein  to  take  refuge 
from  worldly  care,  rest  from  daily  toil,  and  to  anticipate  and 
prepare  for  "  the  rest  [or  keeping  of  a  Sabbath]  that  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God  " — the  rest  of  Paradise,  and  the  rest  of 
Heaven.  "  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being  left  us 
of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come 
short  of  it." 

Are  we  the  people  of  God  ?  and  do  we  look  forward  to  the 
eternal  rest  (the  salvation  of  Heaven)  of  which  these  earthly 
Sabbaths  are  both  a  pledge  and  foretaste  .-*  Then  let  us  viix 
faith  with  the  Gospel  preached  unto  us,  and  obey  the  will 
and  Word  of  God,  who,  having  finished  the  work  of  Creation, 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  sanctified  and  hallowed  it  for  all 
times.  "  Let  us  therefore  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left  us 
[by  the  Gospel]  of  entering  into  His  rest  [that  of  the  Lord 
Christ],  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.  .  .  .  For 
.we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest " — the  Christian 
Sabbath  rest,  as  a  pledge  and  preparation  of  the  heavenly. 
"  For  He  spake  in  a  certain  place  [Gen.  ii.  2]  of  the  seventh 
day  on  this  wise  :  And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all 
His  works.  And  in  this  place  again  [Psalm  xcv.  ii].  If  they 
shall  enter  into  My  rest.  .  .  .  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
[a  day  of  Sabbatical  rest  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  the  one  the 
pledge  of  the  other]  to  the  people  of  God.  For  He  that  is 
entered  into  His  rest  [even  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  Author  of  all 
this  new  creation].  He  also  hath  ceased  from  His  own  works 
[of  redemption  and  new  creation]  as  God  did  from  His  [of 
the  old  creation].     Let  us  labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that 
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rest  [of  Heaven,  of  which  our  Christian  weekly  Sabbath  is  a 
pledge  and  foretaste],  lest  any  man  fall  after  the  same  example 
of  unbelief"  Pray  we,  then,  for  faith  to  believe  His  Word, 
and  for  patience  that  we  may  persevere  unto  the  end,  and  enter 
into  the  eternal  rest  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  the  peace  of 
"  the  heavenly  Jerusalem." 


II. 

"THE  ORIGINAL  INSTITUTION  OF  THE 

SABBATH." 

Gen.  ii.   i,  2,  3. 

"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which  He  had  made  ;  and  He  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work, 
which  God  created  and  made." 

"  Kal  (TweTeKeaOrjcray  6  ovpavhs  Koi  f]  yij.  koI  iras  6  kSct/ios  clvtSiv.  Kal  avvereAeaev 
6  Qehs  eu  rfj  rj/xtpa  tj7  e/ctj;  ra  epya  ai/rov,  a  iiroirjae.  Kal  KaTfiravae  tj;  TJ^e'pa  t»; 
i^Su/xri  ctTTo  -KafToiv  tSiv  epycav  avrov,  Siv  iiro'i.r\cre.  Kai  ev\6yr]aev  6  @ehs  r^v  Tj/xepav 
T7)r  i$Sofirii',  Kol  riyiaffev  avrriv  on  4v  alnij  Kareiravcreu  cnrh  ■K^.vrwv  twv  epywv  avTov. 
ii>v  ^p^aTo  6  @(hs  Ttoirjcrat. 

"  Die  Dierum  principe 
Lux  e  tenebris  eruta. 
Christus  sepulcri  carcere 
Lux  vera  mundi  prodiit." 

(/«  Doininicis  per  annum  ad  niatutinas  S.  Greg. 
Masc.  E.  Brcv.  Paris.) 


'&• 


The  religious  observance  of  one  day  in  the  week — a  seventh- 
day  period — for  purposes  of  rest  and  worship,  for  soul-culture, 
for  deepening  the  interior  or  spiritual  life,  must  have  such  an 
important  bearing  on  the  brightest  and  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, that  it  is  in  the  highest  degi"ee  desirable  that  we  should 
consider  the  history  of  the  day,  and  discuss  the  original  insti- 
tution of  the  ordinance.  As  Sunday  by  Sunday  comes  round, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  ordinance  most  ancient 
as  to  its  date,  profoundly  based  as  to  its  origin  and  significance, 
deeply  stamped  with  the  mintage  and  impress  of  God's  own 
hand,  engraven  as  "  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever "  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.      Let  us  then  critically  examine  into  the  nature  of 
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this  high  day,  and  into  its  claims  upon  our  most  reverent  and 
rehgious  observance. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  examine  its  history.^  To  arrive 
at  which  we  must  without  doubt  go  back  to  the  very  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  although  some  persons  may 
affect  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  observance  of  a  seventh- 
day  period  for  rest  and  worship,  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  Sinaitic  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  candid  appeal 
to  Holy  Scripture  permits  of  no  question  on  this  point.  For 
just  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  first  chapter  that  God 
"blessed"  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  including  man  himself, 
and  pronounced  the  order  {Koaixoq)  He  had  evolved  out  of 
chaos  "very  good,"  so  in  the  second  chapter,  in  the  words  of 
my  text.  He  "  blessed,"  it  is  said,  the  seventh  day,  and  more- 
over "  sanctified  "  it,  i.e.  set  it  apart,  consecrated  it,  fenced  it 
round,  or  "  made  it  holy."  The  blessing  which  God  pro- 
nounced upon  His  new  creation  was  not  suspended,  we  may  be 
sure,  to  some  future  or  indefinite  period,  but  took  immediate 
effect.  And  so,  by  parity  of  argument,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  or  suspension  of  the  blessing 
which  God  pronounced  on  the  seventh  day.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  blessing  which  God  outpoured  on  His  works, 
would  include  His  great  Day  of  Rest. 

^  "  Quires,  quse  fuerit  origo  sabbati  ?  Gentiles,  ait  Diodorus  in  Catena  Grteco- 
rum,  censebant,  Hebrteos  in  honorem  Saturni  Sabbatum  colere  Exodi  20  :  diem 
enim  septimum  vocant  ipsi  diem  Saturni,  sicut  primum  vocant  diem  Solis,  secundum 
Lunse,  tertium  Martis.  Seneca  vero,  teste  S.  August.  6,  Civit  1 1  ridet  Judceos, 
quod  septimam  cetatis  et  vitse  partem  otiando  perderent.  Plutarchus  censet  Judceos 
in  honorem  Bacchi,  qui  Sabbos  dictus  est,  sabbatum  celebrare.  Appion  narrat  Judceos 
■^gypt°  exeuntes,  laborasse  ulceribus  inguinum,  quse  ^gyptii  sabbo  vocabant, 
eaque  septimo  die  cessasse  ;  ideoque  eum  diem  ab  illis  sabbatum  vocatum  et  celebra- 
tum.  Sed  liKC  gentilium  sunt  commenta  et  calumni?e.  Lactantius  censet  Sabbatum 
dici  a  septem,  quasi  dicas,  Septimus  dies.  Verum  patet  sabbatum  non  latinam,  sed 
Hebrseam  esse  vocem,  ae  significare  qiiietem  a  radice  scabat,  id  est,  quievit. 

"  Dico  ergo  :  prima  origo  et  causa  instituendi  sabbati  fuit,  ut  homines  sabbato 
opus  creationis,  et  beneficium  institutse  a  Deo  naturae,  conditique  universi  expen- 
derent,  ut  patet  Genes.  11  v.  3.  Sccunda  causa  fuit,  ut  Hebraji  in  sabbato 
laboriosce  servitutis  /Egyptiacce,  et  ab  ea  liberationis  memoriam  celebrarent :  hoec 
causa  datur  Deuter.  v.  15,  unde  et  pridie  sabbati  egressi  sunt  ex-^^gypto.  Tertia 
fuit,  ut  sabbatum  dicatum  Deo,  signum  esset  electionis  Divince,  qua  Deus  Israel  em, 
prge  aliis  gentibus,  sibi  in  populum  adoptavit.  Hkc  causa  significatur  Exodi  31, 
V.  13,  unde  sabbato  Judsei  a  gentibus  secernebantur. 

Hinc  Ovidius  :  '  Cultaque  Judseo  septima  sacra  viro.' 
Quarta,  ut  sabbato,  a  laboribus  totius  septimanre,  daretur  requies  servis,  ancillis  et 
animalibus,  ne  nimio  labore  opprimerentur.     Haec  causa  datur  Deut.  v.  14." 

Scripturm  Sac.  Cursiis  Complet.,  tom.  vii.  p.  188.     (Parisiis,  1839.) 
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The  account  of  the  creation  concludes  with  the  Sabbath 
rest  of  God  when  all  the  earth  was  complete,  which  is  found 
in  the  three  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  where  the  first 
lesson  for  Trinity  Sunday  now  ends,  in  the  new  Lectionary. 
For  the  second  account,  not  a  continuation  of  the  "first,  begins 
with  the  fourth  verse.  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  We  are 
told,  then,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  the 
works  which  He  created.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
attribute  too  strict  a  literalness  to  the  expression ;  for,  in  a  sense, 
creation  is  going  on  every  day— even  noiv,  and  it  is  God's 
handiwork — so  we  must  not  understand  that  God  ceased  from 
creation  ever  after.  For  what  is  Nature  but  God  at  work  ? 
"  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  And  speaking 
humanly,  just  as  the  work  of  Nature  seems  to  be  accomplished 
when  winter  becomes  spring,  and  old  passes  into  new  ;  so 
when  chaos  took  form  and  order,  and  beauty  and  harmony 
{i.e.  kwyuoc)  had  been  evolved  and  established — by  the  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  Power  and  externalized  vocalization  of  the 
Eternal  Word — God  then,  as  He  had  ceased  creating  for  the 
time,  seemed  to  be  at  rest.  We  call  it  the  Sabbath  of  Creation ; 
we  name  it  the  Rest  of  God  ;'  using  similar  language  when  we 
say  God  repented,  or  God  was  angry.  But  though  creation 
ceased  not,  new  creations  ceased  from  that  moment  forward. 
The  forms  and  types  then  established  became  the  models 
according  to  which  God  has  been  creating  ever  since.  He  has 
kept  to  the  same  creative  lines.  This  is  the  rest  of  Jehovah 
God,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Everlasting. 

I.  But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  this  Sabbath  of 
Creation.  Not  only  were  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth  finished," 
but  all  the  host  of  them.  This  word  host  denotes  the  totality 
of  beings  that  fill  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  It  is  applied  to 
the  host  of  heaven  by  Nehemiah,  when  the  Levites  blessed 
the  Lord,  "  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone  ;  thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  the  earth 
and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  thou  preservest  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  wor- 
shippeth  thee  "  (ix.  6).    The  word  occurs  in  Moses'  arguments, 
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when  exhorting  the  Israelites  to  obedience,  "And  lest  thou  lift 
up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be 
driven  to  worship  them."  Again  the  word  refers  to  the 
angels  when  Micaiah  says,  "  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  His 
throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  Him  on  His 
right  hand  and  on  His  left"  (i  Kings  xxix.  19).  Isaiah,  in 
announcing  general  desolation,  says,  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  punish  the  host  of  the 
high  ones  that  are  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon 
the  earth."  In  the  Psalmist's  invitation  to  all  His  works  (omnia 
opera)  to  praise  the  Lord,  "  Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels, 
praise  ye  Him  all  His  hosts!' 

Our  text  then  introduces  the  completion  of  this  Creation 
work — the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  host  of  them.  And  this 
gives  greater  definiteness  to  the  words  that  follow,  which 
announce  that  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  the  work  which 
He  had  made.  He  did  so  by  ceasing  to  create,  and  blessing 
the  seventh  day — the  Sabbath  of  Creation — and  making  it 
holy.  But  what  is  the  completion  or  finishing  of  this  creation 
work  on  the  seventJi  day,  not  on  the  sixth  ?  It  can  only  be  so 
regarded,  as  supposing  the  completion  to  consist  of  two  parts — 
one  negative,  and  the  other  positive.  Negatively,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  creation,  i.e.  new  creative  forms  ;  and  positively, 
there  was  the  objective  blessing  and  sanctifying  the  day.  The 
cessation  itself  formed  part  of  the  creation  of  the  work.  "  As  a 
human  artificer  "  (say  Keil  and  Delitzsch),  "  completes  his  work 
just  when  he  has  brought  it  up  to  an  ideal,  and  ceases  to  work 
upon  it,  so  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense  God  completed  the 
creation  of  the  world  with  all  its  inhabitants  by  ceasing  to 
produce  anything  new,  and  entering  into  the  rest  of  His  all- 
sufficient  Eternal  Being,  from  which  He  had  come  forth,  as  it 
were,  at  and  in  the  creation  of  a  world  distinct  from  His  own 
essence."  Thus  ceasing  to  create  is  called  resting  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested^  the  seventh 

'  ^^  Rcquievit  (He  rested).  Non  a  defatigatione,  sed  ab  opere  :  unde  Hebraice 
est  scabat,  i.e.  cessavit.  Aliter  Aristobulus  apud  Eiiseb.  lib.  13,  de  Prsepar, 
cap.  6,  requievit,  inquit.  id  est  rebus  a  se  conditis  dedit  quietem,  id  est  stabilitatem, 
pennanentiam,  perpetuitatem,  ordinemque  ratum,  fixum  et  immutabilem.  Quo- 
circa  irqitievit  tacite  significat  conservationem  rerum  creaturum,  cum  iisque  ad  actus 
et  motus  proprios  jugem  Dei  co-operationem.     Nam  ut  ait  S.  August,  in  sen- 
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day,  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and  hallowed 
it."  It  is  also  called  being  refreshed,^  in  the  Lord's  commands 
to  Moses  touching  the  Sabbath.  "  It  is  a  sign  between  Me  and 
the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  on  the  seventh  day  He  rested,  and  was 
refreshed!''  The  rest  into  which  God  entered  was  complete : 
or,  as  Ziegler  puts  it,  This  rest  had  its  reality  "  in  the  reality  of 
the  work  of  creation,  in  contrast  with  which  the  preservation 
of  the  world,  when  once  created,  had  the  appearance  of  rest, 
though  really  a  continuous  creation."  Creation  and  preser- 
vation are  one  continuous  act ;  they  depend  upon  the  will, 
the  power,  and  the  fiat,  of  the  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty. 
Now .  the  question  is  :  What  did  the  statement  mean  to 
the  Israelites  ?  We  find  that  Moses  always  communicated 
the  grounds,  whenever  he  promulged  the  Divine  commands 
to  the  chosen  people.  If  he  required  them  to  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  he  gave  them  an  historical  revelation  that  this 
same  God  had  been  believed  in  by  their  fathers.     If  he  com- 

tentiis  num  277.  Creatoris  omnipotentis  omnipotentia,  est  causa  subsistendi  omni 
creatune  :  qute  virtus  si  ab  eis  qu?e  condidit  regendis  aliquando  cessaret,  simul 
omnium  rerum  species  et  natura  concideret.  Proinde  quod  Dominus  ait  Pater 
tnetis  usque  nunc  opcratiir,  quamdam  conjunctionem  operis  ejus,  qua  simul  omnia 
continet,  atque  administrat,  ostendit.  In  quo  eliam  opere  sapientia  ejus  perseverat, 
de  qua  dicitur  ;  Pertiui^it  a  fine  usque  ad finein  fortiter,  et  disponit  omnia  suaviter : 
Idem  etiam  Apostolus  sentit,  cum  Atheniensibus  prasdicans  ait  :  in  quo  vivintus, 
j/wvetnur  et  sumus.  Quia  si  opus  suum  rebus  creatis  subtraheret,  nee  vivere,  nee 
moveri,  nee  esse  possemus.  Et  ideo  sic  Deus  intelligendus  est  requievisse  ab 
omnibus  operibus  suis,  ut  jam  nullam  novam  conderet  creaturam,  non  ut  conditas 
continere  et  gubernare  cessaret." 

"  Docte  idem  August,  in  Sententiis  n.  145,  docet  eodem  modo  affici  Deum,  cum 
vacat,  et  cum  operatur,  '  Non  ergo,  inquit,  in  Deo  aut  pigra  vacatio,  aut  laboriosa 
cogitatur  industria,  qui  novit  et  quiescens  agere,  et  agens  quiescere  :  et  quod  in 
operibus  prius  quidem  est,  aut  posterius,  non  ad  facientem,  sed  ad  facta  refer- 
endum est.  Eterna  enim  est  et  incommutabilis  voluntas  ejus,  nee  consilio  alter- 
nante  variatur,  in  qua  simul  est  quidquid  in  rebus  creandis,  vel  ordinandis,  aut 
praecesserit,  aut  sequitur.' 

"  Hinc  Philo  lib.  Alleg.  vertit,  non  quievit,  sed,  quiescere  fecit  quce  exorsus  est : 
quia,  inquit,  Deus  nunquam  quiescit,  sed  sicut  proprium  est  ignis  were,  et  nivis  re- 
frigerare,  ita  Dei  operari.  Hebrseum  tamen  iisbot,  proprie  significat  quievit,  uti 
vertit  Chald  noster  et  Septuag. 

"  Symbolice,  Junilius,  Beda  et  S.  Augustinus  lib.  4.  de  Genes,  ad  lit.  cap.  12, 
docent,  quietem  banc  Dei  in  sabl^ato,  fuisse  figuram  quietis  Christi  in  sepulcro, 
die  sabbati,  postquam  opus  redemptionis  nostrse  die  sexto,  per  passionem  et  mortem 
consummasset. 

"  Anagogice,  fuit  hie  typus  quietis  sanctorum  in  ccelo  :  ibi  enim  perenne  agent 
sabbatum." — Script.  Sacr.  Cursus  Conipl.,  vol.  v.  p.  202.     (Parisiis  1837). 

'  "Literally,  'He  took  breath.'  The  application  of  the  word  to  the  Creator 
which  occurs  nowhere  else,  is  remarkable." — Speakcr''s  Conunentary,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
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manded  them  to  take  Canaan,  he  told  them  not  only  that 
it  was  the  land  of  promise,  but  that  their  fathers  had  actually- 
possessed  it  {de  jure  et  de  facto),  and  that  its  present 
possessors  were  usurpers  and  interlopers.  In  the  same  way, 
when  he  gave  them  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  gave 
them  along  with  it  its  original  basis  (or  raison  d'etre),  that  is, 
the  revelation  of  God's  Sabbath.  With  a  "  remember "  he 
referred  them  to  the  Sabbath  of  Creation,  the  rest  or  refresh- 
ment of  the  Creator.  It  was  no  new  enactment,  but  the 
Sabbath,  as  such.  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  the  seal 
of  a  covenant,  which  marked  them  off  from  other  nations. 
And  on  what  basis  did  that  institution  rest  ?  It  rested  upon 
something  greater  than  mere  human  will,  or  even  Divine  will, 
and  that  something  was  an  eternal  necessity  in  man's  nature, 
derived  from  a  similar  necessity  in  the  nature  of  his  Maker. 
As  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  works,  so 
must  man  rest  from  his  ;  it  is  a  deep  need  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  being.  And  as  God  was  "  refreshed  "  by  so 
resting,  so  will  man  be  refreshed  thus  resting.  This  is  a  very 
real  ground  on  which  oitr  obligation,  too,  rests,  as  men,  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  rest  of  the  Creator  was  indeed  "the  consequence  of 
His  self-satisfaction  in  the  now  united  and  harmonious,  though 
manifold  whole."  This,  then,  is  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  On  the  seventh  day  the  created  work^ — creative 
intelligence,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  their  hosts,  things  animate 
and  inanimate — became  accomplished  facts,  and  the  Almighty 
surceased  for  the  time  being  in  externalizing  Himself,  withdrew 
within  the  subjectivities  of  His  Own  Eternal  Being,  and  rested. 
II.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  God 
"blessing"^  or  "sanctifying"  a  particular  day — His  Sabbath 

*  "Quod  creavit  Deus  ut  faceret  "*  (Which  God  created  to  make,  so  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Syriac  version  render  it,  marginal  reading),  "Id  est  quod 
creavit  faciendo  et  creando  fecit  atque  perfecit :  hanc  enim  operis  perfectionem 
si"-nificat  hoec  ejusdem  verbi  per  synonymum  iteratio,  qua  dicitur  '  Creavit  ut 
faceret.'" — Sci-ipt.  Sacr.  Ciirsiis  Coinfl.,  vol.  v.  p.  201. 

"The  natural  meaning  of  the  words  here  is,  that  God  first  created  the  material 
universe,  '  the  heavens,  the  earth,'  and  then  made,  moulded  and  fashioned,  the  new 
created  matter  into  its  various  forms  and  organisms.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  R.  Nachimanides,  '  All  His  work  which  He  had  created  out  of  nothing,  in  order 
that  He  might  make  out  of  it  all  the  works  which  are  recorded  in  the  six  days.'  " — 
Bishop  Harold  Browne. 

*  "  Ver.  3. — '  Et  benedixit  diei  septimo  '  (And  He  blessed  the  seventh  day). 
Id  est,  diem  sxptimum  laudavit,  commendavit,  approbavit,  ait  Philo,  Sic  benedi- 
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of  Rest  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  inquire  what  meaning 
we  are  to  attach  to  the  words  where  it  is  said  God  blesses  and 
sanctifies  places,  persons,  and  things.  How  are  they  blessed, 
and  what  makes  them  sanctified  ?  They  are  "  blessed  "  when 
God's  special  or  peculiar  favour  rests  upon  them,  and  they  are 
enabled  to  carry  out  and  perform  the  functions  or  ends,  which 
belong  to  them  in  their  nature.  And  they  are  "  sanctified  " 
when  they  are  set  apart  or  consecrated  for  God's  service,  or 
endued  with  a  peculiar  measure  of  His  Presence.  It  is  this 
which  makes  all  the  difference.  We  say  that  angels  are 
holier  than  men,  Heaven  than  earth,  men  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  saints  than  sinners,  Scripture  than  secular  literature, 
our  places  of  worship  than  halls  of  recreation.  And  so  with 
regard  to  time.  If  God  has  "blessed"  a  certain  portion  of 
time,  it  is  because  He  has  secured  to  that  time  a  peculiar 
or  special  favour,  which  makes  it  energic  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  high  ends,  namel)^,  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  men,  and 
the  honouring  of  God.  And  if  He  has  "  sanctified  "  it,  it  is 
because  He  has  covenanted  to  bestow  upon  it  a  peculiar 
measure  of  His  Presence.  But  it  may  be  said  that  we  cannot 
know  or  understand  how  a  certain  portion  of  time  can  be 
more  filled  with  God's  Presence  than  another.  To  which 
objection  we  reply,  nor  can  we  understand  how  it  can  be 
when  applied  to  persons  and  things.  And  yet  it  is  "so.  We 
therefore  afifirm  that  the  secret  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  is  that  God  does  vouchsafe  His  Presence  to  it  in 
an  especial  manner  and  degree.  This  high  and  holy  day  of 
rest,  this  hallowed  seventh  day  period — be  it  the  last  day 
of  the  week  as  in  the  old  covenant,  or  the  first,  as  under  the 
new  law  of  grace — comes  to  us  surcharged  with  the  conse- 
crating favour  of  God.     It  is  an  "  enclosed  garden,"  wherein 

cimus  Deum,  cum  euin  laudamus.  Secundo  et  melius,  bcncdixit,  id  est,  ut  sequitur, 
sanctificavit,  sanctum  et  festum  decievit  diem  septimum.  Sicut  enim  hominis 
magna  est  benedictio,  quod  sanctificetur,  ita  est  et  festi.  '  Et  sanctificavit 
ilium'  (And  sanctified  it).  After  mentioning  the  theories  of  (i)  anticipatory 
(2)  decreto  et  destinatione  :  the  commentators  say,  '  Tertio  et  planissime  Deus  a 
mundi  exordio  hoc  prime  Sabbati  die,  ilium  sanctificavit,  id  est  actu  festum  instituit, 
colique  voluit  ab  Adamo  ejusque  posteris  otio  et  cultu  Dei,  maxime  recolendo 
beneficium  creationis  su£e,  totiusque  mundi,  illo  die  complete'.  Unde  patet,  sab- 
batum  fuisse  festum  institutum  et  sancitum  primitus,  non  a  Mose  Exod.  xx.  8, 
sed  longe  anterius,  puta  ob  origine  mundi,  hoc  ipso  primo  mundi  sabbato.  Idem 
Colligitur  Exod.  xvi.  23.  Fuit  ergo  hoc  praeceptum  sabbati  divinum,  non  naturale, 
sed  positiviim,  unde  a  Christo  et  apostolis  festum  a  Sabbato  in  Dominicum  est 
translatum." — Script.  Sacroe.  Ciirsus  CoinpL,  vol.  v.  p.  203.     (Parisiis,  1837.) 
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He  walks  ;  it  is  a  Temple  hewn  out  of  the  rock  of  time, 
separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the  days — like  a  church  is  cut 
off  or  set  apart  from  the  world  and  secular  uses — full  of  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  a  Divine  Presence,  which  sheds  a 
halo  over  all  its  uses  and  actions,  issuing  in  the  calm  peaceful- 
ness  of  rest  and  joy. 

Now  this  rest  ^  of  God  was  not  only  negative,  but  positive. 
It  was  not  only  consequent  upon  the  self-satisfaction  in 
educing  harmony  {koct/lio^)  out  of  chaos  (confusion),  order  out 
of  disorder,  beauty  out  of  ugliness  ;  but  this  pleasure  God 
took  in  His  work — it  was  all  so  very  good — was  also  a 
spiritual  power,  which  streamed  forth  upon  all  creation 
objectively,  which  it   brought   into  the   rest  of  God,  and   all 

*  "  These  considerations  fully  explain,  so  far  as  it  can  be  explained,  the  mystery 
of  the  seventh  day  and  its  sanctification.  What  the  days  of  God's  working  and 
God's  rest  mean  in  relation  to  His  eternal  Being  is  beyond  our  knowledge  :  but 
in  our  imitation  of  God  we  must  regard  them  as  represented  by  the  days  of  our 
short  life  on  earth.  Man  being  the  Son  of  God,  is  to  follow  God's  example  alike 
in  His  working  and  His  resting.  The  seventh  day  is  sanctified  for  resting  from 
those  labours  that  belong  to  things  seen  and  temporal,  in  those  pursuits  that 
pertain  to  things  unseen  and  eternal.  Both  the  works  of  man  and  the  rest  of  man 
in  his  earthly  life  are  intended  to  prepare  him  for  the  rest  of  God.  As  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  this  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  implies  that  those  powers  of  body  and  mind,  which  he  exercises  in 
subduing  the  earth  and  having  dominion  over  it,  require  for  their  refreshment  and 
perfection  not  only  that  cessation  from  labour  which  is  provided  by  the  succession 
of  evening  and  morning,  of  night  and  day,  but  periodical  rest  of  another  kind. 
As  a  religious  principle  it  is  also  as  obvious  that,  for  the  invigoration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life  in  man,  a  definite  portion  of  time  should  be  periodically 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  God  as  the  Lord  of  our  spirits,  that  belong  to  a 
spiritual  world.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  is  altogether  different  from  the  idea  that  from 
the  Creation,  a. /ar/icii/ar  day,  a  certain  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis, 
was  holier  than  others  :  this  is  to  make  of  an  ordinance  antecedent  to  all  law 
what  St.  Paul  calls  a  "Carnal  Commandment."  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  determining  of  one  day  in  seven  for  a  day  of  rest  must  be,  from 
its  very  nature  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  appointment,  and  therefore  inconsistent 
with  a  Divine  and  universal  order,  it  must  be  remembered  not  only  that  the  fact 
of  a  sevenfold  division  occurring  so  frequently  in  Holy  Scripture  seems  to  indicate 
some  corresponding  order  beyond  the  range  of  our  understanding,  but  also  that 
He  who  created  man  must  know,  as  we  cannot  know,  what  proportions  of  man's 
life  are  required  for  physical  rest  and  spiritual  activity,  in  order  to  observe  the  true 
equilibrium  of  that  life.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  of  how  great  value 
this  primeval  ordinance  is  for  the  ph3'sical,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  man, 
and  how  full  of  profound  truth  are  those  words  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  when  in 
regard  to  this  question,  as  on  another  occasion  in  reference  to  marriage,  he  directed 
those  who  were  zealous  for  the  law  to  the  original  ordinance  as  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  law.  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. '  " 
— Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  p.  lo.  sect.  13,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cotterill, 
Bisliop  of  Edinburgh. 
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its  attendant  blessedness,  and  filled  it  with  His  peace.     This 
constitutes    the  positive  element  with  which    He  completed 
creation-work.     He  blessed  and    sanctified   the  seventh  day, 
because  on  it   He   found   rest   from  the  work,   which  he  by 
making  {faciendo,  Ewald)  had  created — in  margin,  "  Created 
to  make."     This  divine  gift  of  blessing  was  a  real  communi- 
cation of  powers  of  salvation,  grace  and  peace.     When  God 
sanctified   it,  it  was   not  merely  declaring  holy,  but    it  was 
"communicating  the  attribute  of  holy;"  it  was  "placing  in 
a  living  relationship  to  God  the  Holy  One,  raising  to  a  par- 
ticipation  in   the  pure   clear  light   of  the  holiness  of  God." 
This  consecrating  the  seventh  day  no  doubt  had   regard   to 
that    Sabbath,    which    God    presently    would    command    the 
Israelites  to  keep.     But  the  institution  of  that  Sabbath  was 
not  transferred  to  the  history  of  creation,  nor  was  the  theo- 
cratic Sabbath  of  the  Jews  instituted  here.     The  Sabbath  of 
Creation  was   the  rest   of    God.      But  the  Judaical   Sabbath 
had  a  deeper  meaning,  founded  on  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race,  not  the  Jews  only,  and  for  the 
whole   of  creation.     All    creation,   indeed,   is   subject  to    the 
mutations  of  time,  and  the  law  of  temporal  motion  and  change. 
Thus,  all    creatures   not  only  stand    in    need   of  regular  re- 
curring periods  of  rest,  to  re-create  their  strength  and  prepare 
them  for  the  still  further  development  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  being ;  but  they  look  forward  after  this  fitful  perturba- 
tion to  a  time  of  blessed  and  permanent  restfulness.     It  is 
to  this  rest,  the  resting  {17  (caraVauo-fc)  of  God  points  forward. 
It  is  to  this  rest,  in  the  marginal  reading,  "  this  keeping  of 
a  Sabbath  "  {ua^^ananoQ^  Heb.  iv.  9),  the  whole  world,  man 
the  head  of  the  earthly  creation,  shall  eventually  come.    "  There 
remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."     And  for  this,  God 
ended  His  work  by  blessing  and  sanctifying  the  seventh  day 
— His  resting  day — when  the  whole  creation  was  complete. 
Hence,  some  of  the  Fathers  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  seventh  day  does  not  end  like  the  other  six,  with  this 
collocation    of    words,     "  evening    was    and    morning    was." 
Augustine  says,  at  the  close  of  his  Confessions,  "  The  seventh 
day  is  without  evening,  nor  has  it  setting,  because  Thou  hast 
sanctified   it  for  an  eternal   remaining."     But  although   it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Sabbath  of  God  has  no  evening,  nor  has  this 
Divine  rest  ((Ta/3/3ar«o-/uoc)  the  ordinary  limit  of  time,  but  will 
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be  everlasting,  yet  we  must  not  incorporate  this  idea  into  the 
seventh  Creation-Day.  There  were  seven  days  in  all  spent 
on  creation,  and  what  we  believe  of  the  other  six  we  must 
believe  of  the  seventh  ;  and  if  the  seventh  were  a  day  of 
endless  duration,  so  must  the  other  six  have  been  such  periods. 
The  idea  of  rest  wrapped  up  in  Sabbath  must  not  be  pressed 
beyond  proper  limits.  For  as  the  six  day  periods  or  days 
of  creation  were  of  ordinary  duration,  so  also  was  the  seventh. 
Besides  which,  the  Sabbath  of  Creation  is  always  referred  to 
as  an  ordinary  day  period,  when  it  is  introduced  as  the  basis 
of  the  theocratic  Sabbath  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  1 1,  and 
Exod.  xxxi.  17).  We  therefore  come  to  this  conclusion,  that 
on  the  seventh  day,  when  God  rested,  the  world  and  all  its 
inhabitants  attained  to  the  sacred  rest  of  God.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  of  Creation.  Hence  the  rest  {KaTairavaiq)  and  the 
keeping  of  a  Sabbath  {aa^^aTia^xoq)  of  God,  were  made 
a  Sabbatic  festival  for  all  His  creatures,  especially  man.  And 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  this  blessed  rest,  which  the 
forefathers  of  our  race,  in  the  newly  created  world,  observed 
in  Paradise,  when  they  lived  in  innocence  and  in  the  love  and 
peace  of  their  Maker,  is  a  type  and  foretaste  of  that  rest, 
to  which  Creation  after  its  fall  shall  attain  unto,  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Second  Adam,  the  promised  restoration  at  the 
great  consummation — the  "rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God."  ^     Thus    God,  on    the   positive   side,   "  blessed   the 

*  "  Chap.  ii.  3.  '  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day.'  The  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words  is  that  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  was  immediately  consequent 
on  the  first  creation  of  man,  for  whom  the  Sabbath  was  made  (Mark  ii.  27).  It 
has  been  argued  from  the  silence  concerning  its  observance  by  the  patriarchs,  that 
no  Sabbatic  ordinance  was  really  given  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  and 
that  this  passage  in  Genesis  is  not  historical  but  anticipatory.  There  are  several 
objections  which  seem  fatal  to  this  theory.  It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  this 
verse  forms  an  integral  part  of  that  history  of  the  creation  which,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  distinction,  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  work  of  the 
Elohist,  very  possibly  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  taken 
by  Moses  as  the  very  groundwork  of  his  inspired  narrative.  Secondly,  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  extending  over  at  least  2500  years,  is  all  contained  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  many  things  must  have  been  omitted,  much  more  memorable  than 
the  fact  of  their  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  which  in  their  simple  pastoral  life  would 
seldom  have  called  for  special  notice.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  even  in  Genesis 
of  a  division  of  days  into  weeks  or  hebdomades.  Thus  Noah  is  said  twice  to  have 
waited  seven  days,  when  sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  10-12).  And 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  history  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxix.  27,  28).  The  same  hebdomadal  division  was  known  to  other  nations, 
who  are  not  likely  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of 
the   exodus.      Moreover,  it  appears  that,  before  the    giving  of   the  command- 
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seventh  day  and  sanctified  it."  And  this  ground  we  take  for 
our  obligation  in  keeping  our  Sabbath  day  of  rest.  There  is 
an  eternal  necessity  for  the  recurring  Sabbath,  in  man's 
nature,  as  there  was  in  the  Divine.  It  is  just  on  this  per- 
petual necessity  of  a  Sabbath  that  our  observance  must  be 
founded,  in  this  requirement  of  physical  rest  by  oiTr  nature,  in 
the  fact  also  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  stated  returns 
of  particular  seasons  that  man  can,  in  rest  from  temporal 
concerns,  fix  his  attention  upon  his  Maker.  In  the  great  whirl 
and  excitement  of  the  world,  life  and  business,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  man  to  forget  God,  to  look  down  on  mundane  con- 
cerns, of  the  "  earth,  earthy  ; "  but  when  it  is  hushed  to  rest 
in  the  keeping  of  a  Sabbath,  then  man  has  time  to  remember 
his  God,  to  look  up,  to  adore,  and  to  worship. 

III.  But  the  question  has  been  asked  by  those  who  would 
refer  the  Sabbath  not  to  the  creation  but  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
is  it  likely,  ff  God  rested  the  seventh  day  from  His  work, 
that  He  intended  to  bless  and  hallow  every  reatrrence  of  that 
day  in  time  to  come  and  ever  after  ?  Can  it  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  or  tradition,  or  common  consent  of  mankind  that 
it  was  so  ?  Is  there  not  an  antecedent  probability  that  after 
that  day — that  original  seventh  day — all  days  would  be  alike  ? 

ments  from  IMount  Sinai,  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  Exod.  xvi.  5,  a  double  portion  of  manna  is  promised  on  the  sixth 
cay,  that  none  need  be  gatherer!  on  the  Sabbath.  This  has  all  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  an  acknowledged,  though  perhaps  neglected,  ordinance  of  Divine 
service,  not  as  if  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Sabbath  were  ordained  and  con- 
secrated. The  simple  meaning  of  the  text  is  therefore  by  far  the  most  probable, 
xdz.  that  God,  having  divided  His  own  great  work  into  six  portions,  assigned 
a  special  sacredness  to  the  seventh  on  which  that  work  became  complete ;  and 
that,  having  called  man  into  being,  He  ordained  him  for  labour,  but  yet  in  love 
and  mercy  appointed  that  one-seventh  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  rest,  and  to 
the  religious  service  of  his  Maker.  This  truth  is  repeated  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment (Exod.  XX.  11)  ;  though  there  was  a  second  and  special  reason  why  the 
Jews  should  observe  the  Sabbath  day  (Deut.  v.  15) ;  and  very  probably  the  special 
day  of  the  seven,  which  became  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  was  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Lord  brought  them  from  the  land  of  bondage,  and  gave  them  rest  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt.  If  this  reasoning  be  true,  all  mankind  are  interested  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  though  Jews  only  are  required  to  keep  that  Sabbath 
on  the  Saturday  ;  and  not  only  has  it  been  felt  by  divines  that  the  religious  rest 
of  the  seventh  day  is  needful  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  God,  but  it  has 
been  acknowledged  even  by  statesmen  and  physiologists  that  the  ordinance  is 
invaluable  for  the  physical  and  moral  benefit  of  mankind.  The  truly  merciful 
character  of  the  ordinance  is  fully  developed  in  the  Law,  where  it  is  extended 
not  only  to  the  manservant  and  maidservant,  but  to  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and  the 
cattle,  that  they  also  should  rest  with  their  masters  (Exod.  xx.  10;  Deut.  v.  14)." 
— Speaker's  Comtiietitaiy,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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Is  there  any  reason  why  one  day  should  be  more  sacred  than 
another ;  and  what  cause  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  silence  of 
the  earlier  Scriptures — for  we  do  not  read  a  word  about  the 
Sabbath  during  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Egypt — and  to  the 
absence  of  the  Sabbath  in  all  Gentile  nations  ?  We  reply  to 
these  objections  by  saying  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  truth  in 
any  of  them,  and  that  the  Divine  and  hallowed  thing  of  which 
we  speak  is  higher  than  any  Jewish  ordinance. 

Now,  if  we  look  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  was  asked 
of  old,  as  we  read  in  Ecclesiasticus,  "  Why  doth  one  day  excel 
another,  whereas  the  light  of  every  day  of  the  year  is  of  the 
sun  ?  "  And  this  is  the  answer  of  the  devout  man  :  "  By  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  they  were  distinguished,  and  He  made 
seasons  and  feasts  to  differ  ;  some  of  them  He  hath  made 
high  days  and  hallowed  them  :  and  some  of  them  He  hath 
made  ordinary  days."  Again,  it  has  been  asked.  What  mystery 
or  virtue  can  there  be  in  the  seventh  ^  day  above  the  rest  ? 

'  On  the  number  Seven. — "  Symbolica  causa  est  quia  septenarius  numerus 
est  mysticus,  quo  multum  utitur  S.  Script  :  significat  enim  integrum  rei  complemen- 
tum  ;  sicut  hebdomas  dierum  continua  et  perpetua  eorumdem  est  revolutio  :  hinc 
sabbatum  erat  septima  dies :  sic  septimus  annus  erat  libertatis,  et  sabbati  terras  : 
septem  hebdomadae  dierum,  erant  pentecoste  :  septem  hebdomadasannorum,  erant 
jubiljeum  ;  Hinc  septinarius  in  Scriptura  significat  plenitudinem  et  universitatem, 
inquit  S.  Augustinus,  ut  patet  I  Reg.  ii.  5  :  in  Hebrseo  :  Jerem.  xv.  9  ;  Eccles.  xi.  2. 

"  Causam  hujusce  rei  arithmeticam  dat  Philo  lib  de  mundi  Opificio ;  Septenarius, 
inquit,  solus  inter  denarium,  nee  gignit,  nee  gignitur,  sine  patre  est  et  matre. 
Unde  Pythagorsei  eum  vocant  virginem  ;  hinc  congruit  Deo  et  rebus  divinis  : 
ideoque  grsecum  ejus  nomen  eTrras  a  veteribus  dictum  est  septas  ;  airb  tou  cri^aff- 
fiov,  id  est  a  cultu  et  reverentia.  Sic  enim  grseca  aspiratio  scepe  in  litteram  a  ver- 
titur,  teste  Prisciano,  ut  ex  &\s  factum  est  sal,  ex  f)7rep  super,  ex  vs  sus,  ex  uAtj  sylva, 
ex  %fxiffv  semis,  ex  e^  sex,  ex  eizra  septem,  ex  epTrco  serpo.  Physicam  congruen- 
tiam  dat  S.  Hieron  in  Amos  v.  Galenus,  inquit,  docet  febres  ardentissimas  septimo 
die  solvi ;  si  non  primo,  secundo,  id  est  decimo  quarto  die  :  si  non  secundo,  tertio, 
id  est  vigesimo  primo  die,  ut  omnes  labores  et  molestise  septenario  numero  con- 
quiescant. 

"  Cicero  in  somnium  Scipionis,  ait  septenarium  esse  nodum  et  plenitudinem 
rerum  omnium,  quia  scilicet  Deus  est  unitas,  a  quo  fluit  senarius  creaturarum, 
videlicet  angeli,  elementa,  mixta  inanima,  stirpes,  bruta  et  homo,  deinde  septimo 
rursus  ad  primam  unitatem,  scilicet  Deum,  revertimur,  in  eaque  desinimus,  a  quo, 
per  quem,  et  in  quem  omnia  sunt  dirigenda,  ut  explicat  Andraeas  Masius  in 
Josue  vi.  13. 

"  Hinc  Philo  lib.  I  Allegor.  ait  senario  significari  mortalia,  quia  senarius  est 
divisibilis  :  septenario  vero,  quia  secari  nequit,  significat  felicia  et  immortalia. 
Unde  Dex  sex  diebus  complevit  opus  suum,  scilicet  mortale,  septimo  vero  ab  eo 
quievit,  sed  alias  diviniores  formationes  incsepit.  Errat  vero  Philo  in  eo  quod 
subdit  :  '  Nam  rusticanje  simplicitatis  est  putare,  sex  diebus,  certoque  tempore  quod 
mundo  posterius  est,  mundum  esse  conditum  '  ubi  sex  dies  creationis  mundi  non 
litteraliter  sed  symbolice  accipit,  quod  et  fecit  aliquando  sanctus  Augustinus. 

"  Plura  de  perfectione  septenarii  videat  qui  volet  apud  Philonem  et  Macro- 
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Now,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  common  experience  of 
mankind  and  the  investigations  of  science  ahke  teach  us  that  | 
there  is  a  mystery  and  virtue  in  all  nature  in  the  recurrence  ' 
of  the  seventh  thins;:  There  is  the  seventJi  note  in  the  musical 
scale  ;  the  seventh  colour  in  the  prism  or  rainbow  ;  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  seventh  day,  or  thrice  seventh  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  body.  When  certain  phenomena  appear,  or  a 
crisis  is  reached  with  the  utmost  punctualit)/,  medical  men 
in  their  diagnosis  accept  and  reckon  upon  this  mysterious  law 
of  periodicity^  as  it  is  termed.  And  it  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  ancient  Sabbath,  as  a  fact  and  phenomenon  confirm- 
ing and  upholding  the  sabbatical  idea.  It  makes  presumable 
at  the  least,  that  there  should  be  one  perpetually  recurring 
day  in  all  the  seven,  on  which  the  blessing  originally  pro- 
nounced on  the  seventh  should  devolve  and  be  renewed  till 
the  end  of  time. 

Nor  is  our  contention  shaken  that  the.  blessing  originally 
pronounced  on  the  seventh  day  was  intended  for  all  subse- 
quent seventh-day  periods  and  actually  enjoyed  by  them — 
either  by  the  later  Scriptures  or  tradition.  Upon  what  other 
supposition  are  we  to  account  for  this  recognition  of  a  cycle 
or  course  of  seven  days  which  occurs  so  often  afterwards  :  by 
Noah  when  he  sent  forth  the  dove  ;  by  Jacob  when  he  ful- 
filled a  week  of  marriage  festival  for  each  of  his  wives ;  and 
above  all  by  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  institntion  of  the 
Laiv  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  they  knew  ivhich  ivas  the  seventh 
or  Sabbath  day,  when  they  were  told  not  to  gather  manna 
on  that  day,  but  to  gather  a  double  portion  the  day  before. 
"And  Moses  said  unto  them,  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the 
Lord  :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that 
ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you 
to  be  kept  until  the  morning "  (Exod.  xvi.  23).  How  also 
can  we  account,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  preserved  alike  by  Teutonic 
and  classical  nations,  and  derived  to  ourselves  from  our  heathen 
forefathers?    We  find  traces  of  a  week  of  nine  days^  amongst 

bium,  lib.  I,  in  somnium  Scipionis  c.  6  :  et  A  Gellium,  lib.  3,  etc." — Sacr.  Script. 
Cursus  Co7nplet.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  188,  189.     (Parisiis,  1839.) 

*  Vide  article  on  the  Days  of  the  Week,  in  the  Philological  Museum,  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Origines  Kalendarise  Italicae.     Preliminary  Address,  p.    19,  by  Rev.  E.  Gres- 
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the  Romans  and  other  nations,  but  it  has  been  lately  proved 
that  this  was  originally  a  week  of  seven  days  and  is  a  corrup- 
tion therefrom.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  forced  upon  us, 
whether  we  refer  to  Nature  or  Scripture,  or  the  concurrent 
traditions  of  nations,  that  there  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  an 
antecedent  probability  that  when  God  originally  blessed  and 
sanctified  the  seventh  day,  He  included  in  that  blessing  its 
recurrence  ever  after. 

But  further,  there  is  in  this  septenary  law  we  have  been 
illustrating,  a  fitting  harmony  with  the  nature  and  being  of 
God  Himself  As  God  is  one  in  substance  and  threefold  in 
His  personality,  so  does  He  exhibit  Himself  in  operation  by 
a  sevenfold  or  septenary  law.  The  one  Spirit  is  septiform  in 
operation.  Isaiah  tells  us,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest 
upon  Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fe,ar 
of  the  Lord  "  (xi.  2).  And  it  is  for  these  manifold  gifts  the 
Bishop  prays  over  the  newly  confirmed  catechumen.  The 
same  Spirit  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Apocalypse  under  the 
imagery  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps  burning  before  the  Throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God."  Is  it  not  therefore  highly 
probable  that  God,  having  in  His  own  nature  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  somewhat  which  is  sevenfold  in  character  and 
septiform  in  operation — and  having  impressed  this  character 
on  the  light  our  eyes  behold,  and  on  the  very  sounds  which 
reach  our  ears — and  having  Himself  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  His  works  ;  I  say,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
He  should  have  ruled  men's  time  from  the  very  beginning,  for 
purposes  of  rest  and  worship,  and  of  conforming  them  to  His 
own  likeness  and  image  by  the  law  of  His  own  being?  Most 
surely  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  endeavour  to  be  con- 
formed to  His  image,  by  placing  ourselves  under  that  seven- 
fold law  by  a  devout  use  of  the  Lord's  own  day — the  Day 
which  He  has  made. 

For  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  selection  of  this  seventh 
day  was  no  arbitrary  command  :  "  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it,  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all 
the  work  which  He  made."  His  rest  in  it  is  the  reason  of 
His  blessing  tipo7i  it.     But  what  was  this  mysterious  rest,  and 

well.  "  The  nundinal  cycle  was  virtually  the  same  with  the  hebdomadal  :  merely 
in  a  different  form." 
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how  does  it  bear  on  the  sabbatical  ordinance  ?  The  i^est  of 
God  means,  according  to  the  original  word  we  have  already- 
discussed,  cessation  from  ivork,  without  any  idea  of  fatigue  or 
toil  involved.  It  marked  just  that  epoch,  when  the  Almighty 
brought  that  work  of  Creation,  begun  ages  before  and  con- 
summated in  six  days,  to  a  completion  and  perfection.  Not 
its  completion  only  when  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done, 
but  xis  perfection  also,  because  all  that  God — the  Good  One — 
had  made  was  very  good,  and  everything  evil  had  been  elimi- 
nated. It  had  not  been  so  before.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
Creation  had  been  marred  by  sin  and  death,  the  work  of  fallen 
Angelic  intelligences.  But  now  there  had  come  forth  a  pure 
and  holy  work,  made  by  the  finger  of  God,  with  which  Satan 
had  had  no  power  to  intermeddle.  There  had  at  length  been 
accomplished  the  great  work  of  ages,  when  "  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  had  been  finished  and  all  the  host  of  them  "  ;  and  so 
God  rested  from  all  the  work  which  He  had  created  and  made. 
When  the  angels  sang  together,  it  was  the  trumpet  note  of 
gladness,  the  psean  of  victory,  and  the  chorus  of  harmonious 
hallelujahs.  "  The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  It  was  the  accomplished 
triumph  of  goodness  and  beauty  over  wickedness  and  disorder, 
which  marked  and  defined  the  Rest,  Cessation,  or  "  Sabbath  " 
of  God.  It  was  this  triumph  which  ministered  refreshment  to 
the  Divine  mind.  Not  only  did  God  rest  and  "  was  refreshed," 
as  we  have  seen  in  Exodus  (xxxi.  17),  but  the  104th  Psalm 
speaks  of  His  "rejoicing  in  His  works."  With  good  reason 
might  such  a  Rest  be  the  occasion  of  such  an  ordinance.  It 
was  the  triumph  Day  of  the  Good  One,  i.e.  God  ;  it  was  His 
delight,  and  honourable  in  His  eyes.  Well  then  might  God 
Himself  for  ever  after,  in  the  recurrence  of  that  mysterious 
sevenfold  cycle,  bear  in  mind,  and  renew  (so  to  speak)  that 
original  Triumph  and  Rest  and  Joy.  Hence  it  is  written,  "  The 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ; "  it  is  God's 
resting  day  in  its  weekly  anniversary.  Well  then  might  He 
revisit  at  such  times  the  world,  which  then  He  made,  with 
peculiar  blessing.  With  good  reason  might  that  be  a  day  in 
which  "  Heaven's  gate  "  should  ever  after  be  open  more  widely, 
prayer  should  go  up  more  acceptably,  grace  be  poured  down 
more  abundantly,  and  the  "  angels  of  God  ascend  and  descend  " 
more  freely  "  upon  the  sons  of  men."     Well  might  men — the 
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creatures  of  His  hand,  "  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture  " — be  enjoined  to  hold  that  high  day,  with  the  triumph 
song  of  victory  ringing  in  the  ears  of  a  grateful  and  unified 
Creation,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  which  witnessed  "the 
stilling  of  the  Enemy  and  the  Avenger,"  and  the  final  comple- 
tion of  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  their  own  trial  and  victory. 
Well  might  such  a  "  Day  be  unto  them  for  a  niemorial,"  a  day 
of  thankful  memories  and  elevating  hopes,  and  be  "  kept  as  a 
feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  their  generations,  a  feast  by  an 
ordinance  for  ever"  (Exod.  xii.  14). 

Well  might  the  saintly  George  Herbert,  of  Bemerton,  the 
"  poet  of  the  Church,"  as  he  has  been  truly  called,  whose  well- 
known  verses  on  the  Church  of  England  are  often  quoted,  and 
of  whom  it  has  been  truthfully  and  beautifully  said,  "his  life 
was  one  continued  Sunday,"  write  thus  : — 

"  The  Sundaie's  of  man's  life, 
Thredded  together  on  Time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternall  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  : 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife  : 
More  plentiful  than  hope. 

"  The  rest  of  our  Creation 
Our  Great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  His  passion 
Did  th'  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doores  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  Day." 

George  Herbert's ^  Poems,  "Sunday." 

IV.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider,  as  briefly  as  possible,^ 
the  mode  of  observing  this  sacred  day.  And  from  the  con- 
siderations already  discussed,  two  points  are  evident.  It  must 
be  a  day  of  rest,  and  a  day  of  worship.  If  it  is  God's  resting 
day,  it  must  be  a  time  of  rest  for  His  creatures  ;  a  time  to 
surcease  from  our  daily  avocations,  "  the  common  round  and 

'  "The  Sunday  before  his  (George  Herbert)  death,  he  rose  suddenly  from  his 
bed,  or  couch,  called  for  one  of  his  instruments,  took  it  into  his  hand,  and  said — 

«  My  God,  my  God  ! 
My  music  shall  find  Thee, 

And  every  thing 
Shall  have  His  attribute  to  sing.' 
And  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sang  '  The  Sundays  of  man's  life,'  etc." 

IsAAK  Walton. 
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daily  task."  And  there  is  a  deep  necessity  in  man's  nature  for 
thus  resting,  a  deep  necessity  for  his  physical  and  intellectual 
nature.  Man  has  been  all  the  week  going  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening  {usque  ad  vcsperum),  and 
he  needs  repose  ;  he  must  be  released  from  his  work  ;  he 
needs  a  period  of  calm  and  quiet,  wherein  to  re-create  his 
wasted  tissue.  Irrespective  of  having  a  special  time  for 
thinking  of  his  soul,  and  meeting  his  Maker,  he  requires  this 
absolute  repose  and  rest,  in  which  he  may  assume  an  unrelated 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  active  duties  of  life  and  the  daily 
monotony  of  toil — sweat  of  brow  and  sweat  of  brain.  For  it 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  by  experience  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  model  republics,  that  •  work  is  far 
better  done  after  the  rest  of  a  seventh  day.  So  much  so, 
in  cases  where  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  given  up,  in 
obedience  to  some  superior  intelligence  (as  men  have  thought)) 
it  has  soon  been  found  expedient,  after  trial  made,  to  return 
to  definite  recurring  periods,  first  of  nine  or  ten  day  periods, 
then  subsequently  to  return  to  the  hebdomadal  or  seventh- 
day  recurring  periods.  But  this  day  has  inherited,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  old  blessing  and  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
of  Creation.  It  comes,  therefore,  to  us  surcharged  with  the 
felt  Presence  of  Jehovah.  It  has  the  stamp  and  character  of 
God's  peculiar  favour,  and  it  comes  laden  with  the  grace  and 
favour  of  God  for  the  proper  ends  of  its  creation,  which  is 
secured  to  it.  An  especial  measure  of  God's  Presence  is 
vouchsafed  to  it,  and  it  is  with  a  capacity  and  meetness  for 
fulfilling  its  high  ends  of  refreshing  man  and  honouring  God. 
It  is  our  day  of  rest,  and   it  is  blessed  and  hallowed  of  its 

Maker. 

"  On  this  day,  the  first  of  days, 
God  the  Father's  name  we  praise  : 
Who  creation's  Fount  and  Spring, 
Did  the  world  from  darkness  bring."  ' 

This  day  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest  but  of  worship.  Not 
only  must  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  be  referred  to  this 
requirement  of  physical  rest  in  our  nature,  but  there  is  the 

'  Translation  of  Sir  W.  Baker,  the  Latin  hymn  beginning — 

"  Die  parenti  temporis 
Quo  numen  e.xtra  proferens 
Rex  pater  fons  omnium 
Verbo  fit  orbis  artifex." 
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fact  that  only  by  means  of  these  stated  returns  of  particular 
seasons,  man  can  in  rest  from  temporal  concerns,  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  his  Maker.  And  there  is  a  further  necessity  for  a 
similar  outward  form  in  the  mode  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  illustrates  the  primal  necessity  of  having  a  day  set 
apart.  Thoughtful  men  have  often  asked  why  they  cannot 
go  out  and  have  their  worship  in  the  great  temple  of  the 
universe.  The  man  who  argues  so  knows  not  his  own  nature. 
There  is  a  temple  of  God's  universe,  and  those  who  deny  it 
forget  a  grand  and  spiritual  truth  :  but  the  feeling  gained  in 
this  temple  of  God  is  one  thing,  that  gained  in  the  Church  of 
God  is  another.  We  may  in  like  manner  worship  God  all  the 
week,  but  the  emotion  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  when  we 
lay  aside  work,  is  different  from  the  emotions  felt  towards 
God  in  the  midst  of  work.  For  this  reason  we  are  exhorted 
not  to  "  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together." 

And  that  these  high  thoughts  of  rest  from  the  world's 
work  (however  purified)  may  not  lack  media  of  action  and 
expression,  our  great  Day  brings  with  it  special  means  of 
communion  with  God.  We  have  our  places  of  worship,  and 
stated  times  of  worship,  in  every  part  of  our  highly  favoured 
land.  There  is  no  parish  in  England  where  the  parish  church 
is  not  thrown  open  wide  to  all  (at  least  on  the  Lord's  day)  to 
"  come  and  worship  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."  There  we 
can  hear  God's  word  read  and  preached  ;  there  we  can  pray 
to,  and  praise  our  Maker  ;  and  there  we  can  meet  Him  in 
ordinances  of  His  own  appointing.  Making  humble  oblations 
of  ourselves,  with  all  that  we  are,  or  do,  or  have  done,  to  God 
in  Christ  ;  receiving  participation  through  Christ  in  the  things 
of  God  provided  for  us  ;  we  keep  at  once  in  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  in  the  other  services  and  prayers,  public  or 
private,  the  day  of  thankful  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment. 

And  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  day  not  given  to  acts  of  public  worship,  this  will  of  course 
depend  somewhat  on  the  individual  himself,  the  place  he  lives 
in,  and  the  age  of  the  world  he  lives  in.  What  may  suit  the 
old  might  not  suit  the  young  by  way  of  relaxation,  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  unlearned  and  the  intellectual. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  man  who  has  strained  his 
intellect  all  the  week,  and  the  labourer  of  the  soil.  And  there 
is  also  a  further  difference  as  to  national  customs,  and  ranks, 
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and  occupations.  But  making  allowance  for  all  this,  we  do 
say  that  the  genius  of  the  day  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — a 
day  of  calm  and  Jioly  restfulness.  The  sternness  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  may  not  be  suitable  to  us,  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  avoid  the  emptiness  and*  frivolity  of  the  Continental 
Sunday.  It  was  this  difference  from  our  more  easy  and  lax 
modern  manners,  that  made  the  Israelites  the  spiritual  teachers 
of  the  world.  They  were  the  least  accustomed  of  all  nations 
to  abstract  thought,  and  yet  it  was  this  stern  rule  which  made 
such  men  as  Moses,  David  and  Paul.  It  is  by  going  back  to 
the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  primal  conditions 
and  reasons  of  God's  resting  Day,  that  we  catch  the  spirit  and 
learn  the  genius  of  this  high  Day.  The  man  who  throws  into 
the  day  all  the  spirit  of  its  original  institution,  will  not  go 
far  wrong. 

For  the  associations  and  privileges  of  the  day,  rightly 
understood  and  taken  home  to  heart,  will  not  fail  to  be  a 
suflScient  guide  as  to  the  manner  of  our  spending  those  parts 
of  the  day  not  taken  up  with  acts  of  public  worship.  We 
shall  gladly  lay  aside  everything  that  takes  away  from  the 
cessation  from  our  own  works  and  the  sense  of  rest.  We 
shall  do  away  with  everything  which  militates  against  our 
close  communion  with  God.  The  realized  Presence  of  the 
God  of  Creation  will  lend  even  to  those  actions  which  are 
common  to  all  days  alike,  a  calmer  tone.  It  will  give  to  those 
refreshments  of  body  or  mind  which  nature  craves,  and  grace 
forbids  not,  a  more  regulated  cheerfulness.  Even  in  our 
common  meals,  we  shall  realize  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of 
"  the  nobles  of  Israel,"  ^  who  being  taken  up  into  the  Mount, 
"  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  and  in  common  conver- 
sation, when  the  smile  lights  up  the  leisure  of  the  Lord's  Day 
with  touches  of  natural  cheerfulness,  we  shall  not  forget  who 

*  "Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel :  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel  :  and  there  was  under  His  feet, 
as  it  were,  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven 
in  its  clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  He  laid  not  His 
hand  :  also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink  "  (Exod.  xxiv.  9-1 1). 
"Ita  fabulantur  ut  qui  sciant  Dominum  audiri." 

Tertullian,  quoted  in  the  "  Christian  Year"  for  Advent  ij. 
"Yet  is  He  there  :  beneath  our  eaves        "  Christ  watches  by  a  Christian  hearth. 
Each  sound  His  wakeful  ear  receives  :       Be  silent,  'vain  deluding  mirth,' 
Hush  idle  words,  and  thoughts  of  ill,         Till  in  thine  alter'd  voice  be  known. 
Your  Lord  is  listening  :  peace  be  still.       Somewhat  of  Resignation's  tone." 

Keble. 
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was  present  at  a  like  scene  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  shall  "  so 
talk  as  knowing  that  the  Lord  hears  us." 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  well-sustained  self-recollection.  Holy 
solemnity  becomes  the  day  of  rest.  Anything  of  frivolity, 
dissipation  of  mind,  or  unbridled  working  of  the  imagination, 
will  rob  us  of  much  of  the  blessedness  of  the  day.  Careless 
thoughts  and  light  words,  profiting  neither  ourselves  or  others, 
may  spoil  the  day,  and  leave  the  heart  and  mind  in  no  fit  state 
to  take  the  attitude  of  humble  listening  faith.  We  ought  so 
to  live,  and  talk,  and  think,  and  sing,  that  every  moment  the 
heart  may  say  readily  and  cheerfully,  "Speak,  Lord,  thy 
servant  heareth."  For  as  John  Wicklifife  says,  "Each  man 
should  be  busy  to  purchase  rest  for  soul  and  body,  and  to 
avoid  all  things  for  the  time  which  hinder  this.  For  resting 
on  the  Sunday  betokens  the  resting  in  bliss  after  this  life  :  and 
they  that  will  not  keep  rest  of  soul  this  day,  and  avoid  sin, 
it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  unless  they  amend,  they  will  lose  the 
rest  of  bliss  to  come."  There  can  be  no  fitter  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath-keeping  (the  Sabbatism)  which  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God,  than  the  due,  solemn,  and  recollected  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  which  now  is. 


III. 

*  "THE  SABBATH  KNOWN  TO  ISRAEL  BEFORE 
THE  PROMULGATION  OF.  THE  SINAITIC 
LAW."  1 

Exodus  xvi,  22-31. 

"  'E-yeVero  oe  rfj  rifxepa  rp  l/crrj"  ffvveKe^au  ra  Seovra  Siir\a,  Svo  yofihp  rcf  kvV 
flcrrj\6o(Tav  Se  travTes  ol  a/>xovT€S  ttjs  crvuaywyijs.  Kal  av'fiyyet\av  Maivarj.  Eiire  Se 
M&juiTTJy  irphs  avrovs,  ov  tovto  rh  prjfid  iariv,  o  iKaKrjae  Kvpios  :  'Za^^ara  avairavffis 
dyia  Tw  Kupio)  avpwf  ocra  iav  TreVcrTjTe,  wecraeTe,  Kal  ocra  iav  e;|/rjT6,  exf/ere'  kul  irav 
rh  wXeovd^oi'  KaTaAeiiren  aiirb  (7$  aiTo0r]Kriy  els  rb  irpuH.  Kal  KanXiiroffav  airo  avrov 
€Cos  Trpuii,  Kadus  crui'STa^ev  avTols  Moii/crjjs*  Kal  oxjk  fTrci^effff,  ou5e  aKw\r]^  iyevero  eV 
avrai.  E'nre  Si  Mtvucrrjs.  ^dyere  aij/x^pov  eari  yal  ad^^ara  arju^pov  tw  Kvpici)'  ovx 
evpfQricreTai  iv  t<^  TreSii^.  "'El  7i/xfpas  avWe^ere'  r^  Se  vfJ-epa  rfj  e/35(j/xj)  ad^^ara,  'on 
ovK  effrai  ev  aiiTrj. 

" 'EyeVero  Se  ev  r-^r,nepa  rfj  e^Bo/xri  e^-{]\6o(rdv  riues  eK  rov  Xaov  ffvWl^at,  Kal  ovk 
evpov.  EfTre  Se  Kvpios  irp6s  Moovariv,  ecus  rivos  ov  0ov\effdf  elffaKouetv  rds  euro\ds  jj.ou, 
Kal  rhv  v6fiov  fj.ov  ;  "iSere,  6  yap  Kuptos  fScoKev  vfuv  adfi^ara  tV  Vl^^pav  ravryjv'  Sla 
rovro  avrhs  eSooKev  vfAv  rfj  7])xipa,  rfj  %Krr]  dprovs  Svo  7]fxepu>v  KadiaeaOe  kKaffros  els 
rohs  OLKOvs  dfjLwf'  fj.riSels  eKiropeueffOw  e'/c  rov  tJttoi;  auToO  rfj  rifiepa  ry  ejSSJ^j;.  Kai 
icrafi^dricrev  6  Xahs  rfj  Vf^^Pf  '''fi  efiSofirj." 

"  On  this  day,  the  first  of  days, 
God  the  Father's  name  we  praise  ; 
Who,  creation's  Lord  and  spring, 
Did  the  world  from  darkness  bring." 

{Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  34.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  important  to 
ascertain  upon  what  basis  the  observance  of  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship,  a  weekly  recurring  period  of  cessation  from  the  world's 
distraction,  rests.  For  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  erroneous 
opinions  or  hazy  views  of  so  many  of  the  present  day  that  we 
see  on  every  side  a  steadily  increasing  desecration  of  the 
"  Lord's  day."  About  its  observation  we  may  say  more  than 
almost  in  any  other  case,  every  one  hath  "  a  doctrine,  a  reve- 

*  All  those  sermons  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  received  Honourable 
Mention  by  the  Examiners. 

*  This  sermon  was  preached,  in  substance,  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (Mid-lent  or  Refreshment  Sunday),  March  27th,  1881. 
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lation,  an  interpretation,"  and  so  all  things  are  not  done  unto 
edifying.  One  man  supposes  its  origin  is  Judaical,  and  there- 
fore the  Jewish  law,  as  such,  being  abrogated,  he  supposes  the 
Sabbath  has  been  abolished  too.  Another  would  rest  it  on 
the  basis  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  as  he  sits  very  loosely  to 
Church  authority,  he  cares  little  for  a  day  which  comes  only 
to  him  with  the  imprimatur  and  custom  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  A  third  brings  it  up  to  his  own  touchstone  of  private 
judgment,  and  rationalizes  on  it  in  his  own  fashion.  Another 
regards  it  simply  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  recreation,  and  so  on. 
There  are,  in  fact,  as  many  opinions  as  men.  It  is  to  this 
want  of  knowledge  on  this  most  important  subject,  we  attribute 
a  very  great  proportion  of  Sabbath  desecration.  Such  have 
to  be  reminded,  that  their  own  opinions  on  the  matter  will 
not  change  the  facts  of  the  case  one  iota.  They  must  be  told 
that  the  Lord's  day  observance  depends  not  on  the  mere 
requirements  of  man's  physical  nature,  not  on  the  authority 
(only)  of  the  Church,  or  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  Jewish 
decalogue,  but  that  it  goes  back  to  the  very  Creation  of  the 
World.  It  is  the  Sabbath  of  Creation,  the  rest  of  Almighty 
God.  It  is  a  primal  law  of  the  dawn  of  the  world's  history. 
This  gift  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  the  one  positive  ordinance 
for  the  use  of  man  in  that  Golden  Age.  It  was  the  gift  of  the 
Creator,  and  carries  with  it  His  perpetual  benediction.  And 
if  the  restriction  connected  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  indi- 
cated that  man's  wi//  must  be  subordinated  to  that  of  his 
Maker,  this  Sabbatic  ordinance  taught  that  man's  time — the 
substance  of  his  life — was  not  absolutely  his  own,  but  belonged 
in  its  true  ownership  to  God  who  gives.  If  this  can  be  proved, 
and  we  believe  it  can,  then  people's  so-called  views  must  be 
swept  away  as  a  refuge  of  lies,  and  they  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  great  facts  of  Creation,  and  the  solemn  "  fiat  " 
of  their  Maker.  "  To  the  Word,"  then,  "  and  to  "the  testimony," 
for  it  is  to  their  own  Master  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  in 
the  spiritual  sphere,  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

We  will  not  now  descant  upon  the  fact  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  bound  up  in  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  that 
it  is  the  day  which  He  is  pleased  to  call  His  own,  with  which 
He  has  connected  most  of  the  practical  blessings  of  Salvation. 
We  have  no  time  here  to  point  out  that  the  profanation  of  this 
day  tends  to  annihilate  the  blessings  of  revelation,  to  leave 
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the  world  without  any  visible  token  of  the  authority  of 
Christianity,  and  to  strip  the  Church  of  the  means  of  openly 
testifying  its  faith  and  obedience.  For  if  the  Sabbath  were 
taken  away,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  mankind  are  concerned, 
where  would  be  time  left  for  religious  duties,  for  the  public 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for 
the  reading  and  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  for  visiting  the 
sick  and  needy,  and  for  preparing  for  that  rest  of  which  this 
Sabbatism  (or  "  keeping  of  a  Sabbath "  in  margin)  is  an 
assured  pledge  and  blessed  foretaste  ?  Nor  would  other  classes 
of  society  fare  much  better  ;  for  where  there  is  no  special  time 
set  apart  for  special  duties,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  duties  will  be  set  on  one  side,  or  fall  into  desuetude. 

It  is  obvious  that  w^here  its  most  solemn  services  are  per- 
formed, Christianity  is  indeed  represented  and  set  forth  in  the 
weekly  return  of  the  day.  As  real  piety  declines,  in  any  age 
or  country,  the  symbol  of  it  is  quickly  forgotten  ;  and  when 
Christianity  revives,  men  awake  again  to  the  value  of  those 
means  of  grace,  of  which  the  Sabbath  stands  second  to  none, 
but  is  first  in  importance  and  dignity.  For  this  divine  insti- 
tution of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  has  been  one  of  those  primary 
duties,  in  which  the  holy  Church  throughout  the  world  has 
agreed.  Its  institution  in  Paradise,  and  its  incorporation  in 
the  moral  law  given  with  the  finger  of  God  Hirrtself,  has  given 
it  a  hold  on  the  conscience  of  men  which  nothing  can  shake. 
And  for  this  reason.  Christian  states  have  recognized  its  im- 
portance in  more  ways  than  one,  and  have  protected  their 
subjects  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  calm  repose.  Now, 
as  very  many  persons  suppose  that  the  basis  of  the  Lord's 
day  observance  is  Judaical,  and  Judaism,  as  such,  being 
abrogated,  the  day  has  no  claim  upon  their  observation,  as  a 
matter  of  privilege  or  obligation,  leading  up  to  a  careless  and 
indifferent  view  of  the  same,  if  not  open  desecration  or  even 
profanity,  we  shall  endeavour  to  rebut  the  position  of  such,  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  to  Israel 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law. 

Referring  to  the  episode  contained  in  the  text  under  con- 
sideration, we  shall  endeavour  to  show  from  a  critical  ex- 
position of  the  same  (i)  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the 
narrative  resembling  a  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  (ii) 
that  the  narrative  clearly  points  back  to  a  primeval  Sabbath  ; 
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and  (iii)  that  the  silence  of  the  Patriarchal  age  is  no  disproof 
of  its  existence,  looking  at  this  contention  first  on  the 
negative  and  then  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question. 

(i)  And  first  we  shall  see  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
the  narrative,  contained  in  the  text,  resembling  a  first  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath. 

Now  observe,  we  are  met  here  with  a  statement,  a  miracle, 
and  a  fact ;  a  statement,  where  Moses  ^  says  "  this  is  that  which 
the  Lord  hath  said,  to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord  ; "  and  a  fact,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  there 
went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather 
and  they  found  none ;  "  and  a  miracle,  where  we  read  that 
when  the  people  left  some  of  the  manna  until  the  morning, 
"  it  bred  worms  and  stank  "  {i^kZ,iai  cr/cwXrjicac  Km  eTrat^to-f),  but 
that  which  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day — the  double  portion 
the  next  day  (the  seventh)  it  bred  no  worm  nor  stank.  Col- 
lating the  two  cases,  there  is  surely  something  very  miraculous 
in  all  this. 

'  "Exodus  xvi.  23.  'To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabfeath  unto  the 
Lord,'  or,  'To-morrow  is  a  rest,  a  Sabbath  holy  to  Jehovah,'  i.e.  'to-morrow 
must  be  a  day  of  rest,  observed  strictly  as  a  Sabbath,  or  festal  rest,  holy  to  Jeho- 
vah.' It  is  at  once  a  statement  and  an  injunction.  The  people  knew  it  as  the 
Sabbath,  they  were  to  observe  it  as  a  great  Festival." 

"  V.  22.  '  Twice  as  much  bread.'  From  this  passage,  and  from  verse  5,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  seventh  day  was  previously  known  to  the  people  as  a  day  separate 
from  all  others,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  observed  as  an  ancient  and  primeval 
institution.  No  other  account  of  the  command  (given  without  any  special  ex- 
planation) or  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  collected  the  manna  is  satisfac- 
tory ;  thus  Rosenmiiller  and  others.  It  is  at  the  same  time  evident  that  Moses 
took  this  opportunity  of  enforcing  a  strict  and  more  solemn  observance  of  the  day. 

"v.  25.  '  Eat  that  to-day.'  The  practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  thus 
formally  instituted  before  the  giving  of  the  Law.  The  people  were  to  abstain  from 
the  ordinary  work  of  every-day  life  ;  they  were  not  to  collect  food,  nor,  as  it 
would  seem,  even  to  prepare  it  as  on  other  days." — Speaker'' s  Commentary,  vol. 
i.  p.  310. 

After  this  act  of  wilful  disobedience,  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  "Holy 
Sabbath  "  was  not  disturbed  by  a  manifestation  of  wrath. 

"  V.  23.  Cras  est  Sabbatum  sacrum,  et  dicatum  cultui  Domini :  unde  tunc  ab 
omni  opere  quiescendum,  Deoque  vacandum  est,  ideoque  jussi  die  sexta  vos  col- 
ligere  et  parare  manna  in  sabbatum.  Hie  primo  videtur  sabbati  cognitio  et  religio 
renovata  et  restituta  ;  unde  et  Philo  asserit  Hebrseos,  ignoratum  a  suis  majoribus 
mundi  natalem,  quo  hoc  universum  absolutum  est,  didicisse  hoc  miraculo,  quo 
scilicet  pridie  sabbati  depluebat  duplum  manna,  durabatque  in  biduum,  contra 
ac  fiebat  cseteris  diebus.  Renovata  dico  :  nam  Sabbatum  ab  initio  mundi  institu- 
tum  et  cultum  fuisse  ostendi  Genes,  xi.  2.  Ab  origine  ergo  mundi  institutum  fuit 
festum  et  cultus  sabbati :  sed  illud  in  TEgyptia  servitute  et  idolatria  Hebrseorum 
plane  fuit  obliteratum  unde  hie  a  Deo  revocatur  et  restituitur." — Script,  Sacr. 
Curstis  CompL,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.     (Parisiis,  1839.) 
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We  have  then  to  do  with  facts,  not  inferences  or  opinions. 
Such  reasoning  is  surely  decisive  and  incontrovertible.  The 
statement  as  to  keeping  the  seventh  day  is  anti-Sinaitic  ;  and 
previous  to  the  promulging  of  the  Decalogue.  The  Israelites 
were  therefore  directed  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  before  they 
received  any  of  their  peculiar  or  distinguishing  laws  out  of 
the  thunderings  of  Sinai.  The  restoration  of  the  Sabbath 
before  the  Mosaical  law,  seems  designed  to  link  the  Patriarchal 
with  the  Jewish  day  of  rest.  It  proves  that  the  first  had  not 
been  wholly  obliterated,  and  it  shows  that  the  second  was 
founded  on  a  law  of  primeval  and  universal  obligation  ;  while 
the  miracle  of  the  manna  on  each  Sabbath  clearly  points  out  the 
importance  attached  by  Almighty  God  to  the  institution.  They 
were  now  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
a  fortnight's  march  from  the  holy  Mount,  when  this  direction 
was  given  them,  and  statement  made.  And  how  could  the 
people  be  more  impressively  taught,  that  the  seventh  day  after 
six  was  to  be  consecrated,  or  kept  holy,  as  a  day  of  rest,  than 
by  laying  to  heart  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  manna  would 
not  keep  from  one  day  to  another,  except  that  which  fell  on 
the  sixth — a  double  quantity — for  the  expressed  purpose  and 
use  of  the  Sabbath,  while  the  supply  altogether  failed  on  that 
seventh,  and  ever  recurring  seventh,  day.  The  absejice  of  the 
manna  proved  the  presence  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  manna  through  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  through 
any  other  day  of  the  week,  was  a  periodical  proof  from  Heaven 
itself,  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath} 

'  "  On  the  Sabbath  day  (Its  connection  with  the  deliverance  from  Egypt). — 
It  was  at  a  later  period  that  the  inspired  Legislator  set  forth  a  second  ground  on 
which  obedience  to  the  commandment  was  required.  It  was  said  to  the  Israelite 
that  he  should  observe  the  day  in  order  that  his  man-servant  and  maid-servant 
might  rest  as  well  as  he  ;  and  the  words  were  added  :  '  And  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out 
thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  ;  therefore  the  Lord  thy 
God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'  By  the  command  that  the 
man-servants  and  the  maid-servants  were  to  rest  on  the  day  as  well  as  their  masters, 
witness  was  borne  to  the  equal  position  which  every  Israelite  might  claim  in  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  The  Sabbath  was  thus  made  a  distinguishing  badge,  a 
sacramental  bond  for  the  whole  people,  according  to  the  words,  'it  is  a  sign 
between  me  and  you  throughout  all  generations  ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you.'  The  wealthy  Israelite,  in  remembrance  of  what  he 
himself,  or  his  forefathers,  had  suffered  in  Egypt,  was  to  realize  the  fact  on  this 
day  that  the  poorest  of  his  brethren  had  enjoyed  the  same  deliverances,  and  had 
the  same  share  in  the  covenant  as  himself.  The  whole  nation,  as  one  man,  was 
to  enjoy  rest.     He  who  outraged  the  Sabbath,  either  by  working  himself,  or  by 

E 
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The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  Creation  had  no  doubt 
fallen  in  a  state  of  desuetude  and  temporary  obscuration — 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  their  slavery  in  the  house  of 
their  bondage,  when  another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph 
— partly  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  daily  contact  with  their 
idolatrous  taskmakers  they  would  frbm  such  evil  communica- 
tions be  likely  to  "  start  aside  like  a  broken  bow  "  from  the 
faith  and  worship  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  ;  and  partly, 
being  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  they,  i.e.  the  oppressed  of  Jacob, 
would  not  possibly  have  been  permitted  to  rest  every  seventh 
day  period,  even  had  they  been  so  disposed.  The  Primitive 
Sabbath  day  of  the  Patriarchs  had  been  modified,  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  sojourn  in,  and  egress  from,  the  land 
of  Egypt.^  And  when  Moses,  at  the  direction  of  God, 
commands  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  he  does  it  rather 
as  an  observance  that  had  lapsed,  and  had  been  for  a 
time  forgotten,  not  as  a  thing  entirely  new  or  unheard  of 
before.  Having  been  brought  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  from 
the  house  of  Egyptian  bondage  and  land  of  idolatry,  to  be  a 
separate  and  consecrated  people,  who  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  this  ancient  Sabbatical  inheritance 
was  restored  and  re-established  among  them,  without  waiting 
till  their  arrival  in  Sinai.  And  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  holy  Mount,  the  Sabbath  day  of  Rest  was  pro- 
claimed to  them,  as  it  had  been  done  before,  in  the  form  of 
a  gift  from  God.  "  The  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,"  ^ 
a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty,  and  a  blessing  as  well  as  an 
obligation.  The  language  is  so  significant  and  pointed  that 
it  fully  bears  out  this  asseveration,  "  this  is  that  which  the 
Lord  Jiath  said  (not  is  saying,  or  will  say)  to-morrow  {is 
in  italics)  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord  " — an 

suffering  his  servants  to  work,  broke  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  himself  off  from  his  people,  so  as  to  incur  the  sentence  of  death.  This 
latter  ground  for  tlie  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  furnishes  a  not  less  strict 
analogy  with  the  Sunday  than  that  which  has  been  noticed.  What  the  Sabbath 
was  to  '  the  kingdom  of  priests,  the  holy  nation,'  on  the  score  that  they  had  been 
redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  and  made  free  men,  such  the  Sunday  is  to 
the  'chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  peculiar  people, 
as  those  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. '  " — Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i. 

P-  342. 

'  See  Dr.  Samuel  Lee's  Sermon  on  Sabbath  observance.     Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Cambridge  (1834). 

^  Exod.  xvi.  29. 
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historical  fact.      "  Six    days    ye  shall  gather  it,    but  on    the 
seventh   day,  which   is  the  Sabbath  (a  categorical  statement 
of  a  fact),  in  it   there  shall  be  none."     And  again  in  a  few 
verses  after,    "And    the   Lord    said  unto   Moses,   How   long 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?     See,  for 
that  the  Lord  hath  given','  not  will  give,  but  hath  given  (the 
aorist  tense  denoting  an  act  complete,  or  viewed   in  reference 
to  its  completion),  "you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you 
the  bread  of  two  days  on  the  sixth."     How  can  this  transac- 
tion be  twisted,  as  some  argue,  to  mean  the  first  institution  of 
the  Sabbath.     The  inference  is  clear,  which  is  this.     A  Sab- 
bath  had   been   already  appointed.     The   Lord   had   already 
given   it,  and   in   accommodation  to   that  institution   already 
understood,   He  had    doubled  the  manna   on  the  sixth  day. 
But  even  supposing  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  here 
{oxxmWy  proclaimed,  or  supposing  (as  others  would  have  it,  and 
as   the  Jews  themselves  pretend)   that  it  was   not   now  pro- 
mulgated, strictly  speaking,  but  was  actually  one  of  the  two 
precepts    given  a  little  earlier    at    Marah,^  still   it  is  not  un- 
common in  the  writings  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  for  an  event  to  be  mentioned  as   occurring  for 
the   first  time,   which   had   in   fact  occurred,  and   which  had 
been  reported  to  have  occurred,  long  before.     Thus  Isaac  and 
Abimelech  meet  and  swear  to  do  each  other  no  injury.    "  And 
it   came  to  pass  the  same   day,   that   Isaac's  servants  came, 
and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and 
said  unto  him,  We    have    found  water.      And    he    called    it 
Shebah  :  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beersheba  unto  this 
day."^     Who  then  would   not  say  that  the    name  was  then 
given,  and  for  the    first    time,  by    Isaac  ?      Yet  it  had  been 
given  by  Abraham  long  before,  in  commemoration  of  a  like 
covenant  which  he  had  made  with  the  Abimelech  of  his  day. 
"  These   seven  ewe  lambs,"  he  said  to  that  king,  "  shalt  thou 
take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be  a  witness  unto  thee,  that 
I  have  digged  this  well :  wJierefore  he  called  the  place  Beersheba ; 
because  they  sware  both  of  them."^     Again,  "So  Jacob  came 
to  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land   of  Canaan,  i.e.  Bethel,  he  and 
all  his  people  that  were  with  him.     And   he  built  there   an 
altar,    and   called   the  place    El-Beth-el,    because    there   God 
appeared  unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his  brother." 

'  Exod.  XV.  25  ;  Deut.  v.  12.  '  Gen.  xxvi.  32.  ^  Gen.  xxi.  31. 
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Who  would  not  now  conclude  that  the  new  name  was  given 
to  Luz  now  for  the  first  time  ?  Yet  Jacob  had  changed  the 
name,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  many  years  before,  when  on 
his  first  journey  to  Haran.  "And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  stone  which  he  had  put  for  his  pillows, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it. 
And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel,  but  the  name 
of  the  city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first."  ^  Or,  take  another 
instance:  "And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again,  when  he 
came  out  of  Padan-aram,  and  blessed  him.  And  God  said 
unto  him.  Thy  name  is  Jacob,  but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name  : 
and  he  called  his  name  Israel'' ^  Would  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  name  of  Israel  was  now  given  to  Jacob  for  the  first 
time?  Yet  in  some  subsequent  chapters  where  Jacob  is  recorded 
as  wrestling  with  the  angel  (not  at  Bethel,  but  at  Peniel),  we 
read  that  "  The  angel  said,  what  is  thy  name  ?  and  he  said, 
Jacob.  And  he  said  thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob, 
but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God,  and 
hast  prevailed."  ^  One  more  example  will  suffice.  It  is  from 
the  book  of  Judges.  We  read  that  a  certain  J  air,  a  Gileadite, 
a  successor  of  Abimelech  in  the  government  of  Israel,  "  had 
thirty  sons,  that  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  and  they  had  thirty 
cities,  which  are  called  Havoth  Jair  unto  this  day,  which  are 
in  the  land  of  Gilead."  Who  would  not  suppose  that  the 
name  was  given  to  these  cities  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
this  Jair  was  the  person  from  whom  it  was  derived.  Yet 
we  read  in  Numbers  that  another  Jair,  who  lived  nearly 
three  hundred  years  earlier,  went  and  took  the  small  towns 
of  Gilead  (apparently  these  very  same)  "  and  called  them 
Havoth  Jair."  So  then  the  name  had  been  given  nearly 
three  centuries  before. 

Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  should  have  been  mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  for 
the  first  time,  and  yet  that  it  should  have  been  founded  in 
point  of  fact  at  the  creation  of  the  world  as  given  in  the  first 
three  verses  of  Genesis  ii.,  where  the  language  obviously 
implies  it ;  and  as  St.  Paul's  argument  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Hebrews  requires  it  to  have  been  ?  But  this  case  has 
its  parallel.  "  Moses  gave  unto  you  circumcision,"  says  our 
Lord,  yet  there   is  added,  "not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but 

'  Gen.  xxviii.  i8,  19.  ^  Gen,  xxxv.  9,  10.  '  Gen.  xxxii.  28. 
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of  the  Fathers"^  And  the  Hke  may  be  said  of  the  Sabbath  : 
that  Moses  gave  it,  and  yet  that  it  was  of  the  FATHERS,  and 
surely  such  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  i.e.  a  seventh  day 
period  of  rest,  from  the  BEGINNING  is  in  accordance  with 
many  other  hints  which  are  conveyed  to  us  of  some  distinc- 
tion or  other  belonging  to  that  day  from  the  beginning — as 
when  Noah  sends  forth  the  dove  three  times  successively  at 
intervals  of  seven  days  :  as  when  Jacob  is  invited  by  Laban 
to  "fulfil  her  week"^  after  Leah's  marriage,  the  nuptial 
festivities  being  probably  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Sabbath  :  as  when  Joseph  makes  a  mourning  for  his  father 
of  seven  days  ;^  the  lamentation  most  likely  ceasing  with  the 
return  of  that  festival :  these  and  other  hints  of  the  same  kind 
being  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  intended  to  be  so,  in  the 
epitomized  history  of  the  rapid  and  desultory  nature  of  that 
of  Moses. 

Neither  is  there  much  difficulty  in  that  passage  of  Ezekiel, 
upon  which  those,  who  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  for 
the  first  time  enjoined  in  the  wilderness,  rely  a  good  deal, 
"  Wherefore,"  says  that  prophet,  "  I  caused  them  to  go  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  out  into  the 
wilderness.  And  I  gave  them  my  STATUTES,  and  shewed 
them  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in 
them.  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths!'  ^  Here  then 
Ezekiel  would  affirm,  or  seem  to  affirm,  that  the  Sabbaths 
were  given  to  the  Israelites  when  God  was  leading  them  out 
of  Egypt,  and  that  He  had  not  given  them  till  then.  Yet 
the  statutes  and  judgments  are  also  spoken  of  as  given  at  that 
time,  whereas  very  many  of  them  had  surely  been  given 
before  that  time.  It  would  be  most  untrue  to  assert  that  no 
statutes  or  judgrne7its  of  the  same  kind  had  been  ever  given 
until  the  Israelites  had  been  led  forth  out  of  Egypt.  It  was 
in  the  wilderness  that  the  law  concerning  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  was  promulgated  ;  ^  yet  that  law  had  certainly  been 
published  long  before  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
others.  This,  then,  is  the  argument :  that  as  Ezekiel  speaks 
of  statutes  and  judgments  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  some  of  which  were  certainly  old  judgments  and 
statutes  repeated   and   enforced  ;  so,  when  he  says  that  the 

'  John  vii.  22.  ^  Gen.  xxix.  27.  '  Gen.  1.  10. 

*  Ez.  XX.  10-12.  ^  Gen.  vii.  8. 
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SabbatJis  were  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  he 
cannot  be  fairly  accounted  to  assert  that  the  Sabbaths  had 
never  been  given  till  then.  The  fact  indeed  probably  was,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  that  they  had  been  neglected  and  half- 
forgotten  during  the  long  bondage  in  Egypt  (slavery  being 
unfavourable  to  morals),  and  that  the  observance  of  them  was 
reasserted  and  renewed  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  (or  a 
little  before)  of  the  Law  in  the  Desert.  In  this  sense,  then, 
the  prophet  might  well  declare  that  on  that  occasion  God  had 
given  to  Israel  His  Sabbaths.  It  is  true  that  in  addition  to 
the  motive  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (hinted  in 
Genesis  ii.,  and  more  fully  expressed  in  Exodus  xx.),  which 
is  of  universal  obligation,  other  motives  were  urged  upon  the 
Israelites  specially  applicable  to  them,  to  wit,  "  the  day  should 
be  a  sign  between  God  and  them,"  a  remembrance  of  their 
having  been  made  to  rest  from  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptians.^ 
Yet  such  supplementary  sanctions  to  a  performance  of  a 
duty  (however  well  adapted  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
Israelites)  are  quite  consistent  with  a  previous  command 
addressed  to  all,  and  upon  a  principle  binding  upon  all. 
Justin  Martyr,^  be  it  remembered,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Patriarchs  keeping  no  Sabbaths,  means  observances  according 
to  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Jewish  laiu. 

And  the  same  argument  is  applicable  to  that  passage  in 
Nehemiah,  where  it  is  stated,  "  Thou  madest  known  Thy  holy 
Sabbath  "  ^  by  Moses  on  Sinai.  It  does  not  mean  that  God 
gave  the  Sabbath  for  the  first  time,  and  that  before  that  time 
it  had  no  previous  existence.  For  in  the  same  chapter  it  is 
said,  "  Thou  gavest  them  Thy  Holy  Spirit,"  but  surely  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  been  given  before.  Or,  "  77^  ^^^^^  them  His 
only  begotten  Son,"  does  not  imply  that  all  previous  genera- 
tions had  not  believed  on  Him  as  "The  Desire  of  all  nations," 
but  that  He  was  first  instituted  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  We  cannot,  indeed,  for  a  moment  accept  the  dictum 
of  Paley's  that  "  I  gave  "  and  "  Thou  madest  known,"  carry  the 
slightest  reference  to  a  "  first  institution." 

'  Dent.  V.  15. 

^  Justin  Martyr,  it  is  true,  frequently  speaks  of  the  Patriarchs  as  observing  no 
Sabbaths  (see  e.g.  Dial.  §  23),  but  it  is  certain  that  his  meaning  was,  that  the 
Patriarchs  did  not  observe  the  Sabbaths  according  to  the  peculiar  rites  of  the  yeivish 
laii<,  his  use  of  the  word  (Ta^fiaTiCnv  has  always  a  reference  to  that  law,  and 
by  no  means  that  they  kept  no  Sabbath  at  all.  ^  Neh.  ix.  14. 
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We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  passage  before  us, 
that  we  have  the  actual  restoration  of  the  Sabbath  ^  of  Crea- 
tion,— the  rest  of  God, — "  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  to  the  Israehtes  before  the  Mosaic 
law  was  given.  For,  as  Dr.  Jacob  well  remarks,  "  If  the 
Sabbath  originated  in  the  fourth  Commandment,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  ceremonial  imposed  upon  the  Israelites  during 
the  preparatory  dispensation  under  which  they  were  placed, 
then  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable  why  it  should  have  been  thus 
anticipated — why  this  particular  ordinance  should  have  been 
thus  selected,  while  all  the  rest,  however  essential  to  their 
local  religious  system,  were  left  unnoticed  at  the  time.  But 
if  this  day  were  an  original  gift  to  man,  and  a  primeval 
institution  for  all  ages,  independently  of  all  subsequent  dis- 
pensations and  laws,  then  there  is  a  special  significance  and 
appropriateness  in  its  being  thus  restored  to  Jehovah's  rescued 
people  before  the  peculiar  enactments,  which  were  to  separate 
them  from  other  nations,  had  been  as  yet  made  known." 

To  recapitulate.  We  must  conclude  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  we  have  the  second  direct  mention  made  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Sabbath,  except  the  clear  statement  of 
Gen.  ii.  3  is  dismissed  as  a  mere  parenthetical  anticipation. 
Is  it  likely  that  the  conduding  part  of  the  first  account  of 
Creation  which  ends  Gen.  ii.  3 — for  the  second  account  be- 
ginning verse  4  is  clearly  supplemental  (whoever  may  be  its 
author),  and  contains  no  account  of  the  Sabbath  at  all — should 
be  anticipatory,  when  the  seventh  day  commemorated  the 
great  work  of  God,  its  completion,  and  God's  consequent  Rest 

'  "  Moreover,  God  bestowed  His  gift  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
sanctified  by  it,  and  the  way  thereby  opened  for  its  sanctification  by  the  law." — 
Keil  and  Delitzsch  ii.  68. 

"  Hence  we  regard  the  Sabbatic  festival  as  an  ante-legal — in  other  words  as  an 
institution  of  Paradise.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  received  its  legal  character 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  giving  the  law  at  Sinai :  but  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  continued  to  exist  after  the  law  was  fulfilled,  as  it  had  already 
existed,  before  the  law  was  given — and  it  is  destined  to  continue  until  it  has 
attained  its  fulfilment  and  completion  in  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  the  creature. 
The  occurrence  under  review  formed  the  historical  announcement  of  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  an  inviolable  command,  carefully  defined,  and  requiring  literal 
observance — a  law  which  became  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  the  breach  of 
which  involved  the  breach  of  the  covenant  also.  But  as  God  never  requires  with- 
out first  giving,  so  do  we  find  it  here.  Israel  received  a  positive  assurance  and 
pledge,  that  the  blessing  of  God  would  richly  compensate  him  for  the  cessation 
from  work,  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  required." — Kurtz,  Old  Covenant,  iii.  43. 
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in  it  ?    Surely  no  grander  theme  could  be  found  for  commemo- 
ration, and  no  worthier  basis  for  a  new  (Sabbatical)  institution. 

Nor  has  the  chapter  any  resemblance  to  a  ^rst  institittion 
of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  no  statement  why  it  had  been 
selected  or  sanctified.  It  is  introduced  in  the  most  casual  way, 
and  apparently  only  on  the  side  of  its  connection  with  the 
falling  and  storing  of  the  manna.  Assume  that  the  Sabbath 
was  known  (if  only  by  tradition,  and  not  even  by  practice) 
to  the  Israelites,  its  mode  of  introduction  is  perfectly  natural. 
But  if  it  is  the  first  promulgation  of  a  new  enactment,  then 
we  can  only  wonder  at  the  light  (apparently)  and  haphazard 
mode  of  its  introduction.  On  the  one  hypothesis,  the  narrative 
is  logical,  natural,  easy,  and  consequential ;  but  on  the  other, 
the  source  and  orig-in  of  the  institution  becomes  clouded  over 
with  every  kind  of  obscuration,  and  its  raisoii  d'etre  seems  to 
be  anything  but  clear. 

Again,  if  the  Sabbath  was  Jewish,  and  if  it  is  now  first 
originated,  why  was  it  not  made  to  commemorate  the  manna  ? 
Here  was  a  direct  interposition  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  ;  the  great  Creator  had  wrought 
a  miracle,  to  spare  their  lives,  whereby  "food  convenient"  had 
been  provided  them,  and  even  a  double  or  bifurcated  miracle, 
when  the  supply  of  the  sixth  day  remained  in  purity  through 
the  seventh,  and  all  this  for  them  and  their  nation.  If  then 
this  institution  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  a  novel  one,  might 
it  not  have  been  correlated  with  this  stupendous  miracle  of 
the  manna  ?  And  yet  if  it  had  been  so,  the  weekly  Sabbath 
of  rest  would  have  been  purely  Jewish,  simply  a  commemora- 
tion of  a  marvellous  episode  in  the  history  of  their  race  ;  very 
interesting  no  doubt,  to  the  Jew,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
binding  upon,  or  connected  with,  "aliens  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel,"  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  A  weekly 
commemoration  of  a  Jewish  miracle  would  have  been  only 
local  and  national  ;  but  that  of  the  Sabbath  of  Creation,  God's 
resting  day,  is  universal  and  catholic,  for  all  times  and  people. 
It  would  simply  have  had  a  Jewish  impress.  But  if  we  look 
a  little  ahead,  and  find  the  Sabbath  law  recapitulated  and 
incorporated  in  the  other  moral  and  previously  existing  pre- 
cepts of  the  Decalogue,  there  is  no  narrow  Judaism  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  falling  and  gathering  of  the  manna  is  not  even 
alluded  to,  in  the  reasons  why;  but  far  away  beyond  Moses 
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and  beyond  Abraham,  and  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  the  roots 
of  the  primeval  institution  are  mentioned  as  fixed,  "  for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day."  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  that 
after  interposing  on  behalf  of  the  chosen  people  by  a  series 
of  creative  and  amazing  miracles,  when  God  announced  the 
recurrence  of  the  weekly  sacred  rest,  and  gives  the  reason  for  its 
observance,  instead  of  connecting  it  with  the  miracle,  which  was 
being  daily  set  "  before  their  eyes,"  so  as  to  burn  its  memory 
into  their  very  inner  consciousness,  and  character  it  on  the 
"  mindful  tablets  of  the  heart,"  God  takes  away  their  thoughts 
right  across  the  ages  and  points  the  finger  to  the  great 
creation,  2500  years  ago,  the  six  days'  work,  and  the  seventh 
day  of  rest ;  a  fact  interesting  and  memorable  to  all  mankind 
alike,  Gentile  and  Jew. 

But  Moses  in  his  writings  alludes  to  other  _^ri-/  institutions 
to  which  this  statement  of  the  Sabbath  bears  no  resemblance. 
Take  the  case  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah,  and  its  exter- 
nalized symbol,  the  rainbow.  Did  not  the  covenant  and  sign 
go  together,  tied  up  with  the  promise  of  God,  and  begin  from 
that  day  forward  ?  Here  was  nothing  anticipatory,  nor  was 
there  a  suspension  of  the  Divine  fiat.  Or  the  case  of  cir- 
cumcision, with  its  sign  in  the  flesh  itself  of  the  Jews,  was 
it  not  practised  as  soon  as  given,  upon  Abraham  and  all 
his  seed  ;  the  symbol  of  God's  covenant  with  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  Here  was  no  suspension  of  the  ordinance,  nothing 
parenthetical  about  it;  was  it  not  "in  the  selfsame  day"?  And 
in  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  only  two  chapters  preceding 
our  text,  was  not  the  first  institution  started  the  very  night 
when  its  significance  emerged,  to  commemorate  the  mighty 
deliverance  out  of  the  house  of  bondage .''  Do  we  find  it 
dissociated?  Is  not  its  connection  with  Israel's  emancipation 
expressly  stated  .■* 

Now  how  very  different  this  all  is  from  the  "  alleged  "  first 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  passage  before  us.  The 
Sabbath  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  object,  except  that 
on  that  day  occurred,  w^hat  we  may  term,  a  bifurcated  miracle. 
Nor  is  there  told  us,  whether  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a 
peculiarly  Jewish  ordinance,  or  universally  binding  in  its 
obligation  ;  nor  whether  other  occupations  might  be  indulged 
in,  if  the  gathering  of  manna  was  prohibited  ;  nor  is  it  men- 
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tioned  whether  the  observance  would  cease  with  the  descent 
of  the  Heaven-rained  manna,  or  survive  their  desert  hfe,  and 
accompany  them  to  the  promised  land. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  two  ^7'st  institutions,  that  of  the 
Passover  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  and  the  Sabbath  in  the 
sixteenth,  we  must  allow  that  the  style  and  views  of  the  writer 
have  been  greatly  modified  in  the  interval.  And  if  we  are  to 
regard  the  Sabbath  as  the  more  important  ordinance  of  the 
two,  as  the  former  was  observed  once  a  week,  and  the  latter 
once  a  year,  and  the  former  was  certainly  to  be  observed 
during  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert,  the  other 
might  be  suspended  :  how  could  such  relative  importance  be 
proved  from  their  respective  first  institutions  ?  The  Passover 
is  most  carefully  established  with  critical  inimiteness,  at  the 
proper  time,  and  in  the  clearest  tej'ms,  but  the  Sabbath  is  only 
alluded  to  casually  by  chance,  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  manna,  about  which  all  that  is  said  is  that  none  should 
be  gathered  on  the  seventh  day,  but  a  double  portion  the  day 
before. 

And  besides  all  this,  not  only  does  the  Sabbath  (if  this  is 
its  first  institution)  receive  less  consideration,  as  to  its  relative 
importance,  than  the  Passover,  but  even  less  than  the  manna 
itself,  which  had  just  been  rained  down  from  Heaven.  The 
manna  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  promised  land  was  reached, 
and  then  it  would  be  no  longer  required  ;  its  only  memorial 
being  the  golden  pot  of  manna  laid  up  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  with  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant.^ 
Yet  there  is  a  most  explicit  minuteness  about  all  the  details  of 
its  regulation  ;  whereas  by  comparison  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
to  be  so  stringently  kept  and  jealously  guarded,  is  introduced 
as  a  kind  of  "  rider "  (speaking  mathematically),  or  chance 
appendage,  shadowy,  imperfect,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
other.  It  is  in  point  of  fact,  the  manna  which  is  the  new 
thing,  the  Sabbath  is  the  old.  And  the  Sabbath  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  by  God  till  the  whole  falling  and  gather- 
ing of  the  manna  is  over.  The  only  point  He  mentions  by 
anticipation  is  that  on  the  sixth  day  He  would  shower  down 
a  double  supply.  God  does  not  intrust  Moses  with  any  new 
revelation  about  the  Sabbath  ;  the  very  most  we  can  concede 
is,  that  He  may  have  fixed  the  seventh  day,  declaring  which 

*  Heb,  ix.  4. 
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was  the  day  of  rest,  if  it  had  been  forgotten  by  desuetude  in 
their  house  of  bondage.  But  the  whole  narrative  takes  for 
granted  a  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  people  too,  of  a  seventh  day  period  of  repose,  and  a 
Sabbath  law. 

II.  We  now  pass  on  to  observe  that  the  narrative  clearly 
points  back  to  a  primeval  Sabbath.  If  we  regard  the  Sabbath 
as  having  been  first  instituted  at  creation,  then  all  the  strange- 
ness and  inconsistency  with  which  Exodus  xvi.  would  be 
encumbered,  disappear  as  in  a  moment.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  sanctification,  which  we  find  appended  to  the  first  in- 
stitution in  Gen.  ii.,  does  not  even  appear  in  the  second  direct 
notice  of  it  in  Exod.  xvi.,  nor  is  the  end  of  its  appointment 
even  hinted  at.  But  assuming  the  primeval  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  of  Creation,  taking  for  granted  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.,  not  allowing  that  they  are  anticipa- 
tory, and  discarding  the  proleptical  theory,  as  it  is  called, 
then  all  is  plain,  and  the  key  naturally  turns  in  the  wards 
of  the  lock  which  it  fits. 

To  begin  with.  If  the  "  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  as 
we  have  the  highest  authority  to  be  the  case,  then  we  can 
understand  why  the  Sabbath  of  Creation  was  given  to  Adam. 
It  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  general  and  repre- 
sentative character  in  which  Adam  stood  to  the  whole  creation. 
Being  given  to  him  as  our  federal  head,  it  was  given,  we  may 
be  sure,  to  the  whole  human  race,  to  the  totality  of  mankind. 
Had  it  been  given  to  Moses  either  at  the  time  of  the  manna, 
or  as  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  would  have  been  binding  only  on 
the  Jewish  people.  We  Gentiles  do  not  keep  circumcision,  for 
that  was  a  sign  of  covenant  between  God  and  the  elect  people' 
The  distinctive  rites  of  Judaism  were  for  Canaan,  and  not  for 
the  world.  We  may  have  our  national  days  of  commemora- 
tion, with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  will  take  no  heed.  But 
if  we  believe  that  there  is  an  eternal  necessity  in  man's  nature 
for  rest  and  repose  on  recurring  seventh  day  periods,  then  we 
understand  how  the  Sabbath  was  given  to  man  through 
Adam.  It  was  the  rest  of  God,  for  we  read,  "  He  was  re- 
freshed ; "  but  the  seventh  day  was  not  made  for  God,  but  for 
His  creatures,  especially  man.  Nor  was  it  made  for  angels, 
nor  even  for  the  Jews  alone,  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  but  for 
man,   for  Adam,   for  the   antediluvians,  for  those  who   lived 
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for  the  1600  years  before  the  flood,  for  the  great  fathers  of  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  for  all  nations  (including  the  Jews)  who 
lived  during  the  2500  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second  direct  mention  of  the  Sabbath.  Is  He  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only?  Is  He  not  of  the  Gentiles  too?  Yes, 
of  the  Gentiles  also. 

The  declaration  about  the  seventh  day  occurs  thrice  in  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  has 
been  well  described  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Sabbath. 
God  could  have  created  everything  in  a  moment  had  He  so 
chosen,  by  the  word  of  His  Power ;  but  He  spread  creation 
works  over  six  successive  day-periods,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh,  as  if  to  give  this  newly  formed  creature,  man,  a  most 
conspicuous  and  arresting  illustration,  as  to  how  his  time 
should  be  mapped  out  between  labour  and  rest.  He  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  in  the  third  verse  it  is  shown  that 
that  seventh  day,  in  its  recurring  periods,  was  not  ephemeral 
or  transitory,  but  that  it  was  the  inauguration  of  an  ordinance 
which  was  to  be  binding  on  all  times.  He  sanctified  it,  i.e.  set 
it  apart,  or  consecrated  it,  and  fenced  it  off  from  profane  uses. 
He  blessed  it,  that  is,  endued  it  with  that  potentiality  for  ful- 
filling the  special  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  set  apart.  It 
was  hallowed  for  the  rest  of  man's  complex  nature. 

Now  such  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  gift  and  the  com- 
mandment, and  if  language  means  any  thing  at  all,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  record  of  Genesis  tells  us  that 
the  weekly  Sabbath  was  thus  instituted  at  the  completion  of, 
or  rather  included  in,  the  Mosaic  creation.  Can  we  for  a 
moment  imagine  it  possible,  that  God  instituted  the  Sabbath 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  but  delayed  its  action,  or  suspended  its 
function,  for  2500  years,  till  the  miracle  of  the  manna  in  the 
desert  ?  It  is  most  improbable,  that  two  such  very  different 
events  should  be  placed  together.  Would  Moses  have  inserted 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  primeval  records  of 
Creation,  if  the  law  had  not  taken  place  then,  but  was  put  off 
almost  sine  die?  Moses'  style  of  writing  is  too  simple  and 
didactic  to  admit  of  such  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  the 
second  account  (if  by  his  hand),  which  begins  with  the  fourth 
verse,  is  supplementary,  and  begins  where  the  account  of  the 
Sabbath  ends  ;  nor  does  that  second  account  contain  any  notice 
of  the   institution,  probably   for  this  very  reason,  because  it 
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had  been  so  fully  given  at  the  end  of  the  first.  Besides  which 
the  verse  is  inseparable  from  the  context,  and  it  forms  an 
integral  and  inseparable  portion  of  the  Creation  narrative. 
This  verse  is  no  anticipatory  reference  (especially  if  he  had 
any  documents  to  guide  him)  derived  from  what  happened  in 
Moses'  time,  but  is  an  original  assertion  of  a  contemporary 
fact.  Again,  how  can  we  account  for  the  number  seven,  for 
the  days  of  the  week,^  this  mysterious  use  so  frequent  every- 
where of  this,  which  has  been  called  the  perfect  number  ?  We 
have  this  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Here  is  a 
Chaldean  account  of  the  Creation,  independent  of,  but  corro- 
borative of,  that  contained  in  the  Bible.  On  the  fifth  tablet, 
which  contains  the  Chaldean  Creation  series,  the  following 
lines  occur,  which  distinctly  affirm  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  to  have  been  coeval  with  Creation  : — 

"  On  the  seventh  day  He  appointed  a  holy  day  ; 
And  to  cease  from  all  business  He  commanded." 

The  Babylonians,  it  would  appear,  observed  the  Sabbath  day 
with  considerable  strictness,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  above, 
that  they  traced  it  back  to  Creation.  That  the  iveekly  Sabbath 
was  instituted  directly  after  the  creation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  use  of  the  "  week  "  as  a  customary  division  of  time 
in  the  earliest  history  of  the  world.  Men  very  early  began  to 
make  use  of  the  week  as  a  notation  of  time,  that  we  must 
assign  some  cause  for  this  fact.  It  became  woven,  even  in 
remote  antiquity,  into  the  very  roots  and  earliest  growths  of 
human  society,  even  where  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  seventh  day  were  unknown.  There  must 
have  been  some  external  controlling  cause  determining  this, 
but  not  one  suggested  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  influence  the  day,  month,  or  year.  Such  a  cause 
must  have  been  the  weekly  recurring  Sabbath,  for  we  cannot 
find  any  other  satisfactory  alternative.  We  find  it  in  the  Bible. 
Noah  sends  out  the  dove  thrice  at  intervals  of  seven  days  : 
Abraham's  servant  requests  to  stay  "days  or  ten,"  which 
probably  means  "  a  week  or  ten  days  "  :  Jacob  fulfils  his  week 
of  seven  years  :  Joseph  mourns  seventy  days  or  ten  weeks  for 

*  Professor  Eadie  says,  in  Biblical  Cyclopadia,  "  In  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  among  ancient  nations,  before  they  had  any  knowledge  of  sacred  history, 
and  even  in  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  Africa,  this  division  is  recognized,  and  the 
days  of  the  week  named." 
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Jacob,  and  another  week  is  spent  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  when 
his  body  was  taken  to  the  cave  of  Macpelah.  This  division 
of  time  is  found  all  over  the  East,  even  in  the  uncultivated 
tribes  of  Africa  ;  but  especially  do  we  find  it  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  named  the  days  of  the  week  after  the  then 
known  seven  heavenly  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  festival 
of  their  god  Apis  (the  original  of  the  golden  calf)  lasted  for 
seven  days.  Then  there  is  the  seventh-day  periodicity^  found 
in  nature,  and  in  certain  diseases,  as  if  the  Creator  had  stamped 
on  His  creatures  an  abiding  memorial  of  His  work  and  rest,  a 
memorial  which  no  neglect  or  apostacy  on  man's  part  should 
ever  be  able  to  obliterate.  The  sacredness  of  the  number 
seven  we  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to,  as  it  is  so  well 
known.  In  the  case  of  Balaam,  thrice  did  he  build  seven 
altars  and  offer  seven  rams,  a  number  evidently  denoting 
fulness,  completion,  sanctity,  or  perfection.  Surely  we  have 
in  all  this  a  cumulative  proof  that  the  seventh  day  of  rest  at 
the  Creation  came  in  force  soon  after  the  gift,  and  that  the 
primeval  institution  was  for  mankind  as  a  whole. 

HI.  We  observe,  lastly,  that  the  silence  of  the  Patriarchal 
age  is  no  disproof  of  its  existence.  For  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  other  facts  omitted  for  which  no  reason  is  given,  and 
we  have  traces  or  glimpses  of  the  Sabbath  even  in  the  Church 
of  the  Patriarchs,  or  Abrahamic  economy,  (i)  Now,  to  begin 
with,  we  have  nothing  which  at  all  implies  a  denial  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  there  is  not  one  single  passage,  which  contains  a 
positive  fact,  that  the  Sabbatic  institution  was  not  observed 
for  the  2500  years  after  the  positive  assertion  had  been  made 
at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  and  end  of  the  Mosaic  creation. 
We  might  say  the  original  law  of  marriage  was  lost  for  a 
much  longer  period,  till  our  Saviour  rescued  it,  and  reasserted 
the  primary  and  binding  appointment  of  the  Almighty.  No 
mention  is  made  of  sacrifices  from  the  time  of  Abel  till  the 
Deluge,  a  period  of  1500  years  ;  nor  from  the  arrival  of  Jacob 

'  "A  septiform  periodicity  is  stamped  upon  the  Bible  as  conspicuously  and 
even  more  so,  than  on  Nature.  The  whole  of  its  chronology — beginning  with  the 
order  of  Creation  unfolded  in  its  earliest  chapters,  including  the  entire  order  of 
Providence  revealed  in  its  succeeding  portion,  and  the  typical  and  actual  chrono- 
logy of  redemption  itself — is  regulated  by  the  law  of  weeks.  The  times  prior  to 
the  existence  of  man  ;  the  times  recorded  by  the  histories  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the 
times  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  the  times  traceable  in  Jewish  history ;  and 
the  times  unfolded  by  the  prophets  ;  all  are,  without  exception,  characterized  by 
this  feature."— 77/f  Approaching  End  of  the  Age,  by  H.  Grattan  Guinness. 
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at  Beersheba  till  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  a  space  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years  :  but  does  this  prove  that  there  were  no 
sacrifices  offered  ?  We  read  nothing  about  circumcision  from 
the  death  of  Moses  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  an  interval  of 
eight  centuries  ;  but  does  that  silence  rnean  that  the  rite  was 
not  performed  ?  But  omission  is  not,  as  we  have  been  often 
reminded  of  late,  proJiibitio7i.  No  mention  of  the  Sabbath 
occurs  in  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  II.,  and 
I  Kings,  which  are  histories  so  much  more  detailed  than  that 
•of  Genesis  ;  and  yet  this  was  under  the  Mosaic  law,  when 
the  institution  was  confessedly  in  its  fullest  vigour.  The 
ordinance  of  the  red  heifer  is  never  once  noticed  from  the 
time  of  the  Pentateuch  till  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  ;  but  St.  Paul  refers  to  it,  and  argues  from  it  in  the 
New,  as  a  rite  well  known  and  in  constant  use.  Even  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms  and  in  the  prophets,  the  Sabbath  is 
seldom  expressly  mentioned,  except  when  the  neglect  of 
it  provoked  the  Almighty.  So  little  force  is  there  in  the 
objection,  even  allowing  it  all  it  demands ;  nor  is  there  a 
single  passage  in  Genesis  where  the  absence  of  Sabbath  re- 
ferences seems  strange  or  anomalous.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected, as  so  much  is  insisted  on  from  the  argument  of  silence, 
that  there  would  be  frequent  instances,  "  thick  as  autumnal 
leaves,"  where  Sabbath-mention  is  imperiously  called  for,  but 
where  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ;  we  might  expect  to 
find  many  passages  where  the  Sabbath  is  totally  ignored,  and 
so  patently  disregarded,  that  we  should  wonder  what  had 
become  of  the  original  institution.  Instead  of  which  it  will 
be  easy  to  show  that  such  is  the  limited  space  in  which  vast 
periods  are  disposed  of,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the 
particular  events,  that  not  a  single  instance  can  be  pointed 
to,  in  ivJiicJi  the  absence  of  a  Sabbath  alhision  is  in  the  least 
remarkable. 

But  could  we  have  expected  any  other  to  be  the  case,  when 
we  consider  the  conciseness  of  the  first  book  of  Moses  ?  The 
vast  stretch  of  time  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  is  summed 
up  in  three  or  four  pages.  And  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
embraces  a  period  of  2500  years,  might  almost  be  read  through 
at  a  sitting.  From  the  twelfth  chapter  the  book  is  mainly  taken 
up  with  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
i.e.  the  Patriarchs.     Each  life  is  epitomized,  so  to  speak,  as 
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briefly  as  possible  ;  the  life  of  Isaac,  the  typical  Patriarch,  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  the  Semitic  or  Eastern  character,  being 
dismissed  in  one  single  chapter.  Was  it  likely  to  find  Sabbath 
observation  in  such  a  chapter  as  this,  or  in  those  detailing  the 
making  of  the  ark,  Hagar's  flight,  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
the  purchase  of  a  burial  place  at  Ephron,  or  the  fraud  of  Jacob, 
or  the  history  of  his  wives  and  cattle,  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh, 
or  the  pilgrimage  of  Jacob  into  Egypt?  No.  It  is  impossible 
to  point  the  finger  to  a  single  passage  where  we  can  say  the 
absence  here  of  all  Sabbath  allusion  is  most  strange  and  un- 
accountable. 

(2)  But  although  there  is  no  positive  mention  of  the 
Sabbath  in  Genesis,  we  yet  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Patriarchal 
age.  We  gather  this  from  the  history  of  the  Patriarchal 
Church.  For  if  there  were  patriarchal  places  of  worship,  if 
there  were  Priests  to  conduct  the  worship,  if  there  were  tithes 
paid  to  them,  if  there  were  decent  robes  (goodly  raiment)  where- 
in those  priests  ministered  at  the  worship,  if  there  were  forms 
connected  with  that  worship,  so  must  there  have  been  stated 
seasons  set  apart  for  it.  Although  there  may  be  only  hi7its  to 
be  found  for  our  guidance,  glimpses  there  are  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  religious  duties,  even 
from  the  beginning,  for  there  could  be  no  worship  if  there 
were  no  stated  times  as  well  as  places.  The  Patriarchs  erected 
altars  wherever  they  went,  and  called  upon  God.  Abraham 
"  stood  yet "  before  the  Lord,  i.e.  in  prayer  and  sacrifice  ; 
Rebecca  "went  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  to  some  place 
where  there  was  an  altar,  or  tent  for  worship.  And  places  of 
worship  imply  times,  stated  and  regularly  recurring,  which 
would  be  followed  by  those  "  who  walked  with  God,"  and  were 
"  the  preachers  of  righteousness."  The  Land  of  Canaan 
was  dotted  all  over  with  these  memorials  of  their  piety  and 
righteousness,  who  lived  the  life  of  faith  on  God.  But  we 
are  not  told  how  often  and  when  they  were  used.  Yet  God 
Himself  gives  this  testimony  of  Abraham's  fidelity,  "  Abraham 
obeyed  my  voice  and  kept  my  commandments,  my  statutes  and 
my  laws."  ^  But  what  are  these,  and  where  is  the  revelation  of 
them  ?  We  are  only  told  of  two — "  Walk  before  Me,  and  be 
thou  perfect,"  and  "  Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised." 
There  must  have  been  other  statutes  and  laws  not  mentioned 

'  Gen.  xxvi.  5. 
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"  given  "  to  him  who  came  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  land 
of  idolaters  ;  and  may  we  not  safely  conclude  the  Sabbath 
would  not  be  omitted  ? 

But  Genesis  is  not  so  destitute  of  indirect  corroborations 
of  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath  as  some  might  imagine.  Cain 
and  Abel  brought  their  sacrifices  "  in  process  of  time,"  or,  as 
it  is  in  the  margin,  at  the  end  of  days.  And  as  up  to  this  time 
we  have  only  had  one  division  of  days,  the  six  days'  creation 
and  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose 
that  holy  season  was  here  referred  to  ?  To  come  to  Noah's 
time.  The  Lord  said  unto  him,  "Yet  seven  days  and  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  on  the  earth."  And  again,  "  It  came  to  pass  after 
seven  days  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  on  the  earth."  And 
when  the  flood  was  decreasing,  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove  three 
times  at  intervals  of  seven  days.  Can  it  be  doubtful  that  days 
were  reckoned  by  portions  of  seven,  and  that  that  method  of 
calculation  was  familiar  to  the  Patriarchs  ?  The  return  of  the 
seven  days  brought  something  peculiar  with  it,  and  that 
peculiarity  must  have  been  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath. 

Accordingly,  after  the  flood,  the  tradition  of  that  division 
of  time  spread  over  the  whole  Eastern  world — Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Indians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  all  unite  with  the 
Israelites  in  retaining  vestiges  of  it.  In  the  earliest  heathen 
writers — Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Callimachus — the  sanctity  of  the 
seventh  day  is  referred  to  as  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Philo 
the  Jew  declared  there  was  no  nation  under  heaven  where  the 
opinion  had  not  reached.  Heathen  festivals  even  fell  into 
the  hebdomadal  cycle,  and  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  week 
followed  this  notation,  which  denotes  fulness  and  sufficiency. 

We  might  allude  to  Abraham's  history,  when  the  rite 
of  circumcision  was  performed  after  a  lapse  of  seven  days  from 
the  birth ;  to  Jacob,  who  fulfilled  his  week  for  his  two  wives  ;^ 
to  holy  Job,  who  speaks  of  "  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,"  ^  but  enough  has  been 
said  as  to  stated  days  and  seven-day  periods.  The  genera- 
tions between  Adam  and  Moses  had  like  needs  to  ourselves, 
and  if  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  we  must  conclude 
that,  not  only  was  the  institution  known  to  those  who  lived 
during  the  2500  years  after  the  creation,  but  was  observed  more 
or  less  perfectly  by  those  who  lived  during  that  long  period. 
'  Gen.  xxix.  27.  ""  Job  i.  10. 
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At  all  events,  the  mere  silence  of  Scripture  can  never  be  fairly 
alleged  against  the  previous  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Paradise,  when  even  the  admission  that  the  patriarchs  had 
actually  lost  the  traces,  or  neglected  the  celebration,  of  it, 
would  have  had  no  such  consequence. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  to  the 
Israelites  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic  law,  and 
that  this  Sabbatical  institution  can  only  be  referred  to,  in  the 
"  rest "  of  the  Creation  Sabbath. 

Let  us,  therefore,  thank  the  good  God  for  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  use  reverently  His  rest-day  for  the  rest  of  our 
complex  nature,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  the  holy  worship 
of  the  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  such  God 
delights  to  worship  Him.  Let  us,  on  the  Lord's  day — "the 
day  of  Bread  "  (as  the  early  Christians  called  it) — in  our  pil- 
grimage through  this  world's  wilderness  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan,  feed  on  our  spiritual  manna,  even  the  Bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,  for  the  life  and  sustenance  of  our 
souls. 


IV. 

"THE  SABBATH  INSTITUTION  AS  A  LAW,  ITS 
CHARACTER,  AND  THE  MOTIVES  TO  ITS 
PROMULGATION."  ^ 

Exodus  xx.  8-ii.     Deut.  v.  12-18. 

"MfTjtrOrjTt  rr/v  yjixipav  rSiv  cralS^aTciii'  aytdffeiv  avTrjv.  "E|  r]/j.epas  epya,  Koi  iroLrjcreis 
irivTa  TO,  epya  ffov.  Tfj  5e  V/JL^pa.  rrj  e/35o'/iJ)  (rdl3l3aTa  Kuplcfi  r<^  Qeai  (Tou-  oh  Troiricreis 
iv  avTTJ  irav  epyov  (tv,  koI  h  vlos  (Tov,  Kal  r)  duydrrjp  ffov,  6  irais  ffov,  Kal  f)  iraiBlffKr] 
ffov,  6  /SoCs  ffov,  Ka\  Th  viro^vyiov  ffov,  Kal  irav  ktyjuSs  ffov,  Kal  6  irpofffiXvTos  6  wapot- 
Kuv  eV  ffoL  'Evyap  e|  r^ikpais  iirolriffe  Kvpios  rhv  oupavhv  Kal  ti)v  yTJi/  Kal  Trjv  OdXaffffav, 
Kal  irdvTa  to  eV  oiiTots,  Kal  Kareiravffe  Tjj  7)fispc^  rp  i0S6fjLrj-  Sia  tovto  ev\6yr]ffe  Kvpios 
Trjv  riixipav  t^v  efiSo/xriv,  Kal  fjyiaffev  a\jrr]v." 

"^vKa^ai  Tr)v  f]fj,epav  rwv  ffafifidrwv  ay id^nv  avr^v,  '6v  Tpdirov  eyere/AarJ  ffot  Kvpios 
6  Qehs  ffov.  "E|  r^ixepas  epya,  Kal  rroi^ffeis  irdvra  to,  epya  ffov,  r-p  Sh  Tj/xepcf  tjJ"  effd6fji.r] 
ffd^l3aTa  Kvpltji  Tq3  @e(S  ffov  ov  iroiriffus  tv  avry  irav  epyov  oh  Kal  6  vios  ffov  Kal  f] 
dvydri]p  ffov,  b  Trais  ffov  koL  t)  iraiSlffKr)  ffov  6  ^ovs  Kal  rh  vno^vyiov  ffOv,  Kal  irav 
KTTJvos  ffov,  Kal  irpoffTiKvTO'i  6  TrapotKcev  iv  ffoi,  'iva  avairaiiffriTai  6  iroTs  ffov,  /cat  ri  iraiSiffKri 
ffov,  Kal  tJ>  vwo^vyiSv  ffov,  Siffwep  koI  ffv.  Kal  fivTiffBriffrj  '6ti  oIk4tt]s  fjffQa  iv  yfj 
AlyvTTTCfi,  Kal  i^riyayt  ff€  Kvpios  6  QeSs  ffov  iKeldev  ev  x^'P'  Kparai^  Kal  iv  fipax'iovi 
vi\ii)\(ti-  Sia  TOVTO  ffvviTa^e  aoi  Kvpios  h  @e6s  ffov  aSffre  (pvXdffffeffdai  t))v  yj/xepav  tqiv 
ffa$^dTCi)v  Kal  aytd^etv  avTi)v. 

"  At  quique  sacratissino 
Hujus  diei  tempore 
Horis  quietis  psallimus 
Donis  beatis  muneret." 

(In  Dominicis  ad  matutinas.     E.  Brev.  Sar.) 

That  the  Sabbath  was  pre-Mosaic,  observed  during  the 
Patriarchal  ages,  and  dates  back  to  Creation  and  the  garden 
of  Eden,  must  be  evident  to  the  critical  student  of  that  con- 
cise, and,  if  you  will,  fragmentary  record  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  seventh  day,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  joy  would  have  been 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  in  substance  at  St,  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (Palm  Sunday),  April  loth,  iSSi. 
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perpetuated,  from  Creation  itself,  to  the  end  of  time,  had  not 
sin  entered  into  the  world.     But  by  that  event  the  goodly  gift 
of  Paradise  was  marred,  although  it  was  not  utterly  destroyed. 
With  the  fall  of  man,  the  Sabbath,  like  man  himself,  entered 
into    a    new    and    humbling  stage    of  its    history.     It    could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  fulness  of  the  original  Presence  and  Bless- 
ing, for  sin  shut  out    that  Presence.     Yet  the  wreck    of  its 
former  self  might,  and  Scripture  and  Gentile  tradition  testify 
that  it  did,  remain  to  comfort   man   in  his  fallen  estate.  ■    It 
was,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  even  in  the  Patriarchal  Church, 
still  observed  by  the  devout  with  sacrifices  and  services.     If 
there  were  altars,  and  priests,  and  services,  when  men  "  stood 
before  the  Lord,"  and  "  went  to  enquire  of  the  Lord,"  there 
must  have  been  stated  times  and  regular  seasons,  rest  days 
and  Sabbatisms,  in  which  such  worship  was  performed.     The 
second  lamb,  ofifered  on  the  Sabbath  day  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
was  probably  the  remains  of  the  patriarchal  custom,  handed 
down  through  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  in  whose 
person   began    the   corporate  life   of  the  Church.     But  such 
sacrificial    modes   of  approach,  and    the    abeyance   of   God's 
visible    Presence,    even    on    that    favoured    day,    mournfully 
proved    how    far   it    had    fallen    from    its    original    height  of 
privilege,  and  of  efficiency  for  its  purpose.     The  "blessing," 
and  "sanctification/'  were  but  a  shadow  of  what  had  been  once, 
and  was  destined  to  be  yet  again.     The  Sabbath,  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  was  still  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  if  for 
the  time  was  inadequate  for  its  ancient  purpose,  was  certain 
to  rise  up  again. 

The  Law  of  Moses,  while  it  restored  some  of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  Sabbath,  and  brought  men  nearer  to  God's 
Presence,  yet  added  likewise  to  its  burdens,  in  annexing  the 
penalty  of  death  to  a  breach  of  its  requirements.  Like  the 
Mount,  the  Sabbath  brought  God  nearer  to  man,  and  was  a 
temple  in  which  He  might  be  approached.  But  it  brought 
Him  nearer  also  in  terrors,  so  it  needed  to  be  fenced  round 
with  threatenings,  like  the  Mount,  lest  they  should  die.  Man 
could  not  yet  endure  the  Presence  of  God  without  special 
precautions.  The  ancient  Rest  of  God,  instead  of  shedding 
a  cheering  light  and  warmth  upon  the  day,  as  formerly,  now 
cast  a  sort  of  lurid  glow.  Under  one  aspect  indeed,  it  was 
(as  it  could  not  help  being)  "  a  delight,"  because  "  holy  unto 
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the  Lord  and  honourable  ; "  but  from  another  point  of  view,  it 
was  a  burden,  spent  partly  in  joy,  in  remembrance  of  creation, 
and  of  the  deliverance  ^  out  of  Egypt  (as  it  should  seem)  on 
that  day  :  "  and  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out 
thence,  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm, 
therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day,"  spent  partly  in  terror  under  a  sense  of  the 
terrific  threats  of  the  Law  ;  it  still  needed  to  be  remade 
altogether,  ere  it  could  bear  any  close  resemblance  to  the 
Sabbath  days  of  Paradise.     But  we  are  anticipating. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  to  Moses  before 
the  law  was  given  from  Sinai,  else  he  could  not  have  said  to 
the  Israelites  in  connection  with  the  giving  of  manna,  "  to- 
morrow (is)  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,  ye 
shall  not  find  manna  in  the  field."  The  absence  of  manna 
proved  the  presence  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  preservation  of 
manna  through  the  Sabbath  day  (and  this  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness),  and  not  through  any  other  day  of  the  week, 
was  a  periodical  proof  from  Heaven  itself,  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath. 

But  although  the  Lord  had  given  the  Sabbath,  "  see,  for  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  (t^wicfv,  aorist,  denoting  a  completed  act) 
you  the  Sabbath,"  ^  it  had  not  yet  been  comprehended  as  a 
law,  and  promulged  as  such.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  new 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Sabbatical  rest.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Sabbath  had  been  a  fact,  a  blessed  gift  and  privilege  of 
Almighty  God,  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  observed  more  or 
less  by  the  Patriarchs,  fallen  into  desuetude  more  or  less 
during  Israel's  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  now  restored  to  some- 
what of  its  former  position  and  glory  during  their  wanderings. 
But  it  had  not  become  a  direct  enactment,  a  positive  law,  a 
controlling  statute,  bound  up  in  a  code  of  jurisprudence.  We 
come  now  to  consider  the  Sabbath  institution  as  a  laiv,  its 
character^  and  the  motives  to  its  promulgation  from  Mount 
Sinai.^ 

I.  And  first  we  notice  that  the  Sabbath  was  included  in  the 

*  Deut.  V.  15.  ^  Exod.  xvi.  29. 

'  "The  first  table  directs  the  eye  of  man  upwards,  to  God— to  the  Person  of 
the  one,  holy  spiritual  God  ;  the  second  downwards,  to  the  relations  of  earth, 
which  God  has  instituted  andvvhich  he  is  required  to  maintain."— Kurtz,  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
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Decalogue,  or  the  "  Ten  Words  "  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, of  the  moral  law  of  God.  As  such  then  it  is  a 
part  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  just  as  binding  as  any  of  the 
other  nine,  and  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  commandments  and  the  cere- 
monial usages  under  the  law.  For  what  is  the  character  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  code  of  ten  Commandments,  in  which  the  sanc- 
tification  of  one  day  in  seven  is  prescribed  ?  Was  it  a  new  code  ? 
Did  the  Decalogue  make  it  {i.e.  as  something  new)  criminal  to 
commit  murder  or  adultery  ?  Was  theft  no  sin  before  the  law 
of  Moses  said  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  ?  No.  Vv^hat  then  is 
the  Decalogue .?  The  Decalogue  is  the  summary  of  the  im- 
mutable law,  the  unchanging  moral  law  of  God  Himself, 
written  upon  the  heart  of  Adam  before  the  fall.  These  com- 
mands were  kept,  in  substance,  by  the  Patriarchs,  before  they 
were  reduced  to  a  code.  They  are  the  concreted  attributes  of 
Deity  itself  They  are  the  eternal  rules  of  right  and  wrong, 
resting  on  the  authoritative  will  of  God,  and  arising  from  the 
essential  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  his  Creator  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  They  form  the  standard  of  human  obedience, 
and  the  rescript  of  Divine  holiness.  The  universality  and  un- 
changing authority  of  these  precepts  is  the  foundation  of  all 
society,  religious  and  civil ;  it  is  the  rule  of  domestic  life,  and 
bond  of  government.  The  Decalogue  was  not  a  neiv  code,  but 
a  declaration  of  original  law  ;  a  republication  of  the  divine 
edicts  given  at  the  beginning.  It  was  a  restoration  of  primi- 
tive jurisprudence.^     And  if  this  be  the  case — and  what  else 

'   "  Deut.  V.  12.     Observa  diem  sabbati  ut  sanctifices  cum. 

"  Hie  uti  et  Exodi  xx.  perfectum  de  sabbato  colendo  datur  prseceptum  cujus 
prseludium  et  inchoatio  in  manna  praecessit,  Exod.  xvi.  23,  imo  in  genesi  mundi  : 
exinde  enim  coli  coepisse  sabbatum,  ostendi  Gen.  ii.  3. 

"  Nota.  Praeceptum  hoc,  quatenus  diem  et  tempus  aliquod  Dei  cultui  publico 
et  externo  dandum  prsecipit,  morale  est  et  naturale  :  hoc  enim  faciendum  esse, 
dictat  lex  naturce  :  quatenus  vero  diem  septimum,  sive  sabbatum  ad  hoc  deter- 
minat,  eoque  quiescere  jubet,  ceeremoniale  est,  ideoque  jam  in  lege  nova  abolitum. 
Ita  D.  Thom.  2.  2.  9,  122,  art  4  ad  i. 

"  Nota  secundo.  Sabbatum,  id  est,  quies  Dei,  quo  scilicet  Deus  ab  opere  crea- 
tionis  cessavit  die  septimo  mundi,  sacramentum  fuit,  et  causa  legalis  et  caeremoni- 
alis  hujus  festi  sabbati.  Hoc  festum  rursum,  allegoiice  typus  erat  sabbati,  id  est 
quietis,  qua  Christus  quievit  in  sepulchre  eodem  die.  Tropolog,  vero  typus  erat 
sabbati  nostri,  quo  a  peccatis  cessare  debemus,  de  quo  vide  Athanas.  horn  in  illud  : 
Omnia  mihi  tradita  sunt  et  S.  Hieron  in  c.  59  Isaite,  et  S.  Gregorium,  lib.  ii.  Reg. 
Ep.  3.  Anagogice  vero  sabbatum  typus  erat  et  causa  sabbati  et  quietis  asternse  in 
coelis,  uti  docet  S.  Paulus  Heb.  iv.  3,  nam  ut  ait  S.  Johannes  Apoc.  xiv.  13. 
Amodo  jam  dicit  spiritus,  et  reqtdescant  a  laboribus  stns ;  opera  enim  illortmi  seqtmn- 
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can  it  be  ? — are  we  to  imagine  that  the  first  three  command- 
ments have  a  moral  meaning  and  universal  application,  and 
the  laws  of  the  second  table  have  a  moral  meaning  and  uni- 
versal application,  and  yet  that  the  fourth  commandment, 
which  is  enshrined  among,  and  embedded  between,  them  by 
the  hand  of  God  Himself,  has  no  such  moral  significance 
which  prescribes  the  sanctification  of  one  day  in  seven  ;  that 
virtually  and  in  substance  it  has  no  such  perpetual  obligation  ? 
Can  we  suppose,  that  a  code  written  and  graven  with  the 
finger  of  God  was  so  incorrectly  framed  ?  Nay,  rather  it  is 
like  the  vesture  of  Christ,  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout  ;  ^  we  must  and  dare  not  take  the 
two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  into  our  hands  and  erase  the  last 
of  the  first  Table,  leaving  only  nine.  If  this  were  permissible, 
what  does  the  Church  of  England  mean  by  putting  the  whole 
of  the  Decalogue  into  the  hands  of  her  children,  neither  more 
nor  less,  as  a  summary  of  Christian  duty,  and  rule  of  holy 
obedience  ?  Why  does  she  recite  the  fourth  commandment 
froni  her  altars  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  all  the  year  round,  and 

tur  illos.  Unde  Rupertus  hoc  prseceptum  anagogice  sic  exponit,  9.  8.  Memento 
ut  diem  sabbati  sandifices,  id  est,  in  omnibus  operibus  tuis  Dei  retributionem, 
et  requiem  seternam  paratam  attende." — Script.  Sacr.  Cursus  Compl.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  187. 

"  Ut  sandifices  cum.  Observa  et  celebra  sabbatum,  quasi  sanctum  et  a  reli- 
quis  diebus  separatum,  quietique  et  recolendo  creationis  operi,  aliisque  Dei  bene- 
ficiis  dicatum,  cujus  finis  ut  te  moneam,  addidi  vocem  memento,  Exod.  xx.  8.  Hasc 
ergo  sanctificatio  sabbati,  qute  hie  directe  prsecipitur,  non  erat  alia,  quam  vacatio 
ab  omni  opere,  ut  patet  v.  II,  et  Exodi  xx.  10,  nan  colendo  hoc  modo  sabbatum, 
ut  jusserat  Deus,  tacite  profitebantur  Hebrsei,  Deum  creatorem  esse,  et  largitorem 
bonorum  omnium.  Finis  vero  prascepti  erat,  ut  otium  haberent  vacandi  Deo  rebus- 
que  divinis,  et  Dei  beneficiis  recolendis  unde  Exodi  xx.  11,  dicitur  quod  Deus 
benedixerit  et  sanctificaverit  sabbatum,  videlicet  hoc  ipso  quo  sabbatum  ab  aliis 
diebus  ad  sui  cultum  jam  dictum  segregavit.  Scribit  Josephus  lib.  7.  Belli  14  et 
Plinius  lib.  xxi.  2,  in  Judsea  fluvium  esse  qui  per  sex  dies  fluat,  septimo  fluere 
desinat,  relinquatque  alveum  siccum,  ideoque  eum  sabbaticiim  vocari.  Nota,  Sabbati 
summa  erat  solemnitas  praa  ceteris  festis  omnibus  :  inde  nee  cibum  in  eo  parare 
licebat,  uti  de  manna  vidimus  Exodi  xvi.  29,  me  ignem  accendere,  ut  patet  Exod 
xxxv.  3,  quffi  tamen  in  aliis  festis  facere  licebat.  Hinc  factum  est,  ut  nomen 
sabbati  omnibus  aliis  festis  communicaretur,  omniaque  vocarentur  sabbata, 
ut  patet  Lev'it.  xxiii.  24,  33,  imo  et  tota  hebdomada  a  potior!  sui  parte  et  die, 
vocaretur  sabbatum  (hinc  ait  Pharisteus  ;  Jejiuio  bis  in  sabbato  id  est  in  hebdo- 
mada) atque  a  Sabbato  reliqui  dies  denominarentur,  ut  prima  sabbati,  sive  post 
sabbatum,  erat  dies  Dominica  :  secunda  sabbati  erat  dies  luna;,  et  ita  consequenter. 
Vidi  S.  Hieron  epist  150  ad  Hedibiam.  Usurpatur  autem  subinde  pluralis  pro 
singulari,  idemque  est  Sabbata  et  Sabbatum  ut  una  sabbatorum  est  prima  sabbati. 
Script.  Sacr.  Cursus  Compl.,  tom.  vii.  p.  190.     (Parisiis,  1S39.) 

'  John  xix.  23. 
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put  into  the  mouths  of  her  people  a  solemn  supplication, 
asking  pardon  for  the  violation  of  this  as  of  the  other  com- 
mandments, and  prayer  for  grace  to  keep  it  ?  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  t/iis  law,"  and 
again  at  the  end,  "  write  a//  these  Thy  laws  in  our  hearts,  we 
beseech  Thee." 

Now  the  sanctification  of  one  day  in  seven  is  a  matter  of 
positive  institution,-^  for  though  we  may  see  the  moral  fitness 
of  having  some  portion  of  time  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes, 
we  may  not  see  the  reason  of  a  seventh  day  period  of  rest  and 
worship.     But  Almighty  God  does  everything  in  number  and 

*  "In  the  preceding  commandments  all  the  fmidamental  principles  of  the  service 
of  God  are  indicated  and  asserted  that  this  service,  as  rendered  by  man  on  earth, 
nmst  want  definiteness  and  form  unless  Divine  Law  should  determine  some  order 
and  proportion  in  respect  of  time.  The  fourth  commandment  expresses  in  the 
form  of  law  the  principles  in  regard  to  man's  use  of  time  which  are  involved  in 
God's  creation  of  man.  It  must  be  noticed  that  in  this  law  the  duty  of  fulfilling 
during  six  days  the  original  precept  to  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  which 
involves  a  very  large  and  important  class  of  practical  duties  and  responsibilities, 
which  we  owe  to  God  and  not  man  only,  is  as  distinctly  asserted  as  the  duty  of 
resting  from  such  labour  after  the  example  of  our  Creator  on  the  seventh  day. 
The  interpretation  and  application  of  this  law,  which  was  suited  for  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  we  need  not  consider,  here  at  least,  except  to  observe  that  the 
secondary  laws  on  this  subject,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  days  which  should 
be  criven  to  religious  worship,  and  observed  as  "  Sabbaths,"  themselves  prove  that 
this  commandment,  as  well  as  all  others,  though  given'  for  the  instruction  and 
direction  of  the  conscience,  is  to  be  observed  by  man  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter. 

"Regarding  it  in  this  light,  we  must  consider  the  fourth  commandment,  in  its 
positive  aspect,  as  indicating  the  duty  of  man  to  devote  a  sufficient  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  worship  of  God  and  to  those  pursuits  which  belong  to  the  spiritual 
world.  What  the  proportion  should  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  Christian  directed  by  law  itself,  but  not  interpreting  it  in  the  literal 
and  servile  spirit  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  by  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  day  and  day  would  contradict  the  law  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
negative  aspect  this  law  includes  duties  to  our  fellow-man,  and  even  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field  which  labour  in  the  service  of  man  ;  and  the  mention  of  these  last 
proves  that  the  physical  value  of  a  periodical  day  of  rest  is  a  principle  of  this  law. 
It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  for  our  fellow-men  who  serve 
us,  that  Moses  in  reminding  the  Israelites  of  this  commandment  in  his  last  addresses 
to  them,  connects  it  with  those  deliverances  from  the  land  of  their  bondage,  when 
their  Egyptian  taskmasters  allowed  them  no  rest  ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  the 
particular  day  fixed  for  the  Sabbath  under  the  Mosaic  law,  was  the  day  which 
began  with  the  evening  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt." — hitroduction  to  Penta- 
teuch, Sect.  39,  p.  xxviii.,  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D. ,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh. 

"  I  am  informed  by  a  learned  Chinese  friend,  that  although  amongst  them  the 
hebdomadal  division  is  not  retained,  yet  according  to  one  of  their  sacred  books,  the 
I -King  or  '  Book  of  Changes,'  '  the  revolution  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  com- 
pleted in  seven  days.' " — Quoted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Introd.  p.  xi. 
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in  weight.^  We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  secret  har- 
monies of  the  Divine  arithmetic.  When,  however,  we  hear  the 
music  of  Heaven,  they  may  be  more  fully  revealed  to  us. 
That  there  are  such  harmonies  in  numbers  is  clear  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and  also  tradition.  The  marvellous  way  in  which 
the  number  seven  is  ever  recurring  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 
if  it  were  invested  with  a  sacred  dignity,  and  endued  with  a 
holy  significance,  makes  us  think  that  there  is  far  more  than 
we  "dream  of  in  our  philosophy,"  in  the  setting  apart  of  one 
seventh  of  the  world's  time  to  holy  uses  and  consecrating  it  to 
God.  We  may  not  see,  I  say,  the  moral  fitness  of  setting  apart 
one  day  in  seven,  though  we  may  some  stated  period  of  our 
lives,  to  holy  purposes.  And  so  the  fourth  commandment  is 
not  seen  by  us  to  rest  on  the  same  ground  of  natural  morality 
as  the  other  nine.  But  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  it  maybe 
all  the  better  a  test  of  our  faith  and  obedience  to  God  than  the 
other  nine  of  which  the  reason  is  self-evident.  We  must  obey 
God  in  all  His  commands.  But  if  we  do  things  of  which  we 
see  the  reason,  we  may  not  be  obeying  God,  but  ourselves. 
Therefore  Almighty  God  tests  our  faith  by  commanding 
things  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  reason.  If  we  take  the  first 
commandment  God  ever  gave,  and  on  which  the  happiness  of 
man  depended,  "  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  in  the  day  thou  eatest  therefrom,  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  ^  Adam  did  not  see  the  moral  reasons  why 
he  might  eat  of  every  other  tree  in  that  beautiful  garden  and 
yet  not  eat  of  that.  He  might  have  argued  thus  :  "  if  the  tree 
is  not  good,  why  did  God  plant  it  in  Paradise  ;  and  if  it  is  good, 
what  can  possibly  be  the  harm  of  my  tasting  it  ?  "  Again, 
Abraham  did  not  see  the  reason  why  he  was  commanded  to 
offer  up  his  only  son.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  seemed 
to  be  contrary  to  reason.  Thus  we  see  the  faith  and  obedience 
in  these  two  instances  were  tested  by  two  commandments, 
the  one  seemingly  without  reason,  and  the  other  against 
reason.  So  with  regard  to  the  fourth  commandment,  of  which 
we  do  not  see  the  reason,  it  may  have  been  given  for  this  very 
purpose,  as  the  best  trial  of  our  moral  qualities,  that  is,  of  our 
faith  and  obedience. 

The  practical  question  then  for  us  is.  Does  the  fourth  com- 
mandment come  from  God,  and  is  it  addressed  to  us,  who  arc 
'  Wisdom  xi.  20.  ^  Gen.  ii.  17. 
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not  Jews  ?  Now  it  never  Jias  been  denied  that  it  came  from 
God,  hallowed  by  the  most  solemn  surroundings,  spoken  by 
His  voice,  and  written  by  His  finger  (a  second  time  too)  on 
stone,  the  Tables  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  Ark.  That 
it  concerns  us  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  dates  back  to 
Creation,  and  is  based  upon  it ;  that  is,  it  is  grounded  upon 
what  concerns  all  created  beings,  and  every  thing  that  is  made. 
\  For  the  commandment  is  thus  introduced,  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  the  reason  assigned  is  ''^  for 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all 
that  in  them  is,"  and  on  the  seventh  was  refreshed.^  And  then 
the  thought  arises,  "  Did  not  God  make  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  for  ns  as  well  as  the  Jews  ?  Is  he  not  our  Maker  and 
Father  as  well  as  theirs  ?  Does  not  creation  and  the  handi- 
work of  our  God  concern  us  as  much  as  them  .-'  Surely  it 
does,  and  very  much  more.  For  we  know  what  the  Jews  did 
not  know,  that  by  "  Christ  all  things  were  made."  By  Him, 
the  Eternal  Word,  "  all  things  were  made,  and  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  ^  And  therefore  a 
religious  duty,  grounded  on  Creation,  concerns  us  as  men, 
"  for  we  are  His  people,  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture,"  and 
especially  as  Christians,  for  by  the  power  of  Christ  all  things 
consist.  Since,  then,  God  commanded  the  Jews  under  solemn 
sanction  to  hallow  one  day  in  seven  ;  and  since  He  punished 
its  violation  with  severe  chastisement,  and  promised  rich  bless- 
ings to  those  who  observed  it  ;  and  since  it  is  an  elementary 
principle  of  natural  reason  that  God  should  be  worshipped — 
and  by  consequence  a  special  day  of  periodic  recurrence  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  its  honour  and  service  ;  and  since  it  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  our  nature,  which  is  God's  work, 
needs  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment ;  then  surely  it  will  follow 
by  logical  inference,  that  we  Christians,  who  are  so  much 
more  highly  favoured  by  God  than  were  the  Jews,  and  who  in 
the  work  of  Creation  and  Preservation  of  the  Universe  see  the 
operation  of  Christ,  and  who  in  addition  to  the  blessings  of 
Creation,  ought  to  celebrate  those  of  the  Redemption  and 
Sanctification  (the  facts  of  Easter-day  and  Whit-Sunday)  are 

*  "  We  are  bound,"  says  Hooker,  "  to  account  the  sanctification  of  one  day  in 
seven  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  law  doth  exact  for  ever  :  the  moral  law 
requiring  a  seventh  part  throughout  the  age  of  the  whole  world  to  be  so  employed." 
Book  V.  Ixx. 

"-  John  i.  3.   . 
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bound  to  set  apart  no  less  portion  of  time  than  the  Jews  were 
obhged  to  do,  for  God's  glory  and  our  own  spiritual  profit, 
arid  that  of  others,  and  for  the  concerns  of  Eternity.  We  owe 
more,  and  shall  we  pay  less  ?  And  may  it  not,  therefore,  be 
concluded,  that  if  we  neglect  to  hallow  one  day  in  seven,  we 
may  expect  severer  judgments  than  those  with  which  the  Jews 
were  visited  by  God  for  profaning  their  Sabbaths,  and  that  we 
may  look  for  more  gracious  rewards  to  obedience  in  this 
respect  than  were  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  people  of  God, 
His  chosen  Israel  ?  The  Sabbath  is  a  sign  or  test  of 
creaturely  allegiance,  as  such,  to  the  Creator. 

But  to  return  to  the  Decalogue.  The  Sabbath  institution 
established  at  Creation  was  embodied  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment. It  therefore  became  a  law,  and  being  a  part  of  the 
moral  law  of  God,  as  such,  is  as  unchangeable  as  God  Himself. 
It  was  the  original  and  primal  ordinance,  only  put  in  the  form 
of  a  command.  The  Sabbath  was  still  a  gift,  and  the  fourth 
commandment  made  no  alteration  in  the  nature  and  intent  of 
the  original  institution,  except  the  imperative  form  now  given 
to  it.  It  recognized  the  primeval  appointment  of  the  day  as 
connected  with  creation,  and  the  primeval  character  of  the  day 
as  one  of  holiness  to  God  the  Creator,  and  of  rest  to  His 
creatures  who  need  such  repose.  At  the  same  time  it  enforced 
this  double  observation  of  it  as  a  duty  in  obedience  to  an 
explicit  command.  The  Sabbath  became  a  law,  and  as  such 
was  incorporated  in  the  Sinaitic  Code,  which  God  gave  to 
Moses.  But  it  was  not  only  a  gift  but  a  protection,  for 
whereas  the  fourth  commandment  stamps  God's  mark  on  the 
seventh  day  as  specially  belonging  to  Him,  "  The  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ; "  by  laying  certain 
restrictions  on  man's  work,  though  prohibitory  in  character,  it 
does  secure  to  man  his  day  of  rest.  For  the  work  forbidden 
is  servile  work  or  toil,  which  men  impose  upon  others  rather 
than  themselves,  for  gain  or  some  personal  advantage.  And 
this  beneficent  protective  design  of  the  Sabbath  Law,  was  for 
the  Israelites  made  still  more  prominent  by  the  subsequent 
declarations  made  by  Moses,  after  the  Law  had  been  given. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  distinguish  the  twofold  character  of  this  Sabbath  Law. 
There  was  first  the  old  primeval  ordinance,  and  then  there 
were  certain    added    peculiarities  for  the    Israelites.     It   was 
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given  to  them  as  men  first  and  Jews  afterwards.  They  were 
shown  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  their  Divine 
King,  and  that  He  was  the  real  owner  of  all  that  belonged  to 
them — their  time,  their  goods,  and  even  their  lands.  And  so, 
having  received  the  Sabbatical  law,  based  on  the  primal  con- 
ditions of  creation-memorial  as  men,  the  Mosaic  Sabbatical 
system  was  developed  beyond  the  original  ordinance  of  the 
simple  week,  and  ramified  through  the  whole  of  their  system 
as  Jezvs.  Thus,  besides  the  seventh  day,  their  system  included 
a  seventh  month,  a  seventh  year,  a  seven  times  seven  year,  or 
jjibilce,  all  based  on  the  same  principle  of  notation.  Besides 
which  there  were  certain  specified  restrictions  connected  with 
their  economy  as  Jews,  such  as  the  prohibition  to  light  fires 
(except  for  necessary  purposes),  and  to  take  a  journey  on  the 
Sabbath.  And  in  addition  to  these  there  were  superadded 
certain  sacerdotal  acts  in  connection  with  the  priesthood  and 
the  sacrifice,  none  of  which — according  to  the  highest  authority, 
that  of  the  Saviour  Himself — profaned  the  day.  But  this  was 
essential  to  the  Jewish  development  or  application  of  this 
Sabbath  Law,  and  it  is  most  important  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion. It  is  because  this  distinction  has  been  lost  sight  of,  men 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
memorial  of  the  rest  of  Creation.  And  assuming  the  fourth 
commandment  to  be  wholly  and  solely  in  its  origin  and 
application  essentially  Jewish,  they  contend  it  is  no  longer 
binding. 

But  the  fourth  commandment  is  not  Jewish,  but  universal ; 
it  is  for  man  as  man.  There  it  stands  embedded  in  the  rest 
of  the  commandments,  and  one  of  the  longest  too,  beginning 
with  a  "  remember  "  and  ending  with  a  "  reason,"  and  it  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  rest  of  the  code.  Could  anything  be 
more  solemn  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  promulged  ?  In 
itself  and  its  surroundings  it  bears  the  strongest  proofs  of  its 
designed  breadth  of  application.  Like  the  other  nine  it  was 
spoken  by  the  Divine  voice.  The  voice  of  Almighty  God 
Himself  proclaimed  it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in 
tones  of  thunder  and  vocalized  sublimity,  with  accompani- 
ments of  terrific  grandeur,  in  the  hearing  of  the  awestruck 
multitude  assembled  below.  The  people  heard  the  voice  of 
God  deliver  this  and  the  other  nine  commandments  as  the 
Ten    Words  of  the  immutable   moral  law,  which  mark  their 
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position  and  importance,  and  draw  a  distinction  between  these 
and  all  other  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws.  It  was  ivritten 
with  the  other  nine,  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself,  upon  the 
first  of  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue  ;  and  it  was  written  a 
second  time  by  the  same  finger  of  God  on  renewed  tablets 
(the  first  having  been  broken  in  anger  by  Moses  at  sight  of 
the  people's  idolatry),  the  very  same  words  (ipsissima  verba), 
and  with  the  same  expressions  (totidem  verbis).  This  repeti- 
tion of  manual  acts  gives  the  whole  transaction  increased 
impressiveness.  This  divine  handiwork,  this  writing  of  God's 
finger,  was  laid  up  in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  where  the  two 
tables  were  deposited,  with  other  memorials,  for  the  inspection 
of  subsequent  generations.  As  God's  voice  had  been  heard  on 
the  Mount,  His  zuritiug  could  be  seen  in  the  Ark.  This 
commandment,  I  say,  was  deeply  stamped  with  the  mintage 
and  impress  of  God's  own  Hand,  as  "  with  an  iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rock  for  ever." 

And  observe,  I  pray  you,  that  it  was  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Decalogue,  among  other  moral  and  universal  laws.  It 
concludes  the  first  table,  it  is  at  the  head  of,  or  rather  prepares 
the  way  for,  the  second.  From  its  position  it  has  a  sort  of 
pivot  character,  round  which  the  Ten  Words  move  in  perfect 
equipoise.  It  marks  the  transition  from  the  one  table  to  the 
other.  It  is  the  last  command  comprehended  in  the  first  table 
as  the  duty  towards  "  God."  It  tells  us  not  only  that  God 
demands  the  love  of  our  hearts,  and  the  worship  of  our  com- 
plex being,  but  that  our  time,  too,  is  at  His  disposal,  "  to  serve 
Him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life."  As  the  first  command 
fixes  the  object  of  worship,  and  the  second  the  means,  and  the 
third  the  reverential  manner,  so  the  fourth  determines  the  time, 
and  all  these  four  contain  our  duty  toivards  God,  i.e.  they  refer 
to  God,  and  not  to  our  neighbour  or  ourselves.  It  is  the 
keeper  and  guardian  of  the  preceding  commands,  and  the 
preparation  for  the  following.  It  makes  the  three  first  pre- 
cepts practicable.  For  after  faith  in  one  God,  worship  to 
Him,  and  reverence  for  His  name,  it  prescribes  the  time  in 
which  this  pure  worship  of  the  one  only  true  God  is  to  be 
celebrated,  the  persons  who  are  to  unite  in  it,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  ordinary  labour  without  which  it  cannot  be 
performed.  In  short,  the  fourth  commandment  accomplishes 
the   first   table  by  assigning  the  time   and    season  when   its 
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injunctions  may  be  fulfilled,  and  its  regulations  carried  into 
effect. 

This  Sabbath  commandment  stands,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  "enshrined  among  the  moralities  of  a  rectitude 
that  is  immutable  and  everlasting."  It  is  no  intruder,  but 
seems,  if  only  from  its  length  and  position,  to  lay  its  hands 
upon  the  other  nine  commands.  It  is  their  very  centre  and 
heart.  There  it  is  placed  as  a  "  brilliant  diamond  firmly  set 
in  a  golden  framework,  receiving  stability  of  place  from  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  embedded,  and  returning  richness  of 
lustre,  attractive  beauty,  and  priceless  value,  to  the  framework 
in  which  it  is  preserved,  and  which  it  so  truly  adorns." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  let  us  advert  to  the 
tenor  of  this  fourth  commandment.  It  is  longer  than,  and 
unlike,  the  other  nine  ;  it  is  more  detailed  and  more  explicit  ; 
it  is  sustained  by  more  reasons,  and  extends  to  more  classes  of 
persons.  It  is  also  introduced  in  different  terms.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  a  prohibition,  or  a  mere  injunction,  it  refers  to 
some  preceding  enactment.  "  Remember "  (now  this  word 
must  recall  something  which  had  gone  before  and  had  been 
known)  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  as 
if  on  purpose  to  connect  the  Sabbath  of  Paradise  with  its 
solemn  republication  at  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaical  dis- 
pensation— a  design  which  is  made  far  more  apparent  at  the 
close  of  the  commandment,  by  the  citation  of  the  reason  given, 
and  of  the  blessing  and  sanctification  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  when  He  first  granted  a  day  of  rest  and 
holy  worship  to  man  at  his  creation. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  awful  solemnities  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  the  moral  law,  of  which  the 
fourth  commandment  forms  such  a  conspicuous  part,  its 
terrific  surroundings,  and  awe-inspiring  accompaniments. 
What  a  contrast  to  Eden  was  Sinai.  There  the  first  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  was  registered  in  the  legible  characters  of 
creation,  and  the  written  record  was  brief  and  general.  Now 
it  is  surrounded  with  traits  of  visible  glory,  the  awful  voice  of 
words,  a  detailed  record,  and  reference  to  a  previous  enact- 
ment. The  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  economy  were  conveyed 
by  calm  impressions,  this  by  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
attendant  angels,  the  trembling  mount,  the  sounding  trumpet, 
the  thick  darkness,  the  cloud-compelling  Deity,  and  all  the 
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terrors,   at  which    Moses   "  exceedingly   feared   and  quaked." 
Picture  the  solemn  scene,  which  surrounds  the  giving  of  the 
moral    law,    the    Sabbatical    precept   being   amongst    them. 
Listen  :   the  trumpet  is  sounding  long,  and  waxing  louder  and 
louder,    rocks    are    rending,    the    mountain    is    smoking   and 
quaking  greatly,  fire  is  devouring,  and  the  assembled  people, 
in  terror,  are  fenced  ofif  from  the  holy  mount,  out  of  which  the 
voice  of  words  is  uttered.    See  :  no  one  but  the  great  law-giver 
must  approach  the  sacred  precincts,  where  God  abides  as  a 
devouring  fire,  and  even  he  must  be  hidden  in  a  cleft  of  the 
rock — "  if  so  much  as  a  beast  touch  the  mountain,  it  is  stoned 
or  thrust  through  with  a  dart."     Behold  :  two  tables  of  stone 
are  prepared  by  the   Almighty   Himself,  and  on   these  the 
finger    of   God    inscribes    the    immutable    and    unchangeable 
moral   law,   the    ten  commandments,    and   addeth   no   more! 
These  first  tables  are  broken,  and  then  replaced  by  two  other 
tables  on  which  the  same  Divine  Hand  writes  the  same  ten 
Words  over  again,  which  are  finally  deposited  in  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  not  with  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  archives  and 
statutes.     Is  it  possible   to  find  anything   more   solemn   and 
majestic  than  all  this  ?     Does  not  the  transaction  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  ?     Is  not  the  moral  law  of  perpetual  obligation 
elevated  far  beyond  the  ceremonial  and  transitory  regulations  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  dare  to  reduce  the  number  to 
nine  precepts  ?     Who   is  the  man  who  would  eliminate  the 
very  precept,  which  so  respects  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
glory  offered    to    His    name  ?    which,    standing    in    the    very 
heart  of  the  code,  binds  its  injunctions  together,  and  gives 
strength  and  consistence  to  the  whole. 

II.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  character  of  this  law, 
and  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  its  antiquity.  When  the  fourth 
commandment  was  incorporated  into  the  moral  law,  it  was 
no  new  law,  but  its  very  opening  with  the  word  "  Remember  " 
takes  us  back  to  some  previous  time  on  which  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  must  concrete  their  gaze.  Beyond  Sinai,  or  Marah,  or 
the  giving  of  the  manna,  before  Moses  or  Abraham  or  Noah, 
right  back  through  the  ages  for  upwards  of  2500  years,  the  eye 
rests  upon  the  horizon  of  this  world's  creation.  It  came  down 
as  a  primeval  ordinance,  it  took  the  mind  back  to  Eden,  it 
recalled  the  gift  made  to  the  first  man,  it  transported  the 
thought  to  the  glories  of  creation,  it  bore  witness  to  the  love 
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of  the  Creator  in  the  ages  long  ago,  and  it  came  down  sur- 
charged with  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
had  gone  before.  The  other  portions  of  the  Sinaitic  code 
were  as  immutable  as  this  fourth  precept,  but  they  are  not 
ushered  in  by  a  reference  to  a  bygone  age,  nor  are  reasons 
given  for  them,  nor  are  they  correlated  with  primitive  times 
or  a  nascent  creation.  The  words  that  came  thundering 
forth  out  of  the  smoking  mount  and  devouring  fire  had  the 
ring  of  antiquity  about  them,  and  the  Israelites  felt  that  the 
ordinance  now  endued  with  the  force  of  law  was  not  a  first 
institution.  They  would  reflect  upon,  and  do  these  statutes 
and  judgments.  And  if  the  Jew  felt  all  this,  what  must  not 
the  Christian  feel,  when  on  bended  knees  he  listens  to  those 
words  which  tell  him  for  now  6000  years,  for  the  time  before 
and  the  time  since  Moses,  all  mankind  have  been  reminded 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath.  Will  he  not,  admitting  its  claim 
of  antiquity,  pray,  "  Lord  have  mercy,  and  incline  our  hearts 
to  keep  //lis  law,"  "  write  al/  these  Thy  laws  in  our  hearts." 

And  the  next  characteristic  we  observe  is  its  universality. 
The  whole  wording  of  the  commandment  is  broad  and 
general,  nor  is  there  anything  exclusively  Jewish  in  it.  It  is 
made  for  man  first,  and  for  the  Jew  afterwards  ;  nor  is  it  un- 
suitable for  universal  acceptance  and  use.  There  is  nothing 
which  confines  it  to  any  particular  kind  of  government  or 
race,  nor  does  it  refer  to  any  one  time,  state,  or  country,  or 
specific  form  of  religious  and  moral  truths.  It  is  not  given 
only  to  the  Hebrew  race.  It  has  nothing  more  Mosaic  or 
Sinaitic  about  it  than  any  of  the  other  nine  precepts  with 
which  it  is  embodied.  Without  making  the  slightest  verbal 
alteration,  it  is  as  suitable  for  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
it  was  to  the  Jews  when  it  was  first  promulged  to  them.  Like 
all  the  other  commandments,  it  is  as  broad  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Divine  requirements  as  to  morals  and  piety,  and  as 
general  as  the  wants  of  human  nature  which  need  fundamental 
laws  and  religious  sentiments  to  guide  them. 

Now  it  is  because  they  are  laws  of  universal  morality  and 
obligation,  these  laws  of  the  two  tables  are  accorded  the 
precedence  over,  and  invested  with  far  weightier  honour  than, 
the  judicial  or  ceremonial  laws,  which  were  subsequently 
delivered.  These  moral  laws  had  been  in  existence  before, 
but  had  not  been  set  out  in  details,  though  referred  to  and 
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illustrated  in  life  and  practice.  But  when  Moses,  in  Exodus, 
comes  to  his  grand  theme — the  solemn  proclamation  of  God's 
will  to  the  Jew,  and  through  him  to  all  mankind — then  he 
gathers  up,  as  it  were,  the  scattered  emanations  of  light  into  a 
fo'^'s,  and  gives  us  in  clear  and  unalterable  detail  that  moral 
law,  by  which  our  all-wise  and  all-holy  Creator  has  conditioned 
the  well-being  of  the  creature  of  His  hand — man. 

Nor,  if  we  look  the  whole  Decalogue  through,  is  there  any- 
thing to  make  us  infer  that  they  were  not  to  be  permanent 
and  universal.  They  received  notable  and  special  honour 
from  God,  in  being  spoken  by  His  voice,  and  traced  twice 
over  in  stone  with  His  own  finger.  They  were  treated  with 
special  reverence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And  after  the 
Mosaic  economy  had  passed  or  was  passing  away,  and  the 
Gospel  was  being  ushered  in,  they  are  referred  to  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles  as  having  binding  force  even  then.  During 
our  Lord's  ministry,  and  after  His  ascension,  the  universality 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Decalogue  appear"  to  be 
acknowledged  on  all  hands.  Our  Lord  refers  again  and  again 
to  the  commandments,  and  summarises  the  two  Tables  by 
enforcing  "  love  to  God  and  love  to  neighbour,"  on  these  two 
commandments  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  ^  If  we 
would  enter  into  life,  we  must  keep  the  commandments,  and 
these  are  at  once  exemplified  as  being  those  of  the  Decalogue.^ 
When  St.  Paul  would  enforce  filial  love  among  Gentiles  he 
quotes  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  as  still  em- 
bodying the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  of  general  or  universal 
application.^  Speaking  of  the  "  law "  as  still  binding  and 
good,  St.  Paul  also  by  reference  to  its  restriction,^  intimates 
that  he  regards  it  as  distinctly  summarised  in  the  Decalogue. 
Again,  when  he  says,  "  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said,  thou  shalt  not  covet  "  ^ — to  what  law  can  he  possibly 
allude  but  that  of  the  Decalogue?  And  therefore  we  must 
apply  the  Apostle's  subsequent  remarks  to  it  also.  "  Where- 
fore the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just 
and  good."^  When,  further,  he  speaks  of  that  "fulfilling  of 
the  law,"  which  Christian  love  produces,  he  does  not  explain 
that  Christian  love  as  something  independent  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  successive  requirements  of  the  second  table  are  indeed 

*  Matt.  xxii.  40.  ^  Mark  x.   19.  ^  Eph.  vi.  i,  3. 

*  I  Tim.  i.  8,  10.  *  Rom.  vii.  7.  '  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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enunciated    as    being   the   practical  developments,   which    are 
implied  and  summed  «/  in  that    general  principle  "  love  thy 
neighbour."  ^     These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  our 
Lord  and   His  Apostles   always    made  a   marked    difference 
between  the  moral  law  and  all  Jewish  laws  (as  such),  pointing 
to  the  moral  law  as  the  road  to  eternal  life,  binding  upon  man 
universally   (semper,   ubique    et  ab  omnibus).      The  Sabbath 
law,  therefore,  is  a  moral  law  like  the  other  nine,  and  it  has 
a  like  force  and  perpetuity  :  in  other  words,  it  is  of  universal 
obligation.     The  Decalogue,  as  a  moral  compendium,   binds 
not  only  the  Jew  but  the  Gentile  also,  and  this  central  com- 
mandment is  shown  to  be  the  very  key-stone  of  the  arch  of 
truth,  whose  stones  are  all  equally  elect  and   precious  in  sight 
of  the  great  Architect. 

The  third  characteristic  we  have  to  notice  is  its  intense 
humanity.  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  says  our 
Divine  Master  Himself  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
a  very  direct  bearing  upon  human  life,  and  in  a  very  marked 
way  affects  man's  condition,  both  religious,  moral,  and  physical. 
Is  it  nothing  that  men,  who  are  so  engrossed  with  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  this  life — who  are  of  the  earth  earthy — should  have 
a  day  allotted  for  them,  and  this  by  authority ;  not  being  left 
to  each  individual  whim  and  caprice,  in  which  they  can  think 
of  the  things  that  belong  unto  their  peace,  set  their  spiritual 
house  in  order,  and  rise  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life ;  seeking 
those  things  that  are  above,  looking  to  the  author  and  finisher 
of  their  faith,  even  Jesus,  and  onwards  to  "  the  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God  "  ? 

Is  not  the  moral  influence  of  the  Sabbath  good,  when  it 
draws  men  away  from  the  "  money-getting  "  life,  their  worldly 
cares  and  selfish  occupations,  their  thoughts  about  their  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  family 
circle,  the  congregational  gathering,  and  the  parochial  assem- 
blies ?  Must  not  this  sudden  change  every  seventh  day  tend 
in  numberless  ways  to  humanise  society  by  promoting  kindly 
feelings,  natural  sympathy,  a  sense  of  common  interests  in 
life  ?  Does  not  this  commandment  exactly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  man's  physical  nature?  And  the  more  his  constitution 
has  been  studied,  the  clearer  has  beamed  forth  the  beneficence 
of  this  arrangement,  whereby  six  days'  toil  is  to  be  closely 

'   Rom.  xiii.  9. 
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followed  by  a  seventh  day  rest.  Even  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  it  is  the 
highest  wisdom  that  man  who  is  born  to  labour,  should  also 
have  stated  recurring  periods  for  repose.  It  makes  nations 
richer  and  better.  "  Therefore  it  is,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  "  that  we  are  not  poorer  but  richer,  because  we 
have  through  many  ages  rested  from  our  labour  one  day  in 
seven.  That  day  is  not  lost,  while  industry  is  suspended, 
while  the  plough  lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the  exchange  is 
silent,  while  no  smoke  ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process 
is  going  on  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
as  any  process  which  is  performed  on  more  busy  days.  Man, 
the  machine  of  machines,  is  repairing  and  winding  up,  so  that 
he  returns  to  his  labour  on  the  Monday  with  clearer  intellect, 
with  livelier  spirits,  and  with  renewed  corporeal  vigour." 

Did  time  permit,  we  could  bring  forward  other  character- 
istics of  this  most  precious  day.  But  enough  has  been  said, 
we  trust,  to  show  its  venerable  antiquity,  the  marvellous 
manner  in  which  it  towers  high  and  distinct  above  all  Jewish 
or  Mosaic  laws  and  enactments,  even  when  at  their  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  demonstrates  itself  as  universally 
applicable.  Whereas  its  moral,  sanitary,  and  political  aspects 
are  so  indubitable,  that  we  can  well  understand  the  sceptical 
Frenchman  saying  that  "  if  there  had  been  no  Sabbath,  man 
must  have  invented  it,"  ^  as  another  atheist  had  said,  "  if  even 
there  had  been  no  God,  man  must  have  invented  one."  ^ 

III.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  briefly  the  motives  to  its 
promulgation,  some  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  (i)  And  the  first  remark  which 
we  have  to  make  is  by  once  more  referring  to  the  first  word 
of  the  fourth  commandment,  "  Remember."  I  have  already 
alluded  to  this  word  as  denoting  antiquity,  and  this  seems 
clear  to  my  own  mind.  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  pre- 
supposes an  acquaintance  with  something  which  had  gone 
before,  and  we  shall  discover  that  this  is  the  case  both 
objectively  and  subjectively.  This  word  "Remember"  has  a 
solemn  emphasis  about  it.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  how  awfully  solemn  the  words  of  Father  Abraham 
sound,  which  begin,  "  Son,  remember^  So  here  Jehovah  is 
saying  in  this  fourth  "  word,"  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day." 

*  Proudhon.  '''  Voltaire. 
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But  what  Sabbath  day  are  we  bid  to  remember  ?     Surely  it 
must  be   God's  "rest  day,"  which  followed  the  six  days    of 
Creation.     There  is  no  memorable  "  rest  day  "  at  Sinai,  nor 
is  there  any  memorable  "  rest  day  "  in  the  wilderness,  when  the 
manna  fell.     The  only  revealed  "  rest  day  "  around  which  the 
devotion  and  adoration  of  God's  people  could  be   asked   to 
centre  was  the  period  at  the  completion  of  which  God  "  rested 
from  all  the  works  He  had  made,  and  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  sanctified  it."     That  this  was  the  day  in  the  lawgiver's 
mind  is  evident  from  the  reason  given  for  its  promulgation, 
"  Remember  .  .  .  for  in    six    days    the    Lord    made   heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea  and   all   that  in   them   is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it."    Now,  this  reason  here  assigned 
embraces  the  whole  world,  or  rather  all  the  human  race.     It 
does  not  belong  to  any  one  nation  in  particular.     God  might 
have  arranged  a  different  kind  of  world  altogether,  with  no 
night,   or  fatigue,   or  rest.     But  as  it  is.    He  has   made  rest 
succeed  labour  as  a  condition  of  man's  physical  and  moral 
well-being,  and  has  revealed  His  will  concerning  the  division 
of  time.      And  He  has    further  secured    the  glory  and  per- 
petuity of  this  division  of  time  by  adopting  it  as  His  own 
model,  when  creation  was  being  finished.     The  first  motive, 
therefore,  of  promulging  the  word  was  to  proclaim   the  gift 
to  man  as  man  :  for  all  have  to  adore  the  Creator  in  Creation, 
all  are  benefited  by  it,  and  from  this  we  get  a  sanction  for  a 
seventh  day  rest.     This  rest,  indeed,  is  a  privilege  co-extensive 
with  the  blessing  of  the  creation,  from  which  it  took  its  rise. 

(2)  And  subjectively,  there  was  another  motive  for  pro- 
mulging this  precept  which  appealed  to  the  Jew,  as  a  Jew,  as 
well  as  a  man.  It  adduced  the  idea  of  rest  and  refreshment,^ 
which  they  had  experienced  in  being  delivered  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage  by  the  strong  hand  of  Jehovah,  then  adding, 
"  therefore  (that  thou  mightest  remember  this  deliverance  from 
bondage)  Jehovah  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day."  "  This  is  not  at  variance,"  as  Keil  and  Delitzsch  say, 
"with  the  reason  given  in  Exodus,  but  simply  gives  prominence 
to  a  subjective  aspect,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  people  towards  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  render  the  Sabbath  rest  dear  to  the  people, 
since  it  served  to  keep  the  Israelites  constantly  in  mind  of  the 

'  Deul.  V.  14,  15. 
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rest  which  Jehovah  had  procured  for  them  from  the  slave- 
labour  of  Egypt."  And  again,  "  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  being  adopted  into  the  Decalogue,  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  festal  times  and  observances  of  the  Israelites,  as 
they  all  culminated  in  the  Sabbath  rest."  But  this  reference 
to  Israel's  emancipation  out  of  Egypt  appealed  to  him  as  a 
Jew^  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Sabbath  being  as 
old  as  creation,  and  with  its  being  then  founded  on  a  reason 
which  pertains  to  all  mankind.  Paley's  objection  on  this 
head  is  most  illogical.  For  not  the  Sabbath  merely,  but  almost 
every  comniandnient  which  Moses  delivered,  is  enforced  by  a 
reference  to  God's  great  mercy  in  delivering  Israel  from 
Egypt.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  command  is  so  often 
given  to  love  the  stranger,  because  he  had  been  a  stranger 
once.  And  so  with  regard  to  other  duties,  they  are  again  and 
again  enforced  on  the  Jew,  by  reference  to  the  great  political 
deliverance.  And  this  appeal  to  Israel  (to  look  back  to  their 
Egyptian  slavery  for  a  motive  to  Sabbath  obedience)  is  by 
far  more  effective  and  intelligible  on  tJie  supposition  that  the 
Sabbath  was  an  ancient  institution,  which  in  their  circumstances 
in  Egypt  they  could  not  get  permission  to  observe.  No  doubt  this 
fourth  commandment  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  very  one, 
which  the  Egyptian  bondage  prevented  their  observing.  As 
Pharaoh's  slaves,  how  could  they  possibly  observe  one  day  in 
seven  .-*  Their  release  enabled  them  to  do  so.  So  then  Moses 
says  in  effect,  "  You  were  once  slaves  yourselves.  And  you 
know  how  impossible  it  was  for  you  then  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day.  Pharaoh  was  a  hard  taskmaster  and  demanded  all  your 
time.  But  now  after  his  yoke  is  broken,  your  power  of  sanc- 
tifying the  Sabbath  is  restored  to  you.  As  you  would  Pharaoh 
had  done  to  you,  so  do  to  others.  Do  not  deprive  your  man- 
servant or  your  maid-servant  of  their  day  of  rest ;  be  merciful 
to  them,  and  let  them  enjoy  this  rest,  which  is  the  universal 
heritage  of  the  race."  The  words,  therefore,  contained  in  Deut. 
v.  15,  so  far  from  implying  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  the  wilderness,  are  far  more  cogent  and  applicable 
on  the  supposition,  that  it  had  dated  from  the  creation  itself 

The  promulgation  of  the  fourth  "  Word  "  in  the  Decalogue 
recalled  the  Jew  as  a  man  to"  the  fact  of  creation,  and  as  a 
Jew,  to  Israel's  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  Abraham's  family. 
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Bishop  Horsley  thus  gives  the  reason  for  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  inclusion  in  the  Decalogue.  "  The  religious 
observation  (observance)  of  the  seventh  day  hath  a  place  in 
the  Decalogue  among  the  very  first  duties  of  natural  religion. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  injunction  is  gejieral,  and  hath 
no  relation  or  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  or  to  the  particular  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  God  as  His  chosen  people.  The  creation  of  the  world  was 
an  event  equally  interesting  to  the  whole  human  race  ;  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  our  Creator  is  a  duty  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  equally  incumbent  on  every  in- 
dividnal  of  mankind."  And  again,  "  The  reason  of  the 
Sabbath  continues  invariably  the  same,  or,  if  it  changes  at 
all,  it  hatli  been  gaining  rather  than  losing  its  importance  from 
the  first  institution.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  of  blood 
was  founded  on  the  state  of  mankind  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  was  peculiar  to  those  early  ages.  The  use  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  it  began,  will  end  with  the  world  itself"  The 
observance  of  a  Sabbath  was  not  only  a  general  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  institution,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  of  per- 
petual importance  ;  since  in  every  stage  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence, it  is  man's  interest  to  remember,  and  his  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge, his  dependence  upon  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  of  man  among  the  rest.  The  observation  of  the  Sabbath 
was  accordingly  enforced,  not  by  any  apostolic  decree,  but  by 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  after  the  solemn  abrogation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

The  Decalogue,  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  embedded,  stands 
out  distinct  from  all  ceremonial  law  ;  it  is  called  "  The  Ten 
Words,"  translated  in  our  version  "  The  Ten  Commandments."  ^ 

Lastly,  the  promulgation  of  this  law  is  not  commemorative 
of  the  past  only,  but  prophetic  of  the  future.  It  reaches  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  all  created  things,  and  so  concerns  all.  It 
looks  back  to  the  work  of  earth,  and  it  looks  forward  to  the 
rest  of  Heaven.  It  records  God's  rest  in  time,  and  symbolizes 
man's  rest  in  eternity.  And  therefore  (as  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  ^  observed),  there  may  be  something  significant  in  the 

'  Exod.  xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  iv.  13. 

^  e.g.  St.  Augustine,  Sermon  iv.  "  In  septimo  die  non  dicitur  '  facta  est 
vespera '  septimo  die,  qui  non  habet  vesperum,  significatur  nobis  requies  Eeterna 
ubi  nullus  est  occasus. 

"  KoX  ey^vfTO  icriTfpa,  Kcd  iyeviTO  Trpw't,  rj/jiipa  /xia  .   .    .    eKTrj." 
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fcict  that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
"the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  and  "the 
ev-ening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day,"  and  so  on  for 
each  of  the  six  work-days  of  the  week  of  Creation,  no  such 
expression  is  there  used  of  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath.  In 
Genesis  it  has  no  evening,  and  why  ?  because  it  prefigures  that 
heavenly  Day  whose  sun  never  sets  ;  it  typifies  that  glorious 
Day  which  will  never  have  a  night :  and  it  is  a  shadow  of  the 
Sabbath  of  Eternity. 

Not  without  reason  therefore  does  the  Holy  Spirit,  speak- 
ing of  the  Rest,  that  future  eternal  heavenly  Rest,  zvJiich 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God}  not  use  the  word  Kara-wavaiq 
or  cessation  (a  word  he  uses  no  less  than  eight  times  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter),  but  changes  his  style  and  says 
oTToXaTTtrat  ojoa  o-aj3/3art(T/xoc  tw  Aaw  tqv  9toi;.  "There  remaineth 
therefore  a  rest,  literally  a  sabbatisni,  to  the  people  of  God."^ 

Are  ive,  then,  the  people  of  God  ?  Do  we  look  for  the 
eternal  Sabbath  ?  Do  ive  hope  to  enter  into  that  Rest  ?  Does 
it  remain  to  ns  ?     Then  let  us  be  sure,  the  Law  ^  concerning 

'  Heb.  iii.  11-18;  iv.  1-3  (twice);  iv.  10,  11. 

2  Heb.  iv.  9. 

'  On  THE  Sabbath  Day  (according  to  the  Law). — "Tliat  theyirwa/ observance 
of  the  Sahbatli  day  originated  in  the  Law  of  Moses  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Philo,  and  of  most  of  the  Fathers  and  Rabbinists,  and  is  lield  by  many 
modern  critics.  In  what  way  was  the  Sabbath  day  to  be  kept  holy  in  accordance 
with  the  fourtli  commandment  ?  It  is  expressly  said  that  the  ordinary  work  of 
life  should  be  intermitted  by  the  whole  community,  not  only  by  the  masters, 
servants,  and  foreign  residents,  but  also  the  cattle  ;  and  the  period  of  this  inter- 
mission was  from  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  to  the  evening  of  the 
seventh.  The  following  occupations  are  expressly  mentioned  as  unlawful  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  sowing  and  reaping  (Exod.  xxxiv. ),  pressing 
grapes,  and  bearing  burdens  of  all  kinds  (Neh.  xiii.),  holding  of  markets,  and  all 
kind  of  trades  (Neh.  xiii.,  Amos  viii.),  gathering  wood,  and  kindling  a  fire  for 
cooking  (Exod.  xxxv.,  Num.  xv.).  The  .Sabbath  was  to  be  a  day  of  enjoyment 
like  other  festivals  (Isa.  Iviii.,  Hos.  ii.),  and  such  restrictions  as  were  imposed 
could  have  been  unacceptable  to  none  but  the  disobedient  and  the  avaricious,  such 
as  are  spoken  of  in  Amos  viii.  5,  6. 

"  In  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were 
doubled,  the  shewbread  was  changed,  and  after  the  courses  of  the  Priests  and 
Levites  had  been  instituted  by  David,  each  course  in  its  turn  commenced  its 
duties  on  the  Sabbath  day.  When  the  Temple  was  built,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  special  musical  service  for  the  day.  The  term  Holy  Con- 
vocation, which  belongs  to  the  Sabbath  day  in  common  with  certain  other 
festival  days,  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  meeting  together  of  the 
people  for  a  religious  purpose.  From  the  mode  in  which  the  commands  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  reverence  the  Sanctuary  are  associated,  it  may  be 
inferred  with  probability  that  there  was  such  a  meeting  in  the  Court  of  the 
Sanctuary.     At  later  periods,  in  places  remote  from  the  Temple,  we  know  that  it 
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the  Sabbath,  which  prefigures  it,  does  concern  ns.  And  if  we 
do  not  hallow  God's  Sabbaths  in  Time  on  earth,  can  we  hope 
to  enjoy  His  eternal  Sabbath  in  heaven  ?  "  Be  not  deceived  ; 
God  is  not  mocked :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap."  ^ 

was  a  custom  to  resort  on  this  day  to  public  teachers,  and  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  addresses  of  exposition  and  exhortation  in  the  Syna- 
gogues. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  usage  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  observed  at  the  Sanctuary  itself  from  the  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  are  the  particulars  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  day.  In  the  time  of  the  Legislator,  an  entire  rest  from 
the  works  of  daily  life  was  to  reign  throughout  the  camp  ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  the  people  assembled  before  the  altar  at  the  hours  of  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices  for  prayer  and  contemplation,  and  to  hsten  to  the  reading  of 
portions  of  the  Divine  Law,  perhaps  from  the  lips  of  Moses  himself.  The  notices 
of  the  Sabbath  day  in  the  Prophets  are  most  frequently  accompanied  by  complaint 
or  warning  respecting  its  neglect  and  desecration.  But  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  a 
parade  of  observing  it  had  become  a  cloak  for  hypocrisy,  probably  under  a 
kindred  influence  to  that  which  turned  the  public  fasts  into  occasions  for  strife  and 
debate.  The  diverse  abuses  may  have  co-existed  as  belonging  to  two  opposite 
parties  in  the  community,  both  being  in  the  wrong." — Sj>eake7''s  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  339. 
>  Gal.  vi.  7. 


V. 

*  "  THE  WEEKLY  SABBATH  OF  THE  DECALOGUE 
DISTINGUISHED  FROM  PURELY  JEWISH 
SABBATHS." 

Exodus  xxiii.  10-13  !  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Leviticus  xvi.  30. 

"*E|  eTT]  anepeis  •tt}v  yrjv  (Tov,  Kol  ffwd^^LS  ra  yevi/T^/xaTa  aurrjs.  Tw  Se  e^Zo/no} 
&(pe<Tiv  TT0i7](Tfis,  Koi  a  V  r}  (T  €  I  s  ahrriv,  koX  iSovrai  ol  ittw-)(^ol  tov  edvovs  aov  ra  54 
iiroXeiirSiMeva  eSeTat  ra  &ypia  @r]pia'  ovrai  Trot^ffets  rhv  afjiireAuva  ffov.  Kol  rhv 
4\aiwi'a  aov'  'E|  tiixtpas  tt  o  i7]  cr  e  i  s  ra  epya  ffov.  rfj  Se  rif/.4pa  ttj  ejiSSfirj, 
aydTrav<Tis'  'Iva  avaTravffrjTai  6  IBovs  (Tov,  Kal  rh  vizo^vyiov  aov,  Kal  'iva.  a.va\pv^r)6  vlhs 
rrjs  Trai5iffKr]s  aov,  Kal  h  irpoffrjAuTos.  Tldi/Ta,  Sera  eiprjKa  irphs  vfj.as.  (/)uAa|a(r9€  Kal 
vvofia  @iwv  kripoiv  ovk  avafivqcrQ-^a^ffQe,  ovSe  fx^  aKovadfj  e/c  tov  ffrSfiaros  ufxcov." 

'"E|  riixepas  iT0i7]ffeis  epya,  Trj  Se  rj/xipa.  rfj  kfi56fjLri  KardTravffis,  Siyia  aajS^ara, 
afanavini  Kvplcfi-  iras  6  ttomv  ipyov  iv  avrfj,  TeAeuTCtTco.  Ou  KavffiTi  irvp  iv  Tradj; 
KaToiKl(f  vfiwv  Trj  rmipa,  rwv  aa^^druiv  eydi  Kipios-" 

"  Jam  nunc,  Paterna  Charitas, 
Te  postulamus  affatim, 
Absit  libido  sordidans 
Omnisque  actus  noxius." 

(/«  Dominicis  ad  matutinas.     E.  Brev.  Sar.) 

In  discussing  the  Sabbath  question,  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  obtains  even  amongst  professedly 
orthodox,  but  we  must  call  them,  mistaken.  Christians,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  unable  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  purely 
Jewish  Sabbaths,  as  such.  This  prevents  their  seeing  the 
doctrine  of  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  coeval 
with  man,  and  intended  permanently  for  the  human  race. 
Their  .argument  assumes  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  a 
purely  Jewish  national  and  temporary  institution,  and  that  as 
it  came  in  with  Moses'  ceremonial  law,  so  it  went  out  with 
the  abolition  of  that  law.  No  doubt  the  "  Law  "  was  a  shadow 
of  good  things   to  come,   whose  substance   was    our   blessed 
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Lord  ;  and  the  law  was  our  paedagogue  to  lead  us  down  and 
conduct  us  to  Christ ;  but  this  law  was  the  purely  Jewish  law, 
and  did  not  contain  the  primeval  law  of  the  Sabbath.  There 
was  Divine  law  before  Moses,  which,  if  incorporated  (as  it 
was)  with  his  economy,  was  to  emerge  again,  being  immutable 
and  eternal,  from  that  transitory  condition,  and  retain  its 
position  as  binding  on  the  whole  human  race.  This  is 
evident  from  our  Lord's  allusion  to  the  law  of  marriage,  which 
had  been  modified  for  the  time  by  Jewish  restrictions,  but 
being  temporary,  was  to  pass  out  again  into  the  fulness  of 
permanent  obligation.  Alluding  to  this  subject,  He  reaffirmed 
and  reinforced  the  original  laws  promulged  "  at  the  beginning," 
which  would  cover  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  the  Sabbath 
and  marriage.  Neither  of  these  can  be  abolished,  for  they 
are  both  permanent  relationships  of  life.  The  one  refers  to 
the  basis  of  man's  social  existence  and  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society,  and  the  other  to  the  unalterable  relation  of 
man  to  God,  as  a  creature  owing  worship  and  obedience  to  his 
Creator. 

Now  these  relationships  have  not  ceased  to  exist.  The 
purely  Jewish  Sabbath  and  ceremonial  have  ceased,  because 
all  the  sacrifices  were  fulfilled  in  the  "  one  offering "  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  But  we  cannot  say  that  any  such 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
recognizes  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  any  more  than 
that  of  marriage,  which  is  still  the  foundation  of  all  human 
society.  Such  relationships  must  last  as  long  as  man  lives  in  a 
world,  which  "  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  "  suitable  for  man's 
habitation,  and  in  which  He  placed  him  to  subdue  the  earth  for 
human  welfare,  as  a  creature  dependent  on  the  Divine  goodness. 

The  fallacy  of  all  such  reasoning  comes  from  identifying 
the  Sabbath  with  Levitical  law,  and  then  concluding  that 
because  that  law  was  abolished,  therefore  the  Sabbath  law, 
being  included,  was  abrogated  too.  This  confusion  arises 
from  not  keeping  distinct  the  original  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  consequent  on  the  great  work  of  creation,  and  the 
Levitical  mode  of  keeping  it,  which  is  quite  another  aspect  of 
the  question.  Another  source  of  this  confusion  may  be 
traced  in  the  contention  that  places  the  Decalogue  on  the 
same  basis  of  " positive,"  in  opposition  to  "moral"  command- 
ments, yet  in  these  commandments  there  is  only  one  which 
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has  a  distinctive  Jewish  colouring,  because  redolent  of  the 
promised  land  of  Canaan,  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  which  St.  Paul 
refers  to  as  "  the  first  commandment  with  promise,"  ^  and  not 
abrogated.  The  confusion  of  thought,  which  we  must  grapple 
with,  then  amounts  to  this,  the  attempt  to  place  on  the  same 
basis,  and  in  the  same  category,  the  original  law  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  moral  law  (which  includes  it),  with  that  of 
the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Jews,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Levitical  code. 

But  this  confusion  of  thought  has  led  to  most  imperfect 
practice,  and  is  the  root  of  a  very  great  deal  of  that  Sabbath 
desecration  which  is  so  rife  amongst  us.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  point  out,  in  this  discourse,  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  from  purely 
Jewish  Sabbaths. 

The  moral  law,  as  we  have  before  observed,  must  be  like 
God  Himself,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  suitable  and 
binding  upon  man  as  man.  It  must  be  the  test  of  obedience 
not  only  to  the  Christian,  but  for  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  Noah, 
or  Adam.  In  its  essential  principles  it  is  as  true  of  the  moral 
law,  as  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  abidctJi  for  ever.  If, 
therefore,  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  choose  one  particular 
nation,  and  to  deliver  to  them  "  the  lively  oracles  "  with  special 
privileges  and  blessings,  although  He  might  surround  His 
moral  law,  or  one  part  of  it,  with  special  sanctions  and  enforce 
it  with  special  safeguards,  in  the  case  of  that  chosen  nation, 
and  during  the  course  of  its  history,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  law,  which  would  stand,  should 
even  the  heavens  pass  away.  Special  and  temporary  laws  might 
be  given  to  them,  but  there  could  be  no  tampering  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law.  It  must  remain  as  the  rule  of 
life  for  every  son  of  Adam,  Jew  or  Gentile,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  or  free.  For  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
suppose  that  when  Moses,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Jehovah,  was 
announcing  all  the  commandments,  statutes  and  judgments  to 
the  chosen  people,  that  they  should  be  wholly  and  solely  of  a 
Jewish  complexion,  and  not  affecting  man  as  man,  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  had  some  interest.  To  imagine 
this  would  be  to  conclude  that  the  Jew  was  something  quite 

'  Eph.  vi.  2. 
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different  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  unique  in  his  nature  and 
requirements,  but  fenced  off  from  all  the  world  by  peculiarities 
which  nothing  was  able  to  bridge  over.  This  would  be  to 
forget  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  Jew  was  a  man  first, 
and  Jew  afterwards,  so  that  when  Moses  declared  the  whole 
will  of  God,  we,  as  men,  must  expect  to  find  much  that  con- 
cerns us,  as  well  as  that  which  has  "  waxed  old  and  vanished 
away"  as  peculiarly  Jewish. 

And  not  only  may  we  expect  to  find  commandments  or 
statutes  which  are  peculiarly  Jewish,  and  those  which  are 
general,  suitable  for  man  as  man,  all  mixed  up  together  and 
coming  from  the  same  lawgiver's  lips,  but  also  the  general  pre- 
cepts themselves,  connected  with  sanctions  and  appendages, 
which  are  peculiarly  Jewish.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  fact  by 
reference  to  the  "  Words  "  about  adultery,  stealing,  and  taking 
the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Hence  the  command  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  may  be  binding  on  every 
member  of  the  human  race  :  and  yet  the  command  to  sacrifice 
two  lambs  every  recurring  Sabbath  day,  and  the  command 
that  the  gatherer  of  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day  should  be 
stoned,  may  be  binding  on  Jews  alone. 

We  must  remember  that  Moses  had  a  very  comprehensive 
part  to  do  with  the  Jews,  acting  as  he  did  as  God's  repre- 
sentative. He  did  not  cut  them  off  from  the  moral  law, 
putting  some  transitory  enactments  in  its  place,  with  which  it 
was  more  or  less  correlated.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  make  that  moral  law  as  the  basis  itself,  upon  which 
the  whole  economy  was  placed.  He  might  give  them 
peculiar  and  non-essential  institutions,  but  he  was  bound  to 
uphold  the  supremacy  of  that  law,  which  is  holy,  just,  and 
good,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  which  "  all 
nations  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  "  are  bound  to 
obey.  We  dare  not  dictate  to  God  in  what  ratio  or  mode  He 
shall  promulge  what  is  moral  and  positive,  what  is  changeable 
and  fixed,  or  what  is  national  or  universal.  The  two  depart- 
ments, it  is  evident,  must  co-exist  in  such  a  system  as  the 
Jewish. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  see  the  way  in  which  the 
Jews,  whom  Moses  led,  were  being  taught  and  educated  up  : 
they  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  men  first,  and  Jews 
afterwards.    And  consequently  we  find  that  the  laws  of  uni- 
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versal  morality  accorded  the  precedence  over,  and  invested 
with  far  weightier  honours  than,  the  ceremonial,  judicial  and 
political  laws,  which  were  to  be  subsequently  delivered.  The 
moral  law  for  humanity  is  one  thing,  and  the  positive  law 
for  the  Jew  quite  another :  the  one  is  permanent,  the  other 
transitory. 

I.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  the  weekly  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  is  distinguished 
from  purely  Jewish  Sabbaths.  We  repeat  that  in  maintaining 
the  perpetuity  of  the  fourth  commandment,  we  are  not  main- 
taining anything  essentially  Jewish.  The  laws  contained  in 
the  Decalogue  are  marked  off  by  the  clearest  line  of  demarca- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  laws,  which  were  delivered  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  Yet  these  precepts,  though  different  in  their 
scope  and  origin,  were  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the  legal 
system  of  Jewish  polity.  It  is  during  this  period  of  transition, 
being  amalgamated  with  that  which  presently  should  vanish, 
we  may  expect  temporary  additions  outside  the  Decalogue, 
which  only  affected  the  Jew,  as  such,  and  in  no  way  can  touch 
us.  Now  this  Sabbath  lazv  of  the  fourth  commandment  is 
inflexibly  binding  upon  us  all.  But  this  is  one  thing  to  say, 
whereas  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  quite  another  and  different 
thing. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  although  the  fourth  com- 
mandment bids  all  to  remember  and  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,  it  does  not  tell  us  Jioiv  it  is  to  be  so  kept  holy.  There  is 
the  enunciation  of  the  general  law  or  principle,  but  not  a  word 
is  said  as  to  details,  or  specific  requirements.  Each  individual 
soul,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  must  decide  for  himself  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  principle.  In  this  consists  the 
"  liberty  "  of  each  single  personality,  and  it  makes  this  com- 
mandment as  applicable  for  one  age  or  place,  in  the  world,  as 
another  ;  for  the  English  Christian  of  the  cultured  nineteenth 
century,  as  well  as  the  nomad  Hebrew  of  the  wilderness.  All 
that  the  Decalogue  does  is  to  lay  down  the  grand  unchange- 
able principle  of  universal  moral  conduct.  It  does  not  in  any 
of  the  commandments  enter  into  minutiae,  or  encumber  them 
with  any  details  which  might  at  once  change  their  character. 
But  having  enunciated  the  principles  of  obedience,  the  con- 
science so  enlightened  must,  in  their  application,  to  its  own 
Master  stand  or  fall. 
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Let  US  look  at  this  a  little  more  closely.  The  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day  consisted  negatively  in  abstinence  from  all 
the  labours  of  the  earthly  calling,  and  positively  in  a  sacred 
assembly,  the  doubling  of  the  two  daily  burnt  offerings,^  and 
the  placing  of  fresh  shewbread  in  the  Holy  Place.  This  latter 
arrangement  (as  to  detail)  is  essentially  Jewish,  whereas  the 
former  is  general  and  universal.  Again,  whilst  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  the  Sabbath  was  merely  a,  doubling  of  the  daily 
worship,  that  of  the  new  moon's  day  formed  a  link  between 
the  ordinary  worship  and  its  festal  elaboration  at  the  yearly 
feasts,  inasmuch  as  there  was  offered  in  connection  with  "  the 
continual  sacrifice "  a  festal  offering  of  two  young  oxen,  a 
ram,  and  seven  yearling  lambs  as  a  burnt  offering,  also  a 
buck  goat  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  whole  congregation.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
(abstinence  from  work  and  a  holy  assembly  ^)  were  wanting, 
though  a  festal  character  was  communicated  to  these  days  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  offering  of  the  burnt  and  thank-offerings 
of  this  day  the  silver  trumpets  were  blown.* 

"  But  the  festal  character  "  (says  Kurtz),  "  which  was  not 
fully  manifested  in  the  worship  of  the  ordinary  new  moons 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  Sabbatical  service,  broke 
through  even  these  restrictions  on  the  seventh  neiv  moon  of 
the  year.  As  every  seventh  day  and  every  seventh  year,  so 
also  the  seventh  month  of  every  year  was  to  participate  in  the 
sabbatical  character  of  the  septimal  divisions  of  time.  But 
as  no  subject  could  be  found  to  which  this  month  bore  any 
special  relation,  and  the  rest  therefore  could  not  be  extended 
more  widely  than  that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  viz.  to  cattle 
and  men,  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  to  make  the 
whole  month  a  month  of  rest,  as  the  analogy  of  the  weekly 
and  yearly  Sabbaths  required.  Consequently  a  sabbatical 
character,  combined  with  a  holy  convocation,  and  abstinence 
from  all  work,  was  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  alone  ; 

*  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.  ^  Numb,  xxviii.  Ii. 

^  "At  a  later  period,  however,  the  new  moon  is  frequently  placed  as  a  feast  by 
the  side  of  the  Sabbath  (Isa.  i.  13  ;  Hos.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  i),  and  as  one  on 
which  ordinary  avocations  were  suspended  (Amos  viii.  5)  ;  the  pious  in  Israel 
went  to  the  prophets  for  edification  (2  Kings  iv.  23)  ;  many  families  offered  yearly 
thankofferings  (l  Sam.  xx.  6,  29)  ;  great  banquets  were  spread  at  the  court  of 
Saul  (l  Sam.  xx.  5,  24),  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  more  devout  fasted." — Keil, 
p.  368. 

"   Numb.  x.   10. 
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and  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  sacredness  of  character 
belonging  to  the  entire  month,  all  the  principal  feasts  that 
were  not  necessarily  bound  down  to  any  particular  seasons, 
were  assigned  to  this  month,  viz.  the  great  day  of  Atonement, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  so  that  in  this  month  a  holy  convo- 
cation occurred  no  less  than  four  times."  ^  The  first  day  of 
the  month  was  ushered  in  by  a  loud  strong  blast  of  the  silver 
trumpets,  so  that  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  called 
in  consequence  "  the  day  of  the  trumpet  blast."  And  besides 
the  seventh  month,  there  was  the  observance  of  the  seventh, 
or  sabbatical  year,  and  the  seven  times  seventh  year,  or  jubilee, 
all  pointing,  not  only  to  the  septimal  division  of  time,  evidently 
based  on  the  original  seventh-day  period  of  the  rest  of  the 
Creation,  but  illustrating  our  position,  that  all  these  purely 
Jewish  modes  of  observance  for  Jews  only,  point  to  the  uni- 
versal law  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  in 
accordance  with  its  original  institution  at  Creation,  as  their 
basis  or  starting  place,  which  is  binding  universally  on  man  as 
man.  Man,  as  man,  keeps  the  Sabbath  on  general  principles, 
but  the  Jew  observes  it  according  to  the  ritual  regulations  of 
his  own  peculiar,  but  transitory  economy,  in  a  zvay  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  the  essence  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  depend  on 
this  or  that  mode  of  observance,  nor  is  it  affected  thereby. 

(i)  For  what  has  the  sacrificing  of  two  lambs,  morning 
and  evening,  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  to  do  with  the  general 
precept  of  the  fourth  commandment  ?  It  is  manifestly  only 
their  own  peculiar  ceremonial  law,  which  required  them  to  do 
this.  The  general  and  enduring  command  is  to  "remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  This  is  the  universal 
law  binding  upon  all  alike.  But  Xho.  particular  acts  by  which 
that  obedience  is  to  be  realized,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  vary  with  the  dispensations  and  circumstances,  under 
which  God's  people  may  find  themselves  placed.  When  on 
the  Sabbath  day  some  patriarch  stood  before  the  altar,  with 
which  he  had  dotted  over  the  whole  of  the  promised  land,  to 
"  enquire  of  the  Lord,"  or  to  "  offer  sacrifice  "  ;  when,  on  some 
Sabbath  day,  the  Jew  refrained  from  gathering  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  or  kept  the  Passover  in  more  civilized  times  ;  and 
when  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  being  also   in   early   Christian   language   "the  day    of 

'   Kurtz,  Sacrifcial  Worship  of  /he  Old  Testament,  p.  353. 
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bread,"  the  Christian  "  breaks  bread  "  and  keeps  the  Lord's 
Supper — in  all  these  three  cases  we  have  concreted  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  equally  true  and  an  equally  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  last  command  on  the  first  Table,  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  This  fourth  commandment 
is  above  all  dispensations  ;  it  contains  no  reference  to  this  or 
that  economy,  it  reaches  back  from  Christian  through  Jewish 
(one  and  only  one  pause  in  its  grand  undeviating  march 
along  the  various  ceons  of  the  world),  patriarchal,  Abrahamic, 
Noachic,  right  away  to  the  Adamic  dispensation  of  Eden. 
It  lays  down  a  principle,  whose  supremacy  can  be  equally 
honoured  and  practised  under  all  successive  economies. 

(2)  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  penalty  of  death,  con- 
tained in  the  text  attached  to  the  breach  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, in  the  Pentateuch  for  the  Jew,  is  neither  revealed 
nor  implied  in  that  precept.  "  Six  days,"  said  Moses,  when 
he  had  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
together,  "  shall  work  be  done,  but  on  the  seventh  day  there 
shall  be  to  you  an  holy  (margin,  holiness)  day,  a  Sabbath  of 
rest  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  work  therein  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your 
habitations  upon  the  Sabbath  day."  ^  Now,  will  any  one 
argue  that  all  this  refers  to  the  fourth  commandment  ?  The 
first  part  is  universal  in  its  application,  binding  upon  all :  "  the 
seventh  shall  be  a  holy  day  (or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  a  day  of 
holiness),  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord  ; "  but  the  latter  part, 
i.e.  the  penalty  of  death,  is  essentially  Jewish.  It  was  an 
enactment  binding  only  on  the  Jews,  because  peculiar  to  their 
judicial  law.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  those 
who  persist  in  maintaining  (with  Paley)  that  the  penalty  of 
death  is  binding  consequent  on  the  infringement  of  this  fourth 
commandment.  Thus  they  endeavour  to  make  good  the  im- 
pression that  the  penalty  of  death  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
commandment.  And  the  outcome  of  their  argument  is  that 
the  fourth  command,  inclusive  of  the  penalty  of  death,  has 
gone  root  and  branch,  and  is  wholly  abrogated.  But  nothing 
could  be  wider  of  the  truth,  for  there  is  no  penalty  of  death 
attached  to  the  fourth  "  Word  "  in  the  Decalogue.  Nor  is 
there  a  single  commandment  out  of  the  ten  to  which  are 
appended   specific  and    unchanging  penalties  consequent   on 
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its  violation.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  God  dealt 
with  the  Jews  not  as  Jews  only,  but  as  hiivian  beings,  and 
therefore  first  of  all  and  of  necessity,  He  enforced  those  canons 
of  the  moral  law,  which  are  immutable  and  binding  on  the 
wJiole  race.  But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  He 
also  dealt  with  them  as  members  of  a  theocracy,  to  whom  as 
their  Ruler  and  Lawgiver,  He  gave  those  special  statutes 
and  ordinances,  those  sanctions  and  regulations  suitable  to 
them  under  their  very  peculiar  circumstances,  but  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  have  no  possible  interest,  nor  are 
they  in  anywise  binding.  For  to  whom  were  these  words 
spoken  ?  "  All  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
together,"  ^  whom  Moses  had  assembled,  after  he  had  come 
down  from  the  Holy  Mount  the  second  time. 

(3)  Or  again,  the  connection  or  co-relation  between  the 
seventh  day  and  the  seventh  year  is  essentially  Jewish,  and 
no  way  affects  man  as  man.  What  does  affect  man  univer- 
sally is  the  central  fact,  embedded  in  Jewish  restriction,  whose 
roots  are  found  in  the  moral  law.  "  Six  years,"  said  Moses, 
"  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof 
But  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still,  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave  the 
beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal 
with  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy  oliveyard.  Six  days  thou 
shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  tJion  sJialt  rest :  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed."  ^  Here  the  kernel  and 
pith  of  these  enactments  is  "  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest  "  ;  this  is  \h&  fons  et  origo  of  all  these  septiform  periods. 
It  is  only  another  way  of  putting  it,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy."  And  this  is  universally  true,  binding  upon 
us  all,  upon  man  as  man,  the  totality  of  the  human  race.  But 
the  reasons  assigned — the  special  refreshment  to  the  stranger, 
the  rest  to  the  land  and  fruit  trees,  for  the  poor  and  even 
beasts  to  eat — of  the  seventh  day,  based  upon,  and  correlated 
with,  the  original  Sabbatical  law  of  creation  is  the  positive, 
Jewish,  peculiar,  national,  and  theocratic  part.  And  this  part, 
though  connected  with,  fused  into,  and  embedded  among,  the 
primeval  enactments,  has  no  binding  force  upon  any  but 
Jews,  not  as  men,  but  Jews  only.     And  the  same  argument 
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applies  to  the  seventh  month.  It  is  said  in  Leviticus,  "  And 
this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you,  that  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls  and  do  no  work  at  all.  It  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest 
unto  you  ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute  for 
ever."  ^  Here  again  the  seventh  month  is  based  upon  the 
original  septimal  period  of  the  rest  of  creation.  "  It  shall  be 
a  Sabbath  of  rest,"  refers  to  the  primeval  sabbatical  law  con- 
sequent on  the  rest  of  creation  ;  this  is  only  a  general  way 
of  enforcing  the  fourth  commandment,  which  has  a  universal 
application,  and  is  binding  upon  all.  But  the  rest  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  affliction  of  soul  on  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  is 
Levitical,  positive,  and  Jewish,  nor  does  it  affect  any  but  Jews. 
"  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  wxi\.o  youT  Unto  whom  ?  The 
Jewish  people  clearly,  and  not  the  human  race.  The  ritual 
of  the  great  day  of  Atonement  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
essentially  Jewish.  "  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute 
\xxi\.o  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  childi^en  of  Israeli  ^ 

(4)  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  fourth  commandment  which  fixes  the  pai'ticiilar  day 
from  which  date  we  are  to  do  six  successive  days  of  work,  and 
then  rest  on  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest  or  holy  Sabbath. 
The  commandment  runs  thus,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath."  Here,  which  is  the  seventh 
day  is  left  in  the  most  indeterminate  manner.  There  is  no 
fixing  of  the  date,  nor  about  this  is  there  any  additional 
information  given,  nor  was  the  date  given  to  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue.  It  was  known  to 
them  before  that  time.  Did  the  patriarchs  keep  the  same 
Sabbath  in  the  patriarchal  Church  as  Adam  in  Paradise  ?  Very 
likely  they  did,  but  of  this  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Did  the  Jews  forget  which  was  the  Sabbath  during  their 
captivity  in  Egypt,  supposing  they  were  only  restrained  from 
keeping  it  "  by  reason  of  their  hard  taskmasters  ?"  About  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  all  is  inferential.  But  we  do 
know,  that  the  Sabbath  day  was  not  only  known,  but  pro- 
mulged  by  Moses  some  time  (a  few  weeks)  anterior  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  it  was- 
observed  in  another  place  (the  wilderness  of  Sin)  before  they 
reached  the  holy  mount.     This  was  in  connection  with  the 
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raining  down  the  manna.  At  that  time  he  announced 
officially  the  historical  fact,  and  with  characteristic  certitude 
and  determination,  "  To-morrow  (is)  the  rest  of  the  Holy 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,"  ^  and  again,  "  For  to-day  (is)  a 
Sabbath  unto  the  Lord."  Again,  "  See  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  (fSwicfi^,  aorist  tense,  denoting  a  completed  act  in  past 
time),  you  the  Sabbath."  Whether  the  murmuring  ending, 
and  the  manna  giving,  was  so  timed,  as  to  fall  in,  and  coin- 
cide with,  the  six  days  and  a  Sabbath  previously  known 
(if  not  by  practice  at  least  by  tradition),  or  the  Sabbath  day 
was  newly  fixed  and  afresh  dated  from  that  miraculous  crisis, 
is  not  so  much  the  point  to  be  regarded,  but  this,  the  particular 
day  of  rest  was  known  and  kept  before  the  giving  of  the 
Sinaitic  law.  We  have  here  a  seventh  day  period  of  rest 
asserted,  and  a  recurrence  of  this  seventh  day  period  is  kept 
up  for  forty  years,  by  the  miraculous  preservation  of  manna  on 
that  day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  date  of  the 
beginning,  here  is  the  proportion  marked  out  exactly  and 
clearly. 

The  fourth  commandment,  then,  no  more  fixes  the  day  for 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  than  it  fixes  \h&  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on 
that  day,  or  \k\.&  penalties  by  which  the  violation  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  to  be  avenged.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  Jews 
(whether  arbitrarily  coincident  with  the  manna,  or  by  an 
unrelated  practice,  or  by  tradition  we  do  not  say,  but),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  manna  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the 
promulgation  of  the  fourth  commandment  from  Sinai. 

(5)  But  there  is  yet  another  point,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
marks  off  the  Sabbath  as  a  peculiarly  Jewish  institution,  and 
therefore  disappeared  with  the  abrogation  of  that  exclusive 
Mosaic  economy.  The  Sabbath  is  said  to  be  a  sign  between 
God  and  His  chosen  people  ;  and  it  is  argued  that  this  sign 
had  to  do  only  with  the  covenant  people  and  none  other,  so 
that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  disappeared  together.  It 
is  written  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Exodus,  "Speak  thou  also 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye 
shall  keep,  for  it  is  a  sign  between  Me  and  yon^  and  throughout 
your  generations.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  their 
generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant.     It  is  a  sign  between 
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Me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever."  ^  Now  it  has  been 
argued  that  if  the  Sabbath  were  a  sign  between  God  and  the 
covenant  people,  then  there  was  something  peculiar  about  its 
observance  and  designed  for  the  Jew  only. 

Using,  however,  the  same  line  of  argument  already  adopted 
in  other  and  similar  cases,  we  observe  that  if  God  chose 
to  use  this  Sabbath  as  a  sign  to  His  chosen  people  (which 
He  did),  that  is  no  part  of  the  use  of  it  as  announced 
in  the  commandment  itself  The  sign  is  only  accidental,  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  original  institution.  For 
the  idea  conveyed  originally  was  that  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
certainly  not  as  a  sign,  except  the  symbol  of  the  rest  of 
creation,  which  affects  all  mankind  equally  with  the  Jew, 
The  idea  of  a  sign,  however,  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
fourth  of  those  moral  laws,  written  with  the  finger  of  God 
upon  the  two  tables  of  stone  ;  but  it  is  gathered  from  different 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  prophets,  notably  Ezekiel, 
that  the  sign  was  over  and  above  attached  to  the  Sabbath,  by 
way  of  supplement,  as  enforced  on  the  Israelites  as  a  peculiar 
people.  The  context  further  proves  this.  The  words  were 
spoken  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  Moses,  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  thou  also  to  the  children  of 
Israel,"  also,  i.e.  over  and  above  what  has  been  promulged, 
"Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep,/<?r  it  is  a  sign."  Yes,  a 
sign  for  them,  not  for  collective  humanity.  And  in  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel,  "Moreover  also  I  gave  them  My  Sabbaths, to  be  a 
sign  between  Me  and  them."  Yes  ;  but  the  word  "  moreover  " 
links  the  argument  to  the  verse  going  before,  "  I  gave  them 
My  statutes  and  shewed  them  My  judgments,"  ^  etc.  ;  so  that 
statutes,  judgments  (according  to  Ezekiel),  and  precepts, 
statutes,  and  laws  (according  to  Nehemiah),  and  Sabbaths,  all 
proceed  together,  pari  passn,  correlated  with  the  chosen  seed. 
It  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue,  which  binds  all  humanity, 
and  not  the  Sabbath  with  any  peculiarly  Jewish  sanctiojts  and 
2ises. 

And  besides  this,  the  word  used  for  sign  {aniiiiov)  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  had  not  existed  before,  or  might 
not  survive  the  passing  away  of,  the  Jewish  economy.  For 
instance,  the  rainboiv  was  said  to  be  a  token  of  the  covenant 
between  the  Creator  and  creature  till  the  end  of  time,  and  it 
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is  the  same  word  used  throughout  the  whole  chapter,  rouro 
TO  ar]\uiov  rfjc  S<o0//(c^/c/  and  also  in  the  17th  verse.  But  was 
there  no  rainbow  before,  due  to  natural  causes,  and  is  it  not  a 
toke7i  now  with  us,  as  well  as  it  was  with  Noah  }  The  Sabbath 
is  not  said  to  be  a  sign  of  any  past  deliverance,  as  the  rainbow 
was  of  the  flood,  nor  was  it  commemorative  of  any  future 
spiritual  blessing  exclusively  Jewish.  It  was  an  "  open  "  sign 
of  the  most  general  and  indeterminate  character,  of  blessings 
in  which  all  may,  or  rather  must  share,  "  a  sign  between  Me 
and  them  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that 
doth  sanctify."  ^  The  chief  advantage  of  the  Jew  over  the 
Gentile  was  this,  that  "  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God."  This,  together  with  circumcision,  was  a  sign,  but 
does  it  mean  that  the  oracles  of  God  are  not  for  us,  as  well 
as  them  }  Again,  the  Incarnation  was  given  as  a  sign  unto 
Ahaz,  "  Therefore  the  Lord  shall  give  you  a  sign  (same  word). 
Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call 
his  name  Immanuel."  ^  Was  then  this  "  sign "  peculiar  to 
King  Ahaz,  and  designed  to  be  so  ?  Now  the  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation  did  not  take  place  till  seven  centuries  after  his 
death,^  so  Ahaz  never  saw  the  sign  except  with  the  eye  of 
faith.  And  it  is  a  sign  for  all  believers,  generation  after 
generation,  when,  bending  low  each  recurring  Festival  of  the 
Nativity,  we  kneel  before  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem  and  say, 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born." 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  sign  unto  an  evil 
and  adulterous  generation,  in  which  Jesus  lived.^  But  does 
this  mean  that  it  was  peculiar  to  that  generation  and  designed 
to  be  so  ?  Is  it  not  a  sign  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  with  power  ?  that 
the  great  redemption  was  completed,  and  the  perfect  sacrifice 
accepted  ?  The  commandments  of  Moses,  especially  the 
summary  of  the  first  table  "  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,"  etc.,  are  twice  spoken  of  as  a  sign.  "  Thou  shalt 
bind  these  words  as  a.  sign  upon  thine  hand."  ^  Does  this  mean 
that  the  first  and  great  commandment  was  "  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  designed  to  be  so  "  ?  We  cannot,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  allow  that  the  word  "  sign  "  can  be  so  strained, 
that   it   implies   that  the    Sabbath    was    a   peculiarly  Jewish 
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institution,  and  perished  with  the  Jewish  poHty  and  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

II.  We  pass  on  now  to  notice  the  supremacy  of  the  weekly 
Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  over  all  purely  Jewish  Sabbaths, 
and  all  other  seasons  and  days. 

The  primeval  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  But  it  had  to  pass  through,  and  become  incor- 
porated with,  it.  It  entered  this  economy,  or  rather  preceded 
it,  by  its  promulgation  in  the  moral  law,  in  the  sanctions  and 
perpetuity  of  which,  it  partakes  with  the  other  nine  Words. 
And  as  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  polity  (till  the 
abolition  of  that  polity)  it  receives  additional  sanctions  and 
safeguards.  But  these  accretions  (so  to  speak)  form  no  part 
of  the  essential  law  as  inserted  in  the  Decalogue  ;  they  are 
simply  its  fugitive  accidents ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
notice  that  even  during  the  greatest  vigour  and  first  observance 
of  these,  the  moral  law  of  the  weekly  rest  lifts  up  its  head, 
and  towers  high  above  them  all. 

The  Sabbath  now  enters  upon  its  ceremonial  period, 
arrayed,  as  it  were,  in  robes  of  state.  Two  lambs  are  now 
offered  on  its  weekly  recurrence  ;  the  shewbread  is  renewed 
on  the  golden  table  ;  the  twelve  face-loaves  {aproi  ■npoQimdx^, 
Y\x\g.panis propositiojiis)  renewed,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  the  loaves  laid  upon  the  table  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  are  taken  away  and  fresh  ones  substituted  ; 
the  Priests  and  Levites  enter  upon  their  courses  ;  the  usual 
burnt  offering  is  offered  ;  other  times  of  holy  solemnity  are 
instituted  all  based  on  the  septimal  period,  e.g.  seventh 
months,  new  moon,  seventh  year,  and  seven  times  seven  years 
(jubilee),  and  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Sab- 
baths ;  its  external  rest  is  enforced  by  temporal  sanctions  ;  its 
violation  is  followed  by  the  punishment  of  death  ;  it  is  made  a 
"  sign  "  of  the  national  covenant  with  the  congregation  and 
children  of  Israel  ;  it  is  made  a  safeguard  against  idolatry  ;  but 
over  it  all  broods  that  spirit  of  bondage,  which  marks  the 
Mosaic  economy. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  primeval  Sabbath  fairly  launched 
under  new  auspices,  bound  up  with  a  peculiar  polity,  and 
tricked  out  as  a  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  It 
is  invested  with  temporary  sanctions,  as  "  shadows  of  good 
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things  to  come,"  i.e.  till  it  emerged  into  the  new  phase  of 
Christian  freedom.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
essential  moral  character  of  this  precept  lost  none  of  its  force 
by  these  additional  ceremonies  and  judicial  statutes.  It  was 
so  with  the  other  nine,  it  must  be  so  with  this.  Though 
associated  with  many  figurative  appendages  afterwards  de- 
livered, in  another  form,  and  with  other  views,  the  fourth 
commandment  is  unaltered  in  its  essential  injunction  of  a 
periodical  religious  rest  for  the  service  of  God. 

We  will  now  trace  the  history  of  the  Sabbath  through  the 
ceremonial  dispensation,  in  which  it  might  have  pleased  God 
so  to  have  depressed  it,  or  crowded  it  out,  or  overlaid  it, 
with  such  a  multitude  of  usages  and  ceremonies,  that  for  the 
time  its  high  position  might  have  been  so  far  forth  forfeited. 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  For  even  in  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  and  during  the  full  vigour  of  the  introductory  dispen- 
sation, the  Sabbath  lifts  itself  high  above  all  purely  Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Notice  first  that  after  the  record  contained  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  of  the  promulgation  of  the  moral  law,  or 
"ten  Words"  of  Jehovah,  from  the  holy  mount,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  solemn  accessories,  three  chapters  (21st,  22nd, 
and  23rd)  follow  of  judicial  statutes  :  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
the  people  are  solemnly  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the 
Sabbath.  This,  which  is  quite  distinct  and  peculiar,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  primary  duty  of  worshipping  the  one  true  God. 
"  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  rest "  ..."  in  all  things  that  I  have  said  unto  thee  be 
circumspect,  and  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other 
gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth."  ^ 

Again,  after  six  more  chapters  (beginning  with  the  24th) 
about  the  tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  its  services,  and  the 
sacrifices,  the  entire  communication  of  those  "great  forty 
days"  in  the  mount  is  concluded,  and  the  Sabbath  rest  is 
once  more  and  finally  inculcated,  in  a  most  affecting  and 
striking  manner.  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between 
Me  and  you  throughout  your  generations  ;  that  ye  may  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the 
Sabbath  therefore,  for  it   is  holy  unto  you  :    every  one  that 

*  Exod.  xxiii.  12,  13. 
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defileth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  :  for  whosoever  doeth. 
any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people.  Six  days  may  work  be  done  ;  but  in  the  seventh  is 
the  Sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  any 
work  in  the  Sabbath  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Wherefore 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant. It  is  a  sign  between  Me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever :  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  He  rested,  and  was  refreshed."  ^  Can  any 
language  give  greater  dignity  to  this  day  of  rest  as  founded 
on  the  essential  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker  ?  The  duty  of 
obedience  is  impressed  upon  us  with  every  idea  of  holiness, 
every  importance  of  the  sign  of  a  covenant,  and  the  sanction 
derived  from  the  awful  penalty  of  death.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  proportion  noted  of  the  six  days  work,  and  one  of  rest, 
and  the  reason  drawn  from  the  order  of  creation,  the  obliga- 
tion is  extended  to  every  child  of  man. 

There  are  many  additional  recapitulations,  and  fresh 
cautions,  to  be  found  in  the  next  two  and  following  chapters, 
after  which  the  second  book  of  Moses  closes.  But  in  the  next 
book  of  Moses  (Leviticus)  no  sooner  have  the  sacrificial  enact- 
ments, and  ceremonial  purifications  been  got  through,  than 
we  find  one  commandment  of  the  second  of  the  Tables,  and 
two  precepts  of  the  first,  associated  in  a  passage  with  the 
fourth  commandment  as  of  equal  obligation,  and  alluded  to 
as  perfectly  obvious,  and  needing  no  further  comment.  "  Ye 
shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy.  Ye  shall 
fear  every  man  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  keep  my 
Sabbaths.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  Turn  ye  not  to  idols, 
nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  images."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  punishment  by  death  of  the  Sabbath- 
breaker,  few  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  essential  obliga- 
tions of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  the  immediate  honour  of  God 
involved  in  its  violation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  man 
was  not  so  much  put  to  death  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  as 
for  doing  this  in  face  of  the  Divine  prohibition.  He  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  put  in  ward  till  God's  will  in  the  matter  should 
be  known  ;  and  the  whole  affair  is  marked  with  calm  dignity 
and  protracted  solemnity,  so  as  to  make  the  warning  more 
'  Exod.  xxxi.  12-17.  ^  Lev.  xix.  1-4. 
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pointed,  and  burn  it  into  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  Jews. 
"  The  soul  that  doeth  aught  presuniptiiotisly,  whether  he  be 
born  in  the  land  or  a  stranger,  the  same  reproachetJi  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  Because 
he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken 
His  commandment,  that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off  ;  his 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him.  And  while  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a  man  that  gathered 
sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  And  they  that  found  him 
gathering  sticks  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
unto  all  the  congregation.  And  they  put  him  in  ward,  be- 
cause it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  to  him.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."  1 

One  more  passage  will  suffice.  At  the  close  of  his  eventful 
life,  Moses,  as  a  preacher,  re-inculcates,  and  re-inforces,  the 
precepts  and  commandments,  which  he  had  before  delivered 
as  a  legislator.  The  other  nine  precepts  of  the  moral  law 
stand,  in  this  recapitulation,  as  they  were  first  uttered  and 
promulged  on  the  holy  mount,  the  variations  indeed  being 
remarkably  few  in  number,  and  slight  in  character  ;  but  the 
fourth  is  amplified  and  enforced  with  many  additional  motives, 
as  if  it  claimed  more  regard,  if  possible,  than  any  of  the  others. 
"  Keep  the  Sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work  :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  that  thy  manservant  and 
thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm  :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."  ^  Well  may  Bishop 
Wilson,  commenting  on  these  words,  exclaim  :  "What  a  dis- 
tinction does  this  amplitude  of  detail  confer  on  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath !  And  how  does  this  passage  take  out  this  com- 
mandment from  the  mere  ceremonial  and  positive  institutions, 
with  which  for  a  time  it  is  mingled,  and  lift  up  its  head  in  the 

'  Numb.  XV.  30-35.  ^  Deut.  v.   12-15. 
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midst  of  the  temporary  and  fugitive  elements  of  the  Jewish 
polity  !  How  evidently  does  even  the  Pentateuch  exhibit 
it  as  a  moral  precept  directed  to  the  highest  ends,  beyond 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Mosaical  dispensation,  and  losing 
nothing  of  its  permanent  and  essential  force  from  the  com- 
bination." 

Enough  has  now  been  urged  to  prove  the  weekly  Sabbath 
to  be  separate  from,  and  pre-eminent  over,  every  other  re- 
ligious season  whatsoever.  It  is  as  old  as  day  and  night,  and 
the  rest  of  creation.  It  is  not  a  positive  or  arbitrary  enact- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every  age  of  the  world's  history, 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  man's  physical  and  moral 
nature.  That  a  seventh,  and  not  some  other  proportion  of 
time,  is  thus  necessary,  might  not  have  been  found  out  by  our 
unaided  reason  ;  but  that  it  is  so  as  a  fact,  when  tested  by 
experience,  is  an  indirect  proof  of  its  Divine  origin.  So  far 
from  being  a  ceremonial  yoke,  "  gendering  unto  bondage,"  the 
commandment  could  not  have  been  given  more  universally,  or 
more  applicable  to  all  "  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  There 
is  not  an  atom  of  Judaism  in  it,  and  it  bears  on  its  front  the 
impress  of  being  made  "  not  for  the  Jew,"  but  "  for  man."  It 
enters  into  no  restrictive  details,  but  having  enunciated  a 
principle,  it  leaves  it  to  our  Christian  liberty  the  way  in  which 
we  shall  keep  it.  The  spirit  of  it  is  evident,  which  is  to  sur- 
cease from  our  ordinary  avocations,  and  to  make  it  a  day 
of  holy  rest  to  our  souls,  a  day  of  "  resting  to  the  Lord."  We 
should  cultivate  that  quiet  temper,  and  busy  ourselves  in  such 
religious  exercises,  as  shall  "  make  for  our  everlasting  peace." 
Christian  liberty  is  not  abridged,  but  acquiescing  in  this 
high  controlling  law,  honours  the  individual  conscience. 
Christian  love  is  illustrated  by  fulfilling  the  law,  and  "  this  is 
the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments."  These 
commandments  are  couched  in  general  principles,  but  their 
application  to  the  emergent  details  of  human  life,  is  left  to  the 
love  of  the  individual  Christian  in  this  or  that  age,  this  or  that 
country. 

The  Architect  of  our  wondrous  complex  nature,  and  our 
Moral  Governor  has  spoken,  and  we  must  obey  Him,  "  Who 
knows  what  is  in  man."     His  commandments  are  not  grievous 
and  cannot  we  see  the  imperishable  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
this  fourth  commandment,  which  so  clearly  asserts  the  general 
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principle,  and  leaves  it  to  Christian  love  to  illustrate  and 
honour  it  in  detail  ?  The  enactment  is  not  for  the  Jew,  but 
for  man.  It  is  not,  therefore,  positive  and  mutable,  but  moral 
and  unchangeable.  Upon  no  lower  basis  can  we  place  our 
Sabbath  institution.  It  depends  not  on  the  will  of  man,  nor 
is  it  evolved  by  "the  spiritual  instinct."  It  reaches  farther 
back  than  any  conciliar  authority,  or  even  apostolic  practice, 
(which  may  have  regulated  it,  or  given  it  a  touch  of  beauty  in 
its  passage) :  the  mind's  eye  follows  it  during  the  times  of  the 
prophets,  its  connection  with  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses, 
and  emerging  therefrom  beyond  Abraham,  and  Noah,  until  we 
reach  the  rest  of  Paradise.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the 
fountain  of  all  authority,  the  Will  and  Word  of  God,  Who  is 
the  God  of  order  and  not  confusion.  Our  tribute-time  rests 
upon  this,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  which  secures  at  once  the 
creature's  well-being,  and  the  Creator's  glory.  This  thought 
will  lift  it  (in  obedience  to  this  sabbatical  law)  far  beyond,  and 
above,  all  the  perplexities  and  wranglings  of  differing  ages, 
and  schools  of  thought.  Christian  love  will  accept  it,  and 
with  holy  joy  and  duly  regulated  freedom,  will  develop  and 
illustrate  it.  But  "the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  ;"  and  the 
violation  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  no  less  heinous  than 
the  infringement  of  the  rest  of  the  moral  code,  or  the  "  ten 
Words  of  Jehovah."  It  is  rebellion  against  the  God  of  Creation, 
the  Ruler  of  this  world,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  learn  to  give  to  this  holy  day  of  rest 
that  prominence  in  our  esteem,  which  Moses  was  instructed  to 
give  it  in  his  dispensation.  Let  not  the  Jew  put  the  Christian 
to  blush  for  having  kept  the  day  more  reverently  and  accept- 
ably than  we  do.  Let  the  admiration  of  the  Jew,  blind  as  it 
often  is,  be  a  stimulus  to  the  more  enlightened  devotion  of  the 
Christian.  Let  God's  day  of  rest  be  lifted  high  up  above 
every  other  day  of  the  week.  It  is  the  "  morn  of  morns,  and 
day  of  days,"  it  is  the  queen  of  seasons,  and  golden  of  festivals. 
Let  the  day  remind  us,  as  men,  of  our  Creation,  and  with  the 
Jew,  whose  thoughts  and  observance  were  bound  up  with  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  let  us  commemorate  our 
redemption  from  sin  and  death,  with  which  the  sanctification 
of  the  day  is  specially  bound  up.  Let  the  perpetual  inculca- 
tion of  the  duty  by  Moses  on  all   occasions,  and  under  every 
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circumstance,  and  by  every  species  of  motives,  lead  us  to 
think  of  our  duties  with  regard  to  others  in  the  matter. 
Lastly,  let  the  solemn  promulgation  of  it  in  the  "  ten  Words  " 
of  Jehovah  be  the  summary  of  all  our  arguments,  and  the 
conclusive  proof  to  us  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  institution — 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep 
this  law." 


VI. 

"THE  DAY  WHICH  THE  LORD  HATH  MADE."i 

Psalm  cxviii.  19-24. 

"  'Aj/of^are  fioi  wv\as  SiKatocrvvrfs,  ilffeKOixiv  eV  avrals  i^oixoXoyTjcrofxai  T6?  Kvpicjj. 
Ai/Ti)  T]  trvAri  rod  Kvpiov,  S'tKaioi  use\€vcroi'Tai  4v  avTij.  'E^ofioAoyr^ao/jLai  aoi,  on 
eiriiKovads  fiov  Kal  iyivov  jxoi  eis  (rwrrjplav.  A'ldov,  ov  aireSoKi/xacrav  6:  o1koSoij,ovvt€S, 
ovTos  fjfvridT]  els  KecpoA^v  yovias.  Xlaph.  Kvplov  eyfuero  aurrj,  Kal  eari  Oav/xacTTr] 
4v  ixpQaXfxois  rificov.  Ao'ttj  t]  rifiepa,  rjv  eTroirjcre;'  6  KvptoS)  ayaWiaawfuBa  Kal 
(vrppaydw/xev  iv  avTrj. 

"  Again  the  Lord's  own  day  is  here, 
The  day  to  Christian  people  dear, 
As  week  by  week  it  bids  them  tell. 

How  Jesus  rose  from  death  and  hell." 

(J?ev.  y.  M.  N'eale,  D.D.,  compile)-,  from  the  LatinJ) 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  very  good  Homily  on  "  the 
place  and  time  of  Prayer  ;  "  and  she  thus  sums  up  her  teaching 
on  the  subject,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
sermon,  showing  in  what  great  respect  the  National  Church 
of  this  country  regards  the  Sabbath  day,  and  how  in  this  and 
in  other  matters,  true  to  her  own  re-formation  platform,  she 
appeals  both  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  and  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  primitive  Church."  "  Wherefore,  dearly  beloved,"  she 
says,  "  you  that  profess  yourselves  to  be  Christians,  and  glory 
in  that  name,  disdain  not  to  follow  the  example  of  your 
Master  Christ,  whose  scholars  you  say  you  be.  Show  you  to 
be  like  them  whose  schoolmates  you  take  upon  you  to  be ; 
that  is,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ.  Lift  up  pure 
hands,  with  clean  hearts,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  But 
do  the  same  in  the  temples  and  churches  tipon  the  Sabbath  days 
also.     Our  goodly  predecessors,  and  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  t7i  subsiance'jxi  St.  Paul's  Church,  partly  on  Sunday 
morning  (Easter  ii.),  April  nth,  and  partly  (Trinity  iii)  June  13th,  1S80. 
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primitive  Church,  spared  not  their  goods  to  build  churches  :  no, 
they  spared  not  to  venture  their  Hves  in  time  of  persecution, 
and  to  hazard  their  blood,  that  they  might  assemble  them- 
selves together  in  churches.  And  shall  we  spare  a  little  labour 
to  come  to  churches?  Shall  neither  their  example,  nor 
our  duty,  nor  the  commodities  that  thereby  should  come 
unto  us,  move  us  ?  If  we  will  declare  ourselves  to  have  the 
fear  of  God  ;  if  we  will  show  ourselves  true  Christians  ;  if  we 
will  be  followers  of  Christ  our  Master,  and  of  those  godly 
fathers  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  now  have  received  the 
reward  of  true  and  faithful  Christians,  we  must  both  willingly, 
earnestly,  and  reverently  come  unto  the  material  churches 
and  temples  to  pray,  as  unto  fit  places  appointed  for  that  use, 
and  that  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  as  at  most  convenient  time 
for  God's  people  to  cease  from  bodily  and  worldly  business,  to 
give  themselves  to  holy  rest  and  godly  contemplation  pertaining 
to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  :  whereby  we  may  reconcile 
ourselves  to  God,  be  partakers  of  His  holy  sacraments,  and 
be  devout  hearers  of  His  holy  word,  so  to  be  established  in 
the  faith  God-ward,  in  hope  against  all  adversity,  and  in 
charity  towards  our  neighbours.  And  thus  running  our 
course  as  good  Christian  people,  we  may  at  the  last  attain 
the  reward  of  everlasting  glory,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."^  "This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  "  There  remaineth, 
therefore,  a  rest  (aaj3/3ar(o-/xoc),  a  sabbatism,  a  Sabbath- 
keeping  (Sabbath-rest,  revised  version)  to  the  people  of  God." 
The  passage  under  consideration  is  taken  from  the  Psalm 
(cxviii.)  which  was  doubtless  composed  by  David,  after  he  had 
been  settled  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as  well  as  Judah.  It 
refers  primarily  to  David,  and  then  to  David's  Lord  or  King, 
i.e.  Christ.  It  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  newly  established 
kingdom,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
which  was  to  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  to 
which  all  nations  were  to  flow.  It  speaks  of  David's  day,  and 
Christ's  day :  the  Sabbath,  or  rest  day  of  Israel,  and  the 
transferred  resting  day  to  the  Lord's  own  day  (KvpiaKt)). 
David  had  now  subdued  the  Philistines,  who  had  hoped  to 

'  Homily  8,  "Of  the  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer."  Article  xxxv.  (speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Homilies),  says,  it  "  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  and 
necessary  for  these  times." 
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have  crushed  him  before  he  got  too  powerful  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  assisted  by  other  powerful  enemies. 
"All  nations  compassed  me  round  about." ^  It  is  also  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  written  after  he  brought  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem,^  and  located  it  in  a  prepared  place,  where  he  says, 
"  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness  ;  I  will  go  into  them 
and  praise  the  Lord."^  Hence  the  Psalmist  begins  to  praise 
God  with  such  a  strain,  as  had  not  its  complete  fulfilment 
till  the  Lord's  Christ  (whom  the  Jews  rejected,  saying,  "  We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us  ")  was  made  King  of 
the  world,  and  Monarch  of  the  imperial  power,  which  is  His 
Church.  For  it  is  to  the  Christ,  that  Rabbi  Solomon  acknow- 
ledges these  words  to  be  applicable  in  the  last  degree — "  The 
stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner."  Under  the  type  of  the  Psalmist,  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  His  kingdom  is  expressed. 

This  Psalm  seems  also  to  have  been  chanted,  at  first,  in 
some  solemn  assembly  of  all  the  people,  met  together  to 
praise  God  for  His  benefits  ;  and  that  they  had  each  a  part  in 
this  Psalm,  is  the  common  opinion  of  most  of  the  interpreters. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  Psalmist 
himself  David  begins  with  a  declaration  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  God,  calling  upon  his  people  to  assist  him  in 
His  praises :  he  then  comes  in  solemn  procession,  possibly 
to  the  gates  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  calls  upon  the  porters  to 
open  them  to  him,  that  he  might  praise  God  in  His  sanctuary. 
"  Open  me  the  gates  of  righteousness,  that  I  may  go  into 
them,  and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord."  *  This  David  does  at 
the  very  entrance,  and  then  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house. 
After  this  all  the  people  shout  with  acclamation,  and  magnify 
the  Divine  goodness,  in  making  him,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  country,  their  lord  and  king.  "  The  same  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  in  the 
corner.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes  ;  "  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  Thereupon  the  priests  come 
forward,  and  bless  the  king  and  the  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.^  "  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  we  have  wished  you  good  luck,  ye  that  are  of  the 
house  of  the   Lord."      And  they  further  exhort   them  to  be 

'  Psa.  cxviii.  ii.       ^2  Sam.  vi.       '  Psa.  cxviii.  19.       *  ver.  19.       '  ver.  26. 
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thankful  in  these  words,  "  God  is  the  Lord  who  hath  shewed  us 
h'ght :  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  yea,  even  unto  the  horns  of 
the  altar."  ^  The  Psalmist  then  seems  to  take  the  words  out 
of  their  mouths,  and  declares  that  he  will  never  be  unmindful 
of  God's  benefits,  desiring  all  the  people  to  remember  them. 
"  Thou  art  my  God,  and  I  will  thank  Thee ;  Thou  art  my 
God,  and  I  will  praise  Thee.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  is  gracious,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."^ 

This  day,  then,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  in  the  text,  is 
first  of  all  David's  day  of  triumph,  when  he  went  up  to  tne 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  His  praises,  surrounded  by 
chanting  priests  and  praying  people.  David  had  been  banished, 
and  David  had  returned,  and  therefore  he  would  return  thanks 
for  God's  "  late  mercies  vouchsafed  unto  him."  ^  Hence  his 
prayer,  "  O  ye  that  minister  in  the  tabernacle,  open  me  the  gates 
where  the  righteous  go  in  to  praise  the  Lord  in  His  courts, 
that  I  may  '  return  thanks  '  to  Him  for  lifting  me  out  of  a 
forlorn  condition  on  to  a  throne.^  Here  before  me  I  behold 
with  joy  the  gate  which  leads  up  to  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
By  this  too  the  righteous  shall  enter  in  and  hear  me  say,  '  I 
will  never  cease  to  praise  Thy  holy  name,  O  Lord,  for  Thou,  of 
Thy  goodness,  hast  graciously  heard  my  prayer  when  I  im- 
plored Thy  help,  and  hast  delivered  me  out  of  all  my  troubles.'  " 
But  the  people  must  also  share  in  this  psalm  of  praise,  and  so 
he  proceeds,^  "  He  whom  the  rulers  of  the  people  and  great 
men  rejected,  as  the  builders  of  a  house  do  a  stone,  which  is 
unfit  for  their  purpose,  is  now  our  King ;  to  whom  we  must, 
if  we  wish  for  safety,  all  join  ourselves  ;  in  whom  also  we  see 
a  figure  of  that  glorious  King — David's  son  and  David's  Lord 
— the  true  Messiah,  and  desire  of  all  nations,  who  shall  be  in 
like  manner  refused  and  set  at  nought,  people  saying,  "We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us,"  ^  and  then  afterwards 
by  God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  the  Lord  of  all  the 
world,  and  the  foundation  of  the  people's  salvation.'  This  is 
not  the  effect  of  human  counsels,  who  did  all  they  could  to 
frustrate  it,  but  it  is  the  sole  work  of  the  Lord  which  strikes 
us  with  admiration,  to  see  a  poor  despised  person  become  sud- 
denly so  renowned.  This  is  the  happy  day  which  the  Lord 
Himself  hath  made  illustrious  by  His  marvellous  work,  and 

'  Psa.  cxviii.  27.         ^  ver.  29.         ^  i  Sam.  xxvi.  19.         ■•  Psa.  cxviii.  19. 
*  I  Sam.  xxvi.  19.  ^  Luke  xix.  14;  xx.  17.  '  Acts  iv.  il,  12. 
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which  it  becomes  us  to  celebrate  with  joyful  hearts  and  with 
all  externalized  expressions  of  joy  and  gladness,  for  so  great  a 
benefit." 

The  passage  then  refers  to  David,  and  David's  Lord,  i.e. 
Christ.  David  is  rejected,  and  David  is  triumphant,  so  Christ 
is  rejected  of  men,  but  accepted  of  the  Father.  David  goes  up 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord  rejoicing,  Christ  bursts  the  bars  of 
the  tomb,  and  ascending,  goes  to  the  right  hand  of  Power. 
David's  day  is  that  day,  when  surrounded  by  priests  and  people 
he  extols  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  and 
Christ's  great  day  is  His  Resurrection  morn,  which  has  been 
always  called  the  Lord's  day  par  excellence,  (Kvpiaicrj  rifiepa  or 
KvpiaKi)  by  itself).  But  there  is  every  antecedent  probability 
that  the  day  which  David  selected  especially  to  go  up  to 
thank  God  for  His  goodness  and  mercy  would  be  that  day  when 
(as  a  man)  David  celebrated  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  (as 
a  Jew)  he  kept  that  day,  which  was  to  be  to  the  chosen  nation 
a  memorial  of  the  great  temporal  deliverance  from  the  bond- 
age of  Egypt.  He  would  thus  blend  that  great  memorial, 
which  was  a  sign  to  the  Israelites,  with  his  own  deliverance 
and  exaltation  to  the  throne.  What  better  day  could  he 
select  than  God's  own  resting  day,  the  day  of  worship,  for  the 
great  national  Thanksgiving  day,  or  how  otherwise  could  he 
say  so  categorically,  "  this  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it"  (hath  made,  eiroirtaiv, 
the  aorist  tense,  which  denotes  completion,  or  an  act  viewed 
with  reference  to  its  completion)  ?  What  day  is  this,  and  when 
did  the  Lord  make  it  ?  There  can  be  but  one  day,  and  one 
day  only,  which  can  possibly  answer  to  this  description,  viz. 
that  day  when  God,  having  completed  the  six  days'  work  of 
creation  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  was  refreshed,  the  day 
of  cessation  from  creating,  which  He  sanctified  and  blessed,  i.e. 
set  it  apart,  and  consecrated  it,  for  the  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
There  is  no  other  day  about  which  the  Psalmist  could  have 
predicated  so  emphatically  as  the  day,  which  the  Lord  made 
(once  for  all)  at  creation,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  moral  law,  looking  Godwards  in  the  first  table  and  man- 
wards  in  the  second  table,  adding  fresh  sanctions  and  blessings 
to  the  day  He  had  already  made.  That  David  would  know 
this  day  of  the  Lord  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Jew, 
and  holding  the  high  place  he  did  in  the  theocracy  of  Israel. 
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Then  his  own  piety,  and  the  composition  of  Psalms  for  the 
Lord's  house  and  worship,  would  make  him  very  jealous  for 
the  honour  of  the  Lord's  Day  or  the  Sabbath.  "  I  was  glad 
when  they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  up  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem.  For 
thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  to  testify 
unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls.  Yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good."  ^  This  song  of  degrees 
strikes  the  same  keynote  of  our  text,  "  open  me  the  gates  of 
righteousness,  that  I  may  go  into  them,  and  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord."  That  the  Lord's  day  would  be  correlated  in 
David's  mind  with  the  Lord's  house  is  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  heading  itself  of  the  ninety-second  Psalm, 
which  is  composed  by  David  as  "  a  Psalm  or  Song  for  the 
Sabbath  day,"  beginning,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord  and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name,  O  most 
Highest.^  .  .  .  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God."  ^  And  when  in  those 
times  did  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  go  up  for  praise  and  worship  "i 
Surely  it  could  only  have  been  on  that  day  which  their  law 
expressly  enjoined  them  to  keep,  as  a  memorial  both  of  the 
Creation,  and  the  temporal  deliverance  from  Pharaoh.  And  so 
the  Psalmist  bursts  forth,  "  This  is  ^/z^day,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  (at  creation,  completed),  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 
Some  indeed  have  thought  that  that "  Psalm  or  Song  for  the 
Sabbath  day  "  might  have  been  made  by  Adam,  presently  after 
he  was  created,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  (which  is  a  rab- 
binical fancy  mentioned  in  the  Midrasch  on  this  place),  but 
Adam  had  no  enemies  or  workers  of  iniquity  to  put  down,  and 
psalteries,  harps,  and  instruments  of  music  were  not  invented 
before  the  times  of  Jubal.  Others  have  imagined  this  Psalm 
was  composed  by  Moses  to  raise  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  to 
the'  proper  business  of  the  Sabbath  day,  which  was  to  praise 
God,  when  they  meditated  upon  His  wonderful  works,  not 
only  of  Creation,  but  of  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  several  instances  of  which,  in  rewarding  the  good  and 
punishing  the  wicked,  they  themselves  had  seen  since  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  and  were  to  see  more  when  they  came  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  keep  their  Sabbath  or  rest  there,  after  their 

'  Psa.  cxxii.  9.  *  Psa.  xcii.  i.  '  Psa.  xcii.  13. 
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long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  But  there  is  no  certainty 
about  either  of  these  conjectures.  It  seems  far  more  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  instruments  spoken  of  in  this 
Psalm  were  not  employed  in  the  service  of  God  till  the  days 
of  David,  who  may  therefore  more  reasonably  be  thought  to 
have  made  this  Psalm  for  the  Sabbath  than  either  of  the 
others,  especially  after  God  had  given  him  such  "  rest  {i.e.  such 
a  cessation  from  warfare)  round  about  from  all  his  enemies,"  ^ 
that  he  concluded  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  those  who 
should  hereafter  venture  to  oppose  him  ;  such,  for  instance,  those 
mentioned  in  the  next  chapter  (viii.). 

The  Psalmist,  then,  knew  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship  ;  and  he  composed  a  song  expressly  for 
its  due  celebration.  That  more  is  not  said  in  the  Psalms 
about  the  Sabbath  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was 
an  hebdomadal  historical  fact,  one  of  the  national  customs 
both  in  Church  and  State,  and  founded  upon  the  law  of 
Moses,  besides  being  a  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant.  More- 
over, there  could  be  no  worship,  or  going  up  to  the  courts  of 
the  Lord,  without  a  stated  day  ;  so  that  all  we  read  about 
public  worship,  and  the  Lord's  house,  would  of  necessity 
include  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship. 
Hence  David's  asseveration,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made,"  ^  referring  to  a  law  already  known,  and  firmly 

'  2  Sam.  vii.  i. 

*  "Verse  24.  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made. 

"  I.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  '  It  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  has  made  remarl^able,  has  made  holy,  has  distinguislied  it  from 
other  days  ;  He  has  made  it  for  man,'  it  is  therefore  called  the  Lord's  day,  for  it 
bears  His  image  and  superscription.  2.  The  duty  of  the  Sabbath.  '  We  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,'  not  only  in  the  institution  of  the  day,  that  there  is  such 
a  day  appointed,  but  in  the  occasion  of  it.  Christ's  '  becoming  the  head  of  the 
corner,'  this  we  ought  to  rejoice  in,  both  as  His  honour  and  our  advantage. 
Sabbath  days  must  be  rejoicing  days,  and  then  they  are  to  us  as  the  gate  of  heaven. 
See  what  a  good  master  we  serve,  who  having  instituted  a  day  for  His  service, 
appoints  it  to  be  spent  in  holy  joy." — Matthew  Henry.  \ 

"Ver.  24.  The  'queen  of  days,'  as  the  Jews  call  the  Sabbath.  Aurelius 
interpreteth  this  text  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  others  of  the  day  of  salvation  by 
Christ  exalted  to  be  the  head  corner  stone,  in  opposition  to  that  dismal  day  of 
man's  fall." — John  Trapp. 

"Ver.  24.  As  the  sun  in  Heaven  makes  the  natural  day  by  his  light,  so  does 
Christ  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  make  ours  a  spiritual  day." — Starke. 

"Ver.  24.  Adam  introduced  a  day  of  sadness,  but  another  day  is  made  by 
Christ.  Abraham  saw  his  day  from  afar,  and  was  glad  ;  we  will  walk  even  now 
in  his  light." — ^JOHANN  David  Friesch,  1731. 

"  Ver.  24.   Because  believers  have  ever  cause  for  comfort,  therefore  they  are 
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established,  viz.  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God  as  an  his- 
torical fact. 

commanded  always  to  rejoice.  Phil.  iii.  Whether  their  sins  or  sufferings  come 
into  their  hearts,  they  must  not  sorrow  as  they  that  have  no  hope  ;  in  their 
saddest  condition,  they  have  the  spirit  of  consolation.  There  is  seed  of  joy  sown 
within  them  when  it  is  turned  under  the  clods,  and  appears  not  above  ground. 
But  there  are  special  times  when  God  calls  for  this  grain  to  spring  up.  They  have 
some  red  letters,  some  holy  days  in  the  calendar  of  their  lives,  wherein  this  joy,  as 
wine  at  a  wedding,  is  most  seasonable  ;  but  among  all  those  days  it  never  relisheth 
so  well,  it  never  tasteth  so  pleasantly,  as  on  a  Lord's  day.  Joy  suits  no  person  so 
much  as  a  saint,  and  it  becomes  no  season  so  well  as  a  Sabbath. 

"Joy  in  God  on  other  days  is  like  the  birds  chirping  in  the  winter,  which  is 
pleasing  ;  but  joy  on  the  Lord's  day  is  like  their  warbling  times  and  pretty  notes 
in  spring,  when  all  other  things  look  with  a  suitable  delightful  aspect.  This  is  the  ■ 
day  which  the  Lo7'd  hath  made  (He  that  made  all  days,  so  especially  this  day,  but 
what  follows  ?),  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  In  which  words  we  have  the 
Church's  solace  or  joy,  and  the  season  or  day  of  it.  Her  solace  was  great.  We 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad.  These  expressions  are  not  needless  repetitions,  but  show 
the  exuberancy  or  high  degree  of  their  joy,  the  reason  of  it.  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made.  Compare  this  place  with  Matt.  xxi.  22,  23,  and  Acts 
iv.  II,  and  you  will  find  that  the  precedent  verses  are  a  prophetical  prediction  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  so  this  verse  foretells  the  Church's  joy  upon  that  memor- 
able and  glorious  day.  And  indeed  if  a  feast  be  made  for  laughter,  Eccles.  x.  19, 
then  that  day  wherein  Christ  feasteth  His  saints  with  the  choicest  mercies  may 
well  command  their  greatest  spiritual  mirth.  A  thanksgiving-day  hath  a  double 
precedency  of  a  fast-day.  On  a  fast-day  we  eye  God's  anger,  on  a  thanksgiving- 
day  we  look  to  God's  favour.  In  the  former  we  specially  mind  our  corruptions, 
in  the  latter  God's  compassions  ;  therefore  a  fast-day  calls  for  sorrow,  a  thanksgiving 
day  for  joy.  But  the  Lord's  day  is  the  highest  thanksgiving-day,  and  deserveth, 
much  more  than  the  Jewish  Purim,  to  be  a  day  of  feasting  and  gladness  and  a 
good  day." — George  Swinnock. 

"  24.  This  is  the  day,  etc. 

"  A  new  era  has  commenced.  The  day  of  David's  enthronement  was  the  day  of 
better  times  for  Israel :  and  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion is  a  new  day  of  God's  own  making,  for  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  blessed  dispensation. 
No  doubt  the  Israelitish  nation  celebrated  the  victory  of  its  champion  with  a  day 
of  feasting,  music  and  song,  and  surely  it  is  but  meet  that  we  should  reverently 
keep  the  feast  of  the  triumph  of  the  Son  of  David.  We  observe  the  Lord's  day 
henceforth  as  our  true  Sabbath,  a  day  made  and  ordained  of  God,  for  the  perpetual 
remembrance  of  the  achievements  of  our  Redeemer.  Whenever  the  soft  Sabbath 
light  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  breaks  upon  the  earth,  let  us  sing, 

'  This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath  made, 
He  calls  the  hours  His  own  : 
Let  heaven  rejoice,  let  earth  be  glad, 
And  praise  surround  the  throne.' 

"  We  by  no  means  wish  to  confine  the  reference  of  the  passage  to  the  Sabbath, 
for  the  whole  Gospel  day  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  making,  and  its  blessings  come 
to  us  through  our  Lord's  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corner.  IVe  luill  rejoice 
and  be  glad  iti  it.  What  else  can  we  do?  Having  obtained  so  great  a  deliverance 
through  our  illustrious  Leader,  and  having  seen  the  eternal  mercy  of  God  so  bril- 
liantly displayed,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  mourn  and  murmur.  Rather  will  we 
exhibit  a  double  joy,  rejoice  in  heart  and  be  glad  in  face,  rejoice  in  secret  and  be 
glad  in  public,  for  we  have  more  than  a  d<nible  reason  for  being  glad  in  the  Lord. 
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But  these  words  contain  also  a  prophecy.  By  universal 
consent  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  assurance,  that  the 
Sabbath  should  be  to  the  Christian  Church  also  her  day  of  joy, 
and  the  day  of  Divine  decree.  David's  day  is  also  Christ's 
day  :  his  day  of  triumph  typifies  the  resurrection  day  of  Christ. 
Behind  them  we  detect  adumbrations  of  the  change  of  day 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  they  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  transfer.  First  of  all  let  us  compare 
the  second  Psalm  with  our  text,  "Yet  I  have  set  (anointed) 
my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree  : 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  Thee."  ^  Here  the  Divine  Father  is  speaking  of 
the  Divine  Son.  But  in  Psalm  cxviii.,  in  the  words  of  our 
text,  we  have  the  Divine  Son  speaking  of  the  working  of  the 
Divine  Father.  Each  is  speaking  of  a  day  decreed  by  God, 
made  by  God.  What  is  this  joyful  day,  so  hallowed  and 
blessed,  this  predetermined  day  ?  Our  answer  will  be  found  in 
the  Apostolic  exposition  of  these  two  marvellous  passages. 
"  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,"  said  St.  Peter,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  and  elders  of  Israel,  "  and  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole. 
This  is  the  stone,  which  is  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner  "  (quoting  the  very  words  of 
the  1 1 8th  Psalm).^  And  again,  "We  declare  unto  you,"  said  St. 
Paul  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  on  the  Sabbath  day,  "  glad 

We  ought  to  be  specially  jo)^ful  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  the  '  queen  of  days  '  and  its 
hours  should  be  clad  in  royal  apparel  of  delight.     George  Herbert  says  of  it : 

'  Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  ; 
And  when  the  week  days  trail  on  ground 
Thy  flight  is  higher  as  thy  birth.' 

"  Entering  into  the  midst  of  the  Church,  and  beholding  the  Lord  Jesus  as  all  in 
all  in  the  assemblies  of  His  people,  we  are  bound  to  overflow  with  joy.  Is  it  not 
written,  '  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord  ? '  When  the 
King  makes  the  house  of  prayer  to  be  a  banqueting  house,  and  we  have  grace  to 
enjoy  fellowship  with  Him,  both  in  His  sufferings  and  in  His  triumphs,  we  feel  an 
intense  delight,  and  we  are  glad  to  express  it  with  the  rest  of  His  people." — 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

"  This  is  the  day  which  Jehovah  has  made  glorious.     It  is  the  Lord  that  ad- 
vanced Moses  and  Aaron.     The  day  on  which  Jehovah's  gift  is  celebrated,  not 
necessarily  the  day  on  which  it  is  bestowed  is  meant." — Speaker's   Commentary- 
in  loc. 

'  Psa.  ii.  6,  7.  2  Acts  iv.  10,  11; 
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tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers, 
God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  He 
hath  raised  up  Jesus  again,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second 
Psalm,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee."  ^ 

According  to  the  Apostolic  explication,  David's  words  are 
prophetical  of  the  Messiah.  The  stone  rejected  of  the  builders, 
and  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner  is  Christ,  and  the 
day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  is  Christ's  day,  i.e.  the  Lord's 
day,  transferred  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in 
honour  of  His  resurrection,  and  these  words  had  been  used  by 
anticipation  by  Christ  Himself  on  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  Making  a  citation  from  the  same  Psalm  of  triumph 
from  which  the  multitudes  had  taken  their  Hosannahs,  "Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh."  "Jesus  said  unto  them,  Did  ye  never 
read  in  the  scriptures.  The  stone  ^  which  the  builders  rejected, 
the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,^  this  is  the  Lord's 

'  Acts  xiii.  32,  33.  ^  Psa.  cxviii.  22. 

'  "  Verse  22.   Is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner. 
"  Higher  yet  and  ever  higher,  passeth  He  those  ranks  above, 
Where  the  seraphs  are  enkindled,  with  the  flames  of  endless  love  ; 
Passeth  them,  for  not  e'en  seraphs  ever  loved  so  well  as  He 
Who  hath  borne  for  His  beloved,  stripes  and  thorns  and  shameful  tree  ; 
Ever  further,  ever  onward,  where  no  angel's  foot  may  tread, 
Where  the  four  and  twenty  elders  prostrate  fall  in  mystic  dread  ; 
Where  the  four  strange  living  creatures  sing  their  hymn  before  the  throne 
The  Despised  One,  and  Rejected  passeth  in  His  might  alone  ; 
Passeth  through  the  dazzling  rainbow,  till  upon  the  Father's  right 
He  is  seated,  His  Co-equal,  God  of  God,  and  Light  of  Light." 

R.  F.  L1TTLEDAI.E. 
"  22.  Head  stone  of  the  corner. 

"It  is  now  clear  to  all  by  Divine  grace  whom  Holy  Scripture  calls  the  corner 
stone.  Him  in  truth  who,  taking  unto  Himself  from  one  side  the  Jewish,  and  from 
the  other  the  Gentile  people,  unites  as  it  were  two  walls  in  the  one  fabric  of  the 
Church  ;  them  of  whom  it  is  written,  '  He  hath  made  both  one ; '  who  exhibited 
Himself  as  the  Corner-stone,  not  only  in  things  below,  but  in  things  above,  because 
He  united  on  earth  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  both 
together  to  angels.  For  at  the  birth  angels  exclaimed,  '  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men.'  "^ — Gregory,  quoted  by  Henry  Newland,  i860. 

"  Verse  22.   The  corner.     By  Bede  it  is  rendered  as  a  reason  why  the  Jewish 

builders  refused  our  Saviour  for  the  head-'^z.ct.    Quia  in  uno  pariete  stare  amabant. 

They  could  endure  no  corner,  they  must  stand  alone  upon  their  own  single  wall  ; 

be  of  themselves,  not  join  with  Gentiles  or  Samaritans.     And  Christ  they  endured 

not  because  they  thought  if  He  had  been  head  He  would  have  inclined  that  way. 

Alias  oves  oportet  me  adducere  (John  x.  16).       Alias  they  could  not  abide.     But 

sure  a  purpose  here  must  be,  alias  oves  adducendi,  of  bringing  in  others,  of  joining 

a  corner,    or  else   we   do  not,    facere  secundum   exemplar,   build  according   to 

•Christ's  pattern  ;  our  fashion  of  fabric  is  not  Uke  His." — LANCELOT  Andrewes. 

"v.  22.   The  head  stone  of  the  corner. 

How  of  the  Corner  ?    The  comer  is  the  place  where  two  walls  meet ;  and  there 
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doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  "  (being  words  quoted 
from  the  Septuagint).  And  Isaiah  has  also  a  cognate  passage, 
"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for 
a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a 
sure  foundation  :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  ^ 
St.  Paul  has  the  same  idea  when  he  tells  the  saints  of  Ephesus, 
"that  they  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  ^ 
And  similarly  St.  Peter — the  two  apostles  being  grouped 
together  in  their  epistles,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
harping  still  on  the  same  leading  idea,  writes  thus,  "  Wherefore 
also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a 
chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious,  and  he  that  believeth  in 
Him  shall  not  be  confounded.  Unto  you  therefore  which 
believe  He  is  precious,  but  unto  them  which  be  disobedient, 
the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  made  the 
head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of 
offence,  even  unto  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient." ^  Our  Lord,  referring  to  this  Psalm,  and  applying 
it  to  Himself,  says,  "  this  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes,"  the  words  aurrj  and  Qav/itaTri  being  femi- 
nine by  a  Hebraism,*  in  which  idiom  the  femmine  is  used  as 
a  neuter,  there  being  no  neuter.  The  "  builders  "  answer  to 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  addition  is  made  in  this  changed 
similitude,  to  show  them  that  though  they  might  reject  and 
kill  the  Son,  yet  He  would  be  victorious  in  the  end.  Christ, 
then,  is  the  chief  corner  stone,  and  as  the  corner  stone  binds 
together  both  walls  of  the  building,  so  Christ  unites  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  Himself. 

"  Christ  is  made  the  sure  Foundation, 
Christ  the  Head  and  Corner-stone, 
Chosen  of  the  Lord  and  precious, 
Binding  all  the  Church  in  one. 
Holy  Sion's  help  for  ever 
And  her  confidence  alone." 

( Translated  from  Latin  by  Dr.  Neale) 


be  many  twos. in  this  building,  the  two  walls  of  nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  the 
two  conditions,  bond  2indi  free  ;  the  two  of  sex,  male  and  female ;  the  great  two 
(which  this  Easter  Day  we  celebrate)  of  \\\q  quick  and  ^o.  dead ;  above  all  the 
greatest  two  of  all,  heaven  and  ^ar///."— Lancelot  Andrewes. 

'  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  *  Eph.  ii.  20.  ^  i  Pet.  ii.  6-8. 

*  Vide  Alfonfs  Creek  Testament,  vol.  i.  155,  on  St.  Matt.  xxi.  42. 
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And  Christ's  day'i?,  the  day  of  His  triumph,  and  the  day  of 
Christ's  triumph  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  or  the 
Lord's  Day  (icar'  l^oyj]v),  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made,"  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  memorial  day  of  the  old  Creation  being  moved 
forward  one  day  to  the  memorial  day  of  the  new  creation,  and 
the  day  commemorating  the  spiritual  deliverance  from  all  our 
ghostly  enemies  (instead  of  the  Jewish  temporal  deliverance) 
to  the  head  as  it  were  of  the  week,  when  Christ  rose  trium- 
phant on  that  great  Easter  morn.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  Commenting  on  these  pas- 
sages (the  two  Psalms  ii.  6,  7  and  cxviii.  17-24,  and  the  two 
quotations  from  the  Acts  iv.  10,  ii,  and  xiii.  32,  33),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society,  rightly 
observes,  "  {a)  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  day  here  predicted 
may  either  be  the  actual  day  on  which  our  Saviour  rose  from 
the  dead,  or  the  period  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  the 
Resurrection  day,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  days  which  should 
be  for  joy  to  the  Church  of  God.  {h)  Let  it  be  granted  in  the 
passages  themselves  there  is  not  enough  to  fix  and  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  '  day  : '  but,  when  other  points  are  con- 
sidered, the  sense  appears  clearly  enough,  {c)  There  is  a  day 
fixed  in  the  moral  law  of  perpetual  obligation.  There  is  in 
the  Christian  Church  a  day  which  is  the  weekly  commemo- 
ration of  the  Resurrection.  That  day  was  markedly  regarded 
by  Jesus  Himself,  and  was  regularly  observed  by  His  inspired 
Apostles,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  Sabbath  day  by  the 
Church  from  then  till  now.  {d)  And  there  is  no  other  day 
observed  :  so  that  either  this  weekly  commemoration  day  of 
the  Resurrection  is  the  Sabbath,  or  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  have  been  living  in  disobe- 
dience to  a  clear  commandment.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to 
guide  the  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  predetermined  and  predicted  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  ?  God  has  therefore  by  prophecy  assured  the 
Sabbath  to  the  post-Resurrection  Church  as  her  day  of  joy 
and  the  day  of  Divine  decree."  ^ 

The  Psalmist  then  speaks  of  "  The  Lord's  day  "  historically 
and  prophetically  as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness.     "  Consider 
then,"  says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  in  the  first  place,  the  language  of 
'  "  The  Day  of  Joy  "  by  Rev.  J.  Gretton,  pp.  56,  57. 
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the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  observe  how  little  allusion  is  made  to 
the  ceremonial  rites  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  and  how 
completely  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  permanent  and  spiritual 
duties  of  that  holy  season.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  now  in 
force.  But  it  is  upon  the  praises  of  God  generally — His  glory, 
His  majesty.  His  compassion,  His  providence.  His  redemp- 
tion— that  the  Psalmist  dwells.  'One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  I  will  seek,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple.  .  .  .  How  amiable 
are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts.  My  soul  longeth,  even 
fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord ;  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  the  living  God.  ...  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  These  are  detached 
passages.  In  the  ninety-second  Psalm  we  have  an  express 
hymn  or  song  for  the  Sabbath  day,  the  topics  of  which  are 
spiritual  and  not  ceremonial.  First  the  praises  of  God  are 
enjoined,  which  are  the  proper  business  of  the  Sabbath  :  ^  then 
the  wonders  of  God  in  creation,  the  very  reason  for  the  insti- 
tution :  ^  next  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  providence  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  wicked  ;  and  lastly  the  operations  of  grace 
in  the  fruitfulness  even  to  old  age,  of  those  who  are  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord."^  This  proves  that  the  weekly 
Sabbath  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Psalmist,  as  well  as  the 
prophets,  as  of  essential  moral  obligatiott  and  destined  to  form 
a  part  of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

The  day,  then,  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  as  having  been 
made  by  God  Himself,  is  none  other  than  the  weekly  Sabbath 
of  rest  and  worship,  whether  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
under  the  old  economy,  or  the  first  since  the  resurrection  of 
Christ ;  a  day  which,  as  it  comes  round  to  us,  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  an  ordinance  so  ancient  as  to  its  date,  so  profoundly 
based  as  to  its  origin  and  significance,  so  directly  commended 
by  Christ  Himself  to  His  Apostles,  along  with  other  mysteries 
and  sacraments  of  an  unchangeable  character,  that  no  mere 
ecclesiastical  appointment,  however  profitable  to  the  soul,  can 
possibly  pull  down  this  high  day  from  its  lofty  position,  or 
cast  more  than  the  faintest  shadow  over  that  which  is  so 
ancient  and  mysterious,  so  joyful  and  divine.  Sabbath  by 
Sabbath,    as    the    sweet    and    gracious    day,    rich    with    the 

'   Psa.  xcii.  1-3.  ^  Jb.  4-5.  ^  Wilson's  Lord's-day  Sermons,  p.  35. 
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memories  of  Two  Creations,  comes  round,  there  is  vouch- 
safed to  this  weary  world,  so  special  and  exceptional  a 
Presence  of  Creator,  and  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier,  that  "the 
children  of  the  Bridechamber  cannot  mourn,  because  the 
Bridegroom  is  with  them."  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we 
can  be  so  "in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  that  Paradise 
is  more  than  brought  back  to  the  soul  ;  and  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  are  caught  up  halfway  to  Heaven  already.  It  is  even 
so.  These  things  are  true,  and  can  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrant  of  Scripture.  What,  then,  is  the  history  of  this  most 
ancient  and  wonderful  day,  and  in  what  spirit  should  we 
reverently  observe  it  ? 

I.  To  trace  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day,  we  must  without 
question  go  back  to  our  earliest  Scriptural  records,  and  to  the 
Creation  of  the  world.  It  is  passing  strange  that  some  very 
learned  men,  even  those  who  have  given  their  thoughts  to  the 
Sunday  question,  have  expressed  doubts  whether  there  was 
any  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  before  the  giving  the  Law  to 
Moses.  It  is  certain  that  Holy  Scripture  permits  no  question 
on  the  subject.  God  instituted  the  Sabbath  in  Eden.  Even 
before  the  Fall  man  used  it  and  required  it,  then  how  much 
since  that  terrible  catastrophe.  We  are  told  that  God  blessed 
all  the  creatures  of  His  hand,  man  included,  and  in  the  second 
chapter  that  He  blessed  the  seventh  day,  i.e.  a  seventh  portion 
of  man's  time  also,  and  sanctified  it,  i.e.  consecrated  it,  and  set 
it  apart  for  holy  purposes.  And  the  blessing  upon  the  creatures 
took  place  immediately  after  it  was  pronounced,  nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  believing  that  the  blessing  upon  man's  time 
was  to  be  suspended,  say  for  two  thousand  years.  Why  should 
men  go  out  of  their  way  to  invent  a  proleptical  theory  for  the 
one,  when  we  know  as  an  historical  fact  that  there  was  none 
in  the  other  case  ?  God  blessed  and  sanctified  persons,  and  He 
blessed  things  animate  and  inanimate ;  and  He  also  blessed 
man's  time.  Whatever  He  did  and  meant  in  the  one  case,  He 
did  and  meant  in  the  other.  God  blessed  persons  and  crea- 
tures, when  He  endowed  them  with  His  favour,  enabling  them 
rightly  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  creation  ;  and  He  sanctified 
them,  when  He  vouchsafed  to  them  a  peculiar  measure  of  His 
Pi-esence.  Wliat  is  it  that  makes  one  person,  or  place,  or  thing, 
holier  than  another  ;  Scripture  and  sacraments  than  common 
books  or  common  elements ;  churches  than  common  houses  ; 
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heaven  than  earth  ;  saints  than  sinners  ;  men  than  beasts  ;  and 
angels  than  men  ?  Is  it  not  God's  Presence  ?  And  if  God 
blessed  a  certain  portion  of  time,  it  must  needs  be  that  He 
secured  to  it  His  pecuHar  favour, -and  therewith  a  capacity 
and  meetness  for  fulfilHng  its  high  ends  of  refreshing  man 
and  honouring  God.  And  if  He  ivec'&i&x  sanctified  that  portion 
of  time,  it  must  needs  be  that  He  imparted  to  if  a  pecuhar 
measure  of  His  Presence.  We  may  not  fully  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  our  words — nor  do  we  when  we  talk  of  sancti- 
fying persons  or  places — but  it  is  so  of  a  certainty.  And  so 
proportionably,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  laying  it  down  as  the 
secret  of  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day,  that  God  gives 
to  it  an  especial  measure  of  His  Presence. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  theory  (such  as  Paley,  and  more 
recently  Dr.  Hessey)  who  trace  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  not 
to  Creation,  but  the  law  of  Moses,  ask  the  question  if  God 
intended  to  bless  every  recurrence  of  that  day  in  time  to  come, 
i.e.  every  seventh  day  period,  because  He  blessed  that  one 
particular  seventh  day  on  which  He  rested  and  was  refreshed? 
What  has  Scripture,  or  the  common  consent  of  mankind  based 
on  tradition  or  supported  by  analogy,  got  to  say  about  this  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  that 
original  seventh  day  all  days  were  to  be  alike,  and  that  there 
is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  peculiar  mystery  or  holiness  attaching 
to  one  day  in  the  week  above  another  ?  Did  the  patriarchs 
keep  Sabbaths  ;  do  the  Gentiles  know  anything  at  all  about 
it ;  or  was  it  a  positive  institution  before  Moses  predicated 
categorically,  "To-morrow  {is,  in  italics)  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  your  God  "  ?  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  of 
these  insinuations,  whereby  even  well-meaning  men  have 
sought  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  a  mere  Jewish,  or  eccle- 
siastical, institution  the  Divine  and  hallowed  thing  of  which 
we  speak.  Our  space  forbids  our  fully  discussing  the  great 
septenary  law — the  septennial  theory — which  meets  us  on  all 
sides ;  and  we  can  only  allude  to  the  mysterious  law  of 
periodicity,  as  it  is  called,  in  passing,  which  is  accepted  by 
science,  and  acted  upon  accordingly.  There  is  in  all  nature  a 
mystery  and  virtue  in  the  recurrence  of  the  seventh  thing — the 
seventh  colour  of  the  prism  or  rainbow,  the  seventh  note  in 
the  musical  scale,  and  above  alTin  the  seventh  or  thrice  seventh 
day,  in  certain    mysterious  and   inexplicable  diseases  of  the 
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body.  We  find  notices  ^  of  it  in  Scripture.  Cain  brought  of 
the  fruit  of  the  ground  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  at  the  end  of 
days  (as  it  is  in  the  margin),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  septennial  period.  After  a  cycle  or  course  of  seven  days 
Noah  sent  forth  the  dove :  and  Jacob  fulfilled  a  week  of 
marriage  festival  for  each  of  his  wives.  Joseph  makes  a 
lamentation  of  seven  days  for  his  father.  Professor  Blunt 
argues  that  "  the  patriarchs  knew  and  kept  Sabbaths.  For  if 
there  were  patriarchal  places  for  worship,  if  there  were  priests 
to  conduct  the  worship,  if  there  were  titJies  paid  them,  if 
there  were  decent  robes  wherein  those  priests  ministered,  if 
fo7'7ns  connected  with  the  worship,  so  do  I  think  there  were 
stated  seasons  set  apart  for  it.  I  confess  that  the  Divine 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  religious  duties  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  from  the  beginning :  and  though  we  have 
but  glimpses  of  the  fact,  still  to  my  eye  they  present  them- 
selves as  parts  of  that  one  harmonious  whole,  which  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  develop  and  draw  out — even  of  a  patriarchal 
Church,  whereof  we  see  scarcely  anything  but  by  glimpses." 
A  very  moot  and  crucial  point  in  the  controversy  is  the  giving 
of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  which  episode  is,  of  course, 
ante-Sinaitic,  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue. 
This  is  what  the  Professor  says — one  who  has  wielded  Paley's 
marvellous  method  of  reasoning  with  no  less  dexterity,  although 
he  arrives  at  opposite  conclusions — "  Now  the  transaction 
here  recorded  is  by  some  argued  to  be  the  first  institution  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  inference  I  draw  from  it  is,  I  confess, 
different.  I  see  in  it  that  a  Sabbath  had  been  already 
appointed  ;  that  the  Lord  had  already  given  it ;  and  that,  in 
accommodation  to  that  institution  already  understood,  He 
had  doubled  the  manna  on  the  sixth  day.  But  supposing  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  here  formally  proclaimed,  or 
supposing  (as  others  would  have  it,  and  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves pretend)  that  it  was  not  now  strictly  speaking  pro- 
mulgated, but  was  actually  one  of  the  two  precepts  given  a 
little  earlier  at  Marah,^  still  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  writings 

'  While  there  is  no  enunciation  of  the  law  between  Eden  and  Exodus,  there 
are  certain  references  to  the  measurements  of  time  by  seven  days,  and  intimation 
that  this  measurement  had  regard  to  some  peculiar  marking  off  of  the  end  of  that 
period. — Rev.  J.  Gretton's  Day  of  Joy,  p.  47. 

*  Exod.  XV   25. 
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of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,^  for  an  event 
to  be  mentioned  as  then  occurring  for  the  first  time,  which 
had  in  fact  occurred,  and  which  had  been  reported  to  have 
occurred,  long  before."  The  Professor  then  instances  the 
names  of  Beersheba,  and  Bethel,  and  Havoth-Jair,  as  to  the 
point.  "Why  then,"  he  argues,  "should  it  be  thought  strange 
that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  mentioned  as 
if  for  the  first  time  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  yet  that 
it  should  have  been,  in  fact,  foimded  at  the  creation  of  the  world, 
as  the  language  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  taken  in  its 
obvious  meaning  implies^  and  as  St.  Paul's  argument  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (I  think)  requires 
it  to  have  been?  Nor  is  such  a  case  without  parallel.  ^ Moses 
gave  unto  you  circumcision,'  says  our  Lord :  yet  there  is 
added,  '  not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  FATHERS  : '  ^ 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  Sabbath  :  that  Moses  gave  it, 
and  yet  that  it  was  of  the  FATHERS,  and  surely  such  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  from  the  beginning  is  in  accordance  with 
many  hints  which  are  conveyed  to  us  of  some  distinction  or 
other  belonging  to  that  day  from  the  beginning^  Again, 
showing  that  the  new  footing  of  this  institution  by  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Jewish  law  did  not  alter  the  original 
historical  fact  and  correlation  with  creation,  he  sums  up : 
"  Yet  such  supplementary  sanctions  to  the  performance  of  a 
duty  (however  well  adapted  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
Israelites)  are  quite  consistent  with  a  previous  command 
addressed  to  all,  and  a  principle  binding  upon  all."^ 

For  the  truth  of  this  septenary  law  we  might  appeal  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  both  Roman  and  Teutonic 
nations  as  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  derived  from 

'  Deut.  V.  12. 

*  "Already,  before  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  God  could  ex- 
postulate with  the  people  on  their  disobedience  to  a  law  which  they  knew,  and 
which,  in  their  unbelief,  they  were  despising.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  giving 
of  Sabbath  law  between  the  first  Sabbath  in  Eden,  and  this  incident  of  the 
manna  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  after,  and  yet  the  people  knew  of  it. 
Undoubtedly,  then,  when  God  sanctified  the  day,  then  He  commanded  it  to  His 
creature  Adam,  and  in  him,  to  all  men." — Day  of  Joy,  p.  47. 

'  John  vii.  22. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  it  is  true,  frequently  speaks  of  the  Patriarchs  as  observing  no 
Sabbaths  (see  e.g.  Dial.  §  23)  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  meaning  was,  that  the 
Patriarchs  did  not  observe  Sabbaths  according  to  the  peculiar  rites  oftheyeiuish  laiv. 
His  use  of  the  word  a-afi^aTi^ew  has  always  a  reference  to  that  law,  and  by  no 
means  that  they  kept  no  Sabbaths  at  all. " — Blunt's  Scriptural  Coincidences,  p.  23. 
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our  heathen  forefathers  to  ourselves — facts  which  have  been 
much  elucidated  by  recent  researches.  And  there  is  the  same 
mysterious  law  in  the  Being  of  God  Himself,  who  made 
(fTTo/jjo-iv)  the  Sabbath,  one  in  substance,  threefold  in  person- 
ality, yet  septiform  in  operation.  There  are  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  one  spirit  (in  Isaiah),  and  as  such  He  is  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  Revelations,  viz.  as  the  "  Seven  lamps  burning 
before  the  throne,  which  are  the  Seven  Spirits  of  God."  How 
probable  that  having  thus  in  His  own  Nature  somewhat  that 
is,  however  mysteriously,  sevenfold,  and  having  impressed  that 
character  of  His  on  the  light  which  we  behold,  and  the  air 
which  conveys  music  to  our  ears  ;  having  on  the  seventh  day 
ended  all  His  work.  He  should  also  from  the  beginning  have 
ruled  men's  time,  for  purposes  of  spiritual  profit,  and  of  con- 
forming them  to  His  own  likeness  by  the  same  Law.  Truly 
there  is  a  marvellous  fitness  in  our  gladly  placing  ourselves, 
for  the  work  of  being  so  conformed,  under  that  sevenfold  law, 
by  devout  use  of  the  Lord's  day.  Well  may  we  hope,  if  we 
yield  up  ourselves  obediently  to  it,  to  be  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day.  And  well  did  the  Psalmist  say,  in  reflecting  on 
this  Sabbath  of  creation,  the  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship, 
"This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it." 

(i)  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject, 
because  of  our  anxiety  to  prove  that  "  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  "  was  made  not  in  the  giving  of  the  law,'^  nor  even 

'  "It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  consider  the  Sabbath  as  a  mere  festival  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  deriving  its  whole  sanctity  from  the  Levitical  law.  The  contrary 
appears,  as  well  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact  which  sacred  history  affords,  as 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  which  the  same  history  declares.  The  religious 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  hath  a  place  in  the  Decalogue  among  the  very  first 
duties  of  natural  religion.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  injunction  is  general,  and 
hath  no  relation  or  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  or  the 
particular  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  God  as  His  chosen  people.  The  creation 
of  the  world  was  an  event  equally  interesting  to  the  whole  human  race  :  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  our  Creator  is  a  duty,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries, 
equally  incumbent  upon  every  individual  of  mankind.  The  terms  in  which  the 
reasons  of  the  ordinance  are  assigned,  plainly  describe  it  as  an  institution  of  an 
earlier  age.  '  Therefore  the  Lord  blessed  it  and  set  it  apart'  (that  is  the  true  import 
of  the  words  'hallowed  it').  These  words  you  will  observe  express  a  past  time. 
It  is  not  said,  '  Therefore  the  Lord  now  blesses  the  seventh  day  and  sets  it  apart,' 
but,  Therefore  He  did  bless  it  and  set  it  apart  in  time  past,  and  He  now  requires 
that  you,  His  chosen  people,  should  be  observers  of  that  ancient  institution.  And 
in  further  confirmation  of  the  fact,  we  find  by  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  that 
the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the  Sabbalh,   and  had  been  accustomed  to 
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at  the  time  of  the  manna,  but  it  was  made  at  creation,  when 

other  things  were  made  ;  that  it  is  the  day  of  creation-rest, 

the  day  of  the  Lord  God,  who  rested  on  that  day,  ceased  from 

creating  on  new  Hnes,  and  was  refreshed.     His  rest  in  it,  was 

the  reason  of  His  blessing  on  it.     No  doubt,  by  the  entrance 

of  sin  into  the  world,  this  goodly  gift  of  Paradise  was  marred 

and  defaced,  but  not  destroyed.     With  the  Fall,  the  Sabbath 

entered    a    new    and    humbling    phase    of    its    history.     But 

although  shorn  to  a  certain  extent  of  its  pristine  fulness  of 

blessing,  it  still  remained  to  comfort  man  in  his  fallen  state  ; 

and  indeed,  if  Adam  required  a  Sabbath  in  his  innocence,  how 

much  more  does  man  in  the  ruii)s  of  the  original  prevarication  ! 

The  second  lamb  offered  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  no  doubt  a 

survival  of  the  custom  of  the  patriarchal  Church  handed  down 

through  Abraham.     The  law  of  Moses  did  not  originate  the 

Sabbath,  but  no  doubt  it  restored  some  of  its  privileges,  by 

once  more  bringing  men  nearer  to  God's  visible  Presence;  but 

it  also  added  to  their  burdens.     The  ancient  rest  of  God  now 

cast  rather  a  lurid  shadow,  than  of  old  a  cheering  light  and 

warmth  upon  the  day.     It  was  spent  partly  in  remembrance 

of  creation   (as   men)   and  partly  of  the  deliverance    out   of 

Egypt  (as  Jews),  and  thus  made  it  a  special  sign  in  this  latter 

aspect  to  the  chosen  seed.     It  was,  however,  accredited  with 

fresh  sanctions  when  it  became  incorporated  in  those  "ten 

Words,"  which  are  binding  on  man,  being  moral,  and   not 

merely  in  the  ritual  or  civil  regulations  of  the  Jews.     All  the 

commandments  of  the  Decalogue  are  moral,  and  this  especially 

holds  good  in  that  central  one,  which  is  introduced  with  the 

increased  importance  and  solemnity  of  "  Remember."     And 

being  thus  embedded  in   the  moral  law,  the  reason  given  for 

the    Sabbath  rest  is  the  one  which    concerns  all  men — that. 

springing  from  creation  finished  ;  whereas,  when  this  law  is 

declared  as  the  national  sign  of  the  Jewish  union  with  Jehovah 

some  observance  of  it,  before  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law  at  Sinai." — 
Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  i.  436. 

And  again,  "  The  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  is  properly  to  be  considered 
a  restoration  of  the  patriarchal,  in  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity  ;  and  of 
patriarchal  worship,  the  Sabbath  was  the  noblest  and  perhaps  the  simplest  rite." — 
Horsley's  Sermons,  p.  279. 

"The  observation,  therefore,  of  the  Sunday  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  a 
public  weekly  assertion  of  the  two  first  Articles  in  our  Creed — the  belief  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  Son,  our  Lord.'" — Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  p.  291. 
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"the  sign  between  Him  and  them,"  and  placed  among  the 
civil  statutes  of  Israel,  it  is  grounded  on  another  fact  purely 
Jewish  in  its  interest — the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  God 
embedded  the  pre-existing  Sabbath  law  in  the  tables  of  the 
moral  law,  thus  authenticating  it  and  making  it  authoritative 
for  all  men  ;  and  He  took  the  universal  law,  thus  made  part 
of  the  code  of  moral  government,  and  constituted  it  a  special 
sign  between  Him  and  His  people,  attaching  to  it  in  this  rela- 
tion a  different  and  specially  national  reason.  But  this  neither 
degraded  it  from  its  place  as  a  moral  law,  nor  made  it  ex- 
clusively Jewish.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the 
day  to  man,  however  important,  is  subordinate  to  the  con- 
secration of  the  day  to  God.  It  is  as  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah, 
of  the  Lord  God — a  day  dedicated  to  His  service  and  con- 
secrated to  His  worship — that  man  is  to  regard  it.  It  is  the 
day  of  prayer  as  well  as  rest,  and  the  law  of  Sabbath-keep- 
ing contained  in  the  fourth  commandment  is  moral  and  there- 
fore binding,  like  the  other  precepts  of  the  two  tables,  upon 
all  men  in  all  ages.  Well,  then,  did  the  Psalmist,  looking  to 
the  Sabbath  law  (as  a  man),  and  upon  the  sign  of  a  national 
covenant  (as  a  Jew),  sing,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made." 

(2)  But  the  Psalmist  saw  the  Lord's  day  by  anticipation.  If 
our  Lord  could  say,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day,  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,"  so  also  could  He  have 
said  about  him  who  prophesied  of  David's  Son  and  David's 
Lord,  "  Your  father  (and  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel)  David 
rejoiced  to  see  My  day,  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."  He  saw 
it  by  faith,  as  the  prophets,  notably  Isaiah,  saw  it  by  faith, 
that  Lord's  day — the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  trans- 
ferred or  "  substituted  "  (as  Archbishop  Bramhall  calls  it)  day 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This  was  to  be  the  third  and  last 
stage  in  the  history  of  this  great  day  of  observance.  By  His 
death  on  the  cross,  by  His  rest  in  the  grave,  and  by  His  rising 
again,  the  whole  state  of  things  which  had  existed  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  underwent  a  complete  change. 
All  things  became  new,  and  the  Conqueror  came  forth  from 
the  grave,  as  the  Head  of  the  new  creation.  There  was  a 
re-creation  and  re-formation — a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  As  the  plant  from  the  seed, 
which  dies  in  the  ground,  so  from  the  old  Sabbath,  fulfilled 
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and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Christ,  there  sprang  up  the  glorious 
efflorescence  of  the  Lord's  Day  or  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
we  call  Sunday.  With  the  personal  Body  of  Christ,  the  day 
of  Christ  arose  re-made  and  glorified.  This  day  of  resurrection 
was  the  completion  of  the  great  work  of  restoration.  It  was 
at  once  correspondent  to  the  last  and  first  days  of  the  week, 
the  two  commemorations  being  blended  into  one.  Nor  can 
we  deny  to  this  wonderful  day  the  especial  sanctification  of  the 
Presence  of  God,  inasmuch  as  being  God  Incarnate,  by  His 
Incarnation  and  Resurrection,  He  is  very  near  every  one  of  us, 
and  to  His  Church,  which  is  His  Spouse  and  Body.  And  that 
all  the  honours  and  glories  of  the  old  Sabbath,  and  much 
more,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new,  is  evident  from  the 
action  and  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  For  not  only  did  He 
rise  on  that  day,  appearing  five  times  on  that  first  Sunday,  and 
re-appearing  in  the  octave,  but  He  commanded  His  disciples 
to  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  the  New  Creation  and  Redemp- 
tion. His  memorial  it  was  to  be,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me."  And  as  the  Sabbath  had  been  for  the  priest  the  day  for 
eating  the  shewbread,  i.e.  the  Jewish  Communion  day,  and 
for  all  the  people  a  day  of  religious  and  joyful  feasting  and 
service,  so  this  first  day  was  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  feast 
day  and  day  of  high  service.  And  thus  it  quickly  became  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  over  the  Church,  not  only 
in  Jerusalem,  but  in  Troas,  Corinth,  and  Galatia  ;  it  was  the 
"  day  of  '  breaking  of  bread,'  or  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Com- 
munion," and  is  called  by  St.  John  the  Divine,  at  Patmos,  by 
the  solemn  title  of '  the  Lord's  Day,'  the  super-eminent  name 
by  which  it  has  been  known,  and  glorified  in,  by  the  Universal 
Church  of   Christ  in  all   ages."  ^      Then  was  completed   the 

'  "The  Lord's  Day  signifies  that  true  rest  which  He  who  rose  from  the  dead 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  now  secures  and  promises  to  the  saints,  and  therefore  we  do 
rest  on  that  day  from  labour.  The  vacation  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  moral  part 
of  the  Decalogue  in  the  time  of  grace,  as  the  seventh  day  was  in  the  time  of  the 
law." — Anselm  on  Rev.  i.  10. 

"The  seventh  day,  having  stood  from  the  Creation  of  the  world  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  was  exchanged  by  the  Apostles,  doubtless  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  that  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  world." — Beza,  on 
Rev.  i.  10. 

"  The  moral  law,  therefore,  requiring  a  seventh  part  throughout  the  age  of  the 
whole  world  to  be  that  way  employed,  although  with  us  the  day  be  changed,  in 
regard  of  a  new  revelation  begun  by  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  ;  yet  the  same 
proportion  of  time  continueth  which  was  before,  because  in  reference  to  the  benefit 
of  creation  and  now  much  moi-e  of  renovation  thereunto  added  by  Him,  which  was 
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wondrous  history  of  this  great  day.  Enacted  in  Paradise,  insti- 
tuted in  Eden,  re-afifirmed  at  Horeb,  placed  formally  where  it 
is  essentially  in  the  heart  of  the  moral  code,  passing  through 
the  patriarchal  Church  of  the  old  world,  though  shorn  of  its 
glory,  revived  in  part  with  new  gifts,  but  with  super-added 
terrors  under  the  law  ;  chaunted  by  psalmists  and  promi- 
nent in  prophecy,  it  remains  to  Messianic  times  a  test  of 
obedience  and  fountain  of  good  :  buried  with  the  rest  of  the 
old  things  in  the  grave  of  Christ,  it  rose  again  glorified  in 
Him,  and  filled  with  His  Presence  at  His  resurrection,  a 
memorial  of  a  creation  greater  than  of  worlds  perfected,  and 
a  redemption  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  song  of  Moses, 
it  comes  laden  to  us  "with  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory." 
Rightly  then  did  the  Psalmist,  not  only  regarding  the  Lord's 
day  as  the  memorial  of  creation  and  national  deliverance  in 
the  past,  but  realizing  its  full  and  latest  development,  with  all 
its  consequent  blessing  and  plenary  benediction,  burst  forth 
in  the  exultant  strain  of  our  text — "  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 

n.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  high  day,  and  its  claims  upon 
our  religious  and  most  reverent  observance  ;  a  day  to  which 
the  ancient  and  undivided  Church,  almost  with  one  voice,  has 
applied  the  words  of  our  text.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the 
true  mode  of  observing  it.  The  Psalmist  tells  us  in  these 
words,  "  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  It  is  a  high  festival 
day — a  day  of  rest,  a  day  of  joy,  and  a  day  of  worship.  It  has 
inherited  both  the  old  blessing  and  sanctification,  and  the  new. 
It  is  at  once  the  "  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God  "  and  "  the  Day 
of  the  Lord,"  it  being  Christ's  resurrection  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
full  of  the  Presence  of  God  and  of  Christ  in  this  two-fold  and 
conjoint  character,  and  thus  invites  us  to  imitate  Him. 

(i)   It  is  first  of  all  emphatically  our  day  of  rest}     God 

Prince  of  the  world  to  come,  we  are  bound  to  account  for  the  sanctification  of  one 
day  in  seven,  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  law  doth  exact  for  ever."- — Hooker, 
Eccles.  Pol.  V.  70. 

^  "It  is  a  divinely  sanctioned  religious  day,  or  rather  the  religious  day  of 
Christians,"  says  Dr.  Hessey.  "  It  has  the  nomen  et  omen  of  the  Lord's  Day.  As 
such,  it  is  a  day  which  from  its  very  character  draws  us  away  from  the  ordinary 
things  of  this  life — life's  labours,  life's  cares — and  bids  us  lift  up  hearts  '  swept  and 
garnished,'  with  the  Lord's  presence.  It  is  a  day  set  apart — a  day  of  religion. 
But  how  can  this  be,  except  those  opportunities  of  distraction  which  interfere  with 
religion  in  general  are  foregone?  .  .  .  From  its  very  nature  the  day  bids  us  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  points  in  to  the  invisible.  It  must,  therefore,  be  a  rest  from  the 
routine  of  things  temporal," — Bampto7t  Lectures,  "  Sunday,"  p.  230, 
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renews,  we  may  reverently  believe,  the  rest  and  joy  which 
followed  the  original  creation.  Into  that  rest  we  are  invited 
to  "cease  from  our  own  work  as  God  did  from  His,"  not  as 
from  that  which  is  evil,  but  from  that  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  cast  out  from  it  the  spirit  of  evil,  is  a  matter 
of  joy  and  thankfulness,  God's  work  wrought  in  us.  What- 
ever, then,  be  our  "  calling,"  or  vocation,  its  daily  duties  and 
employments,  they  should  be  undoubtedly  laid  aside.  Our 
work  must  cease  for  that  day,  whether  we  are  handicraftsmen, 
toiling  in  mere  labour,  or  engaged  in  any  sort  of  skilled 
labour.  If  we  are  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  or  scientific 
research,  or  artistic  production,  or  professional  studies  or 
investigations — sweat  of  brain  as  well  as  of  brow — we  must 
lay  our  work  aside. 

"  It  is  only,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observ- 
ance Society,  "  when  rest  would  be  productive  of  unrest,  that 
it  may  be  broken  in  upon.  Under  this  rule  naturally  fall 
all  needed  care  of  the  sick,  of  children,  and  of  the  aged. 
This  rule  will  also  permit  all  such  light  care  for  the  cleanliness 
and  orderliness  of  the  household  as,  being  intermitted,  would 
destroy  the  sense  of  repose  in  the  case  of  cleanly  and  orderly 
people.  Dirt  and  confusion  would  sorely  disturb  the  Sabbath 
of  the  wise.  This  rule,  again,  will  justify  all  needed  care  of 
the  lower  domestic  animals,  whose  sufferings  from  neglect 
would  cause  no  less  suffering  to  the  sympathetic  beholder. 
Clearly,  also,  effort  is  right  when  devoted  to  save  men  from 
suffering  or  death.  Our  Saviour's  teaching  warrants  all  these 
exceptions.  We  are  permitted  to  do  good,  for  thereby  we 
do  but  follow  in  His  footsteps  Who  has  ever  worked  and 
still  works  on  the  Sabbath,  doing  all  things  needed  for  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  human  and  animal  life.  If  there 
be  a  delight  in  the  Lord's  day,  the  temptation  to  break  in 
upon  it  by  worldly  employments  will  be  very  slight  indeed." 
The  Sabbath  is  a  quiet  resting-place  for  man's  complex 
nature — body,  soul,  and  spirit.     This  is  a  weary  ^  world,  and 

'  "  How  many  weaiy  hearted, 

Weary,  so  weary  with  the  cares  of  lite, 
The  trial,  and  the  burden,  and  the  strife : 

How  many  spirits  wrung 

The  homes  of  earth  among, 
With  grief  for  the  departed  : 

How  many  guilt  oppress'd 

Bless  the  sweet  day  of  rest  ! 
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He  who  made  man's  nature,  reveals  what  that  nature  requires — 
man's  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  nature — by  His  Sabbath 
Law.  When  the  physical  toil  of  the  week  has  tested  fully  our 
power  of  endurance,  then,  on  the  weekly  recurrence  of  the  day 
of  rest,  our  weary  frame  may  be  recreated  and  invigorated. 
When  the  studies,  or  the  business,  or  sorrows  of  life  have 
tried  the  mind,  and  for  very  weariness  the  intellect,  the  judg- 
ment, the  power  of  comparison,  and  the  exercise  of  will 
become  uncertain,  slow  and  failing  ;  the  cessation  of  these 
studies,  the  vacation  of  the  mind  from  business  cares,  or  do- 
mestic worries,  will  breathe  over  the  tired  man  a  blessed  quiet, 
during  which  his  powers  find  restoration,  his  mental  faculties 
resume  their  freshness  and  buoyancy,  and  the  whole  being 
is  strengthened  for  future  duties  and  inevitable  trials.  On 
this  sacred  day  of  rest,  listen  to  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Come 
ye  aside,  and  refresh  yourselves." 

(2)  It  is  also  a  day  oi  joy  and  gladness}  In  this  Ii8th 
Psalm  we  find  the  words  of  the  Messiah  words  of  "strong  crying 
and  tears  unto  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death," 
as  He  went  down  to  the  grave,  despised  and  rejected  of  men  : 
and  words  of  triumph  and  gladness  when,  the  conflict  over, 
and  humiliation  of  death  past,  early  on  the  first  of  the  new 
Sabbaths  He  rose  from  the  dead — the  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  made  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  Our  joy  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  He  "  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification."  His  triumph  is  our  triumph.  Sunday  (the 
Christian  Sabbath)  comes  to  us  week  by  week,  laden  with 
blessings,  and  welcomed  with  gladness.  God's  saints  in  all 
ages,   like  the  exile  in   Patmos,   have  had  experience  of  its 

Turning  from  earth  and  darker  thoughts  away 

To  seek  and  find  a  heavenly  rest  in  Him 
In  whom  alone  they  may  ! 

O  Glory,  dwelling  'mid  the  Cherubim, 

Lighten  those  eyes  that  weary  are  and  dim, 

O  Life,  that  issuedst  from  the  open -tomb 

Those  sunken  souls  with  life  and  hope  relume  ! 
O  Saviour  dear, 

Let  their  requests  arrest  Thy  gracious  ear  ! " 
*  "  The  terms  cheerfulness,  joyousness  (evcppoavvri,  x°-Pf-of^^vn),  and  the  like 
would  not  have  occurred  so  often  as  they  do  occur  in  Patristical  writers  as 
descriptive  of  a  temper  not  unfitting  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Resurrection.  The 
religion  of  the  Lord's  day  makes  it  a  resting  day,  and  may  naturally  tinge  the 
enjoyments  of  it  with  sobriety  ;  but  sobriety  is  not  sadness,  still  less  is  it  abstinence 
and  mortification," — Dr.  Hessey's  "  Sunday,"  p.  231. 
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blessedness,  and  they  have  described  it  in  the  most  endearing 
terms.  It  is  the  Pearl  of  Days,  the  Light  of  the  week,  the 
First  and  best  of  Days,  the  Fruit  of  Common  Days,  the 
Queen  of  Times,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Life,  Fifty-»two  Spring- 
tides in  the  Year,  the  Day  when  the  Gates  of  Heaven  stand 
wide  open,  the  Reception  Day  of  the  Great  King.  These  are 
not  empty  words,  but  are  like  the  precious  stones  whereby  the 
bridegroom  seeks  to  adorn  the  bride,  which  even  then  fall  short 
of  the  desired  object.  A  right  observance  of  this  day  is  very 
far  from  gloomy,  morose,  or  unsocial.  Do  we  not  then  recall 
to  mind  those  joyous  events  in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
Creation,  Exodus,  and  Resurrection  ?  Is  not  the  day  a  type 
and  pledge  of  the  New  Creation,  the  Deliverance  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  Body  of  Christ  ? 
What  can  be  a  fitter  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  rest  which 
remaineth,  than  the  joyful  observance  of  the  Sabbath  which 
now  is  ?  The  joy  and  gladness  of  each  Lord's  day  will 
illumine  the  week,  till  for  very  joy  of  soul  and  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  so  great  salvation,  life  shall  become  one  long  anthem 
of  praise,  a  perpetual  paean  of  victory,  and  the  Sabbath  of  life 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  in  which  all  gladness  and  all  joy,  all 
triumph  and  all  adoration,  shall  be  emphasized,  accentuated, 
and  accumulated. 

(3)  It  is  also  a  day  of  worship.     It  is  our  "  day  of  bread," 
that  is,  our  day  of  holy  communion.^     A  day  of  rest  without 

'  "It  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it, 
not  as  servants  but  as  sons.  The  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  weekly 
earnest  of  our  own.  The  day  which,  treading  in  the  scripturally  recorded  footsteps 
of  the  apostles,  the  Church  throughout  the  world  has  acknowledged  for  eighteen 
centuries,  and  in  which,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  God's  saints  have  found  rest 
and  strength  for  life's  contests,  spiritual  and  bodily.  The  day  which  reminds  men 
that  they  are  heirs  of  God,  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  son  of 
man,  and  members  one  of  another.  The  day  which,  above  all  days,  whether 
ordinary,  or  stamped  with  ecclesiastical  honour,  is  the  day  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
of  united  prayer,  charitable  deeds,  devout  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  one 
hand  ;  the  day  of  Christian  rest,  Christian  loving-kindness,  Christian  cheerfulness 
on  the  other.  The  day  which  draws  us  closest  to  God,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  reminds  us  that  God  is  brought  near  to  us  in  Christ,  who  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh  for  our  sake,  who  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  as  Man  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  The  day  which,  in  our  foolishness,  we  have  adopted 
from  expediency,  or  utility,  or  on  political  or  sanitary  grounds,  or  the  like,  but 
which  we  really  owe  to  our  moral  wants,  and  to  our  moral  sense  ;  our  moral  wants 
discovered  to  us,  our  moral  sense  guided  and  directed  to  a  particular  issue  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  Scripture  and  by  the  apostles." — Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton 
Lectures,  "  Sunday,"  p.  255. 

The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  public  worship,  and  of  refreshment 
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worship  would  be  the  Sabbath  of  an  animal,  not  a  man.  The 
Sabbath  is  separated  not  only  from  toil,  but  consecrated  to 
Jehovah.  It  is  not  our  day  to  do  what  we  like  with  it.  We 
receive  the  gift  from  God,  and  therefore  the  day — the  whole 
day — belongs  to  Him.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  great  oppor- 
tunity in  a  busy  world,  for  worship,  meditation,  study  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  joyful  communion  with  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians. Private,  family,  social  and  public  worship  will  occupy 
many  hours  of  the  day.  The  Bible  and  books  of  pious  reading 
will  provide  employment  for  other  hours.  But  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  day  oi public  worship.  As  the  Psalmist  says,  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  Shall  our  day  of  rest,  as  Christians,  be  less  spiri- 
tual than  that  of  the  Jews  themselves.  How  did  they  spend 
their  day  of  rest  ?  Not  in  idleness  or  inactivity.  Let  Dr. 
Hessey  answer  for  them.  "  The  Israelites  were  indeed  to  rest 
from  all  labour  for  subsistence,  they  were  to  do  no  servile  work, 
no  fire  was  to  be  kindled  in  their  habitations  on  the  Sabbath 
day  (though  this  prohibition  did  not  forbid  the  preparation  of 
what  every  man  must  eat,  for  that  might  be  done  by  them), 
they  were  to  carry  no  burden,  they  were  to  restrain  their  feet 
from  unnecessary  journeys,  and  to  break  off  their  ordinary 
ways  and  professions.  These  points  we  gather  most  certainly 
from  Scripture.  But  the  rest  was  (except  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  which  alone  was  a  fast)  of  the  nature  of  a  festival. 
Men  might  eat  bread  with  their  friends  on  that  day,  as  our 
Saviour's  example  shows.  Men  might  do  works  of  charity  or 
kindness  on  that  day.  His  example  shows  this  again.  And  it 
was  a  festival  to  God  as  well  as  to  themselves,  "  Non  sibi  solum, 
sed  Deo  vacabant."  It  was  marked  publicly  by  double  sacri- 
fices, and  by  change  of  the  shewbread,  by  the  receiving  of 
instruction  (this  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  that  the  whole 
law  should  be  read  in  the  Sabbatical  year)  from  the  Priests 

to  the  common  people.  It  cannot  be  a  day  of  refreshment,  if  it  be  made  a  day  of 
mortified  restraint.  To  be  a  day  of  worship,  it  must  be  a  day  of  leisure  from 
worldly  business,  and  abstraction  from  dissipated  pleasure,  but  it  need  not  be  a 
dismal  one.  It  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  general  and  willing  resort  to  the  holy 
mountain  ;  when  men  of  every  race,  and  eveiy  rank,  and  every  age,  promiscuously 
— Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  young  and  old,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  one  with  another,  laying  hold  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the 
proffered  mercy  of  the  Gospel — might  meet  together  before  their  common  Lord, 
exempt  for  a  season  from  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  world,  and  be  'joyful  in 
His  house  of  prayer.'  " — Bishop  Horsley's  Serjiiotis  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  291. 
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and  Levites,  who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  from  the  prophets,  as  appears  from  the  question,  "  Where- 
fore wilt  thou  go  up  to  the  prophet  to-day,  it  is  neither  New 
Moon  nor  Sabbath  ?  "  It  was  further  marked  by  the  institu- 
tion of  convocations,  which  would  not  have  been  holy  meetings, 
but  mere  crowds,  except  they  were  employed  in  prayer  and 
instruction.  Singing  praises  to  God  must  also  be  considered 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  Sabbath  worship,  if  we  may  trust 
that  heading  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  "  For  the  Sabbath  day." 
(These  convocations  would  seem  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the 
synagogue  in  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  on  the 
Sabbath.)  In  families,  the  day  was  marked  by  release  of 
servants  and  of  cattle  from  their  ordinary  work,  and  in  the 
case  of  individual  Israelites,  no  doubt  contemplation  of  God's 
works  and  meditation  in  God's  law,  found  a  place  in  the  rest 
provided  for  them."  ^ 

If,  then,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  pious  Jew  spent  his 
day  of  rest — gathered  from  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
collated  with  the  Sabbatical  regulations  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  the  statements  of  the  prophets  and  our  Lord's  teaching 
and  practice — surely  our  day  of  rest  and  gladness  should  be 
spent  not  less  strictly  and  spiritually.  It  is  the  day  of  holy 
convocation,^  of  prayer  and  praise,  of  hymn  and  chant,  for 
hearing  God's  word  read  and  preached,  when  we  and  ours 
may  come  "  to  present  ourselves  before  the  Lord."  It  is  the 
day  of  holy  communion,  of  breaking  of  bread,  and  almsgiving. 
We  must  try  and  realize  the  felt  Presence  of  the  God  of  Crea- 
tion, and  of  the  Lord  of  grace  and  glory,  which  will  give  to 
the  residue  of  the  day  a  calmness  and  subduedness,  which  is 

'  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  "Sunday,"  pp.  116,  117. 

^  "  To  the  discovery  whereof "  [i.e.  marks  in  celebration  of  this  day)  "these 
words,  otir  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  hke  a  mercurial  finger,  will  direct 
our  journey  amidst  the  several  turnings  of  this  present  world.  These  three  are 
principally  aimed  at  in  these  pious  duties,  which  on  this  day  have  been  commanded 
to  us,  by  the  acts  and  practice  of  the  apostles.  First,  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread  and  hear  the  Word,  which  without  solemn  and  preparatory  prayer 
were  a  faint  devotion  (Acts  xx.).  This  is  the  honour  due  to  God.  Collections  are 
secondly  appointed  (i  Cor.  xvi.).  This  is  in  reference  io  owr  neigkbotir.  And 
last  of  all,  St  John  'was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day'  (Rev.  i.).  This  is  in 
relation  to  ourselves  :  that  so  our  pious  contemplations,  borne  by  the  wings  of  the 
spirit,  may  ascend  on  high,  '  even  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  our  salvation.' 
Therefore,  upon  this  day,  God's  people  are  to  meet  in  the  congregation,  to  celebrate 
Divine  service  and  hear  the  Word  ;  alms  to  be  given,  and  godly  meditation  to  be 
cherished  with  our  best  endeavours." — Bishop  Prideaux  "  de  Sabbafo." 
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peculiar  to  the  "  sweet  day  of  rest,  so  calm  so  bright,"  and  in 
our  conversation  we  shall  "  so  talk,  as  knowing  that  the  Lord 
hears  us."  -^ 

To  conclude,  then,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Wilson,  "  And 
to  this  end  let  us  imbibe  the  spirit  of  love  and  delight  in  the 
worship  of  God,  which  the  psalms  and  prophets  display.  We 
never  can  imitate  the  earnestness  of  Moses,  nor  place  the 
Sabbath  on  the  prominency  where  he  exhibits  it,  unless  we 
join  to  it  holy  David's  love  and  the  sublime  Isaiah's  spiritual 
joy  in  his  service.  Oh,  how  much  are  our  Sabbaths,  practically 
speaking,  below  those  of  the  saints  of  old  !  How  much  is 
our  repose  of  soul  in  God,  our  fainting  of  heart  after  His 
courts,  our  view  of  the  happiness  which  religion  communicates 
inferior  to  the  feelings  which  these  holy  men  experienced  ! 
Let  us  pray,  let  us  seek  for  such  a  spiritual  state  of  heart,  for 
such  a  real  choice  and  preference  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
such  a  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  His  glory  in  creation, 
providence  and  redemption,  as  may  enlarge  our  hearts,  and 
'  lift  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,'  as  may  render  the  Sabbath 
'  a  delight,'  as  may  surround  it  with  the  honour  and  esteem 
which  are  its  due,  make  '  one  day  in  God's  courts  better  than  a 
thousand.'  Thus,  then,  should  we  indeed  sanctify  our  Sab- 
baths. Then  would  disputes  soon  cease.  Then  should  we 
abstain  naturally  and  from  choice,  from  '  doing  our  own  ways, 
finding  our  own  pleasure,  or  speaking  our  own  words.'  And 
what,  indeed,  can  the  love  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  said  to  have  done  for  us,  if  they 
have  not  raised  us  out  of  the  world,  and  united  us  with  the 
spiritual  church  in  religious  adoration  ?  This  is  the  secret  of 
true  religion.  It  reigns  by  love,  it  subdues  by  the  sense  of 
benefits,  it  calms  and  purifies  the  soul,  it  turns  the  current 
of  the  affections  towards  God,  it  pays  cheerfully  and  with 
delight  the  tribute  of  one  day  in  seven,  as  the  Lord's  portion 
and  share  out  of  man's  time  and  efforts,  and  for  the  training 
and  discipline  of  soul  for  an  eternity  of  worship  in  heaven."^ 

*  Exod.   xxiv.   9-1 1.     Ita  fabulantur  ut  qui  sciant  Dominum  audire. — Ter- 

TULLIAN. 

*  Lord's  Day,  p.  45. 
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NOTE. 

"Whether  these  words"  (occurring  in  this  Psalm  cxviii.  24,  which  from 
internal  evidence  is  certainly  one  of  the  post-captivity  series,  and  composed  for 
some  festival  of  the  highest  importance)  "refer  to  the  actual  festival  upon  which 
the  Psalm  was  originally  sung,  or  to  the  'Day  of  Salvation,'  the  whole  period  of 
the  wonderful  restoration  of  Israel  from  exile,  acknowledged  in  the  previous  verse 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who  had  brought  back  His  despised  and  suffering 
people  to  a  place  of  honour  and  safety,  after  bringing  utter  destruction  on  its 
oppressor,  Babylon,  and  saying  of  that  proud  city  by  the  mouth  of  His  Prophet, 
'  they  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations,  but 
thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever  saith  the  Lord,'  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Christian  application  of  the  verse.  From  very  early  times,  it  has  been  held 
to  apply  not  merely  to  the  new  time  of  grace,  after  the  abolition  of  the  law,  but  in 
an  especial  manner  to  Easter  day  "  (the  first  Lord's  day,  or  Christian  Sunday), 
"  styled  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  '  Queen  and  chief  of  all  the  days.'  The  verse 
in  question  is  used  as  an  anthem  instead  of  the  hymn  at  lauds  and  vespers  from 
Easter  Eve  till  Low  Sunday  in  the  Gregorian  rite,  and  also  as  a  response  in  the 
first  nocturn  of  the  Circumcision,  regarded  as  the  octave  of  the  Nativity,  while  it 
was  formerly  employed  in  some  Churches  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  observes,  that  although  the  angel's  'good  tidings  of  great  joy' 
to  the  shepherds,  '  Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,'  would  seem  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  verse  to  Christmas,  yet  as  Christ's  rejection  was  to  follow  His 
nativity,  and  His  place  as  the  corner-stone  was  not  openly  appointed  until  after 
the  Resurrection,  we  are  bound  to  pi-efer  the  latter  feast,  which  is  thus  celebrated 
as  the  Day  in  many  a  hymn  of  east  and  west  alike.  Thus  the  Golden  Canon 
bursts  into  song  : 

"  '  Thou  hallowed  chosen  morn  of  praise, 

That  best  and  greatest  shinest  ! 

Lady  and  Queen,  and  day  of  days, 

Of  things  divine,  divinest, 
On  Thee  our  praises  Christ  adore, 
For  ever  and  for  evermore.' 

St.  yohn  Damascene. 
"  Nor  is  the  Western  Church,  as  already  observed,  behindhand  in  her  exultation  : — ■ 
"  Hail  thou  day  of  days  most  glorious, 
Happy  day,  in  Christ  victorious, 
Day  with  gladness  meritorious, 
First  of  days  ! 
"The  sequence  : — 

"Salve  dies  dierum  gloria. 

Adam  VictorimtsT 
Dr.  Neale's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  iii.  p.  528. 
"It"  (Psalm  cxviii.)  "has  been  in  use  as  a  Sunday  Psalm  in  the  Western 
Church  with  special  reference  to  the  weekly  commemoration  of  Easter,  from  a 
very  remote  time,  a  view  foreshadowed  by  the  Rabbinical  application  of  it  to 
Messiah,  as  testified  by  RR.  Shelomo  and  Kimchi." — Ibid.,  p.  517. 
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VII. 

"^THE   STRICT,   SPIRITUAL,   AND   JOYFUL 
OBSERVANCE    OF   THE    SABBATH."^ 

Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.     Psalm  xcii.  i, 

"'Eai'  aTro(rrpe\pr)s  rhv  ir65a  (Tovairh  rSsv  aalS^drccv  rov  /j.^  Troieiv  rh.  BeX-fj/nard  ffov 
iv  rfj  riixipn,  rrj  ayia,  Ka\  /caAecreis  to,  ffd^jSara  rpvcpfpa,  ayia  rqi  ®itS,  ovk  apels  rhu 
■7r6Sa  (70V  eV  fpycc,  ovSe  AaA-fjcreis  \6yov  ev  opyy  4k  tov  ffTS/xarSs  crov.  Kol  ear) 
■jre-Koidws  67rl  Kvpiov,  Kol  ava^i^daei  ere  ettJ  to.  ayada  rrjs  yijs,  Kai  >|/co^teT  ere  r^v 
KXripovofiiav  'la/coj/B  tov  irarpSs  crov  rh  yap  (rrSfia  Kvpiov  iXdXrjae  Tavra. 

The  heading  of  Psahn  xci.  (Septuagint)  or  Psahn  xcii.  E.V.  is  "VaXfihs  c^SfjS 
el?  rrii/  rjfxepav  tov  cra^lSdTov. 

The  heading  of  Psalm  xcii.  (Septuagint)  or  Psalm  xciii.  E.V.  is  Eis  riju 
Tifiepav  TOV  irpoaafijidTov,  8t€  /coT^/cicrTat  tj  yri  alvos  (fSj}s  t^  AaviS. 

"  Ne  foeda  sit  vel  lubrica 
Campago  nostri  corporis 
Per  quam  Averni  ignibus, 
Ipsi  crememur  acrius." 

{In  Dominicis  ad  Matutinas.     E.  Brev.  Sar.') 

"  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ? 
and  the  Sabbath  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat  ?  "  This  is  the 
language  which  Amos,  the  prophet,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
profane  men  in  his  time  ;  this  is  the  way  he  reproaches  the 
degenerate  people  with  an  impatience  of  the  holy  services  of 
the  Sabbath  and  other  festivals.  It  is  more  expressive  of  the 
latent  wickedness  which  festered  in  their  hearts,  than  of  their 
presumptive  speeches.  Among  the  Jews,  religion  and  politics 
were  closely  united,  and  the  laws  inflicted  the  severest  penalties 
upon  those  who  violated  even  the  externals  of  religion.  These 
men  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks  could  not  absent  themselves 
from  the  solemn  festivals  with  impunity  ;  but  they  worshipped 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  in  sttbstar2ce  at  St.  Paul's  church,  Sunday  morning 
(4th  Sunday  after  Trinity),  July  loth,  1881. 
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with  constraint,  they  regretted  the  loss  of  their  time  ;  they 
reproached  God  with  every  moment  wasted  in  His  house  ; 
they  ardently  wished  the  feasts  to  be  gone,  that  they  might 
return  not  only  to  their  avocations  but  to  their  sins — making 
the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying  the 
balances  by  deceit  ;  they  said  in  their  hearts,  "  When  will  the 
new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  Sabbath, 
that  we  may  set  forth  wheat  ? "  ^ 

Against  this  worldly  attitude  of  mind  God  has  denounced, 
by  the  ministry  of  this  same  prophet,  those  very  awful  judg- 
ments, which  He  has  painted  in  the  deepest  shades.  The 
Lord  hath  sworn,  "  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning,  and 
all  your  songs  into  lamentation  .  .  .  Behold  the  day  cometh, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land  : 
not  a  famine  of  bread,  not  a  thirst  of  water,  but  of  hearing 
the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east :  they  shall  run 
to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it." 

The  prophets  no  less"  than  Moses,  the  Psalms  no  less  than 
the  Pentateuch,  insist  upon  the  strict,  spiritual,  and  joyful 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Now  these  prophets,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  the  reformers  of  a  degenerate  people,  the  preachers 
of  the  Divine  will,  the  assertors  of  the  moral  and  eternal  rule 
of  duty,  the  bold  proclaimers  of  the  law  of  conscience  and 
the  bonds  of  a  covenant  relation  with  God,  the  seers  and  pre- 
dictors of  the  gospel  age.  They  urge  the  strict  and  spiritual 
observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  as  designed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  and  they  do  this  at  the  very  time 
they  cast  contempt  on  the  mere  outward  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  ritual.  They  denounce  the  Divine  indignation  on  no 
transgression,  except  idolatry,  with  so  much  vehemence,  and 
they  appear  anxious  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  in 
this  capital  point  more  than  in  any  other.  Thus  the  period 
between  the  promulgation  of  the  law  touching  the  Sabbath  in 
the  heart  and  core  of  the  moral  code,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
seventh  day  to  the  resurrection  day  of  Christ,  is  bridged  over 
in  those  "  holy  writings,"  and  the  Divine  institution  stands 
therein  at  the  margin  of  the  Christian  economy,  ready  to  enter 
it  in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  essential  religion 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race. 

'  Amos  viii.  5. 
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The  "  holy  writings  "  of  the  Jews  included  the  Psalms  and 
the  prophets,  from  both  of  which  sources  our  text  is  taken. 
Considering,  then,  the  language  of  the  first  of  these,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  what  a  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  perma- 
nent and  spiritual  duties  and  joyful  observance  of  the  sacred 
day  of  rest.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was  indeed  now  in  force. 
But  it  is  upon  the  praises  of  God  generally — His  glory,  His 
majesty,  His  compassion,  His  providence,  and  His  redemp- 
tion—that the  Psalmist  dwells.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple."  "  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts  !  My  soul 
longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ;  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God."  "  I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we  will  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  i 

In  the  92nd  Psalm  (being  one  of  the  passages  under  con- 
sideration) we  have  an  express  hymn  or  psalm  for  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  topics  of  which  are  strict,  spiritual,  and  joyful,  "  "^oXjjloq 
(ijS^C  £'C  T17V  -nfiepav  Tov  <7a/3/3arou."  First  the  praises  of  God 
are  enjoined,  which  are  the  proper  business  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
then  the  wonders  of  God  in  creation,  the  very  reason  for  the 
institution  ;  next,  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  Providence  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  wicked  ;  and  lastly,  the  operations  of 
grace  in  the  fruitfulness  even  to  old  age  of  those  who  "are 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  ^  Again,  the  heading  of 
the  92nd  Psalm  (Septuagint),  or  the  93rd,  E.V.,  is  as  follows  : 
"  Etc  Trjv  rijuLspav  rov  TTjooan/S/Sarou,  ore  KazMKicTTat  ri  jrj,  alvog  voorig 
Tw  AautS  "  (for  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  when  the  earth  was 
formed,  a  psalm  of  praise  by  David).  And  the  heading  of  the 
next.  Psalm  93rd  (Septuagint),  still  harps  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  "  '^aXiiioQ  tlZ  Aavid  Terpd^i  aafijiaTOv. 


"  3 


'  Psa.  xxvii.  ;  Ixxxiv.  ;  cxxii.  ^  Psa.  xcii.  I,  3,  4,  5,  6,  11. 

^  "Title.  A  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day.  Chaldee  Targum  :  *A 
Praise  and  Song  which  the  first  man  spake  for  the  Sabbath  day.  Ven.  Bede. 
'  A  Psalm  denotes  spiritual  works,  which  tend  upwards  to  the  Lord ;  in  these 
all  ought  always  to  sing,  that  is,  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  our  Helper.  The 
Sabbath  day  is  interpreted  Rest,  whereby  we  are  warned  to  cease  from  every 
evil  deed,  and  likewise  to  hope  with  most  sure  devotion  for  the  rest  to  come.' 
Arnobius  saith  thus  :  '  On  the  Sabbath  day  (last  day  of  the  week)  the  Lord's 
enemies  perish,  that  on  the  Sunday  (the  first  day  of  the  week)  the  Lord's 
friends  may  be  glad ;  for  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Holy  Saturday,  or  Easter  Even) 
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Turning  from  the  Psalms  to  the  prophets — especially  the 
evangelical  prophet — with  what  earnestness  is  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  extolled.  It  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
plainest  moral  precepts — the  not  polluting  of  it  is  made  the 
principal  thing  that  pleases  God.  And  the  largest  promises 
of  the  evangelical  economy  are  connected  with  the  spiritual 
consecration  of  the  holy  day  !  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  of  this  :  that 
keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand 
from  doing  any  evil."  Here  the  observation  of  the  day  of 
rest  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  part  of  holiness  of  life,  and  is 
placed  among  moral  duties  (as  distinct  from  ceremonial 
usages).  The  prophet  continues  :  "  Neither  let  the  son  of 
the  stranger  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord  speak, 
saying,  the  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  the  people  ; 
neither  let  the  eunuch  say.  Behold,  I  am  a  dry  tree.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  the  eunuchs  that  keep  My  Sabbaths, 
and  do  the  things  that  please  Me,  and  take  hold  of  my  cove- 
nant. Even  unto  them  will  I  give  in  My  house  and  within 
My  walls  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters.  I  will 
give  them  an  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 
The  prophet  is  here  speaking  of  the  Gospel  age,  when  the 
ceremonial   law    should    be    abolished    which    prohibited    the 

the  Lord  lieth  dead  in  the  grave,  and  on  the  Sunday  (Easter  Day)  is  worshipped 
living  among  the  angels.  In  this  matter,  His  thoughts  are  very  deep,  which  an 
unwise  man  doth  not  well  consider.  At  the  first  outset,  the  Church  speaks, 
declaring  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  utter  praises  to  the  Lord  ;  which  it  asserts  to 
be  a  thing  whereof  the  unwise  and  ungodly  are  ignorant.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.  In  the  second  part  she  asserts  that  sinners  will  perish 
like  the  grass.  When  the  ungodly  are  green,  etc.  Thirdly,  she  saith  that  the 
righteous  flourish  like  a  palm-tree,  and  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus  ;  to 
the  end,  that  fear  may  correct  the  obstinate,  and  the  blessed  promise  sustain  the 
devout.  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm  tree.'  Syriac  Psalter,  anonymous  : 
'  Concerning  the  ministry  of  the  priests,  and  their  morning  sacrifices.  It  also  fore- 
tells rest  in  the  Lord.'  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  :  Concerning  that  rest  which  is 
according  unto  God.' 

(Psalm  xciii.)  "Title.  LXX.  and  Vulgate:  A  Praise  of  Song  for  David 
himself,  on  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  when  the  earth  was  inhabited  (LXX.) 
or  stablished  (Vulgate).  Syriac  Psalter:  of  David,  'who  spake  it  for  a  praise  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  when  the  earth  rested.' 

(Psali)i  xciv.)  "  Title.  LXX.  and  Vulgate  :  A  Psalm  of  David  for  the  fourth 
of  the  Sabbath.  Ven.  Bede  :  '  The  fourth  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week  counting  from  the  Sabbath,  that  day  on  which  the  Lord  created  the  lights  of 
heaven.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  holy  men,  shining  with  heavenly  conversation 
on  earth,  concerning  whom  the  Psalm  is  about  to  speak.'" — Dr.  Neale's  Co/U' 
nientary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  185,  195,  201. 
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eunuchs   from   coming  into   the   congregation   of    the    Lord  ; 
yet  the  eunuchs,  when  set  free  from  the  ceremonial  law,  are 
described  as    being    still    under    an    obligation    to    keep    the 
Sabbath.      Nay,  they  are  enjoined  to  do  this,  as  one  means 
of  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom.     And  so 
with  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  under  the  appellation  of  strangers, 
"  Also  the  sons  of  the  strangers  that  join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  serve  Him  and  to  love  the   name  of  the  Lord,  to 
be  His  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and   taketh  hold  of  my  covenant,"  where  once 
more  we  see  that  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  is  put  on 
the    same   footing  with  the   laying  hold  of  the  covenant  of 
God,  the  serving,  and   loving  the  name  of,  the  Lord,  and  is, 
indeed,  described    as  the   main   proof  of  all    those    parts  of 
essential   piety.     This   evangelical  promise  is  then  made   by 
the  prophet,  which,  by  our  Lord's  own  citation,  is  anticipatory 
of  the  Gospel  state  :  "  Even  them  will  I   bring  to  My  holy 
mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer  :  their 
burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  My 
altar  :  for  Mine  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  people."     This,  then,  is  quite  evident,  that  the  Gentiles, 
who  should  be  called  in   Gospel   times,  would  be   under  the 
same  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  should  thus,  and  thus 
only,  be  made  joyful  in  that  house  of  prayer  which  is  destined 
"  for   all   people."      And    this    prophecy   exactly  tallies   with 
another  prediction  of  the  same  writer,  the    language   being 
couched  in  the  phraseology  of  the  then  prevailing  economy. 
"  It  shall  come  to  pass  from  one  new  month  to  another,  and 
from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord,"  words  which  have  all  along  found 
their  fulfilment  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  since  "  all  flesh  "  have 
worshipped  before  the  Lord  on  that  weekly  day  of  rest  and 
religious    worship    into    which    the   Jewish    new    moons    and 
Sabbaths  have  subsided,  or  for  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Archbishop   Bramhall,   they  have  been   "substituted."     Add 
to  this  the  description  given  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath 
by  the  same  "  evangelical "  prophet.     They  have  so  clearly 
a  moral   obligation  and   universal   force,  and  involve  a  tone 
so  elevated,  that  if  the  Sabbath  be  only  a  piece  of  Jewish 
ceremonial,  we  have  lost  under  the  Gospel  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  of  revelation,  contained  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  If 
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thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  My  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  Delight, 
the  Holy  of  the  Lord,  Honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  Him, 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure, 
nor  speaking  thine  own  words  :  then  shalt  thou  delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heri- 
tage of  Jacob  thy  father :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  ^ 

Pass  we  on  from  this  class  of  passages  to  notice  those 
denunciations  against  the  sin  of  violating  the  Sabbath,  which 
are  only  surpassed  by  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against 
idolatry  itself,  with  which,  indeed,  it  seems  ever  to  bear  a 
correspondent  and  close  affinity.  We  all  know  that  sentence 
executed  early  in  the  history  of  the  sacred  people  on  the  pre- 
sumptuous Sabbath-breaker.  But  let  us  hear  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Take  heed  to  yourselves, 
and  bear  no  burden  on  the  Sabbath  day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  neither  carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your 
houses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  but  hallow 
ye  the  Sabbath  day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers.  But  they 
obeyed  not,  neither  inclined  their  ear,  but  made  their  neck 
stiff,  that  they  might  not  hear  nor  receive  instruction.  .  .  .  But 
if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  .  .  .  then  will  I  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  gates  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem, 
and  it  shall  not  be  quenched."^  Here  the  entire  national 
prosperity,  and  God's  favour,  are  suspended  on  this  one 
branch  of  moral  obedience.  To  judge  of  the  force  of  this, 
compare  this  with  the  same  prophet's  declaration  in  the 
matter  of  ceremonies.  "  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers, 
nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or 
sacrifices  :  but  this  one  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying. 
Obey  My  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  My 
people."^ 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  follows  after  the  times  of  Jeremiah 
and  Amos.  The  Babylonish  captivity  had  now  begun,  and 
the  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  people's  sins  is  pictured  forth 
as  being  their  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.  "  Moreover,  I  gave 
them  My  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  Me  and  them,  that 

'  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.  ^  Jer.  xvii.  21-27.  '  Jer.  vii.  22,  23. 
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they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them. 
But  the  house  of  Israel  rebelled  against  Me  :  .  .  .  .  My  Sabbaths 
they  greatly  polluted  ;  then  I  said,  I  would  pour  out  My  fury 
upon  them  in  the  wilderness  to  consume  them."  ^  The  charge 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  expostulation, 
and  is  connected  with  the  sin  of  idolatry  and  of  direct  con- 
.tempt  of  God's  majesty.  "  They  despised  My  judgments  and 
walked  not  in  My  statutes,  but  polluted  My  Sabbaths,  for 
their  heart  went  after  their  idols."  ^  Similar  charges  in  sub- 
sequent chapters  of  this  book  and  other  prophets  are  reiterated, 
and  there  are  denounced  like  threatenings. 

Passing  over  the  godly  reformation  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
which  had  special  reference  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
honour  and  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  "  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
bringing  wrath  upon  Israel,"  ^  recurring  to  it  again  and  again 
(a  very  important  passage,  showing  the  position  of  the 
Sabbath  at  the  closing  of  the  old  canon),  we  come  to  the 
prophet  Malachi,  containing  last  predictions  and  giving  last 
warnings  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Upon  what  then 
does  he  so  much  insist,  as  on  the  contempt  into  which  the 
ordinances  of  God  (including  of  course  the  Sabbath)  were 
sunk,  and  the  indignation  of  God  about  to  follow  .''  They 
offered  "  polluted  bread."  No  one  would  "  shut  the  temple 
doors  for  nought."  They  said  "  the  table  of  the  Lord  is 
contemptible."  They  repeated,  "  behold  what  a  weariness 
it  is."  "  And  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
"  Ye  have  said,  it  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is 
it  that  we  have  kept  His  ordinances."  "  Therefore,"  adds 
the  prophet,  "  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven, 
and  all  the  proud  and  they  who  do  wickedly  shall  be  as 
stubble."  4 

We  have  made  these  quotations  from  the  Prophets  to 
show  the  high  position  the  Sabbath  was  held  in  their  days, 
when  it  was  being  handed  on  to  the  Christian  dispensation — 
as  it  entered  the  Mosaic  ritual,  so  it  would  come  out  from 
under  it — its  essential  and  perpetual  obligation  being  incul- 
cated in  the  holy  writings,  and  destined  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  age.  If,  therefore,  a  Sabbatical  institution  be  not 
binding   upon   Christians,  we  must  reverse  the  supposition. 

'  Ezek.  XX.  12,  13.  ^  Ezek.  xx.  16.  ^  Neh.  xiii.  15,  19,  23. 

*  Mai,  i.  6,  7,  13;  iii.  14;  iv.  i. 
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We  must  forget  the  devotion  of  the  patriarchs,  the  spiritual 
fervour  of  the  Psalmist,  the  zeal  for  the  Sabbath,  which 
animated  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  the  delight  in  its  duties  fore- 
told by  Isaiah  as  marking  the  Gospel  age,  and  the  Christian 
must  take  his  station  below  the  Jew  in  spirituality  and  love. 
But  this  can  never  be  the  case.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  if^  on^ejdayjn_seven  was^ the  measure  junder  more  imper- 
fect dispensations^  a  less  term  cannot  suffice  under  the  perfect 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  when  so  many  motives  and  in- 
ducements to  a  higher  degree  of  love  in  the  worship  of  God, 
influence  the  believer  in  Revelation.  ^ 

Referring,  then,  to  our  text,  the  words  of  Isaiah  in  reference 
to  the  Sabbath,  we  will  consider  the  words  (i)  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  (2)  with  regard  to  the  Christian  Church, 
representing  the  two  different  worlds,  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  grace,  both  being  the  heritage  of  the  faithful. 

I.  We  shall  regard  the  words  of  the  text  with  respect  to 
the  Jews.  With  this  view  we  shall  state,  (i)  the  reasons  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  the 
prophet  required  it  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  (3)  the  promises 
made  to  those  who  worthily  hallow  the  Sabbath  day. 

(i)  Four  considerations  gave  occasion  for  the  original 
institution  of  the  Sabbath  day.  God  was  desirous  of  per- 
petuating two  original  truths,  on  which  devolves  the  whole 
evidence  of  religion  ;  the  first  is  that  the  world  or  universe 
had  a  beginning,  and  secondly  that  the  author  thereof  was 
God.  The  force  of  both  these  points  is  seen  at  once,  without 
further  illustration,  because  if  the  universe  be  eternal,  then 
there  would  be  some  being  coeval  with  Godhead  ;  and  if  there 
be  some  being  which  is  coeval  with  Godhead,  then  that  being 
must  be  independent  of  it,  and  it  is  not  indebted  to  God  for 
its  existence.  Now  if  there  be  any  being  which  is  not 
dependent  on  God,  then  we  do  not  see  in  Him  all  those 
perfections  which  constitute  His  essence  ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence our  devotion  would  be  irregular,  for  it  would  have  to 
be  divided  between  all  the  beings  which  participate  of  His 
perfections.  But  if  God  be  not  the  author  of  this  world,  then 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that  it  possesses  a 
superintending  intelligence,  or  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  made,  that  is,  by  chance.    If,  then, 

'  Archdeacon  Pott. 
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the  world  possesses  a  superintending  intelligence  inherent  in 
itself,  then  you  associate  with  God  a  being  that,  participating 
of  His  perfections,  must  participate  also  in  His  worship.  Or, 
if  the  supposition  is  maintained  that  the  universe  was  the 
outcome  of  chance,  then  we  not  only  renounce  the  light  of 
reason — one  of  those  lights  which  lighteth  every  man  coming 
into  this  world — but  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith. 
For,  if  chance  have  derived  us  from  nothing,  it  may  reduce  us 
to  nothingness  again,  and  if  our  very  existence  depends  merely 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  then  what  becomes  of  the  dogma  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Scepticism  would  triumph,  reli- 
gion would  become  a  pun,  and  the  hopes  of  a  life  to  come  a 
chimera.  It  was  therefore  requisite  that  this  monument  of 
the  creation  of  the  universe  should  remain  in  the  Church  for 
ever.     The  Sabbath,  therefore,  is  a  Memorial  of  Creation. 

(2)  The  second    reason  of  its  institution  was  to  prevent 
idolatry,  a  sin  for  which  the  Jews  showed  themselves  only  too 
prone.     We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  Jews  were  placed,  and  this  remark  must  be  borne 
in  mind.     The  people  were  separated,  on  leaving  Egypt,  from 
a  nation  worshipping  the  host  of  heaven — sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
This   is   what  Diodorus  Siculus   says  on  the    subject :  "  The 
ancient   Egyptian,  struck  with    the    beauty  of  the  universe, 
thought  it  owed  its  origin  to  two  eternal  divinities  that  pre- 
sided over  all  the  others  :  the  one  was  the  sun,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Osiris,  the  other  was  the  moon,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  Isis."     To  preserve  His  chosen  people 
from  these  errors,  God  instituted,  or  rather  re-enacted,  a  former 
primeval  institution  with  all  the  solemnities  of  law,  a  festival 
which  sapped   the  whole   system,  and   which  avowedly  con- 
templated every  single  creature  of  the  universe,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Supreme  Being.     This,  then,  may  be  the  reason 
why    Moses   remarked  to   the   Jews  (perhaps   in  one  of  the 
precepts  at  Marah),  certainly  on  the  occasion  of  the  giving  of 
the  manna,  and  v/ith  greater  solemnity  at  Sinai,  that    God 
renewed  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.     At  all  events,  this  is 
given  as  one  of  the  reasons,  "  Remember  that  thou  wast  a 
servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  out,  therefore  He  commanded  thee  to  keep  His  Sabbath."  ^ 
The  Sabbath  day  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  persistent 

'  Dtnit.  V.  15. 
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avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  their  detestation  of  idolatry, 
and  of  their  ascribing  to  God  alone  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  sign  between  God  and  His  people,  "  I  gave  them  my 
Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  Me  and  them,  that  they  might 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them."  ^  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  all  the  prophets — and  they  are  full  of  it — 
declaim  in  such  unmeasured  terms  against  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  :  that  God  commanded  it  to  be  observed  with  so 
high  a  sanction  :  that  the  Sabbath-breakers  were  so  rigorously 
punished.  The  law  expressly  enjoins  that  the  profaners  of 
the  festival  should  be  anathematised  "  root  and  branch  ; " 
repeated  by  Ezekiel,  "  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  the  Sabbath  day, 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you,  every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death  :  for  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  amongst  His  people."  Thus  the 
prophets  repeat  the  anathemas  of  the  law,  which  were  followed 
by  death.  Whence,  then,  come  so  many  cautions,  rigours, 
threatenings  and  promises  ?  You  cannot  account  for  them  if 
the  Sabbath  be  relegated  to  the  ceremonial  code  of  the  Jews, 
and  does  not  rear  its  head  in  the  centre  of  the  moral  "  ten 
Words  "  binding  on  all  mankind.  The  Sabbath,  then,  was  a 
protest  and  safeguard  against  idolatry. 

(3)  Thirdly,  God  was  anxious  to  promote  Jiumanity^  in  all 
its  gradations.  With  that  view  He  prescribed  repose  to  all, 
including  domestics  and  slaves.  The  situation  of  slaves  might 
be  regarded  as  oppressive  as  that  of  the  beasts.  Before  their 
eyes  there  was  no  termination  to  their  servitude  till  after  a 
term  of  seven  years.  And  it  might  so  turn  out  that  their 
masters  might  make  their  servitude  more  rigorous,  when  they 
saw  the  expiration  of  that  bondage  imminent.  They  were 
therefore  reminded  that  God  interests  Himself  for  those  whose 
condition  was  so  abject  and  oppressive.  Plato  has  a  fine 
passage  to  this  effect,^  "  that  the  Gods,  moved  by  the  unhappy 
situation  of  slaves,  have  instituted  the  sacred  festivals  to 
procure  them  relaxations  from  labour."  And  Cicero  says, 
"that  the  festivals  are  destined  to  suspend  the  disputes 
between  freemen,  and  the  labours  of  slaves."  The  motive  of 
humanity  is  subjoined  in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work,  neither  thou,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass." 

'  Ezek.  XX.  12.  *  De  legibus,  lib.  2. 
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Doth,  then,  God  care  for  oxen  ?  as  St.  Paul  said  to  the 
Corinthians.  No,  but  there  is  a  constitutional  sympathy,  with- 
out which  the  heart  is  destitute  of  compassion.  Now,  those 
who  are  habitually  cruel  to  animals,  are  in  most  cases,  less 
tender,  and  they  little  by  little  lose  that  constitutional 
sympathy,  which  produces  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
mind.  This  constitutional  sympathy  excites  in  us  that  painful 
impression  which  we  experience  on  seeing  a  wounded  man, 
by  which  we  are  spontaneously  moved  to  succour  the  afflicted. 
And  not  only  by  the  sight  of  man,  but  also  by  that  of  a  beast 
when  treated  with  cruelty  is  this  sympathy  excited.  The 
result  is,  that  if  we  habituate  ourselves  to  be  cruel  to  animals, 
we  do  violence  to  our  finer  feeling,  harden  the  heart,  and 
extinguish  the  sympathy  of  nature.  And  this  remark  may 
illustrate  several  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  which  appear  at  first 
destitute  of  propriety,  but  which  are  founded  on  what  has 
been  propounded.  Such  is  the  law  which  prohibits  eating  of 
things  strangled ;  such  is  the  law  on  finding  a  bird's  nest,  which 
forbids  our  taking  the  dam  with  the  young  ;  such  also  is  that 
in  which  God  forbids  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,  etc. 
The  principle  alluded  to  lies  behind  all  these  enactments.  Be- 
sides, it  excites  humanity  by  enjoining  compassion  to  animals, 
a  duty  even  inculcated  by  the  heathen.  The  Phrygians  were 
prohibited,  we  are  told,  from  killing  an  ox  which  trod  out  the 
corn.  The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  exiled  a  boy  who  had 
plucked  out  the  eyes  of  a  living  owl  ;  and  they  severely 
punished  a  man  who  had  roasted  a  bull  alive.  The  third 
motive  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  law  is,  consequently, 
the  duty  of  humanity.  God  by  this  means  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  Jews  the  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  brought  thee  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched arm  :  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commandeth  thee 
to  keep  the   Sabbath."  ^     Thus  God  spake  to  the  Jews  qua 

Jews. 

(4)  Among  other  things,  no  doubt,  a  chief  design  of  God 

in  instituting  the  Sabbath  law  was  to  recall  the  recollection 

'  Deut.  V.  14,  15. 
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of  their  original  equality  to  the  minds  of  men.  He,  by  this 
commandment,  requires  master  and  servant  alike  to  cease 
from  labour,  and  abstain  from  servile  work,  so  as  in  some  sort 
to  confound  the  diversity  of  their  condition,  and  to  abate  that 
pride  which  superior  rank  so  often  generates. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  even  among  the  heathen, 
there  was  one  festival  very  singular,  which  was  called  the 
Saturnalia.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  ancient 
festivals  of  Paganism.  Macrobius  is  an  authority  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  Greece,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  masters  gave  the  servants  a  treat,  and  by  them  were 
placed  at  their  own  table,  and  clothed  in  their  own  raiment. 
According  to  the  heathen,  this  festival  was  instituted  by  King 
Janus,  to  commemorate  the  age  of  Saturn,  when  mankind  was 
on  an  equality,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  fortune.  This  institution  was  very  proper,  and 
was  founded  on  fact,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  point  the  obvious 
moral. 

By  recalling  to  mankind  the  original  equality  of  their 
condition,  God  apprised  them  in  what  consisted  the  true  ex- 
cellence of  man.  It  is  not  in  the  difference  of  rank,  or  what 
is  called  fortune.  It  consists  in  being  men,  made  after  the 
image  and  similitude  of  the  triune  Jehovah,  and  consequently, 
the  very  humblest  of  men  made  after  God's  likeness  are  en- 
titled to  respect.  Whatever  our  station,  we  all  belong  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  order  of  society  cannot, 
of  course,  be  disturbed  ;  in  fact.  Scripture  itself  supposes  the 
diversity  of  condition  by  prescribing  the  relative  duties  of 
masters  and  servants.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  haughty 
or  disdainful  carriage  is  to  be  adopted  by  those,  who  have  been 
placed  by  Providence  higher  in  the  social  scale,  nor  must  we 
in  any  way  be  "  lords  over  God's  heritage."  To  encourage, 
then,  a  well-balanced  view  in  our  relationships  between  class 
and  class,  grade  and  grade  in  the  body  politic,  may  be  another 
reason  for  this  Sabbath  law. 

II.  Let  us  now  say  a  word  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  celebrated.  Upon  this  subject  some  of  the 
Rabbins  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  more  than  on  any 
other.  Beginning  by  distorting  the  original  idea  of  the  day, 
they  went  on  to  ascribe  to  the  Sabbath  the  power  of  conferring 
dignity  even  on  inanimate  creatures  ;  and  they  trace  this  as  a 
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reason  why  God  would  not  permit  them  to  offer  Him  any 
victim  not  a  week  old  :  circumcising  their  children  on  the 
eighth  day,  because  no  creature  could  be  worthily  offered  till 
first  consecrated  by  a  Sabbath.^ 

The  obligation  imposed  upon  them  of  ceasing  from  labour 
has  also  been  distorted  by  these  same  Rabbins.     They  have 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  heads  whatever  they  presume    to  be 
forbidden  on  that  day.      Under    these   heads  were  included 
the  minutiae,  and  not  only  these,  and  things  opposed  to  the 
happiness   of   society,  but  also  to  the   spirit  of  the  precept. 
There  are  cases  where  people  scrupled  even  to  defend  their 
own  lives  on   that  day.     Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  Pompey  after 
him,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  took  advantage  of  this  super- 
stition.    Antiochus   Epiphanes  perpetrated  a  very  cruel  and 
vile  action.     He  pursued  the  Jews  into  the  very  caves  whither 
they  had  fled  away  from  his  vengeance.      In  these,   on  the 
Sabbath  day,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like 
beasts,  without  either  defending  themselves,  or  even  securing 
the  entrance  of   their  retreat.      "  I   may  mention,"  says  Dr. 
Hessey,  "  in   illustration   of  this    assertion,   the  striking   fact 
which  appears  both  in  Josephus  and  in  the  Apocrypha,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Maccabean  struggle,  a  thousand 
Jews  suffered  themselves  to  be  slain  without  resistance,  rather 
than  violate  the  Sabbath  by  attempting  a  defence.    A  disaster 

'  On  the  Sabbath  Day  (according  to  tradition). — In  another  age,  after  the 
Captivity,  the  Pharisees  multipHed  the  restraints  of  the  Sabbath  day  to  a  most 
burdensome  extent.  It  was  forbidden  to  pluck  an  ear  of  corn  and  rub  out  the 
grains  to  satisfy  hunger  in  passing  through  a  cornfield  (Matt.  xii.  2),  or  to  relieve 
the  sick  (Matt.  xii.  lo  ;  Luke  xiii.  14).  It  was,  however,  permitted  to  lead  an 
ox  or  an  ass  to  water,  or  to  lift  out  an  animal  that  had  fallen  into  a  pit  (Matt, 
xii.  II  ;  Luke  xiv.  5),  to  administer  circumcision,  if  the  eighth  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  fell  on  the  Sabbath  day  (John  vii.  22),  and  to  invite  guests  to  a 
social  meal  (Luke  xiv.  i).  According  to  rabbinical  authorities,  it  was  forbidden 
to  travel  more  than  two  thousand  cubits  on  the  Sabbath,  to  kill  the  most  offensive 
kinds  of  vermin,  to  write  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  use  a  wooden  leg  or  a 
crutch,  to  carry  a  purse,  or,  for  a  woman,  to  carry  a  seal-ring,  or  a  smelling 
bottle,  to  wear  a  high  head-dress  or  a  false  tooth.  Amongst  other  restraints  laid 
upon  animals,  the  fat-tailed  sheep  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  little  truck  on  which 
the  tail  was  borne  to  save  the  animal  from  suffering.  These  are  a  portion  of 
thirty-nine  prohibitions  of  the  same  kind.  Connected  with  this  trifling  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Rabbinists,  is  the  notion  that  the  intention  of  the  law  was,  that 
the  Sabbath  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  day  of  mere  inaction.  This  has 
been  told  not  only  by  Jewish  writers,  but  by  some  Christians  in  the  time  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  by  critics  of  more  modern  date  (Spencer,  Vitringa,  Le  Clerc). 
Our  Lord  decides  this  very  point  by  declaring  that  there  is  a  kind  of  work  which 
is  proper  for  the  Sabbath  day. — Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  340. 
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SO  signal  and  so  monstrous  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  principle,  which  had  subjected 
them  to  it.  They  modified  it,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  it  was  declared  to  be  lawful  to  defend  themselves,  if 
attacked  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  not  to  make  an  attack. 
Even  this  modified  form  of  scrupulousness  became  an  injury 
to  them.  Pompey,  while  besieging  Jerusalem,  discovered  the 
nature  of  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  He  argued,  and  very 
naturally,  that  if  he  employed  his  army  on  the  Sabbath  not 
in  direct  assaults,  but  in  such  warlike  preparations  as  should  . 
better  enable  him  to  attack  on  the  morrow,  he  should  do  so  / 
without  molestation.  This  method  he  accordingly  adopted, 
and  by  the  advantage  thus  obtained,  eventually  took  the 
city."i 

The  Doritheans,  a  branch  of  the  Samaritans,  imposed  a 
law  which  compelled  them  to  abide  in  whatever  place  they 
found  themselves  on  the  Sabbath.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Jew, 
who,  having  fallen  into  an  unclean  place,  refused  to  be  taken 
out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  also  the  decision  of  the  Bishop 
of  Saxony  on  that  point,  who,  when  he  heard  of  his  scruple, 
condemned  the  man  to  remain  the  whole  of  Sunday  also,  it 
being  just  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  should  be  observed 
with  the  same  sanctity  as  he  had  observed  the  Jewish.^ 

Some  of  the  Jews  have  also  cast  a  gloom  on  the  joy  which 
the  faithful  should  cherish  on  this  holy  day,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  of  them  fasted  to  the  close  of  the  day.  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  alludes  to  this  custom,  when,  having  remained 
a  whole  day  without  food,  writing  to  Tiberius,  he  said  that  no 
Jew  could  better  observe  the  fast  of  the  Sabbath  than  he  had 
observed  it  that  day.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however, 
took  the  opposite  view,  and  taking  the  prophet's  words, 
"  making  the  Sabbath  their  delight,"  to  mean  set  forth  the 
divine  approbation,  they  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  sad- 
ness. They  imposed  a  law  to  make  three  meals  on  that  day. 
Lest  it  should  diminish  their  joy,  they  prohibited  fasting  the 
day  before  and  after.  They  allowed  more  time  for  sleep  that 
day  ;  they  had  handsome  dresses  for  the  Sabbath  ;  indulged 
in  the  best  food  and  the  most  recherche  wines  in  honour  of 

*  Dr.  Ht^sey^s  Bamptim  Lectures,  "  Sunday,"  p.  119. 

*  A  pilot,  of  whom  Synesius  speaks,  preferred  to  abandon  his  vessel  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  tempest,  than  to  steer  it  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
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the  festival :  this  is  what  they  called  "  making  the  Sabbath 
a  delight."  Hence  it  was  that  Plutarch  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
and  that  the  word  Sabbath  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
(Ta/3o^ftv,  a  term  appropriate  to  the  licentious  practices  in- 
dulged in  the  festivals  of  this  false  god.  If  they  do  not  attain 
the  sublime  of  devotion,  they  attribute  the  cause  to  a  want 
of  rejoicing.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  joy  reaches 
even  to  hell,  and  that  the  souls  of  Jews  condemned  to  those 
torments  are  allowed  a  respite  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  all 
these  licentious  customs  and  strange  notions,  it  is  evident,  are 
"  fond  things,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  on  no  warranty 
of  Holy  Scripture." 

Now,  looking  to  the  words  of  the  text,  God  required  a 
conduct  consonant  to  the  injunctions  of  the  law.  They  were 
not  to  follow  their  own  ideas  and  opinions.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "  doing  thy  own  ways  on  My  holy  day,"  "  finding 
thy  own  ways,"  "  speaking  thy  own  words,"  is  evidently  this  : 
/'  we  are  not  to  follow  our  own  caprice,  nor  be  swayed  by  our 
own  views,  nor  elaborate  our  own  notions  of  religion,  but  do 
what  God  Himself  hath  prescribed. 

God  required  them  to  reverence  the  Sabbath,  because  it 
was  a  memorial_of_His  Creation-rest,  and  o£jheir_political 
emancipation,  and  also  a  sign  of  the  covenant  with  them, 
instead  of  their  imaginary  excellence  about  it :  it  was  because 
they  became  more  holy  in  approaching  Him  on  that  day :  it 
was  because  they  on  that  day  renewed  their  vows  to  the 
covenant-God  of  Israel,  and  became  more  and  more  de- 
tached from  idolatry;  and  also  because  they  became  more 
devoted  to  His  worship  in  a  peculiar  degree  on  that  "high 
day."  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  it  is  holy  to 
the  Lord."  It  is,  in  fine,  distinguished,  it  is  separated  from 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  for  purposes  of  religion. 

In  the  place  of  the  rigorous  Sabbath,  God  required  a 
cessation  from  all  kinds  of  labour  likely  to  disturb  their 
meditations  upon  all  the  marvels  He  had  wrought  for  them 
and  their  nation.  He  especially  required  that  they  should 
refrain  from  taking  long  journeys  on  the  Sabbath.  This  is 
the  gloss  which  some  have  put  upon  the  words,  "  If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath  ; "  and  perhaps  with- 
drawing the  foot  from  the  Sabbath  may  be  a  metaphorical 
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expression  for  "  ceasing  to  profane  it."  But  they  were  also 
allowed  to  do  works  of  mercy,  whether  divine  or  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  It  was  the  maxim  of  their  wiser  men 
"that  the  dangers  of  life  superseded  the  Sabbath."  With 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Jews  besieging  and  defending 
cities  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  celebrated  Maimonides  declared 
that  they  might  do  so.  From  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
we  find  that  Matthias  and  his  son  resolutely  defended  them- 
selves on  that  day.  Besides,  they  were  allowed  to  travel  "  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey,"  i.e.  two  thousand  cubits,  the  distance 
between  the  camp  and  the  tabernacle,  while  they  were  in  the 
wilderness  ;  this  walk  ^  being  allowed  because  it  was  "  of 
obligation  "  that  every  Jew  should  attend  Divine  service.  It 
was  this  Divine  worship  which  must  engross  their  heart,  and 
especially  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God.  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  not  speaking  thine  own 
words,"  that  thou  mayest  give  heed  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

III.  We  must  now  consider  the  promises  connected  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  "  Then  shalt  thou  delight 
thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  thy  father."  A  double  promise  this,  one  being  literal, 
the  other  spiritual. 

Temporal  prosperity  is  pictured  on  the  literal  side,  and  it 
is  couched  in  figures  not  only  oriental,  but  prophetic.  By 
the  high  places  of  the  earth  is  meant  Palestine,  so  called, 
because  it  is  a  mountainous  country.  Or  it  may  mean,  as 
Dr.  Lowth  says,  "  I  will  exalt  thee  above  thy  neighbouring 
nations  and  give  thee  possession  of  their  mountains,  whither 
they  use  to  betake  themselves  as  to  an  impregnable  fortress."^ 
The  prophet's  idea,  indeed,  coincides  with  what  Moses  said, 
"  He  has  made  him  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
or  to  ride  upon  horseback,"  ^  as  in  the  text,  which  imports  the 
surmounting  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Hence  God's  promise 
that  they  who  observe  His  Sabbaths,  should  ride  on  the  high 

*  From  the  centre,  the  place  of  the  tabernacle,  to  the  extremities  of  a  camp  of 
nearly  three  million  people,  could  not  be  less  than  four  miles.  Hence  the  pro- 
hibition of  journeys  of  pleasure  and  unholy  diversions  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  precept. 

^  Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  29;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  2. 

'  Deut,  xxxii.  13. 
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places  of  the  earth,  means  that  they  should  find  a  Sabbatism, 
Sabbath  rest,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

In  the  words  which  follow,  plenty  is  joined  to  peace.  "  I 
will  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father."  Dr. 
Lowth  thus  comments  on  these  words  :  "  thou  shalt  enjoy  the 
land  I  gave  to  him,  and  all  those  blessings  I  promised  to  him 
and  his  posterity."  ^ 

In  these  words  is  a  prophecy  of  the  abundance  which 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  should  enjoy  in  the 
promised  land.  There  are  some  who  afifirm  that  the  name  of 
Jacob  is  here  substituted  for  Abraham,  because  Jacob  had 
a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day.  These  say  that 
Isaiah  is  making  reference  to  an  episode  in  the  patriarch's 
life.  Thus  we  read  that  Jacob,  coming  from  Padan-aram, 
encamped  before  the  city  of  Shechem,^  and  the  Rabbins  con- 
tend that  it  was  to  hallow  the  Sabbath,  which  intervened 
during  his  march.  But  this  is  a  mere  Rabbinical  gloss.  The 
promises  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  respecting  the  promised 
land,  were  renewed  to  Jacob  ;  hence  it  might  as  well  be  called 
the  heritage  of  Jacob  as  the  heritage  of  Abraham.  This,  then, 
is  the  literal  sense  of  the  text — a  promise  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

It  has  also  a  spiritual  sense.  First  there  is  the  promise, 
"  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,"  i.e.  thou  shalt 
be  such  a  proficient  in  godliness,  that  God's  service  shall 
become  delightful  unto  thee,^  not  burdensome  as  it  was  to 
those  Jews  whom  the  prophet  Amos  reproves.*  Secondly, 
there  is  that  spiritual  sense  which  some  interpreters  put 
upon  the  words  "  the  high  places  of  the  earth."  They  say  it 
means  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  We  shall  find  it  in  the  nature 
of  the  object,  if  not  latent  in  the  phrase  itself  Was  it  only 
Palestine,  or  was  Canaan  typical  of  another  rest,  which 
another  Joshua  would  lead  His  people  into.  This  St.  Paul 
discusses  in  the  Hebrews.  Speaking  of  the  faith  of  the 
patriarchs,  he  clearly  predicates  that  the  promised  land  was 
not  its  principal  object.  The  "  heritage  of  Jacob,"  according 
to  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  a  country  better  than  that 
which  the  patriarchs  had  left,  "  that  is,  a  heavenly  country."  ^ 

'  Patrick,  Lowth  and  Whitby's  Commentary,  vol.  iii.  p.  356. 
"  Gen.  xxxiii.  ■•  Amos  viii.  5. 

^  Ps.  xxxiv.  8.  ^  Heb.  xi.  16. 
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This  is  the  heritage  of  which  the  patriarch,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  hoped  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  and  of  which 
he  said  in  his  last  moments,  "  O  Lord,  I  have  waited  for  Thy 
salvation."  ^  This  Jerusalem  the  apostle  calls  a  high  place  ; 
it  is  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above,"  not  because  it  is  built  on 
the  mountains,  but  because  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  above  the 
region  of  terrestrial  things.  This  is  Jerusalem  which  is  the 
mother  of  us  all,  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  and  to  which  the 
claims  of  Christians  are  not  less  powerful  than  the  Jews. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  text  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Some  time  has  been  consumed  in  looking 
at  it  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  our  object  being  to  point 
out  the  exact  position  of  the  Sabbath  during  the  prophetical 
era,  as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  or  patriarchal,  and  as  it  was 
being  handed  down  the  ages  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Christ,  i.e.  for  nearly  1500  years. 

II.  In  discussing  the  Sabbath  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  Church,  we  shall  make  two  inquiries :  first,  are 
Chris.tians_,obliged_to  observe  a  day;^f  rest  ?  and,  secondly, 
in  what  way  the  day  should  be  kept  amongst  us. 

I.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  For  not  only  is  the  subject 
debated  in  our  own  age,  but  it  was  looked  at  from  every  point 
of  view  in  the  primitive  and  best  ages  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  those,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  have 
maintained  that  not  only  is  the  Christian_5.a,bbadi  a  day  of 
obligation,  bu^  that^Jhe  fourth  commandment  _ou^htJoj3e 
observed  in  its  most  rigorous  enactments.  Hence  in  the  sub- 
apostoTic  age  some  have  had  the  same  respect  for  the  Saturday 
(the  old  Jewish  Sabbath)  as  for  Sunday  (the  Christian  Sabbath). 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Oriental  Churches.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  for  example,  calls  these  two  days  companions,  for 
which  we  should  cherish  an  equal  respect.  The  Constitutions 
of  Clement  enjoin  both  these  festivals  to  be  observed  in  the 
Church  :  e.g.  the  Sabbath  day,  in  honour  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  Lord's  day,  as  being  the  resurrection  day  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Now,  putting  the  question  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
Saturday,  on  one  side,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Christians  are  obliged  to  observe  one  day  in  the  week,  and 

1  Gen.  xlix.  18. 
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that  the  first.     This  is  apparent  from  the  following  four  con- 
siderations : 

(i)  Let  us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  institution  itself  This 
has  been  laid  down  as  a  theological  axiom  :  that  whatever  of 
morality  there  may  have  been  in  the  Jewish  ritual ;  whatever 
was  likely  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  communion  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  neighbour,  to 
enkindle  lofty  and  holy  thoughts  and  lead  up  to  God,  is  obli- 
gatory on  the  Christian  ;  and  even  more  so  than  the  Jews, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  law  (of  Christ)  surpasses  the  old  law  (of 
Moses)  in  excellence.  The  question  of  the  Sabbath  enters 
into  this  category.  It  has,  it  is  true,  a  ceremonial  side,  being 
correlated  with  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ancient 
Church.  The  selection  of  the  seventh  day,  the  rigours  of  its 
enactments,  and  its  design  to  efface  the  idolatrous  memories 
of  Egypt,  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish,  and  merely  ceremonial  ;J 
in  that  case  they  are  not  binding  upon  Christians.  But  the 
necessity  of  having  one  day  in  seven  for  contemplating  the 
wonders  of  creation  (both  the  olH  and  new),  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship  ;  to  study  the  grand  truths  of  religion  and  glories 
of  Redemption  ;  to  make  a  public  profession  of  our  faith  ;  to 
give  relaxation  to  our  servants  ;  to  confound  all  distinctions 
of  rank  in  the  congregation  :  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  all 
members  of  the  same  brotherhood,  and  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  before  whom  we  bend  ;  all  these  considerations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ceremonial,  but  are  moral,  and  therefore 
binding  upon  all  mankind. 

(2)  We  have  proofs  in  the  Neiv  Testament  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  chosen  of  God  to  succeed  the  seventh. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  on  which  He  rose 
from  the  grave,  making  all  things  new.  On  that  first  Easter 
day  He  appeared  five  times  to  His  disciples.  On  the  Octave, 
or  Low  Sunday,  He  appeared  again,  there  being  no  recorded 
appearance  during  the  week.  On  Pentecost,  which  fell  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  new- 
creation,  the  Church.  We  read  in  the  Acts  that  the  apostles 
"  came  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread."  ^ 
And  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Church  to  lay  by  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Lord  had  prospered,  what 
each  one  was  disposed  to  do  for  charitable  purposes,  sanctions 

'  Acts  XX.  7. 
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the  substitution  of  the  Sunday  for  Saturday,  because  the 
Jews,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Philo  and  Josephus,^ 
were  accustomed  to  make  their  collections  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  to  receive  the  tenths  in  the  synagogue  to  carry 
them  to  Jerusalem.  St.  John  also  calls  this  day  the  Lord's 
day,^  in  the  Revelations,  by  way  of  excellence.  But  the 
reasons  of  the  transfer,  or  substitution,  from  the  last  to  the 
first  day  of  the  Sabbath  (weeks)  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows.  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  Supreme  Governor,  or  Lawgiver,  of  His  Church.  He 
has  not  only  changed  the  old  covenant  for  the  new,  but 
under  His  hand  the  shadows  of  the  old  economy  have 
become  realities, — Baptism  taking  the  place  of  Circumci- 
sion, and  the  Eucharist  of  the  Passover.  The  Sabbath  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  instituted  to  commemorate  the  old  or,  .-- 
original  creation,  and  the  redemption  is  regarded  as  a  new \\\  \ 
creation.^  The  primeval  institution  was  renewed  with  fresh 
sanctions  to  commemorate  the  political  deliverance  from  Egypt ; 
how  much  more,  then,  should  it  be  enforced  to  commemorate 
the  s£iritual__redemption  of_the  world.  If,  therefore,  we  dis- 
regard it,  we  might  be  implicated  in  a  disbelief  of  this  redemp- 
tion. Moses,  who  at  God's  command  renewed  the  institution 
at  the  giving  of  the  manna,  was  faithful  as  a  servant,  but 
Christ,  who  changed  it,  is  the  Son,  and  Lord  of  all.  The 
Christian  Sabbath  was  the  birthday  of  the  Lord  of  Glory 
from  the  Tomb,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee."  *  It  was  also  the  birthday  of  all  our  hopes  :  "  God  hath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  ; "  ^  and  this  was  the  day  whereon 
He  began  His  glorious  reign.  Before  His  Ascension  He  came 
to  His  disciples  and  said,  "All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  earth."  ^  And  how  could  the  Church  rejoice  on  that 
Sabbath  when  the  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  .-*  But  on  that  first  Easter  day  it  was  said  by  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,"  and  the  Son 
replied,  "  Together  with  My  dead  body  shall  they  arise ; 
awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell  in  dust."  '^     "  This  is  the  day," 

'  Gathered  from  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  works,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Mede. 

*  Rev.  i.  10.  «  Ps.  ii.  «  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

^  Isa.  Ixv.  =   I  Pet.  i.  3.  '  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 
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saith  the  Psalmist,  "  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it." 

(3)  We  have  also  authentic  documents  of  antiquity  on  this 
subject.  In  that  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  the  emperor, 
about  the  Christians,  the  younger  Pliny  says,  that  they  set 
apart  one  day  for  devotion,  and  no  doubt  he  means  the 
Sunday.  Justin  Martyr  bears  the  same  testimony,  both  in  his 
apology  and  in  his  letter  to  Denis,  pastor  of  Corinth.  Con- 
stantine,  emperor,  made  rigorous  laws  against  those  who  did 
not  sanctify  the  Sabbath.  These  same  laws  were  renewed  by 
Theodosius,  by  Valentinian,  and  by  Arcadius,  for  these 
emperors  did  not  believe  that  the  duties  of  sovereigns  were 
confined  to  the  extension  of  commerce,  in  expelling  the 
enemy,  and  in  making  politics  the  supreme  law.  No,  they 
thought  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God  and 
make  religion  venerable  ;  and  they  reckoned  that  the  best 
barriers  of  the  state  were  the  fear  of  God  and  zeal  for  His 
service.  They  published  severe  edicts  to  enforce  attendance 
on  devotion,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  profane  games  on  that  day. 
The  second  Council  of  Macon,  held  in  the  year  585,  and  the 
second  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  held  in  836,  followed  by  their 
canons  and  constitutions  the  same  line  of  duty. 

(4)  But  that  which  especially  renders  the  consecration  of 
one  day  in  seven  necessary,  arises  from  ourselves ;  it  comes 
from  those  infinite  distractions  which  consume  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  life.  Reckon  with  your  conscience  the  time 
which  you  spend  over  your  devotions,  whilst  you  are  alone. 
Do  we  not  know,  do  we  not  see,  do  we  not  learn  on  all  sides 
how  your  days  are  spent  ?  Do  we  not  know  how  those  great 
men  live,  who,  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  raised  to  a 
superior  rank  in  the  social  scale,  believe  that  they  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  duty  of  examining  their  consciences,  and 
attending  to  the  particulars  of  religion  ?  Do  we  not  know 
how  that  part  of  mankind  employ  their  time,  who  seem  to 
have  abandoned  the  culture  of  the  soul  foi*  that  of  the  body, 
to  dress  and  undress,  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  to  play  by 
night  and  play  by  day,  and  thus  to  render  diversions,  which 
would  be  innocent  if  taken  in  moderation,  I  say  to  render 
them  criminal  by  the  loss  of  time  entailed  }  Is  it  solitude,  is 
it  reading  God's  word  which  excites  those  reveries  which  con- 
stantly  float   in    men's    brains,   and   those   extravagances  of 
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pleasures,  whereby  they  seem  to  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  astonishing,  by  the  amusement  they  afford  to  some,  and 
the  offence  they  give  to  others  ?  It  was,  therefore,  requisite 
that  there  should  be  one  day  destined  to  stop  the  torrent,  to 
recall  our  wandering  thoughts,  and  to  present  to  our  view 
those  grand  truths,  which  so  seldom  occur  in  the  ordinary, 
course  of  life. 

2.  These  remarks  may  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the 
first  question,  whether  Christians  are  obliged  to  observe  one 
day  in  seven  ;  and  our  second  inquiry  is  in  what  way, 
and  with  what  spirit  ought  we  to  observe  this  sacred  day  of 
rest,  consecrated  both  by  Jew  and  Christian,  extolled  both 
by  Psalmist  and  Prophet  ?  Our  answer  is,  that  this  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  Christians  must  be  strict,  spiritual, 
and  joyful. 

(i)  It  must  be  striU-  In  the  words  of  the  text,  "If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  My  pleasure 
on  My  holy  day  ;  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words."  Thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds,  must  all  be  brought  under  the  gentle  yoke 
of  this  Sabbatical  obligation.  Has  not  God  predicted  the 
continuance,  and  described  the  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  times  of  Messiah,  both  in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets, 
especially  the  evangelical  prophet,  from  which  the  text  is 
taken;  These  predictions  are  in  very  peculiar  terms,  describ- 
ing not  a  mere  legal  or  ceremonial  observance,  not  merely 
a  local  or  national  observance,  but  true  spiritual  delight  ^  in  a 
hearty  obedience  to  law.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  keep  ye 
judgment  and  do  justice,  for  My  salvation  is  near  to  come, 
and  My  righteousness  to  be  revealed.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it  ; 
that  keepeth  My  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his 
hand  from  doing  any  evil.  .  .  .  Also  the  sons  of  the  strangers, 

*  "  What  says  the  Prophet?     Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude, 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude. 
Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six, 
By  deeds  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 
Hear  him  again.      He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxury,  observed  aright, 
When  the  glad  soul  is  made  heaven's  welcome  guest, 
Sits  banqueting,  and  God  prepares  the  feast." — Cowper. 
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that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  sei've  Him,  and  love  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  His  servant,  every  one  that  keepeth 
the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
covenant :  even  them  will  I  bring  to  My  holy  mountain, 
and  make  them  joyful  in  My  house  of  prayer."  -^  "  Do  not  let 
it  be  said,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society,  "  that  these  predictions  and  promises  affect  the  Jew 
only,  or  those  who  become  Jews  by  submitting  to  the  law. 
They  speak  of  a  time  when  there  shall  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  as  well  as  of  a  time  when  restored  Israel  shall  live 
once  more  a  happy  national  life.  In  interpreting  such  blessed 
predictions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  statement  of  Paul,  "  My 
knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
unto  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same  body,  and 
partakers  of  His  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel."^  We 
must  not,  therefore,  murmur  at  the  Sabbath,  saying  with  the 
agriculturists  in  Amos'  time,  "  what  a  weariness  it  is ; "  ^ 
kicking  at  the  Sabbath  law,  "  When  will  it  be  gone,  that  we 
may  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  ?  "  Did  God  justify  their  way- 
wardness ?  Verily  not,  He  visited  them  for  their  sin.  They 
had  polluted  His  Sabbaths,  and  He  sent  them  into  exile,  to 
a  Sabbathless  land.  They  would  not  have  the  rest  which 
God  offered  and  commanded,  and  He  sent  them  forth  into 
Babylonian  bondage,  where  they  fainted  without  Sabbaths, 
under  the  tyranny  of  cruel  and  hard  taskmasters. 

(2)  The  observance  must  be  s^iri^al.  We  must  call  the 
Sabbath  a  Delight,  the  Holy  of  the  Lord,  and  Honourable.^ 
Even  in  the  lonely  sea-girt  isle  of  Patmos,  without  either 
Church  or  sacrament,  far  away  from  the  assembly  of  saints, 
the  Divine  was  "in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."  We 
should  endeavour  so  to   dwell   on  the    marvels    of  the    new 

^  Isa.  Ivi.  2-8.  2  Y.-ph.  iii.  1-6. 

'  Gritton's  Day  of  Joy,  p.  56. 

*  "  The  Lord's  day  being  the  remembrance  of  a  great  blessing,  must  be  a  day 
of  joy,  festivity,  spiritual  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  proper 
work  of  the  day  to  let  your  devotions  spend  themselves  in  singing  or  reading 
psalms,  in  recounting  the  great  works  of  God,  in  remembering  His  mercies,  in 
worshipping  His  excellencies,  in  celebrating  His  attributes,  in  admiring  His 
person,  in  sending  portions  of  pleasant  meat  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  pro- 
vided, and  in  all  the  arts  and  instruments  of  advancing  God's  glory  and  the 
reputation  of  religion." — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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creation,  on  the  work  of  redemption,  if  not  like  St.  John  to  be 
wafted  up  in  a  spiritual  trance  or  ecstasy,  at  least  to  arrive  at 
such  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind  that  the  duties  of  the  Lord's 
day  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  weariness  but  a  delight,  and  our 
attitude  towards  spiritual  things  highly  sublimated  and  related, 
"  Not  speaking  our  own  words,"  it  may  be,  of  empty  chattering 
and  frivolity,  but  listening  to  the  multiform  voices  of  the 
eternal  Word.  "  Not  finding  our  pleasure"  in  museums,  picture 
galleries,  or  halls  of  recreation,  but  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  in  psalm  and  canticle,  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy, 
in  almsgiving,  and  teaching  the  ignorant  and  those  out  of  the 
way  ;  "  not  doing  our  own  ways,"  in  excursions  by  road,  rail, 
or  river,  but  contemplating  the  wonders  of  grace  and  nature 
of  redeeming  love.  The  only  persons  who  find  Sunday  "  an 
unrelated  day,"  and  its  services  long  and  dull,  are  those  who 
are  unspiritual.  "  The  natural  man  understandeth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him,  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned."  Yes,  the  day  is  a  holy  day.  It  is  a  d3.y  separated 
unto  Jehovah,  and  therefore  we  must  observe  it  spiritually. 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  "  To  be  in  the  Spirit,"  must  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  every  Lord's  day. 

(3)  The  observance  must  be  joyful.  "  This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 
Such  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Lord's  day,  the 
resurrection  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Such  is  the  evan- 
gelical blessedness  now  added  to  the  old  Sabbath  institution. 
All  which  it  was  to  Patriarch  and  Psalmist,  it  is  to  us.  All 
its  rest  and  holiness  are  ours  also  ;  but  it  is  to  us  more  than 
it  was  to  them,  for  it  comes  laden  to  us  with  glad  tidings  of 
a  redemption  from  more  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  glad 
hopes  of  a  land  better  than  that  which  awaited  the  Israelite 
beyond  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  the  Jordan — the  land  of  cove- 
nanted promise. 

In  order  to  make  "  the  Sabbath  a  Delight,"  it  is  requisite 
that  we  should  employ  the  day  in  contemplating  the  works  of 
nature  ;  but  especially  the  works  of  grace ;  and  like  the 
cherubim  inclined  towards  the  ark,  that  each  should  make 
unavailing  efforts  to  see  the  bottom  and  trace  the  dimensions, 
*'  the  length  and  breadth,  the  depth  and  height,  of  the  love  of 
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God,  which  passeth  knowledge."  ^  "I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
requisite  that  our  churches  should  be  crowded  with  assiduous, 
attentive,  and  well-disposed  hearers  ;  that  our  services  should 
be  bright  and  hearty,  the  worshippers  cheerful  and  joyous, 
the  whole  attitude  potentially  Eucharistic ;  that  God  should 
there  hear  the  vows,  that  we  are  His  people.  His  redeemed, 
and  that  we  wish  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  "  sign  between  us  and 
Him,"  as  it  was  to  the  Israelites. 

And  it  is  requisite,  on  entering  the  courts  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  should  be  recollected,  make  an  act  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  banish  from  our  minds  all  worldly  thoughts — business, 
trade,  speculation,  pleasure,  and  grandeur.  Let  us  apostrophize 
them  thus — "  You  employ  me  sufficiently  during  the  week, 
allow  me  to  give  the  Sabbath  to  God.  Pursue  me  not  to  His 
temple,  and  let  not  the  flight  of  incommoding  birds,  or  dissi- 
pating element,  disturb  my  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  on  one  day  in  the  week  we 
should  rise  superior  to  sensible  things  ;  we  should  remember 
our  own  origin,  and  turn  our  minds  to  things  worthy  of  their 
excellence  ;  that  we  should  think  of  God,  of  Heaven,  and  of 
Eternity  ;  that  we  should  repose,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from  the 
violence  which  must  be  done  to  ourselves  to  be  detained  on 
earth  for  six  whole  days.  O  blessed  God!  when  shall  "the 
times  of  refreshing  come,"  in  which  Thou  wilt  supersede 
labour  and  make  Thy  children  fully  free?^  When  shall  we 
enter  "  the  Sabbatism  which  remaineth  for  Thy  people,"^  in 
which  we  shall  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Thy  beauty,  we  shall  resemble  Thee  in  holiness  and  happi- 
ness, because  "  we  shall  see  Thee  as  Thou  art,"  and  Thou 
Thyself  shall  "  be  all  in  all." 

"  Happy  birds  that  sing  and  fly 
Round  Thy  Ahars,  O  most  High  ; 
Happier  souls  that  find  a  rest 
In  a  heavenly  Father's  breast." 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Anticipate  we  that  happy  time  by  adopting  David's 
"  Psalm  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day."  ^     "  It  is  a  good  thing  j 

'  Eph.  iii.  19.  ^  Acts.  iii.  19.  '  Heb.  iv.  9. 

*  "This  Psalm  is  entitled  a  Psalm  to  be  sung  on  the  Sabbath  day.     Lo,  this 
day  is  the  Sabbath,  which  the  Jews  at  this  period  observe  by  a  kind  of  bodily 
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to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy 
name,  O  most  Highest ;  to  tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in 
the  morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  season,  upon  an 
instrument  of  ten  strings  and  upon  the  lute,  upon  a  loud 
instrument,  and  upon  the  harp."  ..."  The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  a  palm-tree,  and  shall  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar 
in  Libanus  ;  such  as  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God."  ^ 

rest,  languid  and  luxurious.  They  abstain  from  labours,  and  give  themselves  up 
to  trifles  ;  and  though  God  ordered  the  Sabbath,  they  spend  it  in  actions  which 
God  forbids.  Our  rest  is  from  evil  works,  theirs  from  good ;  for  it  is  better  to 
plough  than  to  dance.  They  abstain  from  good,  but  not  from  trifling,  works. 
God  ordains  to  us  a  Sabbath.  What  sort  of  Sabbath  ?  First  consider  where  it  is. 
It  is  in  the  heart  within  us;  for  many  are  idle  with  their  limbs,  while  they  are 
disturbed  in  conscience.  Every  bad  man  cannot  have  a  Sabbath  :  for  his  con- 
science is  never  at  rest,  he  must  needs  live  in  turmoil  ;  but  he  who  has  a  good 
conscience  is  tranquil  ;  and  that  very  tranquillity  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  hearts 
P"or  it  listeneth  to  the  promises  of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  it  toils  in  the  present  time, 
it  expands  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  and  every  cloud  of  sorrow  is  calmed  ; 
as  the  Apostle  saith.  Rejoicing  in  hope.  That  every  joy  in  the  tranquillity 
of  our  hope,  is  our  Sabbath.  This  is  the  subject  of  praise  and  of  song  in  this 
Psalm,  how  a  Christian  man  is  in  the  Sabbath  of  his  own  heart,  that  is,  in  the 
quiet  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  his  conscience,  undisturbed  ;  hence  he  tells  us 
here  where  men  are  wont  to  be  disturbed,  and  he  teaches  thee  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  in  thine  own  heart." — St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 
(Library  of  the  Fathers.) 
'  Ps.  xcii.  I,  2;  II,  12. 
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VIII. 

"THE     CHARACTER     OF     THE     SABBATH      DE- 
CLARED BY  THE  LORD  OF  THE  SABBATH." 

Matt.  xii.  i,  8. 

" 'Ec  eK€ivcjj  Tw  Kaipif  eiropevOri  6  'IrjcoCs  toIs  crd^^affi  Sia  tuv  ffiroplfiuV  ol  Se 
fiadrjTol  avTov  einiuaaav,  Kal  fjp^avro  riWttv  ardxiJas  Kal  eodifty," 
"  Kvpios  yap  iCTTi  rod  aafi^drov  6  vihs  toC  avOpunov." 

Mark  ii.  27,  28. 
"Kal  e\fyev  avrols,  rh  ffd^^aTOv  Sia  rhv  avdpwTzov  iyeviTO,  oiiK  6  avOpcoTvos  Sta  rh 
(xd^PaTov.      wcrre  Kvpios  iffriv  b  vihs  tov  dvOpuwov  Kal  rov  aa^^drov." 

Luke  vi.  i,  6. 

"  'Eyevero  5e  iv  aafi^dTw  (^evrepoirpliiTw)  SianSpeveffOat  avrhv  Stcfc  ruv  airopiixwv, 
Kal  iriWov  ol  fiaO-fiTai  aiirov  rovs  crrdx^as  Kal  ^(tOiov  \l/cixovTes  rals  x^P""'-" 

"  'HyefSTo  5e  Kal  4v  erfpai  (ra^pdrw  elffeXQilu  avrov  els  rT)P  avvaywy^v  Kal  StSaCKeiVf 
Kal  fiv  iKel  dvdponros  Kal  rj  X^'P  avTov  rj  8e|ia  rjy  ^rjpd,  k.t.\" 

"  Et  mors  et  horrendum  chaos 
Vocem  jubentis  audiunt, 
Nos  surdiores,  O  pudor  ! 
Deo  pigebit  obsequi  ?  " 
{In  Dominicis  per  annum,  ad  matntinas,  E.  Brev.  Paris. ) 

Of  all  the  interesting  and  stimulating  points  of  investiga- 
tion which  cluster  around  this  many-sided  subject  of  the 
Sabbath,  there  is  none  greater  than  that  of  the  position 
which  this  ordinance  was  designed  to  hold  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  the  interest  on  the  subject  intensifies  as  it 
develops  itself,  which  gathers  round  it  fresh  and  varied  sanc- 
tions. There  is  no  history  which  is  so  precise,  systematic, 
definite  and  concrete.  For  its  beginning  we  go  back  to  the 
very  cradle  of  the  world's  history,  and  lose  ourselves  in  the 
mirage  of  a  hoar  antiquity.  The  glories  of  the  six  days'  work 
are  succeeded  by  a  seventh  day  repose  as  inscribed  in  the  order 
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of  creation.  It  is  handed  down  through  the  patriarchal  Church. 
The  law  ^  of  the  Sabbath  is  inserted  in  the  ten  commandments 
of  the  moral  code  ;  it  rears  its  lofty  crest  distinctly  far  above 
the  ceremonies  of  Moses  in  the  very  midst  of  that  economy  ; 
it  is  inculcated  by  psalmist  and  prophets  as  of  essential  moral 
force,  and  as  about  to  form  a  part  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
Does  not  all  this  point  to  the  fact,  that  Christ's  religion  would 
not  be  deprived  of  its  day  of  rest ;  that  the  most  perfect 
dispensation  would  not  be  inferior  to  the  less  perfect  in  privi- 
lege ;  and  where  all  was  grace  and  light  and  universality, 
man  would  not  be  allowed  a  less  portion  of  time  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  for  our  communion  with  Him, 
than  in  a  more  restricted  economy,  where  bondage  and  fear 
prevailed  ? 

The  Sabbath  of  the  old  dispensation  was  called  the 
"  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  the  day  of  Jehovah  ;  and 
now  that  the  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  "  appears,  we  may  expect 
to  find,  both  by  precept  and  example,  by  deed  and  word,  the 
institution  put  in  its  clearest  light,  and  in  all  its  bearings.  It 
is  a  legal  maxim,  that  if  you  can  discover  the  mind  of  the 
lawgiver — the  lex  imponentis — then  you  may  gauge  the  force 
of  the  original  statute  law,  and  if  you  can  read  between  the 
lines  of  a  rubric,  you  may  discover  the  intention  of  the  original 
framers  thereof  Here,  then,  we  may  expect  from  the  Lord 
Himself  to  have  a  flood  of  light  thrown  round  this  important 

*  On  the  Sabbath  Day  (its  compass  of  meaning). — In  order  rightl)'  to  appre- 
hend the  compass  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  reference  to  the  pubhc  worship 
of  the  Israelites,  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Sabbath  did  not  stand  by 
itself,  as  an  insulated  observance.  Not  only  did  the  original  ground  of  the  weekly 
Sabbath  connect  it  with  all  true  worship,  but  it  formed  the  centre  of  an  organized 
system,  including  the  .Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee  year.  Besides  this,  the 
recurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  number  in  the  cycle  of  yearly  festivals  is  so  frequent 
and  distinct,  as  plainly  to  indicate  a  set  purpose.  Without  laying  stress  on  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  number  seven,  as  Philo,  Bahr  and  others  have  done,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  was  the  Divinely  appointed  symbol  repeated  again  and 
again  in  the  public  services  suggesting  the  connection  between  the  entire  range  of 
the  ceremonial  law  and  the  consecrated  seventh  day.  And  this  may"  be  com- 
pared with  the  important  remark  of  Bahr,  that  the  ritual  of  the  Sabbath  day,  in 
spite  of  the  superlative  sanctity  of  the  day,  was  not  like  that  of  other  festivals, 
distinguished  by  offerings  or  rites  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  only  by  a  doubling 
of  the  common  daily  sacrifices.  It  was  thus  not  so  much  cut  off  from  the 
week  as  marked  out  as  the  day  of  days,  and  so  symbolized  the  sanctification 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  In  whichever  way  we  regard  it,  (he  Fourth 
Commandment  appears  to  have  stood  to  the  Israelite  as  an  injunction,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  to  maintain  the  national  worship  of  Jehovah. — Speakej-^s  Com- 
mentary, vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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institution.  What  then  do  we  find  to  be  the  case  ?  We  see 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Sabbath  amongst  the 
number,  recognized  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  ;  we  observe 
our  Saviour  honouring  it  on  all  occasions  by  His  practice, 
and  only  vindicating  it  from  unauthorized  traditions  injurious 
to  its  real  design.  Nothing  is  abrogated  under  the  Gospel 
with  respect  to  it,  but  those  temporary  ceremonies  and  statutes, 
which  constituted  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  age.  Indeed, 
the  special  promise  of  the  New  Testament  has  for  its  object 
to  render  its  duties  more  practicable  and  delightful,  and  thus 
increase  tenfold  its  obligation. 

Now  we  say  that  God,  by  His  Son,  whom  He  sent  into  this 
world  to  make  known  His  will,  and  reveal  the  good  news 
(Gospel)  of  the  kingdom,  reasserted  the  Sabbath  law,  and 
purged  it  from  the  dross  of  human  additions,  and  Rabbinical 
interpretations. 

Our  blessed  Lord  submitted  to  the  Sabbath  law  of  Rest, 
as  to  every  other  law  of  God.  Had  He  not  done  so.  He 
would  not  have  been  the  Lamb  of  God  without  blemish  and 
without  spot".  He  entered  into  the  human  family  among  a 
people  who  had  made  void  this  law  of  Sabbath  rest,  as  they 
had  made  void  the  law  generally,  by  their  traditions.  That 
the  Jews  should  observe  the  Sabbath  no  admonition  from  Him 
was  needed,  and  Christ  uttered  no  such  admonition  ;  but  they 
sorely  needed  to  be  brought  back  to  a  right  judgment  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  to  a  right  course  of 
action  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  necessity  has  been  over- 
looked, and  so  our  Lord's  action  herein  has  been  mistaken  by 
many  persons.  He  only  protested  against  abuse,  whereas  they 
have  fancied  that  He  poured  contempt  on  the  use  of  the  day. 
Thus  Jesus  Himself  has  been  often  quoted  as  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,  and  as  teaching  men  so,  which  is  the  opposite  to  the 
truth.  He,  indeed  (and  actions  speak  louder  than  words),  on 
all  occasions,  and  openly,  honoured  the  law,  and  He  taught 
men  to  honour  it.  But  He  could  not  away  with  the  glosses 
and  minutiae,  with  which  a  microscopic  Rabbinism  had  overlaid 
this  primal  institution  of  the  creation -rest,  or  as  legally  re- 
enacted  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  on  this  point  more  than 
on  any  other  that  He  found  Himself  in  conflict  with  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  His  righteous  indignation,  on  His  part,  waxed 
strongly,    when    He    beheld    the    hollow    hypocrisy  of    these 
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national  teachers  of  religion,  sitting  in  Moses'  seat ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  "  were  filled  with  madness  "  in  consequence, 
and  "communed  one  with  another  what  they  might  do  to 
Jesus."! 

The  passages  under  consideration  ^  contain  the  first  great 
ofifence,  and  commencement  of  the  prolonged  and  chronic  an- 
tagonism, on  this  subject.  The  history  is  as  follows  :  "At  that 
season  Jesus  went  on  the  Sabbath  day  through  the  cornfields, 
and  His  disciples  were  an  hungred,  and  began  to  pluck  ears  of 
corn,  and  to  eat.  But  the  Pharisees,  when  they  saw  it,  said 
unto  Him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to 
do  upon  the  Sabbath.  But  He  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not 
read  what  David  did,  when  he  was  an  hungred,  and  they  that 
were  with  him,  how  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did 
eat  the  shewbread,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither 
for  them  that  were  with  him,  but  only  for  the  priests  ?  Or  have 
ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  Sabbath  day  the  priests 
in  the  temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  guiltless }  But  I 
say  unto  you  that  one  greater  than  the  temple  is  here.  But  if 
ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  For 
the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  St.  Mark's  account 
finishes  thus:  "And  He  said  unto  them,  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath : "  so  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.  (Revised 
Version.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  our  Lord  saying  distinctly  that  the 
Sabbatical  institution  was  originally  bestowed  on  man  as  a 
boon  ;  was  granted  unto  him  for  his  necessary  repose  from 
daily  care  and  worldly  trouble  ;  was  made  for  man's  complex 
nature,  body  and  soul,  the  one  requiring  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  the  other  religious  instruction  ;  created  for  his  Maker's 
glory  and  with  great  possibilities  of  happiness  :  the  Sabbath 
was  appointed,  in  short,  and  made  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but 
_/<?r  man  as  man,  for  the  whole  brotherhood  of  mankind,  in 
every  age  and  under  all  economies.  Is  not  this  a  noble 
declaration  of  the  perpetual  design  and  authority  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  Can  we  find  a  clearer,  more  important,  definite, 
and  universal  precept  in  all  our  Saviour's  utterances  than  this  ? 
Does  it  not  take  for  granted  that  there  would  be  a  Sabbath 

'  Luke  vi.  11.  ^  Matt.  xii.  1-9;  Mark  ii.  27,  28;  Luke  vi.  1-5. 
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under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  define  its  purpose — that  it 
was  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  man,  for  the  welfare  of 
soul  and  body  ? 

But  our  Lord  adds  a  caution,  very  needful  in  those  times, 
"not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  error  of  the  Jewish  masters 
lay  in  overlooking  the  grand  moral  end  of  the  institution. 
They  taught  that  "  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath."  Our 
Lord  brings  back  the  ordinance  to  its  first  and  true  design  : 
He  tells  them  that  it  is  not  a  rite  ending  in  itself,  and  to  which 
its  moral  purposes  should  yield  ;  but  that  "  God  would  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  and  that  when  the  real  spiritual 
and  exalted  interests  of  man,  for  which  it  was  appointed, 
required  a  suspension  of  any  of  its  outward  observances,  such 
suspension  was  lawful.  Our  Lord's  conduct  will  then  be 
explained  by  this  maxim  and  caution.  As  the  Sabbath 
began,  so  it  will  end  only  with  the  world  itself,  and  its  funda- 
mental law  remains  unchanged.  But  the  embarrassments  and 
trammels  of  Pharisaical  impositions  are  done  away,  and  its 
genuine  simplicity  is  restored,  and  re-asserted. 

"  To  Pharisaical  notions  of  the  Sabbath,"  says  Dr.  Hessey, 
"our  Saviour  uniformly  opposed  Himself"  "The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,"  was  His  authoritative  declaration,  and 
"  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The  rest  implied  in  it  was 
intended  for  the  good  of  God's  people,  and  was  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  was  not,  and  it  could  not  have  intended  to  be,  an  end 
in  itself,  for  which  man  should  be  distressed  and  constrained 
by  unreasonable  annoyances.  It  was  a  day,  therefore,  in 
which  man's  welfare  was  to  be  wrought  out  in  a  different  way 
indeed  from  that  appropriated  to  other  days,  but  still  wrought 
out.  "  My  Father  worketh  on  it,  and  hath  been  working 
hitherto  ;  I  myself  work  on  it,"  is  His  language  to  those  who 
cavilled  at  His  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath.  "  In  that  reply," 
says  Archbishop  Trench,^  "  He  seeks  to  raise  the  cavillers  to  the 
true  point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the  Sabbath, 
and  His  relation  to  it  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 
He  is  no  more  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath  than  God  is,  when 
He  upholds  with  an  energy  which  knows  no  pause  the  work 
of  creation  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  moment  to  moment, 
'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  : '  My  work  is  but 
the  reflex  of  His  work.     Abstinence  from  an  outward  work 

*  Miracles,  p.  257. 
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is  not   essential  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  :  it   is  only 
more  or  less   the   necessary  condition  of   this,  for  beings  so 
framed  and  constituted  as  even  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  the 
true   collection  and  rest   of  the  spirit  in   the  multiplicity  of 
earthly  toil  and  business.     Man,  indeed,  must  cease  from  his 
work,  if  a  higher  work  is  to  find  place  in  him.     He  scatters  him- 
self in  his  work,  and  therefore  must  collect  himself  anew,  and 
have  seasons  for  so  doing.    But  with  Him,  Who  is  one  with  the 
Father,  it  is  otherwise :  in  Him  the  deepest   rest   is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  highest  activity :  nay,  rather  in  God,  in  the  Son 
as  in  the  Father,  they  are  one  and  the  same."     Thus  Augus- 
tine says  on  the  eternal  Sabbath-keeping  of  the  faithful,  "  Inest 
autem  in  ilia  requie  non  desidiosa  segnitia,  sed  quaedam  in- 
effabilis  tranquillitas  actionis  otiosae.     Sic  enim  ab  hujus  vitae 
operibus  in  fine  requiescitur,  ut  in  alterius  vitae  actione  gua- 
deatur."  ^     Writing  in  the  same  tone  Stier  says,  "  The  rest  of 
God  is   no   mere   inactivity :  but   to  speak   after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  (and  thus  to  demonstrate  their  error  by  their  own 
works)    He   Himself  breaks  continually  His  great  Sabbath." 
Bengel  says,  "  Si  non  operatur,  ubi  esset  ipsum   Sabbatum." 
Braune  says,  "If  God  had  rested  as  the  Jews  rested  on  the 
Sabbath,  no   sun  would  have   shone,  no  flowers  would  have 
bloomed,  all  creation  would  have  languished,  all  the  universe 
been    dissolved."      "  He    imparts    to  nature    her   invigorating 
forces,"  as  Herder  expresses  it,  "  causes  the  rain  to  fall,  and 
the  fruits  to  grow,  yea,  even  the  waters  of  Bethesda  to  bubble 
forth  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  no  Jew  might  have  been  held 
unrighteous   in   descending   for  cure,   yea,   even    would    have 
waited  for  it  on  the  Sabbath  day.     And,"  continues  Herder, 
"He  doeth  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  else  must  the  sick  man, 
whom  God's  help,  sought  or  experienced  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
has  healed,  tarry  upon   His  sick  couch  still."     So  men,  albeit 
they  rest  from  their  ordinary  work  day  labours,  may  on  the 
Sabbath  be  working  their  own   good  and  the  good  of  their 
fellow  men — doing  well  on  the  Sabbath,  healing  on  the  Sabbath, 
teaching  or  learning  on  the  Sabbath,  initiating  into  the  cove- 
nant on  the  Sabbath,  performing  works  necessary  for  life  or 
for  the  preserving  of  life,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  on   the 
Sabbath,  enjoying  the  contemplation  of  God's  works  on  the 
Sabbath,  nay,  even  joining  with  their  brethren   in   social   in- 

'  Ep.  55,  9. 
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tercourse  on  the  Sabbath.  In  alf  these  things  man,  the  ideal 
man,  represented  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath.  Declare  them  to  be  unlawful,  you  reverse  God's 
order,  the  Sabbath  becomes  lord  of  man. 

Even  under  the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  Sabbatical  law, 
David  and  his  followers  when  hungry  w^ere  compelled  to  eat 
the  shewbread  which  had  that  day  been  taken  off  the  altar, 
and  could  only  ritually  be  eaten  by  the  priests  alone.  The 
breach  of  this  letter  of  the  law  was  led  up  to  by  a  great 
necessity.  That  the  law  of  God  touching  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  introduction  of  souls  into  the  visible  Church  of 
God,  should  not  be  infringed,  the  priests  in  the  Temple  worked 
on  the  Sabbath  about  the  sacrificial  arrangements,  and  in 
performing  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Works  of  piety  are 
therefore  rightly  done  on  the  Sabbath  day.  And  Christ  went 
on  to  say,  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  this  place  is  one  greater 
than  the  Temple."  The  Temple  sanctified  the  shewbread, 
Christ  the  greater  sanctified  the  corn.  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers, servants  only,  ate  without  censure  the  consecrated 
shewbread  :  Jesus,  a  Son  in  His  own  house,  master  and  not 
servant,  gives  to  His  companions  the  corn  sanctified  by  His 
presence.  Who  shall  utter  blame  in  His  presence  ?  It 
might  be  work,  but  it  w^as  done  with  Him,  and  for  needed 
strength  to  be  spent  in  His  service.  "  The  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  day."  It  is  for  Him  to  define  the 
law,  for  Him  to  declare  and  teach  the  law.  Who  shall  dare 
to  find  fault  with  that  which  He  permits  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
in  this  which  intimates  the  end,  or  the  repeal,  of  the  Sabbath 
law.  For  the  institution  having  been  originally  made  for  the 
good  of  man,  and  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  "  having  become 
by  His  Incarnation  "  the  Son  of  man,"  i.e.  ideal,  representative 
man,  for  redeeming  him  from  death  by  introducing  the  last 
dispensation,  and  ordering  all  things  in  that  dispensation  for 
his  best  welfare,  therefore  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  "  lord  also  of 
the  Sabbath,"  to  expound  as  legislator  its  injunctions,  to 
annul  with  authority  the  impositions  introduced  contrary  to 
its  genuine  spirit,  to  leave  it  as  one  of  the  distinctions  and 
privileges  of  his  universal  and  spiritual  kingdom — a  high' 
festal  day  of  obligation. 

The  inferential  teaching  of  this  passage  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Dean  Alford,  "  If  the  priests  in   the  Temple  and  for  the 
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Temple's  sake,  for  its  service  and  ritual  profane  the  Sabbath, 
as  ye  account  profanation,  and  are  blameless,  how  much  more 
these  disciples,  who  have  grown  hungry  in  their  appointed 
following  of  Him,  who  is  greater  than  the  Temple,  the  true 
Temple  of  God  on  earth,  the  Son  of  Man  ?  The  law  of  this 
new  Temple  service  is  the  law  of  charity  and  love,  '  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,'  and  if  their  hearts  had  been  ready  to  receive  their 
Lord  and  to  take  on  them  this  service,  they  would  not  have 
condemned  the  guiltless."  ^  "  The  Sabbath  is  an  ordinance 
for  mail,  for  man's  rest  both  actually  and  typically,  as  setting 
forth  the  rest  which  remains  for  God's  people.^  But  He  who 
is  now  speaking  has  taken  on  Himself  Manhood,  the  whole 
nature  of  man,  as  its  rigJitfid  Lord  over  Creation  as  granted 
to  man,  and  of  all  that  is  made  for  man,  and  therefore  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  whole  dispensation  of  time  is  created  for 
man,  for  Christ  as  He  is  man,  and  is  in  His  absolute  power."  ^ 
As  to  the  time,  St.  Luke  says,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
the  Sabbath  after  the  first "  {StvTipoTrptorio).  If  this  word  ought 
to  be  here  at  all,  it  presents  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  many 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  much  to  say 
about  it.  Wieseler  suggests  that  it  may  mean  the  fist  Sabbath 
in  the  second  of  the  cycle  of  seven  years  which  completed  the 
Sabbatical  period.  And  according  to  his  chronology,  which 
fixes  this  in  A.U.C.  782,  this  year  was  the  second  of  the 
Sabbatical  cycle.  If  we  follow  this  conjecture,  this  day  was 
the  first  Sabbath  in  the  month  Nisan.  The  point  so  much 
insisted  on,  tJiat  this  must  have  been  after  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fricits,  which  took  place  on  the  i6th  Nisan — on 
account  of  the  prohibition  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14 — is  of  no  weight, 
as  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  action  mentioned  here  is 
included  in  the  prohibition."  ^  Be  that  as  it  may.  By  this 
action  of  our  Lord  in  the  cornfields,  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  new  Man  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  in  which  all  preparatory  institutions  were  fulfilled 
according  to  their  original  significance,  Christ  proved  Himself 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  In  honour  of  Him,  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God,  every  Sabbath  from  the  very  beginning  was  celebrated. 
"  Inasmuch  as,"  says  Olshausen,  "  aa'^liarov  stands  here,  per 
synecdoche,  for  the  law  with  all  its  ordinances,  the  Pharisaic 

'   Greek  Testament,  Alatt.  xii.  7.  *  Heb.  iv.  9. 

^  Mark  ii.  27.  ■»  Luke  vi.  i. 
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mia'ological  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  these  words 
contrasted  with  the  Christian,  free,  and  spiritual  view*  of  it. 
According  to  the  former,  the  commands  themselves,  and  the 
external  legal  observance  of  them,  are  the  end  to  which  man  is 
only  subservient.  In  such  a  view  of  it  the  law  is  a  grievous 
burden.  According  to  the  Christian  view  man  and  his  train- 
ing for  heaven  are  the  end:  whilst  the  commands,  and  the 
external  observance  of  them,  are  only  means  for  this  end. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  law  appears  in  its  true  import,  as 
a  gift  of  love  from  our  paternal  God,  who  trains  man  by  means 
of  external  ordinances,  only  until  he  becomes  able  to  receive 
the  inward  law  in  his  heart  .  .  .  Thus  our  Redeemer  fulfils 
the  Old  Testament  law  of  the  Sabbath  also,  by  recommending 
internal  repose  of  the  soul  and  rest  in  God."  ^  Again  we  notice 
Stier  thus  speaking  of  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with  this 
passage :  "  We  find  here  t'iie  most  emphatic  confirmation  of 
the  inviolably-continuing  cra'/B/Sarov,  in  the  all-expressive 
l-yiviTo.  Not '  Moses  gave  you  the  Sabbath,'  but,  '  the  Sabbath 
zvas  from  the  first,  when  all  things  came  into  being,  when  the 
world  and  man  were  created.'  As  already,  in  the  reception  of 
this  commandment  into  the  decalogue,  which  contains  only  zuJiat 
is  original  and  permanent  law  for  all  men,  not  what  was  tem- 
porarily designed  for  Israel  alone,  so  again  does  Christ,^  in  the 
words  Sm  Tov  civOpioTTov,  set  forth  the  universal  validity  of  the 
Sabbath  as  originating  from  the  Creation  (not  like  the  Temple, 
only  on  account  of  the  Israelitish  people).  So  long  as  man 
lives  on  the  earth  he  is  to  have  a  Sabbath  of  God  :  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator  for 
meeting  that  necessity,  always  correspond  to  each  other.  But 
in  this  has  Christ  shown  Himself  to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath 
for  His  Church,  for  the  new  humanity  in  Him,  that  He  has 

'   Olshauscii  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  74- 

^  "Moses,  who  had  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  particular  people,"  says 
Augustus  Hare,  "  at  a  time  when  religion  was  only  in  its  childhood,  was  instructed 
to  teach  them  as  we  treat  children,  and  to  give  them  rules — '  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not ; '  Jesus  Christ,  who  spake  for  all  men,  for  all  nations,  for  all  ages,  did 
not  lay  down  rules  like  Moses,  did  not  say,  'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.' 
No,  by  an  exertion  of  His  power  and  wisdom,  more  marvellous  to  a  thinking  mind 
than  any,  even  the  greatest,  miracle  He  ever  wrought.  He  at  once,  by  a  few  plain 
words,  set  religion,  from  all  her  former  swaddling  clothes  and  leading  strings.  In 
the  room  of  burdensome  rites  and  formal  rules,  He  gave  us  the  law  of  Faith  and 
Love;  and  thereby  made  His  doctrine  a  doctrine  of  principles,  living,  active, 
pure,  universal  and  eternal."  Matt.  v.  1-13  ;  Rom.  xiv.  17,  18;  i  Tim.  1-5; 
iv.  3,  4,  5. — (A.  W.  Hare,  Col.  Sermons,  ii.  20.) 
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changed  the  day  from  the  end  of  the  old-world  week  which 
passed  away  for  ever  with  the  still  Sabbath  of  His  grave,  to 
the  begiufiiiig,  with  which  an  entirely  new  state  of  things  com- 
menced ;  and  thus  has  made  the  day  peculiarly  His  own,  the 
Lord's  day,  and  has  united  to  the  remembrance  of  the  first 
Creation,  whose  Sabbath  was  broken  and  rendered  servile  by 
sin,  the  praise  of  the  new  Creation,  effected  by  Him  who 
became  a  son  of  man  for  man's  sake.  Thus  has  He  given  to 
us  the  Sabbath  anew,  without  literal  commandment,  as  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  by  the  free  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Church  ;  so  that  no  defect  of  knowledge  in  this  particular,  no 
error  of  Church  doctrine,  has  as  yet  been  able  to  deprive  it  of 
its  day  of  the  Lord.  Thus  do  we,  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  in 
Christ,  now  look  freely  and  joyfully  forward  to  the  future 
c7a|3/3arto-^toc,^  in  which  the  rest  of  God  in  man  from  the 
work  of  redemption  will  unite  and  be  one  with  \}i\&  first  rest 
frojn  the  xvork  of  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  before  the 
appearing  of  Christ,  the  best  Sabbath  devotion  could  only 
point  backward  in  humility  and  repentance,  because  of  sin,  to 
the  lost  peace  of  the  Sabbaths  of  Adam  in  Paradise.''  In 
these  last  words  we  have  the  true  origin  of  the  Sabbath 
marked  out,  apart  from  all  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  second  great  occasion  of  offence  occurred  soon  after- 
wards, on  another  Sabbath  day.  This  was  the  healing  of 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand.^  "  From  the  frequency," 
says  Stier,^  "with  which  the  Sabbath  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Gospels,  we  may  infer  the  importance  of  this  subject ;  for, 
even  in  the  narrow  misconceptions  of  the  Pharisaical  Jews, 
there  yet  lies  hid  the  truth  that  the  Sabbath  which  was  given 
to  them  had  something  great  and  specially  holy  belonging  to 
it.  In  all  the  discourses  of  Christ  on  the  subject,  directed 
against  Pharisaism,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  expression  in 
which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  at  any  period  all  days  were 
to  become  alike.  If  the  case  of  the  one  connected  with  the 
cornfields  contains  no  such  statement,  so  neither  does  any 
other." 

According  to  the  account  of  St.  Matthew,  who  is  unobser- 
vant of  the  order  of  time,  we  might  suppose  that  what  follows 
here  took  place  on   the   same   day :    but    St.  Luke   specifies 

*  Heb.  iv.  9.  *  Luke  vi.  6,  10. 

^   Words  of  t]ie  Lord  Jesus,  ii.  130. 
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another,  and  in  all  probability,  the  next  Sabbath.  Then  as 
always,  our  Lord  sanctified  the  Sabbath  by  going  to  the  Syna- 
gogue :  then  also  the  Pharisees  began  to  watch  Him  anew : 
and  He  again  instructs  them  in  a  similar  way.  "  He  humbly 
sets  them  {i.e.  the  Pharisees)  up  as  judges,  while  in  the  exalted 
dignity  of  simple  invincible  truth  He  puts  their  folly  and 
wickedness  to  shame.  Do  ye  yourselves  give  forth  your  t^ftrn 
(is  it  lawful)  on  the  case,  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly :  shall 
I  heal  the  man,  or,  because  it  is  the  Sabbath,  shall  I  not  ? 
This  however  He  expresses  forcibly  :  Is  it  permitted  or  right 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to  do  evil?  The  answer  is 
of  course  self-evident ;  and  so  it  is  for  the  next  part  of  the 
question,  which  comes  nearer  the  present  case :  to  save  a  life 
{\pvx>iv,  quite  indefinite,  a  living  being)  or  to  destroy  it  f  Even 
yet  the  question  represents  the  case  in  a  generalized  form  : 
it,  however,  does  represent  it  in  as  far  as  healing  is  aCjaai, 
a  saving  and  restoring  of  the  life-power  or  health,  while  on 
the  contrary,  not  healing  when  one  has  the  power  is  an 
ctTToXeaai  (destroying),  as  every  omission  of  zvell-doing  on 
any  occasion  presented  to  us  is  evil-doing.  Thus  does  our 
Lord,  with  simple  decision,  reduce  all  the  complication  be- 
longing to  the  disputed  questions,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  to 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  highest  clear  law  : — Thou  shalt 
not  do  evil :  thou  shalt  not  hurt  thy  neighbour  even  by  the 
refusal  of  helping  love.  Not  without  irony  He  thus  shuts  up 
the  disputers  to  the  conviction,  that  doing  good  must  be  lawful 
also  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  doing  evil,  i.e.  precisely  their 
Pharisaical  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  is  by  no  means  so."  And 
now  again  with  reproachful  severity  comes  the  benevolent 
conclusion  from  the  Saviour-heart  of  the  Son  of  Man.  "  How 
much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep."  Thus  speaks  the  love  of 
God,  which  compassionates  all  men,  and  will  assist  their  dis- 
tress in  body  and  in  soul.  Consequently,  it  is  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  "Works  of  soul-healing,  soul- 
saving  alone  reach  the  man  properly  so  called — for  how  much 
better  is  the  j^?// of  man  than  the  body?  Hence  all  the  pre- 
sent operations  of  home-missions  which  aim  at  drawing  men 
out  of  the  pit  of  perdition  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Sabbath 
work.  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand,"  says  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  miraculous  cure,  which  we  might  expect  to  be 
performed  after  the  hand  was  stretched  out,  was  already  done 
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in   "  the    speediest   and    most    spiritual    manner,"  ^  as    Lange 
expresses  it. 

This  incident  establishes,  against  the  absurd  and  wicked 
glosses  of  the  Rabbins,  that  care  for  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath 
day  is  lawful :  that  the  lower  animals,  and  therefore  much 
more  man — his  body  and  his  soul,  but  chiefly  the  latter — may 
be  aided  and  helped  on  that  day  without  sin  ;  and  that,  as  a 
principle  of  conduct,  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Unhappily,  this  is  too  often  quoted  as  warranting 
courses  of  conduct,  which  can  only  be  called  "  doing  well  " 
by  calling  darkness  light — such  as  Sunday  excursions,  Sunday 
shopping,  and  Sunday  amusements,  museums,  picture  galleries, 
and  picnics,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is,  if  not  to  keep 
men  from,  at  all  events  does  not  lead  them  towards,  the  Gospel 
and  salvation.  The  same  principle,  enforced  by  the  same 
illustration,  is  asserted  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  had  a 
spirit  of  infirmity.  "  The  Lord  answered  him.  Thou  hypocrite, 
doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?  And 
ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom 
Satan  hath  bound,  lo  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this 
bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  " 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Sabbath  declared  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath.  His  teaching,  gathered  from  these  two  epi- 
sodes connected  with  the  Sabbath  day,  works  of  necessity, 
piety,  charity,  mercy  (even  to  the  lower  creation),  may  be 
done  ;  in  short,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  one  large 
broad  saying,  "  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day." 
"  Indeed,  all  our  Lord's  reasonings"  as  Bishop  Wilson  says, 
"  suppose  the  cotitinuance  of  the  day  of  rest  in  its  essential  moral 
obligation  up07t  man.  The  idea  of  a  worshipper  of  God 
without  a  Sabbath  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  Jew  or 
Christian  in  any  age,  much  less  that  of  our  Saviour.  Why 
regulate,  why  amend,  why  modify  the  false  usages  if  all  was 
about  to  be  abrogated?  Why  contend  so  warmly  against 
the  traditionary  master  ?  Why  lay  down  distinctions  between 
what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful  to  be  done  t  Why 
determine  that  works  of  mercy  and  charity  are  allowable, 
thus  implicitly  forbidding  all  other  works  ?  Why  not  silence 
the  Pharisees  by  declaring  that  the   Sabbath  was  merely  a 

'  Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  vol.  i. 
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temporary  observance,  about  to  vanish  before  the  permanent 
law  of  the  Gospel  ?  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  instead  of  all 
this,  defends  Himself  and  His  disciples  by  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment in  which  the  permanence  of  the  Sabbath  is  assumed, 
we  conclude  that  He  meant  to  teach  that  the  moral  obliga- 
tion of  it  remained,  and  would  remain  under  the  Gospel  age." 
It  was  to  be  world-wide,  universal,  and  for  "all  the  days." 

(2)  But  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Christ  honoured 
the  Sabbath  on  all  occasions,  and  never  violated  its  sanctity, 
even  from  a  Mosaic  standpoint  of  legal  enactment,  but  merely 
brought  it  back  to  its  original  spirit  and  design  from  the 
unauthorized  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  On  eleven 
occasions  is  our  Lord's  doctrine  and  spirit  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath  illustrated  during  His  ministry.  Between  the  first 
and  second  passover  we  have  three  :  the  sermon  at  Nazareth  ; 
His  teaching  at  Capernaum  ;  and  His  healing  Peter's  wife's 
mother.  We  have  four  between  the  second  and  third 
passover  :  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  ;  the  pluck- 
ing the  ears  of  corn  ;  His  restoring  the  withered  hand  ; 
and  His  second  teaching  at  Nazareth.  During  the  last 
year  of  His  ministry,  between  the  third  and  fourth  passover, 
the  remaining  occasions  occur  :  His  defence  of  the  miracle 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda ;  His  healing  of  the  man  who  was 
born  blind ;  of  the  woman  who  was  infirm  for  eighteen 
years ;  and  the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  affiicted 
with  the  dropsy.  Now,  if  these  narratives  are  collated  and 
calmly  examined,  it  will  be  found  (i)  that  the  Sabbath  was 
always  honoured  and  kept  by  our  Lord  ;  (2)  that  miracles 
of  healing  were  performed  on  it  only  under  emergent  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  a  view  to  confirm  His  doctrine,  and 
ensure  faith  in  His  Messiahship  ;  (3)  that  such  actions  were 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ritual,  not  in  viola- 
tion of  it  ;  (4)  that  they  were  performed  with  the  avowed 
object  of  relieving  the  institution  from  the  oppressive  tra- 
ditions of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  (5)  that  at  first  no 
exceptions  were  taken  to  the  miracles,  but  subsequently,  as  a 
covert  to  their  hatred  to  His  divine  mission,  cavils  were 
freely  indulged  in  ;  (6)  that  in  the  line  of  defence  (after  the 
Socratic  method)  set  up  by  Christ,  the  Sabbath  was  tacitly 
assumed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  agreeably  to  the  real 
import  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  (7)  that  these  views  are 
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further  confirmed  by  our  Lord's  cautions  anent  the  flight  of 
His  disciples  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Now,  if  this 
be  the  case,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  conduct  and 
teaching  of  His  inspired  apostles  at  the  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  we  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion,  that  our 
Saviour,  so  far  from  relaxing  the  fourth  commandment,  or 
abrogating  the  essential  law  of  the  Sabbath,  vindicated  it, 
established  it,  and  left  it  in  more  than  its  original  authority 
and  pristine  glory.  Thus,  both  by  His  oral  teaching,  His 
doctrine,  and  His  actions,  in  reference  to  this  very  Sabbatical 
institution,  "  the  character  of  the  Sabbath  was  declared  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath." 

n.  But  our  Lord  Himself  puts  forth  claims  with  regard 
to  the  Sabbatic  institution  of  a  personal  character,  which 
are  too  important  to  pass  over  without  a  more  careful  in- 
vestigation. Our  blessed  Lord,  after  asserting  the  grand 
moral  end  of  the  Sabbath,  and  cautioning  us  against  the 
perverse  traditions  which  would  render  a  man  a  slave  to  the 
external  forms  of  its  institution,  finally  draws  this  pregnant 
and  oracular  conclusion,  "Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
also  of  the  Sabbath,"  or  as  it  is  in  the  revised  version,  "  so 
that  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,"  ^  exalted 
as  that  appointment  confessedly  is,  most  ancient  in  time,  first 
in  dignity,  most  universal  as  to  extent,  most  durable  and 
permanent  in  point  of  continuance.  He  is  Lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath,  to  claim  it  as  His  own,  to  transfer  the  day  of  its 
celebration,  to  fix  on  it  His  own  name,  to  sweep  away  human 
traditions,  and  re-establish  it  in  all  its  original  simplicity  and 
compassionate  aspect  upon  man.  Yes,  Jesus  is  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  heir  of  all  things,  "the  second  Adam,"  "the 
first-born  from  the  dead,"  "  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,"  "  the  prince  of  life,"  "  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  and  "  Lord  of  all."  He  is  not  a  servant  like  Moses, 
but  as  "  a  son  "  He  has  power  "  in  His  own  house  "  to  dispose 
of  the  affairs  of  that  house  as  He  pleases.  Headship  over  a 
household,  royalty  over  a  kingdom,  lordship  over  an  institu- 
tion, what  do  all  these  terms  mean  and  include  ? 

The  groundwork  on  which  this  claim  of  lordship  is  based 
will  be  found  in  the  second  passage  (of  the  text)  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  didactic  and  categorical  statement  that  the 

»  Mark  ii.  28. 
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"  Son  of  Man  "  is  "  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath."  This  claim 
has  a  twofold  force,  because  first  it  shows  the  universality 
and  beneficent  character  of  the  Sabbath  as  "  made  for  man," 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind  at  large,  and,  secondly,  on 
this  account  it  comes  under  the  Saviour's  jurisdiction,  "  there- 
fore the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  But  in 
another  passage,  our  Lord  claims  another  kind  of  relationship 
to  the  Sabbath  from  another  standpoint,  viz.  as  being  pre- 
eminently and  exclusively  the  "  Son  of  God."  It  was  on  this 
account  the  Jews  sought  "  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He 
not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was 
His  Father,  making  Himself  equal  with  God."  ^  By  the  one 
title,  "  Son  of  Man  refers  to  His  Incarnation,  but  the  other 
points  back  to  His  original  condition,"  and  the  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

These  two  relationships  of  Christ — the  one,  as  the  ideal  or 
representative  man,  and  the  other  as  "  Son  of  God  " — become 
respectively  the  basis  of  two  positions  towards  the  Sabbatical 
institution  ;  (i)  His  LordsJiip  over  the  Sabbath,  to  do  what 
He  liked  with  it,  to  regulate  and  reform,  purging  it  of  all 
Rabbinical  glosses  and  Pharisaical  accretions  (to  whom  had 
been  delegated  no  authority  in  the  matter)  ;  and  (2)  His 
own  independence  of  it,  so  that  His  right  was  Divine  to  do 
acts  of  beneficence  on  it.  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and 
I  work,"  not  creating  afresh,  or  on  new  lines,  from  which  He 
surceased  on  the  seventh  day,  but  by  carrying  on  the  pro- 
vidential order  of  the  universe.  These  considerations  then 
based  (i)  on  the  Incarnation  and  (2)  Divine  Sonship,  add  to 
the  claims  of  the  Sabbatical  institution,  founded  "  at  the 
beginning,"  alongside  that  of  marriage,  and  reinforced  by  the 
"Ten  words,"  that  practical  compendium  of  duty  for  man- 
kind— the  crowning  claim  of  its  absorption  into  Christianity 
itself,  or  the  new  Law  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Saviour  Him- 
self, in  His  capacity  as  our  Incarnate  King,  and  Redeemer.' 

I.  It  is  evident,  according  to  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom  set  up  on  this  earth, 
associated  with  one  "  like  the  Son  of  Man."  We  need  not 
stop  to  inquire  the  nature  of  that  kingdom,  but  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or  "  Kingdom  of  God," 
with   which    Christ    so    often    prefaced    His   parables,   were 

'  John  V.  18. 
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synonymous  or  convertible  terms,  and  that  the  word  "Gospel" 
means  "good  news,"  i.e.  good  news  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Isaiah  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  to  be  an  imperial  power  :  "  And  it  sh  all  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it." 
When  Christ  came  and  took  possession  of  His  own  house,  it 
could  not  be  but  some  great  change  would  take  place  in  its 
economy  and  condition.  And  such  there  were  ;  it  was  exalted 
and  established  above  all  earthly  power,  and  became  a  refuge 
and  home  of  all  nations.  It  remained  what  it  had  been 
before,  a  Church,  in  its  inward  and  characteristic  structure  the 
same,  but  it  became  what  it  had  never  been  before,  or  only  in 
a  partial  measure  in  the  time  of  David  and  some  other 
princes,  and  that  in  type  of  what  was  to  come,  it  became  an 
imperial  Church.  It  was  the  head  of  an  empire,  and  hence 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  its  being  a  kingdom,  and  Christ  a 
King.  It  was  a  prophecy  even  among  the  heathen  at  the 
time  of  His  coming,  that  they  who  were  to  rule  the  world 
should  issue  from  Judsea.  Much  more  had  Micah,  with  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  said  of  Bethlehem,  "  Though  thou  be 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  He 
come  forth  to  Me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel."  ^  And  Daniel 
saw  "  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  brought  near  before  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  there  was  given  Him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages, 
should  serve  Him."  ^  And  the  patriarch  Jacob  long  before 
them  had  said,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto 
Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be."  ^  Well,  then, 
might  His  own  brethren  rejoice  and  shout  for  joy  and  sing 
Hosanna  when  their  king  came  unto  them  "just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass."  *  And  for  Him,  His  first  and  last  words  were 
about  His  kingdom,  or  empire,  as  we  now  speak.  For  He 
began  His  ministry  with  the  words,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."^  And  before  He  ascended  He  com- 
mitted the  work  to  His  disciples,  "  being  seen  of  them  forty 

■  Micah  V.  2.  2  j)^^.  vii.  13,  14.  '  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

*  Zech.  ix.  9.  ^  Matt.  iv.  17. 
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days,"  says  St.  Luke,  "  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

This  point,  then,  will  be  freely  admitted  by  all  Christians, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  religions  institution  which 
obtains  under  the  Messiah,  and  in  accordance  with  the  above 
prophecies,  a  kingdom  or  reign  is  set  up,  whose  constitution  is 
the  Gospel,  as  stating  the  laws  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom. 

2.  Now  the  Saviour  is  the  Head  of  this  kingdom.  "  The 
Christ  "  is  the  anointed  sovereign  over  this  empire.  Thus  we 
read  "  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion 
behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee."  Here  the  title  is 
"  King,"  but  the  frequent  appellation  is  "  the  Christ,"  or  "  the 
Anointed;"  as  St.  Paul  said,  "  This  same  Jesus  whom  I  preach 
unto  you  is  the  Christ."  It  is  with  regard  to  this  promised 
reign  or  kingdom,  Jesus  is  "  the  Christ,"  the  Anointed  King, 
as  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  Gospel  institution,  or  visible 
Church. 

3.  But  this  Christ,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  the  sovereign  of 
this  kingdom,  claims  to  be  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  be- 
cause it  is  an  institution  set  up  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
whom  He  both  represents  (as  ideal  man)  and  rules  (as 
governor).  We  must  investigate  this  claim  very  particularly, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  in  point  of  fact  it  is  the 
top  stone,  it  is  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  of  the  argument,  in 
proof  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  the  Gospel  reign,  appro- 
priates to  Himself,  as  under  His  abiding  jurisdiction  the 
primeval  Sabbath,  not  that  of  Moses  only,  but  the  original 
rest  of  Creation  or  Paradise. 

(i)  The  first  point  we  have  to  notice  is  that  the  name  or 
title  "  The  Son  of  Man,"  belongs  only  to  our  Saviour.  This 
title  corresponds  to  what  was  foretold  in  prophecy  respecting 
the  King  and  His  kingdom,  "  that  He  was  to  be  like  the  Son 
of  Man,"  and  to  Him  there  was  to  be  given  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom.  Our  contention  then  is,  that  He  who 
was  "  like  the  Son  of  Man,"  coming  "  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,"  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  as  King  He  took 
into  His  indestructible  kingdom,  the  Sabbatical  institution 
and  Sabbath  law,  which,  like  the  other  portions  of  that  king- 
dom, "  shall  not  be  destroyed."  The  head  of  the  household 
and  monarch  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  "  like  the  or  a  Son  of 
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Man,"  i.e.  He  was  to  be  human,  not  angelical.  "  For  verily 
not  of  angels  doth  He  take  hold,"  i.e.  comes  not  to  tJieir 
rescue  in  their  likeness,  "  but  He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham."  ^  "Wherefore  it  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be 
made  like  unto  His  brethren."  Again,  in  the  Philippians, 
"  Who,  being  in  the  form,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  God,  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form 
of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man  .-*  He  humbleth  Himself,  becoming 
obedient  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  Cross."  ^  Now, 
of  whom  does  the  apostle  speak  but  of  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  of 
prophecy,  this  is  the  Incarnate  Word  or  Saviour  ?  And  this  is 
His  official  title  which  He  invariably  assumed  in  His  con- 
ference with  the  Jews,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  and  the  import  of 
which  they  fully  comprehended,  but  which  was  given  to  no 
one  else.  It  was  under  this  appellation  St.  Stephen  saw  Him. 
"  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God."  It  was  doubtless  the  use  of 
this  well  known  formula  which  made  the  Jews  cry  out  with 
a  loud  voice  and  stop  their  ears.  It  could  only  apply  to  the 
Messiah. 

This  is  the  title,  therefore,  which  our  Lord  applies  to  Him- 
self as  our  Incarnate  Saviour  and  ruler.  A  few  instances  will 
suffice  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head,"  ^ 
and  "  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Maji  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins."  Again,  "the  Son  of  Man"  was  to  be 
betrayed,  killed,  and  the  third  day  be  raised  again.  He  was 
to  be  (the  Son  of  Man)  "  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  Yet  once  more,  "  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him  :  then 
shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory."  And  our  Lord 
directly  applies  the  title  to  Him,  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I, 
tJie  Son  of  Mail,  am  ?  "  ^  Even  the  Jews  themselves  com- 
bined the  two  ideas  and  titles,  for  when  our  Lord  spoke  of 
being  "  lifted  up,"  signifying  what  death  He  should  die,  the 
people  answered  Him,  "  We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law  that 
the  Christ  abideth  for  ever ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  the  Son  of 
Man  must  be  lifted  up."  "  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  >.  "  Here 
the  two  titles  are  identified  as  belonging  to  one  Person. 

'  Revised  Version.  ^  Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 

^  Matt.  viii.  20.  ■*  Matt.  xvi.  13. 
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It  is  needful  to  dwell  on  this  fact,  and  lay  stress  upon  it, 
because  in  this  capacity  our  Lord  claims  to  be  "  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,"  which  proves  the  permanent  obligation  of  that 
institution  from  a  Scriptural  standpoint ;  and  also  because 
there  are  some  who  affirm  that  the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  belongs 
to  mankind  in  general  in  one  of  three  cases,  where  this  Lord- 
ship is  being  claimed  ;  whereas  in  no  other  case  in  the  New 
Testament,  does  the  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  belong  to,  or  mean, 
any  one  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  bars  out  all  such 
reasoning. 

(2)  We  next  proceed  to  examine  the  force  of  that  direct 
claim  which  Christ  makes  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  as  an 
institution  over  which  He  asserted  His  sovereignty,  and  which 
He  therefore  perpetuated  as  one  of  the  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
which  He  came  to  set  up  on  this  earth. 

Both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke's  gospel,  and  in  the 
same  connection,  our  Lord  makes  this  assertion,  "  For  the  Son 
of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  Day."  In  the  former 
account,  the  statement  is  preceded  by  our  Lord's  invitation 
"  to  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  "  to  come  and  take 
His  "yoke,"  which  is  "easy,"  and  then  comes  the  Sabbath 
question,  which  Pharisaical  tradition  had  made  a  heavy 
burden,  by  their  endless  minutiae.  As  an  illustration  that  His 
yoke  was  an  easy  one.  He  defends  His  disciples,  who  being 
hungry  were  plucking  the  ears  of  corn,  which  was  a  sort  of 
reaping,  against  the  Pharisees'  charge  of  violating  the  Sabbath, 
by  reference  to  David's  case,  in  which  case  man's  necessity  (as 
we  have  before  seen) — and  it  is  for  the  good  of  man  all  good 
laws  are  made — cancelled  the  ritual  rigour  without  breaking 
the  statute.  And  as  a  further  illustration,  our  Lord  adduces 
the  case  of  the  Jewish  priests  themselves  who  perform  official 
duties,  e.g.  circumcision,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  are  blameless. 

Then  He  asserts  His  own  authority.  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  in  this  place  is  one  greater  than  the  Temple  ; "  and  then, 
after  a  side  glance  to  the  preference  of  mercy  to  sacrifice,  He 
confirms  His  assertion  that  one  was  present  who  was  greater 
than  the  Temple,  in  these  words  :  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  day."  Our  Lord  claims  to  be 
"  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  not  to  set  aside  any  proper  obedience 
to  it,  but  to  correct  wrongful,  i.e.  traditional,  ideas  regarding 
its  due  observance,  and  to  incorporate  the  Sabbath  law  into 
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His  kingdom  by  His  authority.  Now,  is  it  likely  that  the 
Saviour  would  claim  to  be  Lord  of  a  vanishing  institution  ? 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Nor  is 
Christ  the  heir  of  that  which  is  growing  obsolete,  and  will 
speedily  be  set  aside. 

But  if  the  institution  was  only  s.part  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  the  reference  was  to  that  which  it,  and  not  the  Pharisees, 
required,  then  He  as  "  Son  of  Man  "  could  not  set  it  aside. 
For  He  was  also  as  a  son  of  the  law,  made  under  the  law, 
and  He  came  \.o  fulfil  that  law,  as  it  behoved  Him  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.  No,  it  was  the  moral  law,  of  which  He  was 
Lord,  and  He  came  as  Son  of  man  to  enforce  it,  spiritualize 
it,  and  enable  us  to  perform  it.  And  when  He  both  called 
Himself  "  Son  of  Man  "  and  asserted  His  "  Lordship  over  the 
Sabbath,"  this  fact  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  His  authority 
over  that  day.  Nor  was  it  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which 
He  came  to  fulfil  ;  but  it  was  a  permanent  institittion,  which 
He  adopted  as  "  from  the  beginning,"  and  over  which  He 
claimed  to  preside  till  the  end  of  the  age — the  consummation 
of  all  things  in  the  present  economy  and  in  the  eternal  Sab- 
batism  above.  As  King  then,  by  His  own  supreme  authority, 
as  Master  of  His  own  house.  He  asserted  His  rule  over  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  proclaimed  it  a  permanent  institution. 

(3)  Lastly,  we  notice  that  the  Son  of  Man,  in  virtue  of 
His  character  as  Head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  claims  this 
Lordship  over  the  Sabbath,  on  the  ground  of  the  very  nature 
and  purpose  and  original  design  of  the  institution  itself. 
Bengel,  commenting  on  this  passage,  well  puts  it :  the  Sab- 
bath was  made,  propter  (on  account)  of  man  ;  the  origin  and 
end  of  things  must  be  regarded.  The  benediction  of  the 
Sabbath  ^  has  regard  to  man.  "  Sensus  eximii  aenigmatis 
promptior  est:  Quod  juris  in  sabbatum  habet  homo  quivis, 
id  habeo  etiam  ego.  Sensus  angustior  sed  pro  ratione  illius 
temporis  reconditus  ;  Finis  Sabbati  facti  est  sahis  hominis 
secundum  animam  et  corpus  ;  hanc  salutem  praestare  debet 
Filius  hominis  :  et  ad  hunc  finem  obtinendum  habet  idem  pos- 
testatem  omnium  rerum,  et  nominatim  sabbati,  quippe  propter 
hominem  facti  :  et  pro  hoc  fine  obtinendo  recte  moderatur 
omnem  sabbati  usum  "  ^  (the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath). 

*  Gen.  ii.  3.  *  Bengelii  Gnomon,  p.  172. 
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The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the  good  or  well-being  (salus) 
of  man,  both  as  regards  his  body  and  soul :  it  was  intended 
for  mankind  at  large.  Its  character  is  a  most  beneficent  one 
— Jiumane,  made  for  humanity.  Naturally  and  of  necessity  it 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  and  guardianship  of  the  Ruler  and 
Friend  of  mankind,  the  Conservator  of  the  universe  whose 
direct  office  it  is — the  Son  of  Man  being  our  King  and  our 
Representative — to  guard,  regulate,  and  preserve  all  man's 
rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  immunities.  Hence  the 
obvious  conclusion,  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath:  wort  (itaque),  ''so  that  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  "  (R.V.) ;  "  tlterefore  the  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath "  (E. V.).  The  Sabbath  having 
been  made  for  man's  good,  could  not  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  be  so  perverted,  or  misapplied,  as  to  do  man  any 
harm.  Our  Lord  might  have  established  all  this  by  His  mere 
word,  but  He  has  condescended  to  reason  it  out,  and  gives  us 
both  argument  and  illustrations.  This  affords  us  both  a  plea 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  another  proof  of  His  care  for  man. 

Our  Saviour's  reasoning  appears  to  be  based  upon  two 
qualities  of  the  Sabbath,  which  indicate  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  His  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  committed 
to  His  imperial  sway,  "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth."  This  ordinance  was  (iytyfro,  factum  est)  "  for 
man,"  to  be  so  modulated  and  articulated  as  to  confer  the 
benefits  intended  (to  answer  the  end  of  its  appointment,  i.e. 
"  blessed  "),  and  without  being  twisted  into  an  engine  of  harm 
or  disadvantage  to  man,  the  reverse  of  its  original  idea.  Into 
this  terse  saying  and  epigram  (or,  as  Bengel  calls  it,  enigma) 
two  reasons  are  condensed  for  taking  the  control  of  the 
Sabbath  into  His  own  management,  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who,  though  they  sat  "  in  Moses'  seat,"  by  their  glosses 
and  microscopic  traditions  had  turned  an  ordinance  of  God 
for  good  into  a  perversion  of  man  for  evil — imposing  a  "  yoke  " 
and  "  burden."  The  first  part  then  is,  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  (propter)  man,  for  man's  good,  for  his  welfare  (salus)  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  was  therefore  never  intended  to  pre- 
vent him  doing  good,  as  e.g.  works  of  charity  and  benevolence,, 
in  helping  a  fellow  creature :  nor  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
good  in  cases  of  necessity — thus  David  and  his  companions, 
being  hungry,  might  obtain  food  ;  and  a  sufferer  (like  the  man 
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with  withered  arm)  might  receive  relief  and  healing  by  one 
doing  good  to  him.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  institution 
— so  humane,  so  useful,  and  so  beneficent — the  conclusion  is 
obvious,  "  therefore  "  it  belonged  to  the  ideal  Man — the  Repre- 
sentative of  mankind — to  take  the  Sabbatical  institution  into 
His  own  hands,  and  under  His  immediate  control,  as  one  of 
"  the  first  principles  "  of  Christ's  kingdom,^  to  regulate  the  law 
of  its  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment,  in  opposition  to  those 
who,  intruding  into  His  kingdom,  and  legislating  on  a  point 
belonging  to  His  own  sovereignty,  were  turning  a  humane 
ordinance  into  a  rigorous  servitude,  in  the  face  of  the  spirit  of 
that  law  which  preferred  mercy  to  sacrifice.  As  they  had 
corrupted  the  ordinance  by  "  misusing  "  and  "  abusing  "  it — 
turning  a  means  of  grace  and  good  into  an  engine  of  evil — 
their  condemnation  by  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  "  for  our 
advantage,"  was  just,  and  He  took  possession  of  this  institu- 
tion as  well  as  other  things  which  tended  to  our  welfare. 
"  Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath," 
even  of  that  institution  which  was  in  the  world  before  His  in- 
carnation— even  that  primal  rest  of  Creation  at  which,  however, 
He  assisted  as  the  Eternal  Word — but  which  belonged  of  right 
to  Him  having  now  taken  our  flesh,  to  rule  over  this  world 
for  ever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Sabbath  question 
was  the  great  "battle  field"  between  our  Lord  and  His  adver- 
saries, and  hence  their  chagrin,  when  worsted  in  the  contest. 
"  But  they  were  filled  with  madness  "  (avoia,  rage,  of  a  sense- 
less character),  and  communed,  i.e.  Pharisees  and  Herodians, 
"  how  they  might  destroy  Jesus."  ^ 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  combat  the  objection 
that  "  man  "  in  one  part  of  the  sentence,  and  "  Son  of  Man  " 
in  the  other  both  refer  to  mankind  in  general.  The  contrast 
is  too  marked  from  our  previous  reasoning  to  admit  of  any 
such  possible  confusion  of  thought.  He  who  represents  man 
and  rules  for  man  is  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day."  The 
universal  character  of  the  Sabbath,  and'its  beneficent  inten- 
tion, clearly  indicate  its  inclusion  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"  Son  of  Man,"  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  anointed  King  in 
this  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  to  whom  is  given  "  authority 
to  execute  judgment,"  to  whom  all  power  has  been  given 
(TTacra  l^ovma  lu  ovpavi^)  Koi  tm  yrjg)  in  heaven  and  upon  earth, 
'  Heb.  vi.  I.  "  Luke  vi.  11. 
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"  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man."  This  true  idea  is  brought 
out  by  several  commentators.  "  He  therefore  who  is  Christ 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  who,  as  such,  cannot  but  know  what  is 
for  man's  good,  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath ; "  ^  and  again, 
"  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  Head  and  ruler  over  His  spiritual 
kingdom,  no  less  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath  than  to  all 
other  ordinances."  ^  These  words  convey  the  idea  that  the 
Sabbath  is  an  institution  over  which  Christ  still  rules  ;  in 
short,  that  He  adopted  it  and  incorporated  it  into  the  per- 
manent and  universal  system  of  Christianity.  Another  old 
commentator  writes  thus  :  "  The  summe  of  it  is,  they  do 
wickedly  which  turn  the  Sabbath  to  man's  destruction,  which 
God  instituted  for  his  (man's)  sake."  ^  Again,  the  same  writer 
adds,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  " — for  man,  i.e.  was 
instituted  for  the  use  and  profit  of  man  :  "  but  two  wayes  it 
was  instituted  for  man  :  (i)  for  his  body  ;^  (2)  for  the  spiritual 
edification  of  his  soul.^  The  sense  therefore  is  the  external 
observation  of  it  not  to  be  required  neither  with  the  hurt  nor 
destruction  of  man."  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  Sabbath 
is  an  institution  of  God,  intended  for  man's  advantage,  nor 
must  traditional  methods  of  its  observance  be  allowed  to 
pervert  it  to  man's  detriment.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
"Sabbath"  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"^  though  having 
doubts  as  to  the  origin  of  the  institution,  still  allows  that  its 
insertion  in  the  Decalogue  is  on  the  ground  of  God's  six  days' 
work,  and  is  more  binding  and  permanent  than  any  Levitical 
ceremonies  and  enactments,  recognizes  its  Jiumane  and  wii- 
"versal  character.  "  We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohi- 
bitions against  which  both  His  teaching  and  practice  were 
directed  ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations,  '  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  and  '  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,'  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  as  humane  and  univei^sal.  The  former  sets  it 
forth  as  a  privilege  and  a  blessing  ;  and  were  we,  therefore,  to 
suppose  it  absent  from  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  we  must  suppose  that  covenant  to  have  stinted  man  of 

^   The  Four  Gospels,  with  annotations  by  Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  Bishop,  of  Lich- 
field, and  Ven.  W.  Hale,  Archdeacon  of  London,  on  Mark  ii.  27,  28. 
2  Ibid.,  on  Matt.  xii.  8. 

'  Annotations  on  Nexo  Testament,  by  Edward  Leigh,  M.A.,  1650. 
*  Deut.  V.  14.  '  Exod.  xxxi.  13  ;  xx.  12. 

"  Smith's  Dictionary,  p.  1071. 
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something  which  was  made  for  him — something  that  conduces 
to  his  well-being.  The  latter  wonderfully  exalts  the  Sabbath 
by  referring  it,  even  as  do  the  record  of  creation  and  the 
fourth  commandment,  to  God  as  its  Archetype,  and  in  showing 
us  that  the  repose  of  God  does  not  exclude  work — inasmuch 
as  God  opens  His  hands  daily  and  fiUeth  all  things  living 
with  plenteousness — shows  us  that  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
does  not  exclude  action — which  would  be  but  death — but 
only  that  week-day  action  which  requires  to  be  wound  up  in 
a  rest,  that  shall  be  after  the  pattern  of  His,  Who,  though  He 
has  rested  from  all  the  work  that  He  hath  made,  yet  '  worketh 
hitherto.'  " 

Commenting  on  this  quotation  of  the  sub-dean  of  her 
Majesty's  chapel  at  Whitehall,  Mr.  Brewin  Grant  thus  sums 
up  the  argument :  "  So  we  have  in  the  Sabbath  an  institution 
intended  for,  and  beneficial  to,  mankind,  as  declared  by  our 
Saviour  Himself:  and  the  spirit  in  ivJiich  it  is  to  be  kept,  viz. 
as  a  cessation  from  our  week-day  work,  but  not  as  an  obstruc- 
tion of  any  necessary  act  of  charity,  being  regulated  after  the 
Divine  'Archetype,'  who  while  ceasing  to  make  worlds,  or 
frame  new  creatures,  carries  on  all  worlds,  and  sustains  all 
creatures,  on  the  Sabbath :  thus  uniting  the  historical  and 
natural  obligation,  on  which  the  keeping  of  that  day  was 
originally  founded,  with  the  authority  of  Jesus,  who  came  to 
reveal  the  Father :  not  to  repeal  the  Father's  laws  '  for  man,' 
but  to  recognize  them  as  rules  for  His  own  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly, He  repeats  and  builds  on  the  lessons  of  creation,  and 
combines  the  natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  laws  of  God  the 
Father,  in  His  reign  over  the  Gospel  constitution." 

For  it  is  the  same  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
that  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son, 
whom  He  hath  appointed  Heir  of  all  things  :  and  He  who  as 
"  Son  of  Man  "  and  "  Heir  of  all  things  "  wrought  miracles  of 
mercy  on  the  Sabbath,  to  unite  religion  indissolubly  with 
beneficence,  did  also,  as  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  coming  into  His 
kingdom  over  mankind,  pronounce  the  Sabbath  to  be  an 
institution  never  to  be  used  for  man's  injury,  being  intended 
solely  for  man's  good,  and  that  therefore,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  "  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath  day,"  thereby  numbering  it  among  the  King's  trea- 
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sures  ^  as  a  precious  immunity,  which  He  would  ever  preserve 
and  preside  over,  for  the  welfare  of  His  subjects,  whose  neglect 
or  profanation  of  it  would  be  doing  injury  to  themselves,  and 
dishonouring  their  gracious  King,  who  became  the  "  Son  of 
Man  "  to  espouse  their  cause  and  claimed  Lordship  over  the 
Sabbath,  no  less  as  the  champion  of  their  rights,  as  the 
enforcer  of  their  duties. 

Thus  the  Sabbath  is  a  boon  to  mankind,  bestowed  at  man's 
origin,  reinforced  in  the  Decalogue,  the  permanent  foundation 
of  morals  and  practical  religion,  and  I'e-proclaimed,  as  the 
world's  weekly  jubilee,  an  (hebdomadal)  recurring  sanctuary 
from  worldly  toil  and  care,  by  the  world's  great  Benefactor, 
"the  Son  of  Man,"  the  Guardian  of  all  that  is  good  for 
our  common  humanity. 

Therefore,  as  creatures  and  as  Christians,  we  are  bound  to 
"  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  founded  for  the  good  of  man, 
and  glory  of  God,  who  as  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  "  has  declared 
to  us  the  character  of  the  Sabbath. 

*  Eccles.  ii.  8. 


IX. 

*  "  RIGHTFUL  SABBATH  ACTIVITY." 

Matt.  xii.  12. 

n<J(r(j)  ovv  Stacpipet  avOpunos  irpo^aTOv  ;  SxXTe  i^eari  ro'is  ffd^^acn  /caAws  Troteii'. 

"  Umbris  sepulta  dum  stupet  "Legem,  prophetas,  et  sacro 

Natura,  lucis  filii  Psalmos  calentes  lumine, 

Surgamus  et  noctem  piis  Profana  dum  silent  loca 

Exerceamus  canticis."  Divina  templa  personent." 

(/n  Doininids,  per  annum  ad  inatutinas,  E.  Brev.  Paris.) 

If  we  were  asked  what  expression  was  most  frequently 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  we  should  answer  that  it  was 
this  formula,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  was  the  thrilling  an- 
nouncement of  this  from  the  fervid  lips  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  terrified  Herod  and  his  courtiers.  Again  and 
again  did  he  press  home  the  necessity  of  repentance  by 
iterating  the  same  stereotyped  expression,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  It  was  this  which  formed  the  basis  of 
accusation  against  the  Saviour,  and  which  was  urged  with 
such  merciless  precision  against  the  craven  and  vacillating 
character  of  Pontius  Pilate,  that  He  had  come  to  set  up  a 
kingdom  on  earth.  "  Art  thou  a  king  then  ^ "  was  the  question 
which  Pontius  Pilate  asked  of  Jesus  Christ. 

With  this  formula,  borrowed  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
our  Lord  introduced  most  of  His  parables,  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his 
field."  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed."  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven." 
Again,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  merchantman 
seeking  goodly  pearls ; ''  "  to  a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  and 
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"to  a  net."  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  the  similes 
are  identical,  but  the  formula  varies.  What  St.  Matthew  calls 
the  "  kingdom  of  heaven "  St.  Luke  calls  "  the  kingdom  of 
God."  His  hearers,  therefore,  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  constant  repetition  of  this  terse  but  pregnant 
sentence,  which  on  almost  all  occasions  welled  forth  with 
such  marvellous  spontaneity  from  the  depths  of  our  Lord's 
inmost  being.  It  was  a  favourite  soul-utterance  of  the  new 
Teacher,  and  it  challenged  thought. 

The  Pharisees,  the  most  implacable  and  vigilant  of  our 
Lord's  enemies,  were  not  slow  to  notice  this,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  question.  This  was 
indeed  the  principal  battle-field  between  the  two  opposing 
forces,  and  round  it  the  controversy  raged  with  the  most 
intense  virulence.  There  was  no  other  point  about  which  they 
scrutinized  His  conduct  so  closely — the  outcome  of  which,  both 
words  and  deeds,  filled  them  with  rage,  leading  up  to  a  com- 
bined plot  of  Herodians  as  well  as  Pharisees  against  His  very 
life.  Christ  had  provoked  attention  both  by  His  heart-stirring 
words  and  mighty  deeds,  and  was  critically  and  unceasingly 
watched.  Weeks,  months,  years,  rolled  on,  and  still  He  ever 
pursued  the  same  course :  teaching  a  few  poor  men  who 
gathered  round  His  sacred  Person,  as  if  under  the  potent  spell 
of  some  rare  fascination,  and  telling  them,  and  through  them 
again  others,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  come." 
And  then  at  last,  under  the  impulse  of  some  absorbing  and 
long  pent-up  curiosity,  these  Pharisees  too  gathered  round 
the  Galilean  teacher :  and  some  with  pity  for  Him,  as  an 
enthusiast ;  others  with  indignation  against  Him,  as  an  im- 
postor ;  one  and  all  asked  Him  sarcastically,  "  This  kingdom 
of  yours,  about  which  you  are  continually  predicating,  this 
curious  paradoxical  constitution  and  organization,  here  and 
yet  not  here,  there  and  yet  not  there  ;  visible  yet  invisible  ; 
bounded  by  space,  yet  illimitable  ;  of  the  earth,  yet  heavenly  ; 
among  men,  yet  of  God  ;  having  to  do  with  time,  yet  pointing 
on  to  eternity, — this  kingdom  of  yours,  with  a  Galilean  for 
its  humble  head,  and  poor  despised  Nazarenes  for  its  still 
more  humble  followers,  without  laws,  principles,  position, 
regimen  or  prestige,  when  is  it  to  come  .-'  We  have  heard  of  it 
so  frequently.  When  shall  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  ? "  And 
then   came  the  answer,  "The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
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with  observation,  or  anticipation  {i.e.  with  outward  show  or 
pomp),  neither  shall  they  say  '  Lo  here,'  nor  '  lo  there ' ;  for 
behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  In  other  words, 
the  coming  of  this  kingdom — so  unlike  that  of  earthly  princi- 
palities— shall  be  so  gradual  and  unobserved,  that  none  during 
its  waxing  onwards,  none  during  the  silent  evolution  of  its 
own  inherent  powers,  none  before  their  final  and  triumphant 
outcome,  shall  point  the  finger  and  say  "  Lo  here,"  or  "  lo 
there,"  as  a  proof  of  its  coming.  For  behold  the  kingdom  is 
among  you  in  the  person  of  its  Head.  You  hear  His  voice 
with  your  own  ears  ;  you  see  Him  with  your  own  eyes.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  {i.e.  amongst)  you."  The  living 
impersonation  and  embodiment,  not  merely  the  representative 
of  its  ideas,  character  and  object,  standeth  before  you.  Its 
King,  Messiah,  and  therefore  the  kingdom,  is  amongst  you, 
even  in  your  very  midst. 

But  the  Head  of  this  kingdom  is  the  Son  of  Man,  and  by 
virtue  of  His  headship  He  is  lord  over  all  its  principles,  laws, 
prerogatives,  and  institutions.  Everything  which  belongs  to 
Jehovah  belongs  of  right  to  Him,  for  "all  power  has  been 
given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  earth."  The  Son  of  Man  there- 
fore has  power  to  incorporate  into  His  kingdom  any  law  He 
pleases,  and  not  only  so,  as  representing  humanity.  He  has 
the  right  to  illustrate  such  laws  by  His  words  and  deeds.  This 
Sabbatical  institution  is  one  of  His  laws,  about  which  He 
takes  especial  interest,  and  with  the  future  of  His  kingdom 
will  be  much  concerned.  He  has  taken  action  on  this,  and  has 
lifted  it  out  of  the  glosses  of  Rabbinism,  and  purged  it  by  His 
Divine  right  of  King.  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of 
the  Sabbath."  As  the  Head  of  the  kingdom,  He  claims 
sovereignty  over  all  its  laws — and  as  such  He  proclaims  Him- 
self "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  Day,"  thereby  recognizing  it  as  an 
institution  to  be  incorporated  into  His  kingdom,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  made  for  man,  and  therefore  included  in  His 
mission  and  Government  as  "the  Son  of  Man,"  in  which 
capacity  He  is  the  Guardian  and  Conservator  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for,  useful  to,  and  binding  on  mankind.  It  was  with 
these  words  our  Lord  justified  His  Sabbath  actions — plucking 
the  ears  of  corn  and  healing  the  man  with  a  withered  hand. 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath :  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sab- 
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bath."  And  this  declaration,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man," 
might  signify  if  it  stood  alone,  that  this  day  was  designed  for 
all  men,  and  not  for  the  Jews  only.  "  But  although,"  as  Dr. 
Jacob  says,  "  this  is  true,  the  context  shows  that  such  is  not 
the  meaning  here."  The  following  words,  "  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  make  it  plain  that  what  is  here  asserted  is  that 
this  day  was  not  of  such  a  nature  that  its  observance  was  to  be 
enforced  with  any  consideration  of  circumstances  and  other 
claims, — without  any  regard  to  man's  necessities,  health,  or 
comfort, — as  if  he  had  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  it :  but  on  the  contrary,  this  day  was  made  for  him — 
for  his  benefit  and  blessing,  whether  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of 
religion — made  for  him  to  use  under  the  direction  of  God's 
law,  but  entrusted,  when  thus  conditioned,  to  his  charge  and 
responsibility.  Hence  the  Saviour's  following  remark,  "  there- 
fore the  Son  of  Man  is  also  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  Because  the 
Sabbath  was  thus  made  for  man,  and  committed  to  his  charge, 
therefore  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man — the  head  and  type  of  per- 
fected humanity — was  lord  of  that  day,  to  use  it  at  His  dis- 
cretion :  and  as  a  perfect  man  with  His  will  confirmed  to  that 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  His  every  use  of  it  was  right  and 
good.  It  has  in  like  manner  been  committed  unto  us  ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  to  us  a  sign  and  test,  indicating  our  relation- 
ship to  the  Most  High,  and  proving  by  our  use  of  it,  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  exhibit  any  likeness  to  His  spirit  and 
example,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  Heavenly  King." 

Our  Lord  had  given  great  offence  by  His  allowing  His 
hungry  followers  to  pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
But  He  traversed  their  objection  to  this  action,  by  reference 
to  David  and  his  hungry  followers  eating  the  shewbread — to 
the  priests  themselves  profaning  the  Sabbath  by  their  official 
duties,  and  by  His  asseveration  that  one  greater  than  the 
Temple  was  present,  and  being  blameless  to  overrule  and 
sanctify  such  action.  By  His  works  and  actions,  He  brought 
out  these  principles  very  clearly  that  even  under  the  strictness 
of  the  Jewish  law,  works  of  necessity,  piety  and  charity  could  be 
performed.  Besides,  He  Himself  came  to  His  house  or  king- 
dom, not  like  Moses  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  Son  with  delegated 
royalty  from  the  Father,  to  define  the  Sabbath  law — to  declare 
and  to  teach  it.  This  royalty  of  Christ  over  His  spiritual 
household,  His  kingly  estate  as  that  sacred  Person,  was  pre- 
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dieted  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  anticipated  in  the  Gospels. 
His  delegation  and  presence  were  assured  in  these  words,  "All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  earth."  During  the 
great  forty  days  He  spake  to  His  apostles  of  the  blessings  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  i.e.  His  Church.  Because  of 
this  plenary  authority,  the  baptismal  commission  and  the 
pastoral  commission  ^  were  given  :  the  full  revelation  of  the 
sacred  name — the  last  of  the  three  revelations,  Elohim,  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  Trinity — Father,  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
made,  and  the  privileges  of  the  baptized  were  assured.  In 
the  things  of  the  kingdom  there  was  "  the  Lord's  prayer,"  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's  table,  and  might  we  not  expect 
to  find  "  the  Lord's  day  "  ?  Yes,  "  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  as  such  He  claimed  the  power  to 
legislate  for  it,  and  He  illustrated  the  enunciation  of  such 
principles  by  His  acts  and  deeds. 

The  second  great  occasion  of  offence  occurred  soon  after, 
on  another  Sabbath  day.^  "  And  He  entered  again  into  the 
synagogue  and  taught,  and  there  was  a  man  whose  right  hand 
was  withered,  and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  Him, 
whether  He  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  they  might 
find  an  accusation  against  Him.  But  He  knew  their  thoughts 
and  said  to  the  man  that  had  the  withered  hand.  Rise  up 
and  stand  forth  in  the  midst.  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth. 
Then  said  Jesus,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing :  is  it  lawful  on  the 
Sabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil .''  to  save  life,  or  to 
destroy  it  ?  And  looking  round  about  them  all.  He  said  unto 
the  man.  Stretch  forth  thy  hand.^    And  he  did  so,  and  his  hand 

*  See  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  "  The  Great  Forty  Days." 

^  Christ  chose  to  work  his  cures  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  dignify  and  sanctify 
the  day,  and  to  intimate  that  spiritual  cures  should  be  wrought  mostly  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  How  many  blind  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  that  blessed  eye  salve,  on  the  Lord's  day?  How  many  impotent 
souls  cured  on  that  day  ?  "  Can  there,"  says  St.  Austin,  "be  words  more  familiar 
than  these?  And  yet  their  passions  will  not  understand  them.  Can  there  be 
demonstration  more  evident  than  this  ?  And  yet  their  blindness  will  not  see  it. 
Teach  us,  O  thou  Wisdom  of  Heaven,  to  argue  this  convincingly  :  teach  us  to  yield 
to  such  convincing  arguments.  At  once  Thou  bendest  Thy  awful  brow  in  reproof 
of  their  perverseness,  and  grievest  with  hearty  sorrow  in  pity  of  their  miseries. 
Everyway  Thou  takest  to  convert  them  to  Thy  truth  :  every  means  Thou  usest  to 
persuade  us  to  be  happy  "  {Medit.  70). 

^  "By  this /!(7«a' is  signified  Adam,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  "  this  whole  posterity, 
whose  right  hand,  which  he  reached  forth  to  take  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
was  truly  dried  up  and  withered  to  all  good  works  :  while  its  left  retains  its  strength 
loo  ready  and  active  in  the  performance  of  evil.     Let,  therefore,  man  ivith  the 

O 
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was  restored  whole  as  the  other."  An  additional  point  is 
thus  stated  by  St.  Matthew.  "And  He  said  unto  them,  What 
man  shall  there  be  among  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and 
if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on 
it,  and  lift  it  out  ?  "  And  then  in  the  words  of  the  text  (our 
passage  under  consideration),  He  concludes,  "  How  much  then 
is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 
well  on  the  Sabbath  days."  In  other  words,  the  keynote 
struck  by  these  words  is  "  Rightful  Sabbath  activity." 
"According  to  the  account  of  St.  Matthew,"  ^  says  Stier,  "  who 
is  unobservant  of  the  order  of  time,  we  might  suppose  that 
what  follows  here  {i.e.  the  miracle  of  the  withered  arm  being 
healed)  took  place  on  the  same  day,  but  St.  Luke  specifies 
another,  and  in  all  probability  the  next  Sabbath.  Then,  as 
always,  our  Lord  sanctified  the  Sabbath  by  going  to  the 
synagogue :  then  also  the  Pharisees  began  to  watch  Him 
anew :  and  He  again,  according  to  St.  Luke  (xiv.  2-6),  instructs 
and  confounds  them  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  first  account  we 
find  the  difference,  that,  according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
Christ  Himself  addresses  the  question,  which  St.  Matthew  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  His  enemies.  St.  Luke  observes,  besides, 
that  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  anticipated  the  question  of 
their  hearts,  by  giving  outward  expression  to  it ;  twepdon^ati) 
viuag,  I  will  ask  j/ou  with  which — probably  more  correctly,  for 
then  the  account  in  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  (the  interrogative 
fsEart  without  ri)  becomes  the  same — is  to  be  construed : 
IttejOwd'/tw  vjuag  ti,  I  will  ask  you  something,  as  in  Matt,  xxi." 
24,  £va  \ojov  (one  thing).  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion's  speaking  (Matt,  viii.) :  .and  St.  Matthew  represents 
as  an  expressed  question,  in  the  same  manner  as  He  does 
there.  The  ^laXoyiafxovQ  of  those  who  watched,  whether  He 
tvoiild  heal  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  narrate  specifically,  that  Christ  at 
first  acting  with  perfect  frankness,  and  in  order  to  put  it  to 
the  proof  whether  hostile  stubbornness  will  yield  to  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate,  called  the  man  forward  :  Come  forth  and 
stand  in  the  midst.     Now  is  the  disputed  case  before  their 

withered  hand  coxae  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  (on  the  Christian  Sabbath)  and 
into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  that  the  hand  may  be  restored  by  His  Word  and  Spirit, 
and  no  longer  continue  useless,  but  be  employed  in  the  works  of  God." — St.  Am- 
brose (Rom.  V.  6). 

'   Words  of  the  Lord  yestis,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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eyes,  itself  speaking  and  testifying  to  the  unprejudiced:  now 
goes  forth  the  bold,  the  irresistibly  pressing  question,  to  which 
the  obdurate  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  answer.  He  humbly 
sets  them  up  as  judges,  while  in  the  exalted  dignity  of  simple 
invincible  truth.  He  puts  their  folly  and  wickedness  to  shame. 
Do  ye  yourselves  give  forth  your  s^fort  on  the  case,  that  I  may 
act  accordingly :  shall  I  heal  the  man,  or  because  it  is  the 
Sabbath  shall  I  not  heal  him  ?  This,  however.  He  expresses 
forcibly  :  Is  it  permitted  or  right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath,  or 
to  do  evil?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  self-evident ;  and  so  it  is 
for  the  next  part  of  the  question,  which  comes  nearer  the  pre- 
sent case  :  to  save  a  life  {\pvxnv  quite  indefinite,  a  living  being) 
or  to  destroy  it  ?  Even  yet  the  question  represents  the  case  in 
a  generalized  form  :  it,  however,  does  represent  it,  in  as  far  as 
healing  is  a  auxrai,  a  saving  or  restoring  of  the  life-power  or 
health,  while  on  the  contrary,  not  healing  when  one  has  the 
power,  is  an  airbXiaai  (destroying),  as  every  omission  of  well- 
doing on  any  occasion  presented  to  us  is  evil-doing. 

"Thus  does  our  Lord,  with  simple  decision,  reduce  all  the 
complication  belonging  to  the  disputed  questions  as  to  what  is, 
or  what  is  not,  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  highest  clear 
law — thou  shalt  not  do  evil ;  thou  shalt  not  hurt  thy  neigh- 
bour, even  by  the  refusal  of  helping  love.  Not  without  irony 
He  thus  shuts  up  the  disputers  to  the  conviction,  that  doing 
good  must  be  lawful  also  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  doing  evil, 
i.e.  precisely  their  Pharisaical  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  is  by 
no  means  so." 

In  the  words  of  the  text.  He  discovers  the  unfeeling 
nature  of  their  evil  thoughts,  and  shows  that  what  man  will 
not  do  from  love  is  done  from  self-interest ;  for,  although  our 
Lord  seems  to  concede  that  a  man  would  save  the  life  of  a 
poor  sheep,  and  how  much  more  render  assistance  to  a  man, 
yet  properly  speaking.  He  presupposes  the  answer  in  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  He  has  put  to  shame  ;  "  Yea,  we  would 
do  that  in  order  not  to  suffer  loss  in  our  property  !  "  Hence 
He  gives  emphasis,  mq  %^u  Trp6(5aTov  ev.  Accidents  of  this 
kind  with  sheep,  oxen,  or  asses,  must  at  that  time  have  been 
acknowledged  exceptions  ;  not  till  a  later  period  do  we  find 
even  this  forbidden  in  the  Talmud,  perhaps  not  without 
occasion,  from  the  words  of  Jesus.  Whenever  Pharisees  forbid 
works  of  love  towards  our  neighbour  as  unlawful,  let  them  be 
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put  to  shame  by  presenting  an  analogous  case,  in  which  their 
own  profit  or  loss  is  at  stake.  And  now  again  with  reproach- 
ful severity  comes  the  benevolent  conclusion  from  the  Saviour- 
heart  of  the  Son  of  Man.  How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a 
sheep  ?  Thus  speaks  the  love  of  God,  which  compassionates 
all  men,  and  will  assist  their  distress  in  body  and  soul.  By 
how  much  the  man  is  better,  by  so  much  the  less  is  his 
health,  the  healing  of  a  diseased  limb,  to  be  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  saving  of  a  perishing  animal.  Consequently 
it  is  indeed  lazvful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath.  There  the 
words  in  St.  Matthew  point  back  to  what  goes  before  in 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  We  must  not,  however,  confine  the 
application  of  this  to  bodily  benefactions,  and  the  saving  of 
life  ;  for  how  much  better  is  the  soul  of  the  man  than  the 
body  .-*  Works  of  soul-healing,  soul-saving,  alone  reach  the 
man  properly  so  called  ;  hence  all  the  present  operations  of 
home-missions,  which  aim  at  drawing  men  out  of  the  pit  of 
perdition,  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  Sabbath  work.  The 
Pharisees  are  silent.  Upon  this  He  does  not  touch  ^  the  sick 
man,  does  not  even  stretch  out  His  hand,  that  He  might 
certainly  do  no  external  work  on  the  Sabbath,  but  speaks  the 
words  (as  all  the  three  Evangelists  agree),  "  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand','  i.e.  thou  canst  do  this,  thou  art  free  from  thy  malady. 
"  And  he  stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as 
the  other."  Bengel  says  on  this  passage,^  "  Nam  bonum  non 
est  procrastinandum  "  (wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well),  "  ovi 
et  homini,  imo  homini  prae  ove.  (Cogitaverit  quis,  de  ove  peri- 
culum  in  mora  fuisse,  hominem  vero  tanto  temporis  tractu 
corporis  labe  affectum  a  die  in  diem  facile  potuisse  semel  pro- 
crastinari.  At  opportunum  erat  opem  ferri,  quum  segrotus 
occurreret  medico.  Sabbato  major  hominum  turba  congre- 
gata  fuit,  qui  spectare  rem  eaque  lucrifieri  poterant.)  In 
Sabbato  non  licet  facere  operas  quotidianas,  solitas,  ad  quaes- 
tum  :  licet,  quae  tempus  et  locus  adferunt,  ad  salutem  proximi 
et  animantum,  maximeque  ad  laudem  Dei."     This  episode, 

'  Dean  'Alford  says,  "  Our  Lord  does  no  outward  act,  the  healing  is  per- 
formed without  even  a  word  of  command.  The  stretching  forth  the  hand  Irjpay 
e|rjpajU;ueVr);/  marks,  '  of  which  the  use  had  been  lost  and  vital  powers  withered  ') 
was  to  prove  its  soundness,  which  the  Divine  power  wrought  in  the  act  of  stretch- 
ing it  forth.  Thus  His  enemies  were  disappointed,  having  no  legal  ground 
against  Him." — Commentary  on  Greek  Test.,  vol.  i.  p.  91, 

*  Bengclii  Gnomon,  p.  77  [Stuttgartice,  1864). 
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against  the  formalistic  hairsplitting  of  Rabbinical  glosses,  that 
care  for  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  lawful ;  that  oxen  and 
sheep,  i.e.  the  lower  animals,  and  therefore  much  more  man, 
may  be  assisted  and  comforted  on  that  day  without  sin  ;  in 
short,  this  great  ethical  principle  is  laid  down,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  Sunday  excursions,  or  Sunday  amusements,  or  Sunday 
shopping  are  right,  which  some  have  tried  to  make  the  words 
"  doing  well  "  carry,  calling  darkness  light ;  for  the  tendency  of 
these  things  is  to  keep  men  from  the  Gospel  and  salvation.  Our 
Lord's  language  proves  that  it  was  the  false  and  hypocritical 
interpretations  of  the  Pharisees,  which  Jesus  Christ  meant  to 
oppose.  And  indeed,  the  effect  of  His  remonstrances  was 
so  pointed,  that  on  one  occasion  we  are  told,  "  His  adver- 
saries were  ashamed,  and  could  not  answer  Him  again  to 
these  things,  whilst  all  the  people  rejoiced  and  glorified  God." 
"  St.  Matthew  goes  on  to  narrate,"  says  Olshausen,^  "  how  the 
Redeemer  appealed  to  the  consciences  of  all  those  who  were 
present,  asking  whether  they  would  not  on  the  Sabbath,  draw 
out  a  sheep  from  a  well  into  which  it  had  happened  to  fall. 
Jesus  draws  an  inference,  a  minori  ad  majus  ;  how  much  more 
is  the  faithful  Shepherd  of  souls  bound  to  save  on  the  Sabbath 
day  a  little  sheep  of  His  flock,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pit 
of  perdition  ?  This,  indeed,  is  a  veritable  Sabbath  work,  a 
true  service  of  God."  (The  same  thought,  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent connection,  is  found  in  Luke  xiv.  5,  "Which  of  you  shall 
have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straight- 
way pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day?  ")  The  Pharisees  held 
their  peace,^  and  hence  confessed  themselves  overcome  by  the 
truth  of  His  discourse.  This  susceptibility,  coupled  with  so 
much  hardness,  raised  very  different  sentiments  in  the  heart 
of  the  Redeemer  ;  7npi-l3Xi\pciiu,tvoQ  aiirovg  juet'  opjrig  ctvWvttov- 
H^vog  Itti  ry  7rwpu)(Tei  rrjf  Kapdiag  avTwv.^  A  sorrowful  sympa- 
thizing anger  is  not  at  all  a  contradiction.  It  is  only  in  sinful 
man  that  boiling  rage  stifles  the  more  gentle  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  sympathizing  grief.  In  our  Redeemer,  as  in  the 
heart  of  God,  the  heat  of  anger  is  identical  with  love  ;  whilst 
He  hates  sin.  He  has  mercy  on  the  sinner.  The  marginal 
reading  says,  "  being  grieved  for  the  'blindness'  of  their  hearts," 
our  Saviour  then  performed  the  miracle  under  consideration. 

*  Oft  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  76.  -  Mark  iii.  4.         ^  Mark.  iii.  5. 
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The  effect  produced  was  rage  on  the  part  of  His  adversaries  : 
"  and  the  Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straightway  took  council 
with  the  Herodians^  how  they  might  destroy  Him;"^  or  as 
St.  Matthew  puts  it,  "  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out  and  held 
a  council  against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him."  It  was 
especially  our  Lord's  attitude — at  once  dogmatic,  magisterial, 
and  imperious — towards  this  Sabbatical  institution  and  ques- 
tion, which  generated  all  this  envy  and  spite.  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,  has  a  very  fine  passage  on  this 
incident,  "  Thus,  lest  they  have  ground  of  obstinacy,  and  of 
accusing  Him  again  of  transgression.  He  convicts  them  by 
this  example  ;  and  do  thee  mark,  I  pray  thee,  how  variously 
and  suitably  in  each  case.  He  introduces  His  pleas  for  the 
breaking  of  the  Sabbath.  Thus  first  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
man,  He  doth  not  so  much  as  defend  Himself  to  them,  when 
He  made  the  clay  ;  and  yet  then  also  were  they  blaming  Him  ; 
but  the  manner  of  creation  was  enough  to  indicate  the  Lord 
and  Owner  of  the  Law.  Next,  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic, 
when  he  carried  his  bed  and  they  were  finding  fault.  He 
defends  Himself,  now  as  God  and  now  as  man  ;  as  man,  when 
He  saith,  '  If  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  day  receive  circumcisio7t, 
that  the  Law  should  not  be  broken  (and  He  said  not,  "  that  a 
man  should  be  profited  "),  are  ye  angry  at  Me,  because  I 
have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? '  As 
God  again,  when  He  saith, '  My  FatJier  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work!  But  when  blamed  for  His  disciples.  He  said,  '  Have  ye 
not  read  what  David  did,  when  he  was  an  hungred,  himself 
and  they  that  were  with  him,  how  he  entered  into  the  house 
of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread  ?  '  He  brings  forward  the 
Priests  also  {i.e.  performing  official  duties  on  the  Sabbath). 
And  here  again,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days, 
or  to  do  evil?  Which  of  you  shall  have  one  sheep  1 '  For  He 
knew  their  love  of  wealth,  that  they  were  all  taken  up  with  it, 
rather  than  with  love  of  mankind.  And  indeed,  the  other 
Evangelist  saith,  that  He  also  looked  about  upon  them  when 
asking  these   questions,  that  by  His  ve^y  eye  He  might  win 

'  "This  is  the  first  mention,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "of  counsel  being  taken  by 
the  Pharisees  to  put  our  Lord  to  death.  Mark  iii.  6  joins  ^/le  Herodians  with 
them  ;  which  circumstance,  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  i6,  Mark  xii.  13,  seems 
to  make  it  probable  that  this  happened  not  in  Galilee  but  Jerusalem." — Greek 
Test.  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

2  Mark  iii.  6. 
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them  over,  but  not  even  so  did  they  become  better.  And  yet 
here  He  speaks  only,  whereas  elsewhere  in  many  cases  He 
heals  by  laying  on  of  hands  also.  But  nevertheless,  none  of 
these  things  made  them  meek  :  rather,  while  the  man  was 
healed,  they  by  his  health  became  worse  (for  they  were  filled 
with  rage). 

"  For  His  desire,  indeed,  was  to  cure  them  before  him,  and 
He  tried  innumerable  ways  of  healing,  both  by  what  He  did 
in  their  presence,  and  by  what  He  said ;  but  since  their 
malady  after  all  was  incurable.  He  proceeded  to  the  work. 
TJien  saith  He  to  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand,  and  he 
stretched  it  forth,  and  it  was  restored  whole  like  the  other. 
What  then  did  they  ?  They  go  forth,  it  is  said,  and  take 
counsel  together  to  slay  Him.  They  had  received  no  injury, 
yet  they  went  about  to  slay  Him.  So  great  an  evil  is  envy. 
For  not  against  strangers  only,  but  even  against  our  own,  is 
it  ever  warring.  And  St.  Mark  saith,  "  they  took  this  counsel 
with  the  Herodians."^ 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  the  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  "  dealt 
with  the  Sabbath  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day .''  "  that  they  might  accuse  Him.  Our  Lord  by 
word  and  deed  replies,  it  is  lawful  to  heal  a  man,  to  pull 
a  sheep  out  of  a  pit  ;  yes,  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Our  "  Lord  set  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  in  the  midst,"  that  by  the  sight  He  might  subdue  them  ; 
that,  overcome  by  the  spectacle,  they  might  cast  away  their 
wickedness,  and  out  of  a  kind  of  shame  towards  the  man 
cease  from  their  savage  ways.  But  they,  ungentle  and  in- 
human, chose  rather  to  hurt  the  fame  of  Christ,  than  to  see 
this  person  made  whole  ;  in  both  ways  betraying  their  wicked- 
ness— by  their  warring  against  Christ,  and  by  their  doing  so 
with  such  contentiousness,  as  even  to  treat  with  despite  His 
mercies  to  other  men.  Being  well  assured  that  He  would 
doubtless  proceed  to  the  healing,  they  hastened  to  take  Him 
beforehand  with  their  question,  thinking  in  this  way  to  hinder 
Him.  And  this  is  why  they  asked  "  Is  it  law^ful  ?  "  not  for 
information,  but  that  they  might  accuse  Him.  Yet  surely  the 
work  was  enough,  if  it  was  really  their  wish  to  accuse  Him  ; 
but  they  desired  to  find  a  handle  in  His  words  too,  preparing 

'  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostomonthe  Gospel  of  St.  Mattheio,  part  ii.  pp.  566,  567. 
{^Library  of  the  Fathers.) 
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for  themselves  beforehand  an  abundance  of  arguments.  But 
He  in  His  love  towards  man  doth  this  also  :  He  answers 
them  teaching  his  own  meekness,  and  turning  it  all  back  on 
them,  and  points  out  their  inhumanity.  And  he  setteth  the 
man  in  the  midst,  not  in  fear  of  them,  but  endeavouring  to 
profit  them,  and  move  them  to  pity.^  And  He  saith,  "  Where- 
fore it  is  laivful  to  do  ivell  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

The  broad  principle,  then,  which  the  "  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath "  lays  down  about  His  own  day,  over  which  He  claims 
lordship  and  sovereignty,  is  this,  that  not  only  is  it  lawful  to  heal 
a  man,  or  draw  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit,  but  to  do  good  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  its  widest  sense,  to  the  inferior  animals,  to  man's 
body,  to  man's  soul,  as  the  highest  and  best  product  of 
created  love.  In  other  words.  He  inculcated  the  duty  of 
"  rightful  Sabbath  activity,"  both  on  its  negative  and  positive 
aspects — what  not  to  do,  and  what  to  do,  on  the  sacred  day 
of  rest  and  worship,  the  Christian  Sabbath  of  "  the  Son  of 
Man." 

(i)  Now,  it  is  obvious,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  not  to  do  any 
work,  daily,  usual,  for  gain,  as  such,  on  the  Lord's  day.  We 
must  lay  aside  our  daily  avocations,  our  usual  duties,  our 
accustomed  toil,  whether  it  be  sweat  of  brain  or  brow,  the  six 
days'  work  (which  is  as  much  commanded  as  the  seventh  day 
rest)  must  be  all  laid  aside,  as  much  as  possible.  Our  work  must 
cease  for  the  time  whether  we  toil  in  mere  labour  as  handicrafts- 
men, or  may  be  engaged  in  skilled  work.  Or  if  we  are  devoted 
to  literary  work,  or  to  scientific  pursuits,  or  artistic  productions, 
or  engaged  in  professional  studies  or  practice,  we  must  lay 
them  also  aside.  They  are  our  work  appointed,  "  It  is  only," 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  has 
well  put  it,  "  when  rest  would  be  productive  of  unrest  that  it  may 
be  broken  in  upon.  Under  this  rule  naturally  fall  all  needed 
care  of  the  sick,  of  children,  and  of  the  aged.  This  rule  will 
also  permit  all  such  light  care  for  the  cleanliness  and  orderli- 
ness of  the  household,  as,  being  intermitted,  would  destroy  the 
sense  of  repose  in  the  case  of  cleanly  and  orderly  people. 
Dirt  and  confusion  would  sorely  disturb  the  Sabbath  of  the 
wise.  This  rule  again  will  justify  all  needed  care  of  the  lower 
domestic  animals,  whose  suffering  from  neglect  would  cause 
no  less  suffering  to  the  sympathetic  beholder.     Clearly  also, 

'  Homily  xi.     (St.  Chrysostom.) 
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effort  Is  right  when  devoted  to  save  men  from  suffering  or 
death.  Our  Saviour's  teaching  warrants  all  these  exceptions. 
We  are  permitted  to  do  good,  for  thereby  we  do  but  follow 
in  His  footsteps  who  has  ever  worked  and  still  works  on 
the  Sabbath,  doing  all  things  needed  for  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  human  and  animal  life."  In  other  words, 
works  of  necessity,  piety,  and  charity  may  be  done.  But 
the  old-world  law  ran,  "  In  It  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any 
of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  Is  within  thy  gates, 
that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well 
as  thou."  1 

(2)  Nor  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  fasting, 
of  gloom,  or  austerity.  This  was  one  side  of  the  errors  into 
which  some  of  the  Jews  fell.  They  cast  a  gloom  on  the  joy, 
which  the  faithful  should  cherish  on  this  holy  day.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  of  them  fasted  to  the  close  of  the  day.  To  this 
custom  the  Emperor  Augustus  alludes,  when,  having  remained 
a  whole  day  without  meat,  he  wrote  to  Tiberius  that  a  Jew 
Hid  not  better  observe  the  fast  of  the  Sabbath  than  he  had 
observed  it  that  day.  "  The  heathen  fancied,"  says  Dr.  Hessey, 
"  some  of  them,  that  It  was  a  day  of  mere  superstitious  idle- 
ness ;  others,  that  It  was  a  fast.  The  latter  fancy  may  be  In 
part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  '  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment,' tJie  Fast  of  the  Jews,  Is  called  in  Scripture  a  Sabbath. 
But  both  this  and  the  other  resulted  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  extreme  rigour  with  w^hlch  the  Pharisees  were  found 
observing  it,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Jews.  Hence  Tacitus,  in  his  confused  notice  of 
Jewish  history  and  customs,  has  these  words  :  '  Continuum 
sex  dierum  Iter  emensi,  Ebraei  septlmo,  pulsis  cultorlbus, 
obtlnuere  terras  in  quibus  urbs  et  templum  dicata  sunt.  .  .  . 
Septlm^o  die  otium  placuisse  ferunt,  quia  Is  finem  laborum 
tulerat.  .  .  .  Dein,  blandiente  Inertia,  septlmum  quoque  annum 
ignaviae  datum.'  Hence  Suetonius  cites  Octavius  as  saying, 
*  Ne  Judaeus  quidem,  mi  Tiberi,  tam  dlllgenter  Sabbatis  jeju- 
nium  servat,  quam  ego  hodle  servavl.'  Hence  Justin  says  of 
Moses,  '  Quo  (scilicet  ad  montem  Synse),  septem  dierum  jeju- 
nio  per  deserta  Arablse  cum  populo  suo  fatlgatus  cum  tandem 

'  Dent.  V.  14. 
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venisset,  septimum  diem,  more  gentis,  Sabbatum  appellatum.' 
The  passage  in  Juvenal — 

'  Sed  pater  in  causa  est,  cui  septima  quaeque  fuit  lux, 
Ignava,  et  partem  vitee  non  attigit  ullam.' 

and  those  in  Martial,  Persius,  Ovid,  and  Petronius  will  occur 
to  us  all."  1 

They  have  distorted  also  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  of  ceasing  from  labour.  The  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's 
time  were  strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  on  this 
account,  over  this  very  Sabbath  question,  our  Lord  and  His 
opponents  came  most  frequently  in  collision,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  we  do  not  find  even  them  objecting  to  social  entertain- 
ments on  that  day.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  their  super- 
stitiousness  are  recorded.  It  was  wrong  to  heal  a  sick  person 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  was  wrong  for  that  person,  after  he 
had  been  healed,  to  take  up  his  bed  and  carry  it  to  his  house. 
It  was  wrong  for  the  disciples,  as  they  walked  through  the 
cornfields  on  the  Sabbath  day,  to  gather  corn  and  rub  it  from 
the  ears  with  their  hands.  A  perversion  of  a  text  in  Exodus 
was  the  foundation  of  the  limitation  of  bodily  exercise  to  what 
was  called  a  Sabbath  day's  journey.  The  Rabbinical  doctors 
proceeded  even  further.  They  invented  thirty-nine  negative 
precepts  concerning  things  not  to  be  done  on  that  day,  besides 
many  others  which  were  appendages  to  them.  Two  of  them 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole  :  "  Grass  may  not  be 
walked  upon,  lest  it  should  be  bruised,  which  would  be  a  sort 
of  threshing  ;  "  "  Nailed  shoes  may  not  be  worn  on  that  day, 
for  this  would  be  to  bear  a  burden  ; "  instances  these  of  almost 
grotesque  misinterpretation  of  Scripture.  Each  of  those  thirty- 
nine  includes  the  minutice,  and  not  only  the  minutiae,  and 
things  directly  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  society,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  the  precept.  Some  have  even  scrupled  to  defend 
their  own  lives  on  that  day  against  their  enemies  ;  witness 
the  cases  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  Pompey,  after  him,  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Some  others, 
the  Doritheans,  a  branch  of  the  Samaritans,  imposed  a  law  of 
abiding  the  whole  day  in  whatever  place  they  were  found  by 
the  Sabbath,  The  day  is  not,  therefore,  one  of  fasting,  gloom, 
or  microscopic  and  formalistic  scrupulosity. 

(3)  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 

*  Dr.  Hessey's  Siinday,  p.  121. 
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day  of  luxury  or  frivolity.  Many  of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  looked  upon  the  day  as  one  of  gloomy  austerity  or  rigid 
fasting.  But  the  greater  number  espoused  the  opposite  side, 
and,  under  a  presumption  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  promised 
the  Divine  approbation  to  those  that  "  make  the  Sabbath  their 
delight,"  they  took  the  greater  precaution  to  avoid  whatever 
might  make  them  sad.  They  imposed  a  law  to  make  three 
meals  that  day.  They  regarded  fasting  the  day  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  Sabbath  as  a  crime,  lest  it  should 
disturb  their  joy.  They  allowed  more  time  for  sleep  than 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week  ;  they  had  fine  dresses  for  the 
Sabbath  ;  they  reserved  the  best  food  and  the  most  delicious 
wines  to  honour  the  festival  :  this  is  what  they  called  making 
the  Sabbath  a  delight !  This  induced  Plutarch  to  believe 
that  they  celebrated  this  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and 
that  the  word  "  Sabbath  "  was  derived  from  the  Greek  sebazein, 
a  word  appropriate  to  the  licentious  practices  indulged  in  the 
festivals  of  this  false  god.  They  affirm,  on  not  attaining  the 
sublime  of  devotion,  that  the  cause  is  a  deficiency  of  rejoicing. 
They  even  presume  that  this  joy  reaches  to  hell,  and  that  the 
souls  of  Jews  condemned  to  its  torments  have  a  respite  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Evident  it  is  that  all  these  notions  and  licen- 
tious customs  have  originated  from  an  imaginary  superstition, 
and  not  from  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  Jews  were  not  alone 
in  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance. Even  in  England,  and  after  the  Reformation,  there 
was  a  similar  rebound  from  a  previous  state  of  things,  and 
great  laxity  obtained.  The  Church  of  Rome  had  placed 
Sabbath  observance  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  saints' 
days  and  holydays  by  virtue  of  ecclesiastical  authority  alone  ; 
and  this  lowered  and  divided  consecration  ^  of  the  day  was 
found  in  the  same  Church  united  with  a  lowered  and  divided 

*  "The  days  now  made  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  both  as  to  origin  and  as  to 
observance,  with  the  Lord's  day,  were  either  not  kept  at  all  as  holy  days  (they 
were  too  numerous  for  that,  compatibly  with  the  business  of  life),  or  they  became 
holidays  of  the  worst  kind,  mere  excuses  for  licentiousness.  And  the  desecration 
of  these  involved  with  it  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  multitude  did 
not  pause  to  make  subtle  distinctions.  Perhaps  even  the  Lord's  day  was  then 
worse  observed  than  the  other  days,  for,  in  spite  of  the  Church,  men  had  a  vague 
impression  that  it  was  one  of  specially  allowed  intermission  of  ordinary  employ- 
ments. This  they  interpreted  to  mean  of  more  special  permission  of  dissipation 
than  the  other  days  noted  in  the  Kalendar." — Dr.  Hessey's  Sunday  since  the 
Refor/iiation,  p.  162. 
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allegiance    to  the    one    only    God.      Moreover,    that    Church 
having  taught  men  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  fourth 
commandment,   when    they   were  released   from   the  Roman 
yoke  they  cast  off  all  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day,  together 
with  the  Church  days  which  had  been  unwarrantably  asso- 
ciated with  it  on  equal  terms.     "^Hence,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  in  this  country,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  "  a  great 
laxity  ensued,  and  the  sacred  character  of  the  day  was  griev- 
ously disregarded.     If  a  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  work,  it 
was  made  a  day  for  licence  in  iniquity  ;  so  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Homilies,  '  God  was  more  dishonoured  and  the 
devil  was  better  served  on  the  Sunday,  than  upon  all  the  days 
of  the  week  besides.'  ^    Indeed,  throughout  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  its  sacred  character  greatly  forgotten  ; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Queen's  'Injunctions'  Sundays  classed  with  other  holidays,  with 
an  express  declaration  to  the  effect,  that '  if  for  any  scrupulosity 
or  grudge  of  conscience  some  should  superstitiously  abstain 
from  working  on  these  days  they  shall  grievously  offend.' "  ^ 
"  We  have    happily,"    continues    this    same    writer,    "  in    this 
country  learned  since  then  to  cherish  a  better  reverence  for 
the   fourth   commandment,  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in 
our  Churches,  and  to  rest  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's  day 
upon  its  authority,  in  contradistinction  from  all  other  days  ; 
and  hence,  notwithstanding  many  shortcomings  and  wrong- 
doings in  this  very  thing,  the  day  which  it  blesses  and  com- 
mands is  to  a  great  extent  publicly  honoured  and  observed, 
with  a  corresponding  good  effect  on  our  national  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  Creator  and  Redeemer.     But  a  '  Conti- 
nental Sunday,'  at  any  rate,  wherever  the  fourth  command- 
ment   is    lightly    esteemed,   is    proverbially  a   different  thing 
from  what  ours,  by  God's  blessing,  still  continues  to  be  :  and 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  natural  accompaniments  is  more  like 
what  the  Sabbath  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and   King 
James'  '  Book  of  Sports  '  were  calculated  to  produce  among 


us."  3 


(4)  Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,'^ 

'   Homily,  Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,  part  i. 

^  Wilkins'  Concilia,  iv.  1 14,  injunct.  20. 

'  Dr.  Jacobs'  Prize  Essay  on  The  Sabbath,  p.  82.  *  Vol.  ii.  11 26. 
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tells  US  that  not  only  were  all  proceedings  at  law  forbidden 
and  suspended  on  this  day,  except  such  as  were  of  absolute 
necessity  or  great  charity,  as  the  manumission  of  slaves,  but 
all  other  secular  and   servile  labour  and  employments  were 
superseded  on  this  day,  except  only  such  as  men  were  called 
to  by  necessity  or  some  great  charity  ;  as  earing  and  harvest, 
which  at  first  were  allowed  on  this  day,  that  men  might  not 
be  disappointed  of  their  seasons  ;  and  the  visiting  of  prisoners 
by  the  bishops  and  judges,  which  was  so  far  from  intrenching 
upon  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  that  it  was  a  necessary  office  of 
mercy  and  charity  which  the  laws  enjoined  them.     Eusebius, 
in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  takes  notice  of  two  laws  made  by 
him  in  relation  to  his  army,  whom  he  obliged  to  rest  from  all 
military  exercise  on  this  day.     And  whereas  some  of  them 
were  heathen  and  some  Christians,  by  the  first  law  he  obliged 
that  part  of  the  army  which  was  Christian  to  repair  with  all 
diligence  to  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  that  they  might  have 
more  liberty  and  leisure  to  attend  their  prayers  there,  he  dis- 
charged them   from   all   other  business  and  employment   on 
that  day.     As  for  the  other  part  of  the  army,  which  were  still 
heathens,  he  obliged  them  by  a  second  law  to  repair  to  the 
open  fields,  and  there,  having  laid  aside  their  arms,  with  one 
consent,  upon  a  signal  given,  with  hands  and  minds  lift  up  to 
heaven,  to   address  their  supplication  to  God,   the    supreme 
King  of  all.     And  for  this  end  he  gave  them  a  prayer  of  his 
own    composing,  not   willing,   says  the    historian,   that    they 
should  confide  in  their  spear  or  armour,  or  in  the  strength  of 
their  bodies,  but  acknowledge  the  supreme  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  good  things,  and  that  they  should  think  it  their 
duty  to  make  solemn  supplication  to  Him.    "  Another  thing," 
says   Bingham,   "which   the   Christian   laws  took  care  of,   to 
secure  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Lord's  day,  was  that  no 
ludicrous  sports,  or  games,  or  recreations,  however  allowable 
at  other  times,  should  be  followed  or  frequented  on  this  day. 
There  are  two  famous  laws  of  Theodosius  senior,  and  his 
grandson,  Theodosius  junior,  to  this  purpose  in  the  Theodosian 
code.     The  first  peremptorily  forbids  any  one,  who  either  by 
his    office   or  otherwise   had   any  concern  in    exhibiting   the 
public  games  to  the  people,  to  gratify  them  with  anything  of 
this  kind  on  the  Lord's  day,  whether  it  were  a  gymnastical 
exercise   of  gladiators   in   the   theatre,  or  a  stage  play,  or  a 
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horse  race  in  the  cirque,  or  a  hunting  and  fighting  of  wild 
beasts  ;  lest  the  worship  of  God  should  be  disturbed  and  con- 
founded with  any  such  entertainments  as  these."  And  not 
only  was  all  fasting  prohibited  on  this  day,  even  in  the  time 
of  Lent,  Tertullian  saying  in  general  that  they  counted  it 
a  crime  to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  even  the  kneeling 
posture  in  prayer  was  forbidden,  and  all  prayers  were  offered 
standing,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  "  And  we 
scarce  meet  with  any  exception  to  this,"  ^  says  Bingham, 
"  except  it  were  in  the  case  of  penitents  under  public  dis- 
cipline, whom  the  canons  oblige  to  pray  kneeling,  even  upon 
the  days  of  relaxation,"  quoting  a  long  catena  of  authorities. 

(5)  Lastly,  this  sacred  day  must  not  be  a  d/a?tk  day,  a 
day  of  emptiness,  with  no  religious  duties  to  perform.  Why 
do  people  find  the  day  so  long,  the  duties  so  wearisome,"  the 
time  hang  so  heavily  on  their  hands,  the  services  so  dull  and 
lifeless  if  they  attend  them,  and  the  long  drawn  out  hours  so 
tedious  if  they  do  not,  saying  with  the  profane  men  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Amos,  "  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone 
that  we  may  sell  corn,  and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat  ?  "  Is  it  not  because  the  day  is  wanting  in  "  rightful 
Sabbath  activity  "  ?  "  For  the  folly  and  sin  of  most  men  is," 
says  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  "  they  begin  by  making  the 
Sunday  a  blank  day.  And  then  because  it  is  blank,  and 
because  a  blank  is  intolerable,  it  becomes  a  disregarded,  a 
worldly,  a  profane  day.  The  root  of  the  mischief  lies,  where 
most  roots  of  evil  lie,  in  a  wrong  emptiness.  Can  we  wonder 
that  such  unfilled  Sundays  as  most  persons  spend  grow  listless 
and  weary  ?  and  that  from  the  listlessness  and  weariness,  they 
are  glad  to  fly  and  find  a  refuge  any  where  ?  We  know 
indeed  that  the  first  requisite  is  what  no  teaching,  no  human 
power  whatsoever  can  give,  a  taste  for  spiritual  things  ;  a 
mind  set  to  the  holy  and  the  heavenly ;  aspirations  and 
capabilities  of  delight,  such  as  only  the  Holy  Ghost  can 
impart  to  a  man.  But  why  do  we  not  possess  these  ?  why  do 
we  not  pray  for  them  especially  every  Sunday  morning  ?  why 
do  we  not  cultivate  more,  that  fitness  and  capacity  for  the 
only  real  and  satisfying  pleasure  ?  Think  you  that  we  are 
not  responsible  for  the  want  of  that  taste  .''  a  vague  mind,  a 
dull  feeling,  a  long  day,  each  time  the  Sunday  comes  round 

^  Bingham,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11 28-1 134. 
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week  after  week,  what  is  it  but  an  absolute  proof  that  heaven 
is  still  very  far  off,  that  the  bright  and  beautiful  world  is  not 
our  own  place,  that  were  we  to  die  this  night  we  could  not  go 
there  ?  For  how  could  we  go  to  heaven  when  heaven  would 
be  no  heaven  to  us.  Yet  every  man,  when  he  dies,  goes  to 
'  his  own  place,'  goes  to  that  place  in  which  his  life  has  been 
giving  him  a  property."^  In  other  words  the  day  shiDuld  be 
one  of  "  rightful  Sabbath  activity." 

II.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  positive  side  of  the  subject, 
and  see  what  we  should  do  on  this  sacred  day  of  rest.     The 
word  Sabbath  means  rest,  and  the  primal  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted as  the  rest  of  Creation.     But  when  we   say  rest,  we 
mean  the  rest  not  of  an  animal,  but  that  of  a  man,  a  sentient, 
intelligent  and  spiritual  being,  an  heir  of  immortality.     Man's 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  all  require  rest  and 
refreshment.     Even  God,  we  are  told  in  remarkable  language, 
rested  and  "  was  refreshed."     "  There  cannot  be  much  ques- 
tion," says  the  secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society, 
"but  that  the  prominent  element  in  Sabbath  observance  is  that 
of  rest — abstinence  from  whatever  constitutes  the  work  of  life. 
On  the  Sabbath  let  all  processes  of  manufacture  cease  ;  all  the 
world's  business  of  buying  and  selling  be  intermitted  ;  let  the 
spade  and  the  plough  rest  on  the  field,  the  thresher  in  the  barn, 
and  the  beast  of  burden  in  the  stable  ;  let  the  loom  be  still,  the 
blast  furnace  be  banked  up,  and  the  charge  of  the  gas  retort 
be    retained  to  keep  up   the    heat  for  the    morrow  ;    let  the 
exchange  be  silent  ;  let  the  office  and  the  bank  be  still  and 
untrodden,  and  no  weary  clerks  toil  by  gaslight  behind  closed 
shutters.     Care  and  provision  will  enable  every  shop  in  the 
land  to  be  closed,  and  trade  in  even  the  more  perishable  com- 
modities to  be  avoided.     Only  the  druggist  need  be  at  his 
post,  and  even  in  his  case  there  will  be  little  to  do  if  only 
necessary    things    be    done.       Every   railway   servant,    every 
omnibus  and  cab  attendant,  should  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
from  his  work.     The  mail  should  cease  for  that  day,  and  the 
postman  have  his  rest.     In  the  family  there  should  be  rest  for 
every  servant,   and   in  the  school  for  every  tutor.     Let. law- 
books be  closed,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  be  untouched,  and  the 
field  of  science  for  that  day  be  untilled." 

'  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  Prebsadary  of  Chichester,  preached  at 
Christ  Church,  Brighton. 
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(2)  These  views  may  be  a  little  Utopian,  but  we  hope  they 
may  one  day  become  realized  facts  in  the  "  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth,"  wherein  will  dwell  righteousness.     This  would 
leave  the   day   of  rest   free   for  "  rightful   Sabbath   activity." 
Assuredly,  a  chief  part  of  that  activity  will  be  displayed  in 
attending  public  worship.     On  every  Sunday,  unless  any  par- 
ticular circumstance  prevent,   every  one    should    attend    the 
public  services  of  his  Church  twice.     "  To  the  discovery  of  the 
special  duties   commanded   and   offices   permitted,"  says    the 
learned,  though  quaint  Bishop   Prideaux,   "  these  words   our 
God,  our  neigJiboiir,  and  otirselves,  like  a  mercurial  finger,  will 
direct  our  journey,  amidst  the  several  turnings  of  this  present 
world."     These  three  are  principally  aimed  at  in  those  pious 
duties,   which  on  this  day  have  been  commended  to  us,  ®r 
rather  imposed  on  us  by  the  acts  and  practice  of  the  apostles. 
First,  "the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread  and  hear 
the  word,"  which,  without  solemn  and  prefatory  prayers,  were 
a  faint  devotion.^     This  is  the  honour  due  to  God.     "  Collec- 
tions "   are  secondly  appointed.^     This  is  in  reference  to  our 
neigJibour.     And  last  of  all,  St.  John  "  was  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day."^     This  in  relation  to  ourselves  ;  that  so,  our  pious 
contemplations,  borne  by  the  wings  of  the  spirit,  may  ascend 
on  high,  "  even  to  those  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  salva- 
tion."    Therefore,  upon  this  day,  God's  people  are  to  meet  in 
the  congregation,  to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  hear  the 
word  ;  alms  to  be  given,  and  godly  meditations  to  be  cherished 
with  our  best  endeavours.     From  whence  ariseth  that,  as  an 
accessory  in  the  Gospel  which  was  a  principal  in   the  law  of 
Moses,  rest  from  servile  work  and  from  the  ordinary  works  of 
our  vocation.     The  learned  Bingham — grounding  his  remarks 
upon  Justin  Martyr's  account  of  the  observances  of  a  Chris- 
tian   Sabbath — says,  "  we    must    note    the    great    care    and 
concern  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  they  have  left  us  several 
demonstrations  ;  first,  in  that  they  paid  a  ready  and  constant 
attendance    upon    all    the    offices    and    solemnities    of  public 
divine  worship.     They  did  not  only  rest  from  bodily  labour 
and   secular    business,  but  spent  the    day   in    such    employ- 
ments as  were  proper   to  set  forth    the    glory  of  the    Lord, 
to  whose  honour  the  day  is  devoted,  i.e.  in  holding  religious 
'  Acts  XX.  *  I  Cor.  xvi.  ^  Rev.  i. 
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assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  the  several  parts  of  divine 
service,  psalmody,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching, 
praying,  and  receiving  the  communion,  all  which  were  the 
constant  service  of  this  day ;  and  such  was  the  flaming 
zeal  of  these  pious  votaries,  that  nothing  but  sickness,  or 
a  great  necessity,  or  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  could 
detain  them  from  it  ;  and  then,  also,  care  was  taken  that  the 
chief  part  of  it,  the  communion,  was  administered  to  them  by 
the  hands  of  the  deacons,  who  carried  it  to  those  who  were 
sick  or  in  prison,  that,  as  far  as  was  possible,  they  might  com- 
municate still  with  the  public  congregation."  This  great  care 
for  the  duties  of  the  Lord's  day,  was  further  shown  (2)  from 
their  zeal  in  frequenting  religious  assemblies  even  in  times  of 
persecution  ;  (3)  from  their  studious  observation  of  the  vigils, 
or  nocturnal  assemblies,  preceding  the  Lord's  day ;  (4)  from 
their  attendance  on  sermons  in  many  places  twice  on  this  day  ; 
(5)  from  their  attendance  on  evening  prayers  when  there  was 
no  sermon  ;  (6)  from  the  censures  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day — this  "  Queen  of  Days." 

(3)  Of  the  other  hours  of  the  day  a  part,  such  as  every  one's 
own  conscience  must  prescribe,  should  certainly  be  passed 
in  strictly  devotional  private  exercises,  whereby  the  soul, 
raising  itself  above  the  week  day  worldliness,  prepares  itself 
for  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  coming  week,  enjoys  the 
presence  and  fellowship  of  God  and  His  saints,  and  gradually 
meetens  itself  for  a  higher  and  perfect  condition.  It  is  the 
day  of  soul  culture  as  such — a  day  of  forethought,  self- 
restraint,  recollection  and  unselfishness.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  Sabbath  be  anything,  there  should  be 
some  directly  religious  readings,  to  inform  the  mind,  and  purify 
the  heart.  And  further,  that  a  higher  and  more  sacred  tone 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  conversation  of  that  day,  with 
whomsoever  that  conversation  may  be.  And  if  besides,  some 
portion  of  every  Sunday  could  be  spent  in  some  work  of 
piety  and  love,  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  or  to  the  afflicted, 
the  great  intention  of  that  day  would  be  more  fufiUed,  and  its 
spirit  would  be  better  carried  out. 

(4)  But  as  there  is  no  true  Sabbath  without  rest  and  no 
true  rest  without  worship,  so  there  is  no  true  worship  without 
service.     On  this  day,  upon  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  works 
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of  piety,  necessity,  and  charity  may  be  done.  It  is  the  day 
for  Bible-classes,  Sunday-schools,  visiting  the  sick,  reading  to 
the  infirm  and  sick,  and  for  evangelization  of  every  kind. 
Here  is  scope  enough  for  "  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day," 
to  man's  soul,  man's  body,  even  to  the  inferior  animals,  but 
"  how  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep."  To  go  no  further, 
why  is  it  a  complaint,  almost  universal,  that  we  find  it  so 
difficult  to  get  Sunday-school  male  teachers,  but  because  this 
is  not  recognized  as  it  should  be.  The  Sunday  should  be  the 
day  of  religious  activity  in  some  shape  or  way — both  in  the 
house  of  God  and  out  of  it.  In  connection  with  the  public 
service,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  there  are  many  things 
which  must  be  done.  Buildings  must  be  warmed  and  lighted, 
opened  and  closed,  and  strangers  attended  to.  There  must  be 
the  proper  and  efficient  direction  of  the  service  of  praise  ;  and 
the  carrying  out  of  all  duties  which  tend  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  congregations.  Much  blessed  service  in  furtherance  of 
gospel  proclamation,  may  also  be  done  by  the  strong  and  able 
going  to  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  and  leading  them  tenderly  to 
the  house  of  God.  Such  kindly  service  would  enable  large 
numbers  of  sickly  and  aged  persons  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  now  practically 
shut  up  at  home.  Consider  also  that  there  are  very  large 
numbers  of  persons  bedridden,  or  stricken  down  by  acute  or 
chronic  sicknesses,  for  whom  much  holy  service  may  be  done. 
They  need  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  or  the  awakening 
ministry  of  the  word.  Moreover,  their  attendants  or  nurses 
may  be  relieved  for  the  time,  by  the  kind  presence  of  Christian 
visitors,  and  may  both  obtain  rest  and  an  opportunity  of  going 
up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Such  service  in  homes  and 
hospitals  would  be  entirely  in  accord  with  the  very  design,  for 
which  the  Sabbath  is  given  us  of  God. 

Think  again  of  the  young.  A  noble  army  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  always  serve  them,  and  find  in  this  service 
a  very  happy  and  fruitful  use  for  a  portion  of  the  Lord's  day. 
But  there  are  not  Sunday-school  teachers  enough.  Many 
Christian  persons,  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  ought 
to  join  this  army,  and  go  forth  to  learn  the  blessedness  of 
doing  good.  Tens  of  thousands  of  teacherless  children  are 
in  our  streets,  who  might  be  gathered  in,  and  trained  in 
the  word  of  God,  were  Christians  less  selfish,  less  given  to 
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turning  the  Lord's  day  into  a  time  of  mere  purposeless  repose. 
It  is  thus  by  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men — 
with  whom  we  are  connected  in  social,  domestic,  or  parochial 
relationship,  regarding  the  common  wants  of  man,  even  of 
domestic  animals — that  we  find  the  exercise  of  that  "  rightful 
Sabbath  activity,"  which  will  make  Sunday  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  not  only  to  those  around  us,  but  also  to  our  own 
souls.  Then  will  it  be  not  a  weary  day,  but  "  a  delight,  holy 
to  the  Lord  and  honourable."  It  is  not  the  day  for  pleasure, 
the  chief  day  for  visiting  or  entertainments,  for  picture  galleries, 
museums,  or  halls  of  recreation  in  any  shape  or  way,  but, 
speaking  both  from  a  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point, a  day  of  religious  activity.  It  is  a  day  of  rest,  of 
worship,  of  holy  joy,  and  of  earnest  and  active  benevolence 
all  round. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sermon, 
to  mention  even  a  tithe  of  the  methods  in  which  the  ingenuity 
of  Christian  love  might  find  expression,  by  a  well-directed 
and  soul-sustaining  "  rightful  Sabbath  activity." 

"  What  would  be  the  result,"  to  conclude  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  just  ^  quoted,  "  if  these  views  of  Sabbath  service  were 
generally  acted  upon  ?  There  would  be  less  weariness  among 
Christians,  less  addiction  to  the  light  literature  of  religion, 
or  to  mere  music,  to  fill  in  those  portions  of  the  holy  day 
not  given  to  public,  social,  and  private  worship  :  there  would 
be  less  needless  sleep,  less  long  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  less  loungering  and  loitering,  and  less  tendency 
to  limit  the  Lord's  day  to  certain  ecclesiastical  hours,  or  to 
make  it  as  brief  as  may  be,  by  late  rising  and  early  retirement 
to  bed.  These  negative  results  are  not  to  be  despised.  There 
would  be  also  more  true  happiness,  more  lightness  of  heart, 
more  joy  in  God,  more  evident  growing  up  into  Jesus  Christ 
in  all  things,  more  adequate  influence  exercised  on  the  needy, 
weary  and  groaning  masses  round  about  us,  more  distinct 
evidence  afforded  that  Christianity  is  a  reality,  a  power,  and 
an  enjoyment.  Souls  would  be  largely  benefited,  the  Church 
increased,  the  enemies  of  religion  made  ashamed,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  abundantly  glorified."  "Wherefore  it 
is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

*   The  Lord's  Day,  a  Day  of  Service,  p.  28. 


*  "JEWISH    CONDEMNATION   OF   JESUS    CHRIST 
AS  A  SABBATH-BREAKER." 

John  ix.  i6. 

'"'EAeyoj'  ouj/  sk  twv  ^aptaalocv  rives'     Ovtos  6  &v9pci)Tros  ovk  'icrri  irapa  rod  @eov 
on  TO  (xd^^aTov  ov  rripu.      &Woi  e\iyov  Tlus  dilvarai  &v6pciiiros  afiuprooAos  Toiavra 

* '  Scinditur  incertum  studia  in  contraria  vulgus." 

Virgil. 

The  great  battle-field  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  adversaries 
were  perpetually  engaged  was  undoubtedly  the  Sabbath 
question.  Herein  took  place  some  of  the  fiercest  passages 
of  arms  in  the  warfare  of  logomachy,  and  herein  the  dis- 
comfiture of  our  Lord's  enemies  was  completed.  Into  it  they 
descended  with  a  light  heart,  feeling  assured  of  success,  and 
from  it  they  retired  with  rage  and  madness.  It  was  after  one 
of  these  encounters,  the  miracle  of  healing  the  withered  hand, 
and  when  the  Pharisees  had  been  convicted  out  of  their  own 
mouth  by  a  merciless  and  pitiless  logic,  that  they  took  counsel 
with  the  Herodians  to  put  the  supposed  Sabbath-breaker  to 
death  and  to  silence  Him  in  that  way. 

Our  Lord  performed  no  fewer  than  seven  cures  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  which  are  recorded  in  the  gospel  history  :  that 
of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  ;  ^  that  of 
Simon's  wife's  mother  ;  that  of  the  impotent  man  of  Bethesda  ; 
that  of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand  ;  this  case  of  the  man 
born  blind  ;  ^  that  of  the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  ; 
and   of  the  man  who  had    the  dropsy.     No  doubt   there  is 

*  Mark  i.  21.  *  John  ix.  i6. 
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an  intimation  of  many  more,  as  for  instance,  when  we  are 
told  in  a  general  way  that  "  He  healed  many  that  were  sick 
of  diverse  diseases  and  cast  out  many  devils,^  and  it  may  be 
that  the  "  one  work  "  to  which  our  Lord  alludes  ^  was  not  any 
of  the  miracles  which  has  been  recorded  at  length,  but  one  to 
which  we  have  no  further  allusion  than  that  contained  in 
those  verses.  However,  as  we  said  before,  there  are  as  many 
as  seven^  recorded  cures  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  owing  to  these  cures  being  effected  on  that 
particular  day  that  stirred  the  ill-will  of  our  Lord's  adversaries 
against  Him,  and  which  was  used  by  them  as  a  pretext  for 
accusing  Him.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  miracle 
of  the  withered  hand  and  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  one  born 
blind.  And  it  was  this  which  enabled  our  Lord  to  point  out 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Sabbatical  institution,  to  show  what  works 
— of  necessity,  piety,  and  charity — might  be  performed  on  it, 
and  to  free  it  from  the  subtle  glosses  of  Rabbinism.  But  it 
was  undoubtedly  our  Lord's  attitude  towards  the  Sabbath 
which  led  up  to  this  "Jewish  condemnation  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  Sabbath-breaker." 

Between  our  Lord's  second  and  third  Passover,  four  similar 
deeds  of  mercy  occurred,  which  were  the  first  opportunities- 
seized  upon  by  the  Pharisees  as  pretences  for  displaying  that 
hatred  to  His  person  and  mission,  which  His  teaching  and 
miracles  had  by  this  time  excited.  P'irst  at  Bethesda's  pool, 
that  house  of  mercy  with  its  five  porches,*  a  poor  impotent 
man,  who  lay  on  the  margin  of  that  spirit-stirred  pool  for 
"  thirty  and  eight  years,"  in  that  case  was  healed.  This  man 
\w2iS  commanded  to  carry  away,  as  an  illustration  or  part  of 
that  miraculous  cure,  the  miserable  rug  or  coverlet  which 
served  as  his  bed,  and  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  poor 

*  Mark  i.  34.  ^  John  vii.  21-23. 

^  "It  is  important  to  observe  how  often  and  how  largely  He  (Christ)  dwelt 
upon  this  subject.  Not  less  than  fifteen  times,  comprising  nine  different  occasions, 
are  instances  of  this  recorded  in  the  Gospel  narratives  ;  and  more  is  said  about 
this  fourth  commandment  than  about  all  the  rest  in  the  Decalogue  put  together. 
This  frequency  of  comment  and  exposition  is  intelligible  if  its  design  was  to  rescue 
the  Sabbath  law  from  Rabbinical  perversion  for  the  future  use  of  His  disciples  ; 
but  it  is  strange  and  unaccountable  if  that  law  was  to  be  abolished  with  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  especially  as  not  a  word  of  commentary  on  the  Mosaic  ritual,  which 
was  to  be  discontinued,  is  found  throughout  the  Gospels." — Dr.  Jacobs'  Prize 
Essay,  p.  52. 

*  Bethesda  =  "domus  misericordia, "  house  of  mercy,  or  "house  of  grace," 
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to  take  about  with  them,  and  was  possibly  his  only  possession. 
But  the  first  great  offence  was  the  episode  of  the  cornfields, 
when  Jesus  and  His  disciples  passing  through  them  (on  their 
way  probably  to  and  from  the  synagogue),  having  nothing  to 
eat,  and  having  no  opportunity  of  procuring  victuals,  began  to 
pluck  ears  of  corn,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands  and  eating  them. 
This  brought  on  the  Pharisees'  first  great  charge,  of  breaking 
the  law  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  our  Lord  defended  this 
action,  and  traversed  their  accusation  by  referring  to  the  case 
of  David  and  his  followers  eating  the  shewbread,  and  that  of 
the  priests  performing  their  official  duties  on  the  Sabbath 
being  blameless,  and  asserting  that  being  "  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath "  there  was  one  greater  than  the  Temple  present.^  The 
second  great  offence  was  that  of  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand,  which  occurred  soon  after  on  another  Sabbath  day. 
Our  Lord,  who  knew  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  critically  watching  Him,  watching  Him  with  evil 
intent,  sinister  design,  asked  them  whether  it  was  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day — to  do  good  or  do  evil — to  save 
life  or  destroy  it.  There  could  be  but  one  answer,  and  that 
was  supplied  by  their  silence.  By  a  word,  and  no  external 
action,  thus  keeping  clear  of  any  imaginary  breaking  of  the 
law,  the  cure  was  effected.  And  an  additional  point  is  stated 
by  St.  Matthew,  when  our  Lord  said,  "  What  man  shall  there 
be  among  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a 
pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  of  it  and  lift 
it  out?  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep? 
Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days."  Thus 
by  our  Lord's  deeds  and  words  He  sanctioned  works  of  neces- 
sity, piety,  and  charity,  and  inculcated  the  principle  of  doing 
good  to  "  man  and  beast "  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

And  in  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda,  our 
Lord  was  enabled  to  make  that  pregnant  assertion,  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  This  introduces  a  new 
principle.  The  Son  of  the  Father,  the  equal  with  God,  is 
exhibited  as  doing  on  a  narrow  stage,  and  in  some  few 
instances  that  which  the  Eternal  Father  has  ever  done,  night 
and  day,  week-day  and  Sabbath  day.  Such  work  is  consis- 
tent with  rest.     There  are  things  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath 

'  They  had  themselves  a  maxim  which  expressed  this  very  thing,  "Ministerium 
pellit  sabbatum." 
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day  for  the  weak,  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  the  non-per- 
formance of  which  would  be  a  greater  breach  of  Sabbath  rest 
than  the  doing  of  them.  And  from  all  these  instances,  certain 
principles  can  be  broadly  laid  down.  Very  much  curative 
work — medical,  surgical,  and  dental — may  be  done  on  the 
Lord's  day  without  any  fault  or  sin  :  but  too  often  such  work 
is  deliberately  left  to  the  Sunday,  and  by  choice  done  on  the 
Sunday,  and  so  becomes  sinful  because  it  is  needless.  Now 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  blessed  Lord  submitted  to 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  as  He  did  to  every  other  law 
of  God.  He  came,  indeed,  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  If  He 
had  not  done  so.  He  would  not  have  been  the  Lamb  of  God 
without  blemish  and  without  spot.  He  lived  among  the  Jewish 
nation,  a  people  who  had  made  void  this  law  of  Sabbath 
rest,  as  they  had  made  void  the  law  generally  by  their  tradi- 
tions, and  by  their  endless  glosses  and  trivial  minutiae.  They 
needed  no  admonition  from  Him  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
none  therefore  fell  from  His  lips  ;  but  they  sorely  needed 
to  be  brought  back  "to  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Sabbath  law,  and  to  a  right  course  of  action  on  the  Sab- 
bath day."^  But  unfortunately  this  necessity  has  not  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  account,  and  the  action  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  misunderstood.  It  was  only  against  the  abuse  He 
protested  all  along,  but  men  have  fancied  that  He  poured 
contempt  on  the  use  of  the  day  itself  Thus  our  Lord  has 
been  quoted  and  condemned  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  as 
teaching  men  so.  But  the  very  opposite  was  the  truth,  for 
all  His  cures  and  loving  ministries  were  performed  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  law — "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work."  Christ  honoured  the  law,  and  He  taught  men  to 
honour  it.  He  did  not  honour  the  wicked  and  foolish  glosses 
of  the  Rabbis,  nay.  He  held  them  up  to  ridicule.  And  it  was 
for  this  very  reason  the  Pharisees  hated  Him  so,  and  tried 
to  kill  Him.  It  was  on  this  very  point  more  than  on  any 
other  He  found  Himself  in  conflict  with  Scribes,  Pharisees, 
and  at  last  Herodians, — a  conflict  which  ended  only  with 
His  death. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  yews  accused  otir  Lord  of  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  they  never  did  of  denying  its  obligatiojt  or  sapping  its  claims.  The 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  were  indignant  at  the  vidation  even  of  their  oral 
precepts  concerning  the  Sabbath,  and  they  carried  their  prejudices  with  them  into 
the  Christian  Church. 
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Now  in  these  cases  just  alluded  to,  "  can  any  one  seriously 
maintain,"  says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  that  there  was  any  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  moral  or  ceremonial,  by  such  conduct  and 
doctrine  in  such  a  person  as  our  Lord — a  messenger  from 
heaven,  one  who  was  executing  the  office  of  Messiah,  one 
who  sustained  His  divine  message  by  these  divine  acts  ? 
Were  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree  calcu- 
lated to  honour  and  distinguish  the  day  of  religious  worship  ? 
Did  they  not  tend  to  the  immediate  glory  of  His  heavenly 
Father,  and  to  promote  all  the  highest  ends  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
Were  not  the  attendant  multitude  thus  enabled  to  witness  His 
mighty  deeds,  and  did  not  even  the  false  accusations  of  the 
Pharisees  lead  to  a  more  close  examination  of  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  performed  ?  " 

But  "  to  reap  and  gather  in  corn,  and  to  bear  and  carry 
burdens,  are  violations  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  breaches 
of  the  ceremonial  law,"  say  our  opponents.  We  answer,  Yes, 
and  of  the  moral  also.  But  then  we  assert  that  the  plucking  a 
few  ears  of  corn,  when  passing  through  a  field  and  pressed  with 
hunger,  is  not  reaping  ;  and  to  carry  to  one's  house  a  mat-bed 
as  a  part  of  a  miraculous  cure,  from  a  pool,  is  not  bearing 
burdens.  Between  the  reaper  gathering  corn  in  the  field  and 
the  disciples'  conduct,  there  was  as  great  a  difference  as 
between  "the  men  of  Tyre  bringing  fish  and  all  manner  of 
ware  to  Jerusalem,"  and  the  impotent  man  bearing  off  his  bed 
to  his  house,  in  proof  of  a  miraculous  restoration  to  health. 
Neither  the  moral  nor  ceremonial  law  of  the  Sabbath,  properly 
understood,  was  violated.  Nothing  was  violated,  but  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees. 

We  come  on  now  to  consider  our  Lord's  conduct  and 
action,  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  His 
Passion.  We  find  Him  first  of  all  vindicating  His  action 
with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  which  He  per- 
formed the  previous  year  or  so  before.  Then  there  is  the  case 
under  special  consideration  in  this  sermon,  the  restoration  of 
the  man  born  blind  whom  He  met  in  passing  by,  and  which 
we  shall  consider  more  fully  presently.  After  this  occurred 
the  loosing  of  the  woman  from  her  infirmity,  who,  though  she 
could  not  lift  up  herself,  had  yet  come  to  the  public  worship 
of  the  synagogue.  The  last  case  was  the  cure  of  the  man 
who   had   the  dropsy,  being  present  at  the   house   when   our 
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Lord  was  eating  bread,  the  Pharisees  watching  Him  all  the 
day,  and  Christ  pausing  before  the  miracle  of  healing  to  ask 
them,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day."  And  when 
they  held  their  peace,  knowing  it  was  no  infraction  of  their 
law,  He  "  took  him  and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go."  Such 
are  some  of  the  narratives  connected  with  our  Lord's  action 
in  connection  with  the  Sabbath,  which  simply  vindicate  them- 
selves, when  we  take  into  consideration  the  high  mission  our 
Lord  came  to  fulfil,  and  the  habitual  observance  of  the  worship 
and  law  of  the  Sabbath  which  He  exhibited. 

But  let  us  investigate  the  particular  case  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  the  miracle  of  the  opening  the  eyes  of  one  born 
blind — a  miracle  which  was  performed  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  which  produced  an  immense  excitement,  so  much  so  that 
it  came  before  the  Sanhedrim,  that  is,  the  learned  counsel 
of  the  seventy,  for  critical  and  exhaustive  investigation  and 
judicial  handling.  The  facts  were  simply  these.  Our  Lord, 
passing  through  the  city  from  the  Temple,  to  escape  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  Jewish  anger — pausing  to  accomplish  this 
miracle — probably  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  where  beggars,  cripples,  and  other  afflicted 
persons  took  their  station.  This  work  or  miracle  of  grace  and 
power  was  performed  upon  the  same  day  on  which  that 
memorable  discourse  was  spoken,  beginning  at  John  vii.  34, 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  following  chapter — a  discourse, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  only 
an  interruption,  and  an  intercalation  which  easily  betrays  itself 
as  such.  For  we  know  that  other  discourse  to  have  been 
spoken  on  a  Sabbath  ;  for  it  was  spoken  on  the  last  day 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,^  which  was  always  such  ;  and  this 
healing  also  took  place  on  the  Sabbath,  which  gave  such  an 
additional  sting  to  it.  The  sad  history  of  the  life-long  calamity 
of  this  man,  "  blind  from  his  birth,"  may  have  been  already 
familiar  to  the  disciples,  as  he  was  evidently  a  well-known 
beggar  in  Jerusalem,  with  whose  tale  many  were  acquainted  ; 
or  in  announcing  that  his  calamity  reached  so  far  back,  it  may 
have  been  one  of  the  blind  man's  ways  of  stirring  up  the 
compassion  of  the  passers  by.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  disciples,  and  out  of  it 
their  question  arose.     Their  master  must  solve  for  them  the 

'  John  vii.  n. 
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difficulty ;  but  what  they  meant  by  the  alternative  in  the 
question  is  not  so  easy  to  perceive,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  "  Our  Lord  at  once 
meets  the  query  with  the  words,  "  Neither  hath  this  man 
sinned,  nor  his  parents,"  turning  away  His  disciples  from  that 
most  harmful  practice  of  diving  down  into  the  secrets  of  other 
men's  lives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  friends  of  Job. 

Our  business  is  not  with  the  details  of  the  miracle,  but 
only  as  it  bears  on  the  action  of  the  Pharisees  as  contained 
in  the  text,  in  its  connection  with  the  Sabbatical  institution. 
After  the  cure  had  been  wrought,  having  a  natural  desire  to 
inquire  how  the  cure  was  effected,  as  the  safest  course,  they 
brought  the  man,  with  no  evil  dispositions  either  towards  him 
or  Christ,  to  their  spiritual  rulers — that  is,  before  the  lesser 
Sanhedrim,  not  the  greater,  because  that  was  not  then  in 
session.  "  The  work  may  have  seemed  questionable  to  them," 
says  Archbishop  Trench,  "  especially  as  having  been  done  on 
the  Sabbath  :  for  the  mention  just  at  this  place  of  that  day 
as  the  day  of  the  healing  seems  inserted  to  explain  their 
finding  it  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  their  ecclesias- 
tical rulers,  '  the  Pharisees,'  as  St.  John  calls  them  :  not  that 
the  Sanhedrim  exclusively  consisted  of  these,  but  because 
these  were  the  most  numerous  and  influential  party  there, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord."  The  man  on  whom 
the  miracle  of  healing  was  wrought  repeats  his  simple  tale, 
"  He  put  clay  on  my  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see."  He 
only  speaks  of  the  clay,  that  being  his  first  impression.  "  Some 
of  the  Pharisees  present,"  continues  Trench,^  "  seek  to  rob  the 
miracle  of  its  significance,  urging  that  it  was  accomplished 
on  the  Sabbath  day,^  so  that  granting  its  reality,  it  did  not 
prove  anything  in  favour  of  Him  that  wrought  it :  rather,  was 
it  to  be  inferred,  since  He  was  thus  an  evident  transgressor 
of  God's  commandment,  that  He  was  in  connection  with  the 
powers  of  evil.  No  lighter  charge  than  that  which  they  made 
at  another  time,  when  they  said,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
through  the  prince  of  the  devils,"  was  involved  in  this  word  of 

'   Trench  on  Miracles,  p.  298. 

*  The  littleness  of  the  Rabbinical  casuistry  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  works  permitted  and  forbidden  on  that  day  are  almost  inconceivable.  Thus 
Lightfoot  quotes  from  a  treatise  on  this  subject :  "  Vinum  in  medium  oculi  injici 
(sabbato)  prohibitum,  poni  super  palpebras  licitum.  Alter  dicit,  sputum  etiam  super 
palpebras  poni  prohibitum." 
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theirs.  But  there  was  throughout  all  these  events,  which  were 
so  disastrously  fixing  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people,  an 
honester  and  better  party  ^  in  the  Sanhedrim,  of  which  Nico- 
demus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  were  the  noblest  speci- 
mens— men  like  the  Poles  and  Contarinis,  at  another  great 
epoch  of  the  Church  :  not  in  number,  perhaps  still  less  in 
courage,  equal  to  the  stemming  of  the  great  tide  of  hostility, 
which  was  rising  against  the  truth — a  tide  which  probably  in 
the  end  drew  most  of  them  into  the  current  ;  only  here  and 
there,  one  and  another,  such  as  those  above  named,  extricating 
themselves  from  it.  These  from  time  to  time,  made  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth.  Thus  on 
the  present  occasion,  did  they  at  the  first  claim  that  He  should 
not  at  once  be  prejudged  a  sinner,  and  breaker  of  God's  law, 
who  had  done  such  miracles  as  these.  Even  their  own  Rabbis 
were  not  altogether  at  one  concerning  what  was  permitted  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  what  not ;  some  allowing  quite  as  much  as 
this  and  more,  for  only  the  alleviation  of  disorders  in  the  eyes. 
They  might,  therefore,  plead  that  the  Spirit  of  God  might 
well  have  directed  Him  in  this  that  He  did,  and  they  ask, 
"  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?  "  Yet  the 
shape  which  their  interference  takes,  the  form  of  the  question 
in  which  it  clothes  itself,  is,  as  Chrysostom  remarks,  "  that 
of  timid  and  irresolute  men,  who  dare  only  to  hint  their  con- 
victions. No  wonder  that  they  should  be  in  the  end  over- 
borne and  silenced  by  their  more  unscrupulous  adversaries, 
even  as  now  they  prove  unequal  to  the  obtaining  of  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing  of  the  matter."  It  was  this  predicament 
which  led  up  to  the  dilemma  contained  in  our  text.  "  There- 
fore," said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  "  this  man  is  not  of  God,^ 
because  He  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day."  Others  said,  "  How 
can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?  And  there  was 
a  division  among  them."  (Scinditur  incertum  studia  in  con- 
traria  vulgus.)  ^ 

"So  wonderful  was  the  whole  event,"  thus  sums  up  the 

*  Among  the  better  party  would  be  such  as  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Gamaliel, 
who  probably  (Joseph  certainly,  Luke  xxiii.  51)  at  last  withdrew,  and  left  the 
majority  to  cany  out  their  hate  against  Jesus." — Dean  Alford's  Greek  ll'sta- 
jiient,  vol.  i.  579  in  loc. 

-  '■' Tvaph.  Tov  &eou,  a  Deo.  Opposita,  esse  a  Deo,  et  esse  peccatorem  (notabile 
antitheton.  In  quemvis  hominem  vel  prius  quadrat  vel  posterius)." — Bengel's 
Gnonwii,  p.  361.  ^  Virgil,  /En.  11.  39, 
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Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  this  miracle  in  connection  with  the 
Sabbath  question,  "  so  had  it  brought  out  the  spiritual  blind- 
ness of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  seers  of  the  nation, 
so  had  it  ended  in  the  illumination,  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily, 
of  one  who  seemed  among  the  blind,  that  it  called  out  from 
the  Saviour's  lips  those  remarkable  words  in  which  He 
moralized  the  whole,  '  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  might  not  see,  and  that  they 
which  see,  might  be  made  blind.'  I  am  come  to  reveal 
every  man's  innermost  state  :  I,  as  the  highest  revelation  of 
God,  must  bring  out  men's  love  and  their  hatred  of  what 
is  divine,  as  none  other  could :  I  am  the  touchstone  :  much 
that  seemed  true  shall  at  my  touch  be  proved  false,  to  be 
merely  dross  :  much  that  for  its  little  sightliness  was  no- 
thing accounted  of,  shall  prove  true  metal  :  many,  whom  men 
esteemed  to  be  seeing,  such  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  shall  be  shewn  to  be  blind  :  many  whom  men  counted 
altogether  unenlightened,  shall,  when  my  light  touches  them, 
be  shewn  to  have  powers  of  spiritual  vision,  undreamt  of 
before."  ^ 

Christ  was  the  King  of  truth,  as  well  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  therefore  His  open  setting  up  of  His  banner 
in  the  world,  was  at  once  and  of  necessity  a  ranging  of  men 
in  their  true  ranks,  as  lovers  of  truth,  or  lovers  of  a  lie. 
And  He  is  here  saying  of  Himself,  the  same  thing  which 
Simeon  had  said  of  Him  before,  "  Behold  this  child  is  set  for 
the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel.  .  .  .  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.'^  He  is  the  stem  on 
which  men  build,  and  against  which  men  stumble,  and  set 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  that.  These  words  call  out  a 
further  contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  and  out 
of  this  miracle  unfolds  itself  that  discourse,  which  reaches 
down  to  ver.  21  of  the  ensuing  chapter.  They  had  shown 
what  manner  of  shepherds  of  the  sheep  they  were  in  the 
exclusion  of  this  one  (by  excommunication)  from  the  fold  ; 
"  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them " :  our 
Lord  sets  over  against  them  Himself,  as  the  good  Shepherd 
and  the  true. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  as  our  Lord's  enemies  could  not 

'  Trench    "  On   the   opening   of    the   eyes    of    one    born   blind," — Notes  on 
miracles,  310, 
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evacuate  the  force  of  this  remarkable  miracle,  they  begin  to 
cavil  at  it,  and  sneer  it  down,  because  it  had  been  wrought  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  strife  was  once  more  transferred  to  the 
old  battle-field — the  Sabbath  question.  Our  Lord,  by  repeating 
these  miracles  on  the  Sabbath  day,  further  angered  His  enemies, 
because  such  action — doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  performing  works  of  necessity,  piety  and  charity — preg- 
nantly disposed  of  the  wicked  and  absurd  glosses^  of  the 
Rabbis,  which  had  by  their  vexatious  minutiae  overlaid  the 
original  and  humane  institution  of  the  primal  Sabbath  ;  and 
they  in  their  turn  condemned  our  blessed  Lord  as  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,  because  they  were  spiritually  blind,  and  did  not  see  that 
Jesus  Christ  w^as  honouring  and  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Sabbatical  Institution.  Thus  the  Sabbath  question  was  the 
great  crux  of  the  controversy,  which  ultimately  localised  and 
focalised  its  forces  about  this  very  subject,  and  led  up  to  the 
compact  between  Pharisees  and  Herodiaiis  to  put  Him  to 
death.  "The  enemies  of  the  Saviour,"  says  Olshausen,  com- 
menting on  this  miracle  in  its  connection  with  the  Sabbath, 
"  in  order  to  rob  it  of  its  importance  say  that  it  was  performed 
on  the  Sabbath.  But  the  cure  of  a  man  born  blind  appears  to 
some  among  them  too  difficult  to  have  proceeded  from  any 
other  than  Divine  power.  The  formality  of  the  investigation 
renders  it  likely  that  the  whole  affair  took  place  before  a 
tribunal,  which  probably  was  the  so-called  petty  Sanhedrim. 
(The  term  was  applied  to  inferior  courts  of  justice,  which 
existed  in  all  cities.)  Before  this  assembly  a  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  matter  might  arise,  because  the 
Pharisees,  with  all  their  minute  casuistry,  had  not  attained  so 
far  as  to  decide  upon  every  case  in  which  a  disease  might  or 
might  not  be  healed."^  Hear  also  what  St.  Augustine  elo- 
quently says  on  this  same  passage  in  its  connection  with 
the  subject.  "  But  they  who  cast  Him  out  continued  blind, 
forasmuch    as    they   cavilled    at   the    Lord,    that   it   was    the 

•  "  Step  by  step,  in  successive  generations,  the  expository  rules  of  the  Scribes 
became  more  and  more  minute,  unreasonable,  and  burdensome — more  and  more 
regardless  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  while  rigorously  and  even  absurdly  enforcino- 
the  letter  of  it.  In  the  course  of  time  these  traditional  expositions  grew  to  be 
practically  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  the  law  itself;  and  to  transgress 
one  of  them  was  looked  upon  as  a  greater  sin  than  the  transgression  of  a  com- 
mandment of  their  Scriptures." — Traditions  of  the  Elders,  p.  45. 

*  Olshausen  on  the  Gos^  els,  vol.  iii.  p.  394,  in  lac. 
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Sabbath  when  He  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man.  For  when  the  Lord  cured  with  a  word, 
the  Jews  openly  cavilled.  For  He  did  no  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  He  spake  and  it  was  done.  It  was  a 
manifest  cavil :  they  cavilled  at  Him  merely  commanding. 
They  cavilled  at  Him  speaking  ;  as  if  they  did  not  themselves 
speak  all  the  Sabbath  day.  I  might  say  they  do  not  speak 
not  only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  no  day,  forasmuch  as  they 
have  kept  back  from  the  praises  of  the  true  God.  Never- 
theless, as  I  have  said,  brethren,  it  was  a  manifest  cavil.  The 
Lord  said  to  a  certain  man,  '  Stretch  forth  thine  hand,'  he  was 
made  whole,  and  they  cavilled  for  that  He  healed  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  What  did  He  do  ?  What  work  did  He  do  ? 
What  burden  did  He  bear  ?  But  in  this  instance,  the  spitting 
on  the  ground,  the  making  clay  and  anointing  the  man's  eyes, 
is  doing  some  work.  Let  no  one  doubt  it,  it  was  doing  a 
work.  The  Lord  did  break  the  Sabbath,  but  was  not  there- 
fore guilty.  What  is  it  that  I  have  said  ?  '  He  brake  the 
Sabbath.'  He,  the  light,  had  come  ;  He  was  removing  the 
shadows.  For  the  Sabbath  was  enjoined  by  the  Lord  God, 
enjoined  by  Christ  Himself,  who  was  with  the  Father,  when 
that  law  was  given,  it  was  enjoined  by  Him,  but  in  shadow 
of  what  was  to  come.  Let  no  man  thcTefore  judge  you  in 
meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which  are  a  shadoiv  of  things 
to  come.  He  had  now  come,  whose  coming  these  things 
announced.  Why  do  the  shadows  delight  us  ?  Open  your 
eyes,  ye  Jews ;  the  Sun  is  present.  We  know.  What  do  ye 
know,  ye  blind  in  heart  ?  What  know  ye  ?  TJiat  this  man  is 
not  of  God,  because  He  thtcs  breaketh  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
Sabbath,  unhappy  men,  this  very  Sabbath  did  Christ  ordain, 
who  ye  say  is  not  of  God.  Ye  observe  the  Sabbath  in  a 
carnal  manner,  ye  have  not  the  spittle  of  Christ.  In  this 
earth  of  the  Sabbath  look  also  for  the  spittle  of  Christ,  and  ye 
wdll  understand  that  by  the  Sabbath  Christ  was  prophesied. 
But  ye,  because  ye  have  not  the  spittle  of  Christ  in  the  earth 
upon  your  eyes,  ye  have  not  come  upon  Siloa,  and  have  not 
washed  the  face,  and  have  continued  blind — blind  to  the  good 
of  this  blind  man,  yea,  now  no  longer  blind  either  in  body  or 
heart.  He  received  clay  with  the  spittle,  his  eyes  were 
anointed,  he  came  to  Siloa,  he  washed  his  face,  he  believed  in 
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Christ,  he  saw,  he  continued  not  in  that  exceedingly  fearful 
judgment.  'For  judgment  I  came  into  this  world,  that  they 
which  see  not  may  see,  and  they  which  see  may  be  made 
blind.' "  1 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  making  of  the  clay 
on  the  part  of  Christ  was  all  which  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  this 
alone  consisted  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath  work.  Finding 
they  could  not  disprove  the  miracle,  the  son  and  parents  all 
attesting  it,  they  tried  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  their  hearers 
to  another  and  side  issue,  viz.  Sabbath  observance.  "  TJiis 
man',''  they  say  ironically — feigning  themselves  unacquainted 
with  this  Jesus — "  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the 
Sabbath."  Because  He  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath.  "  This  sounds 
right  enough  generally,"  says  Stier,  "  but  contains  two 
malicious  and  insidious  errors.  It  was  not  the  Sabbath 
ordained  of  God  which  was  broken,  but  the  substituted 
Pharisaic  Sabbath  ;  the  not  keeping  is  asserted  as  if  the  habit 
of  life,  while  this  was  a  special  case  with  special  circumstances. 
The  others  are  not  certain  of  the  common  people  mingled 
with  them  ;  for  Ik  tmv  ^apicraiMv  embraces  the  aWoi  as  well 
as  the  TU'tg.  Hence  we  must  assume  that  there  were  several 
Nicodemuses  among  these  judges,  who  bring  with  them  and 
interject  their  very  honest  iriog  ^vvarm.'^  (How  could  a  sinner 
do  these  miracles  ?) 

Turning,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  the  miracle,  the 
subject  drifts  away,  so  to  speak,  once  more  to  the  Sabbath 
controversy  between  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  His 
adversaries — who  in  the  case  before  us  seem  split  up  into 
two  hostile  factions.  The  man  born  blind  stood  there  before 
them,  not  only  with  his  eyes  open,  those  windows  of  the  soul, 
but,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  his  very  countenance  changed.^ 
That  fact  could  not  be  disproved,  it  was  so  patent  to  all.  So 
the  miracle  had  to  be  sneered  down.  "  Therefore  said  some 
of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  He  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day.  Others  said,  How  can  a  man  who  is  a 
sinner  do  such  miracles?  And  there  was  a  division  among 
them!' 

This  cure,  then,  which  our  Lord  performed  on  the  Sabbath 

*  St.  Augustine,  Homilies  on  the  New  Testament,  sermon  Ixxxvi.,  in  loc, 

*  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  yesiis,  vol.  v.  p.  442,  in  loc, 
^•'Augustine — Aperti  oculi  viilliiin  inuiavcrant. 
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day,  stirred  the  ill  will  of  our  Lord's  adversaries,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  pretext  for  accusing  Him.  The  same  result 
occurred  also  in  the  case  of  the  miracle  of  healing  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  consideration  is  forced  upon  us  as  to  the  position 
which  our  Lord  Himself  took  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  light  in  which  He  regarded  it.  This  will  also  lead 
us  to  investigate  the  reasons,  why  the  Jews  condemned  our 
Blessed  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  which  they 
undoubtedly  did.  In  fact,  this  was  the  source  and  front  of 
the  offending.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  two  miracles 
our  Lord  Himself  deals  with  the  matter,  and  delivers  the 
weightiest  words,  which  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject,  fell  from  His  Divine  lips. 

The  Pharisees  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  offended  with 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  His  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  eating  them  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  our  Lord 
at  once  traverses  their  objection,  by  raising  the  objection  to  a 
truer  point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the  act  of  His 
disciples  :  and  by  two  examples — one  taken  from  an  episode 
in  the  Old  Testament  history  (David  and  his  hungry  followers 
eating  the  shewbread),  and  the  other  from  the  Sabbatical 
service  in  the  Temple,  grounded  in  the  very  constitution  of 
the  Levitical  service  going  on  before  their  eyes — and  these, 
taken  from  that  very  law  which  they  believed  they  were 
asserting,  would  show  them  how  the  law,  if  it  is  not  to  work 
mischievously,  must  be  spiritually  handled  and  understood. 
And  then,  to  preclude  the  Pharisees  retorting  that  all  these 
official  acts  were  done  in  the  service  of  the  Temple,  a  position 
so  different  to  that  of  the  disciples.  He  adds,  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  that  in  this  place  is  One  greater  than  the  Temple,"  One 
whom  His  servants  may  be  guiltless,  while  serving  with  better 
right.    He  contemplates  Himself  as  already  the  living  Temple,^ 

^  Cocceius  gives  admirably  the  meaning  here.  Hoc  argumentum  urget  contra 
tacitam  exceptionem,  nempe,  discipulos  Christi  in  agro  non  in  templis  fecisse 
opus  non  sacerdotale.  Christus  ostendit  majorem  templo  hie  esse,  significans  se 
Dominum  templi  esse,  Mai.  iii.  I  ;  Jer.  xi.  15.  Quemadmodum  igitur  sacerdotes 
licite  fecerunt  opera,  quK  pertinebant  ad  cultum  Dei  ceremonialem  ;  ita  discipuli 
Christi  licite  fecerunt  ilia  quos  necesse  erat  facere,  ut  servirent  ipsi  vero  templo  et 
Domino  Templi.  The  argument  is  in  no  way  materially  altered  if  we  admit  juer^oj/ 
instead  of  ixei^cuv  into  the  text,  as  Lachmann  has  done,  and  as  is  now  agreed  to 
be  the  pi-eferable  reading.  We  have  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  idol  vK^'iov 
'S.oKoixuvTos  £S«  (Mat.  xii.  42). 
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and  His  disciples  as  the  priests  of  the  New  Covenant.  They 
had  no  time  to  eat,  or  prepare  food,  and  were  an  hungred, 
being-  pre-occupied  with  their  needful  service  and  ministration 
to  Him,  and  so  profaned  the  Sabbath,  as  their  adversaries 
averred.  But  if  those  priests  were  thus  privileged,  who 
ministered  in  that  Temple,  which  was  but  a  shadow  of  the 
true — and  if  they  were  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
blameless  in  such  a  profanation  as  this,  and  only  in  appear- 
ance transgressed  the  law,  keeping  it  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter, 
how  much  more  they,  who  ministered  about  the  Temple  not 
made  with  hands,  the  true  Tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched 
and  not  man. 

A  rebuke,  however,  is  necessary  to  these  "judges  of  evil 
thoughts,"  besides  refuting  their  malignant  accusation,  and 
absolving  His  disciples  of  any  fault ;  and  so  He  adds,  "  But 
if  ye  had  known  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless."  ^ 
If  they  had  only  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  law,  of  which 
they  professed  to  be  such  faithful  guardians  and  critical  inter- 
preters, with  all  their  careful  exegesis  and  searching  into 
Scripture,  so  as  to  understand  that  Scripture,  they  would  not 
have  censured  them  where  no  true  censure  attached.  This 
citation  is  from  the  prophet  Hosea,^  and  is  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous. It  might  better  have  been  rendered,  "  I  desire  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice."  These  words  are  both  memorable  and  pro- 
phetic, and  they  reveal  an  apparent  slight  upon  the  law,  even 
^\•hen  the  law  was  in  force  :  it  is  an  illustration  of  "  finding 
fault  "  on  the  part  of  God,  with  that  very  thing  which  He  had 
Himself  established,  which  was  a  witness  even  to  the  members 
of  the  older  covenant,  that  God  had  something  brighter  and 
better  in  store  for  His  people  in  the  future.  Hosea  is  but 
anticipating  St.  Paul,  the  one  representing  the  old  economy 
and  the  other  the  new  ;  when  the  apostle  burst  forth,  "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing."  ^  St.  Paul  in  this  burning  language  is  only  telling 
us,  that  which  God  longs  for  on  the  part  of  man,  is  not  the 
outward  observance,  the  sacrifice  in  the  letter,  but  that  which 

'  In  Septuagint  :  "EAeos  QkXoi.  ?)  ^vrjiav,  Kai  iirtyvaKriv  Qeov,  7}  6\0KavTaifiaTa. 
^  vi.  6.  '   I  Cor.  xiii.  I,  4. 

0 
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the  sacrifice  symbolized — the  inward  outpouring  of  love,  the 
giving  up  of  self  in  the  self-devotion  of  love.  This  must 
underlie  every  outward  sacrifice  and  service,  which  is  to  have 
any  value  in  His  sight ;  and  when  there  is  an  apparent 
collision  between  the  form  and  the  spirit,  so  that  the  one 
can  only  be  preserved  at  the  loss  of  the  other,  then  as  the 
meaner  yields  to  the  more  precious,  so  form  must  yield  to 
life. 

"  But  the  application  of  the  words,"  ^  says  Archbishop 
Trench,  "still  remains  unsettled.  For  it  either  may  be,  'If 
you  had  truly  understood  what  God  asks  of  men,  what  service 
of  theirs  pleases  Him  best,  you  would  have  understood  that 
My  disciples  were  offering  that,  who  in  true  love  and  pity  for 
perishing  souls  had  so  laboured  and  toiled  as  to  go  without 
their  necessary  food  ;  being  thus  obliged  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  present  hunger,  you  would  have  owned  that  their  loving 
transgression  was  better  than  many  a  man's  cold  and  heartless 
clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  commandment'  Or  else  the 
words  may  have  more  direct  reference  to  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves. '  If  you  had  understood  the  service,  wherein  God 
delighted  the  most,  you  would  have  sought  to  please  Him  by 
meekness  and  by  mercy,  by  a  charitable  judgment  of  your 
brethren,  by  that  love  out  of  a  pure  heart  which  to  Him  is 
more  than  all  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,"  ^  rather  than  in 
the  way  of  sharp  and  severe  censure  of  your  brethren."  ^ 
Commenting  on  these  words,  Olshausen  remarks,  whom  we 
have  before  quoted,  "  This  merciful  love  was  just  what  was 
wanting  in  the  fault-finding  of  the  Pharisees.  It  was  no  true 
bettering  of  the  disciples  which  they  desired,  no  pure  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  God  urged  them  on.  Rather  sought  they,  out 
of  envy  and  an  inner  bitterness,  to  bring  something  against 
the  disciples  ;  and  in  fact,  out  of  this  did,  in  an  apparent  zeal 
for  the  Lord,  persecute  the  Lord  in  His  disciples.  They 
'  condemned  the  guiltless,'  for  the  disciples  had  not  out  of 
enimi,  for  mere  pastime's  sake,  plucked  the  ears,  but  out  of 
hunger.*  Their  own  they  had  forsaken,  and  they  hungered 
now  in  their  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  stood, 
therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  David,  the  servant  of  God; 
who  in  like  manner,  with  them  that  were  with  him,  hungered 

'  Trench,  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  317.  '^  St.  Mark  xii.  33. 

^  Prov.  xvii.  15  ;  Isa.  v.  i.  *  St.  Matt.  xii.  i. 
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in  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  priests,  who  in  the  Temple  "^ 
must  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  for  the  Lord's  sake  seem 
to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord.  While  this  was  so,  they  also 
might  without  scruple  eat  of  the  shewbread  of  the  Lord  ; 
what  was  God's,  that  was  theirs." 

Thus  far  Olshausen.  The  weighty  words  which  follow  are 
only  found  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel.^  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  The  end  for  which  the 
Sabbath  was  ordained  was  to  bless  man  ;  the  end  for  which 
man  was  created,  was  not  to  observe  the  Sabbath  institution. 
"A  principle  is  here  laid  down,"  says  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  "  which  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  confine  to  the 
Sabbath  alone.  Rather  it  must  extend  to  the  whole  circle 
of  outward  ordinances.  It  does,  in  fact,  say  this,  '  the  law 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  law.'  Man  is  the  end, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  law  the  means ;  not  these  the  end 
and  man  the  means.  Man  was  not  made  to  the  end  that  he 
might  observe  these  ;  but  these  were  given  that  they  might 
bless  man,  that  they  might  train  and  discipline  him  till  he 
should  be  ready  to  serve  God,  from  the  free  impulses  of  his 
spirit."  ^  And  all  this  being  so,  "  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  Now  to  say  here  with  Grotius* 
that  "  Son  of  Man  "  has  no  wider  or  deeper  meaning  than 
"  man  "  in  the  verse  preceding,  and  to  draw  from  these  words 
that  the  Sabbath  being  made  for  man,  man  therefore  can  deal 
with  the  Sabbath  as  he  will,  is  a  serious  error.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
where  Son  of  Man  (occurring  as  it  does  eighty-eight  times) 
means  other  than  the  Messiah,  the  man  in  whom  the  idea  of 
humanity  was  altogether  fulfilled.    And  then,  secondly,  among 

^  They  had  themselves  a  maxim,  which  expressed  this  very  thing  :  "  Minis- 
terium  peUit  sabbatum." 

*  ii.  27. 

^  Even  in  the  Talmud  it  was  said,  "The  Sabbath  is  in  your  hands,  not  you 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  it  is  written,  The  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
Sabbath"  (Exod.  xvi.  29;  Ezek.  xx.  12). 

*  Grotius,  in  loc,  ingeniously  defends  his  theory,  which  he  confidently  affirms 
is  the  only  one  which  the  connection  of  the  words  of  St.  Mark  will  allow,  but 
Cocceius  answers  well.  "  Non  sequitur.  Hominis  causa  factum  est  sabbatum. 
Ergo  homo  est  Dominus  Sabbati.  Sed  bene  sequitur.  Ergo  is,  cujus  est  homo, 
et  qui  propter  hominem  venit  in  mundum,  quiqui  omnem  potestatem  in  ccelo  et 
terra  possidet,  in  hominis  salutem  et  bonum  est  et  Dominus  sabbati.  Ceterum 
Dominus  Sabbati  non  esset,  nisi  esset  supremus  vofxoQiTT\s,  et  nisi  ad  ipsius  gloriam 
pertineret  sabbati  institutio,  et  ejus  usus  ad  salutem  hominis." 
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all  the  bold  words  with  which  St.  Paul  sets  out  man's  relation 
to  the  law,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  even  after  he  is  risen  with 
Christ,  as  being  its  lord ;  so  that  an  interpretation  might  well 
be  suspicious,  even  if  it  had  everything  else  to  commend  it, 
which  claimed  this  unusual  prerogative  for  him.  The  re- 
deemed man  is  not  indeed  wider  the  law,  he  is  released  from 
its  rule,  so  that  it  is  henceforth  witJi  hii/i,  as  a  friendly  com- 
panion, not  over  him,  as  an  imperious  schoolmaster.^  But  it 
is  God's  law,  and  he,  so  long  as  he  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and 
therefore  may  continually  need  its  restraints  upon  his  flesh, 
never  stands  above  it :  rather,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  falling 
away  from  the  liberty  of  a  service  in  Christ,  will  come  binder 
it  anew.  Even  of  the  ceremonial  law  man  is  not  lord,  to  loose 
himself  irom  it.  As  upon  the  plea  of  insight  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  which  it  shadows  forth  :  he  must  wait  a  loosi-ng  from 
it  at  those  hands  from  which  it  first  proceeded,  and  which 
first  imposed  it  upon  him.  But  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  also 
Son  of  God,  He  has  power  over  all  these  outward  ordinances  : 
He  Himself  first  gave  them  for  the  training  of  man,  as  a 
preparatory  discipline  :  and  when  they  have  done  their  work, 
when  this  preparatory  discipline  is  accomplished,  He  may  re- 
move them.  "  Made  under  the  law  in  His  human  nature.  He 
is  above  the  law,  and  lord  of  it,  by  right  of  that  other  nature, 
which  is  joined  with  His  human.  He  therefore  may  pro- 
nounce v/hen  the  shadow  shall  give  place  to  the  substance, 
when  His  people  so  possess  the  last  that  they  may  forego  the 
first.  And  it  was  the  sign  and  evidence  that  these  outward 
ordinances  had  done  their  work,  when  He  was  come,  in  whom 
the  highest  gifts  to  men  were  imparted.  The  very  fact  that 
the  highest  was  committed  to  Him,  involved  His  power  over 
all  lower  forms  of  teaching.  Christ  is  the  '  end  of  the  law ' — 
in  every  way  the  end,  as  that  to  which  it  pointed,  as  that  in 
which  it  is  swallowed  up :  being  Himself  living  law ;  yet 
therefore  not  in  any  true  sense  the  destroyer  of  the  law,  as 
the  adversaries  charged  Him  with  being,  but  its  transformer 
and  glorifier,  changing  it  from  law  into  liberty,  from  shadow 
to  substance,  from  letter  to  spirit."  ^ 

'  He  is  not,  to  use  Augustine's  fine  distinction,  sub  lege,  but  he  is  cum  lege, 
and  iji  lege. 

^  Augustine  says,  "  Dominus  Sabbatum  solvebat :  sed  non  ideo  reus.  Quid 
est  quod  dixi,  sabbatum  solvebat  ?     Lux  ipse  venerat,  umbras  removebat.     Sab- 
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Such  is  the  attitude  which  Jesus  Christ  assumed  towards 
the  Sabbath,  for  which  He  brought  upon  Himself  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Jews  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  condemnation, 
however,  which  recoiled  on  their  own  heads.  For  He  who 
did  good  on  the  Sabbath,  who  performed  acts  of  necessity, 
piety,  and  charity,  who  acted  up  to  the  spirit,  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Sabbath  institution,  was  no  Sabbath-breaker, — but  the 
Pharisees  themselves,  who,  by  their  vexatious  minutiae  and 
absurd  Rabbinical  glosses,  had  made  void  the  law,  cleaving  to 
the  letter,  not  the  spirit ;  these  were  the  real  Sabbath-breakers, 
for  they  missed,  by  their  hairsplitting,  the  very  end  and  object 
of  the  law. 

We  have  seen  the  general  grounds  on  which  our  Lord 
defends  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  the  second  series  of  His 
works,  for  the  first  cures  excited  nothing  but  admiration,  as 
He  laid  claim  to  His  lordship  over  the  Sabbath  to  explain  its 
true  ritual,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  true  design.  And  we  have 
noticed,  also,  another  ground  of  our  Lord's  vindication,  the 
common  necessities  of  our  nature,  which  it  is  obvious  no  law 
of  God  could  possibly  prohibit.  "Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not 
each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  from 
the  stall  and  take  him  away  to  the  watering  ? "  And  again, 
those  words  implying  "  rightful  Sabbath  activity."  "  What 
man  shall  there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and 
if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  of 
it,  and  lift  it  out  ? "  appealing  to  their  avarice  and  money- 
getting  greed.  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep? 
Such  language  proves  that  it  was  the  false  and  hypocritical 
interpretations  of  the  Rabbis  our  Lord  meant  to  oppose. 
And,  indeed,  so  pointed  was  the  eiTect  of  His  remonstrances 
that  the  evangelist  (St.  Luke)  tells  us  on  one  occasion,  "  His 
adversaries  were  ashamed,  and  could  not  answer  Him  again  to 
these  things." 

It  may  be  admitted  that  these  actions  and  cures  (or  some 
of  them)  on  the  Sabbath  were  contrary  to  the  false  notions 
and  absurd  glosses  of  traditional  Pharisaism.  But  the  real 
cause  was  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  their 
rulers,  to  our  Lord's  mission  and  character ;  still  a  pretext  of 

batum  enim  a  Domino  Deo  prceceptum  est,  ab  ipso  Christo  prseceptum,  qui 
cum  Patre  erat,  quando  lex  ilia  dabatur ;  ab  ipso  prseceptum  est,  sed  in  umbra 
futuri."     (Serm.  136,  3.) 
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attack  was  afiforded  them  by  the  uncommanded  tradition  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Consider,  then,  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  carried  this  vexatious  and  hypocritical  system, 
and  the  great  importance  of  having  the  day  of  rest — one  of  its 
glories — placed  on  its  true  footing,  to  a  catholic  and  beneficent 
religion,  like  Christianity.  No  wonder  our  Saviour  pursued 
the  course  which  He  did.  The  masters  had  loaded  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  with  unreasonable,  puerile,  and  minute 
observances.  "  You  will  see  in  their  oral  law,"  says  Dr. 
Wotton,  "an  incredible  minuteness  in  things  seemingly  the 
most  trivial :  but  all  subservient  to  one  main  end,  which  was 
to  teach  men  how  to  evade  the  law,  when  they  seemed  most 
solicitous  to  observe  it."  Take,  for  example,  the  absurd  reason 
assigned  for  the  institution  itself  by  Philo  the  Jew.  "  Now, 
why  God  chose  the  seventh  day,  and  established  it  by  law,  for 
the  day  of  rest,  you  need  not  ask  at  all  of  me,  since  both 
physicians  and  philosophers  have  so  often  declared,  of  what 
great  power  and  virtue  that  number  is,  as  in  all  other  things, 
so  especially  on  the  nature  and  state  of  man.  And  thus," 
continues  he,  "you  have  the  reason  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath." 

In  this  internecine  controversy  between  Christ  and  His 
adversaries  (on  the  Sabbath  question),  the  very  points  prohibited 
by  the  Jewish  doctors  are  those  determined  by  our  Lord  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Mosaical  law.  In  matters  of  piety  and  charity 
with  regard  to  their  neighbours,  on  the  Sabbath,  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  exceptions  by  way  of  excuse,  but  they  had 
respect  to  their  own  property  in  the  case  of  rescuing  their  own 
cattle  from  danger ;  in  other  words  they  took  advantage  to 
cover  their  intense  selfishness  by  their  traditional  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  For  instance,  they  held  that  no  ointment  should  be 
applied  to  a  wound  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  people  should 
endure  the  discomfort  a  day  longer  in  all  chronical  cases, 
rather  than  attempt  a  cure  on  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  but  they 
permitted  the  rite  of  circumcision  to  be  performed  ^  in  the 

*  It  is  the  same  argument  which  He  pursues  (John  vii.  22,  23).  There  He  says, 
"  For  the  sake  of  circumcision  you  do  yourselves  violate  the  Sabbath.  Rather 
than  not  keep  ]SIoses'  commandment,  which  requires  the  child  to  be  circumcised 
on  the  eighth  day,  you  will,  if  that  day  fall  upon  the  Sabbath,  accomplish  all  the 
work  of  circumcision  upon  that.  You  make,  that  is,  the  Sabbath,  which  is  lower, 
give  place  to  circumcision,  which  is  higher,  and  therein  you  have  right.  But  the 
cures  which  I  accomplish  are  greater  than  circumcision  itself ;  that  is  but  receiving 
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Temple,  in  order  to  conserve  their  exclusive  boast  and  pre- 
rogative that  they  were  the  favourites  of  Heaven  and  elect 
people  of  God.  Shall  we  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that 
our  Lord  in  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  made  it  a  point 
of  performing  cure  after  cure  on  the  Sabbath  —  selecting 
chronical  cases  especially  for  the  objects  of  His  tender  solici- 
tude ?  Shall  we  wonder  that  He  commanded  the  impotent 
man  to  take  home  his  couch,  or  that  He  went  so  far  as  to 
make  clay  on  the  sacred  day,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  one 
who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth  ?  There  cannot  be  a 
question  that  these  very  miracles,  and  this  line  of  action,  were 
purposely  meant  to  sweep  away  the  absurd  traditions,  which 
perverted  the  true  design,  and  encumbered  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  Sabbath.  "  In  all  this,"  says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  our 
Lord  made  no  alteration  in  the  Mosaic  law,  He  relaxed  no 
part  of  the  Divine  commandment.  He  repealed  no  part  of 
the  ceremonial  usages  (this  belonged  to  the  Apostolic  day). 
It  was  not  the  Christian,  but  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  He 
vindicated  and  brought  back  to  its  original  design,  by  showing 
that  works  of  necessity  and  charity  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, as  well  as  with  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  statutes 
of  Moses. 

"  Indeed,  all  our  Lord's  reasonings  suppose  the  continuance  of 
the  day  of  rest  in  its  essential  moral  obligation  upon  man.  The 
idea  of  a  worshipper  of  God  without  a  Sabbath  never  entered 
the  mind  of  Jew  or  Christian  in  any  age — much  less  that  of 
the  Saviour.  Why  regulate,  why  amend,  why  modify  the 
false  usages,  if  all  was  about  to  be  abrogated  ?  Why  contend 
so  warmly  against  the  inventions  of  the  traditionary  masters  ? 
Why  lay  down  distinction  between  what  is  lawful  and  what 
is  ^  unlawful  to  be  done  ?  Why  determine  that  works  of  mercy 
and  charity  are  allowable,  thus  implicitly  prohibiting  all  other 

the  seal  of  the  covenant  upon  a  single  member :  my  cures  are  making  the  entire 
man  (0A.0S  av^pwiros)  whole.  Shall  not  the  Sabbath,  then,  by  much  better  right  give 
place  to  these  works  of  mine  ?  " 

'  "  Surely  this  is  veiy  remarkable  and  cannot  be  undesigned.  What  legislator 
intending  to  abrogate  a  law,  would  take  such  pains  to  explain  it,  to  make  known 
its  spirit,  its  limits,  its  true  use,  and  all  the  while  express  no  word  of  disapprobation 
or  intended  abolition  ?  Can  those  who  allege  that  we  are  not  bound  by  the  fourth 
Commandment  explain  the  facts  above  stated,  remembering  at  the  same  time  that 
no  express  abrogation  of  that  law  is  pronounced  by  the  Lord  or  His  Apostles  ?  " — 
Right  Hon.  \Y.  Brooke,  The  Lord's  Day  in  the  light  of  the  N'eiv  Testament. 
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works  ?  Why  not  silence  the  Pharisees  by  declaring  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a  merely  temporary  observance,  about  to  vanish 
before  the  permanent  law  of  the  Gospel  ?  When  our  Lord, 
therefore,  instead  of  all  this,  defends  Himself  and  His  disciples 
by  a  mode  of  argument  in  which  the  permanence  of  the 
Sabbath  is  assumed,  we  conclude  that  He  meant  to  teach  that 
the  moral  obligation  of  it  remained,  and  would  remain  under 
the  gospel  age  (and  to  the  end  of  this  present  economy  at 
least). 

"  It  is  thus  He  explained  and  vindicated  other  commands, 
taking  for  granted  the  validity  of  the  commands  themselves, 
and  adding  His  authoritative  expositions.  Who  ever  thought 
that  His  extensive  and  new  application  of  several  precepts  of 
the  moral  law,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  intended  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  original  commands  ?  Who  ever 
imagined  that  when  the  traditions  concerning  the  fifth  pre- 
cept ^  were  exposed,  and  the  pretence  of  *  Corban '  swept 
away,  that  one  iota  of  the  law  was  removed." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Sabbath,  as  to  its  original 
institution  as  enacted  in  Paradise,  and  even  in  its  perpetuity 
and  authority  as  a  part  of  the  moral  law,  was  vindicated  from 
Pharisaical  impositions.  The  "Jewish  condemnation  of  our 
Lord  as  a  Sabbath-breaker,"  recoiled  on  the  heads  of  our 
Lord's  adversaries  themselves,  the  Pharisees,  and  they  were,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  hoisted  by  their  own  petard.  "  Out 
of  this  accumulated  mass  of  narrow-mindedness  and  mistaken 
zeal,"  says  Dr.  Jacob,  "overlying  and  clogging  all  that  was 
true  and  free,  the  wise  and  beneficent  faw  had  to  be  disinterred 
and  disentangled,  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  place  in  the 
new  revelation  of  the  love  of  God — that  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  for  which  Judaism  only  paved  the  way,  and  which, 
unlike  that  restricted  system,  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  family  of  man.  In  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  a  bold 
human  reformer,  in  his  determination  to  cast  off"  the  bondage 
of  such  galling  and  puerile  superstition,  might  have  swept 
away  with  them  the  Divine  ordinance  which  they  concealed. 
And  one  less  bold  might  have  spared  what  ought  to  have 
been  swept  away.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  primitive 
Christianity — it  is  a  great  advantage  to  us  now — that  Jesus 
Christ   Himself,   while   standing  on   the  confines  of  the   two 

*  Bishop  Wilson's  Sennons  on  the  Lord's  Day,  pp.  62,  63. 
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dispensations,  met  with  His  Divine  wisdom  the  full  tide  of 
these  Rabbinical^  traditions,  and  could  make  no  such  mistakes 
in  dealing  with  them,"  ^ 

The  outcome  of  this  Sabbatical  controversy  was  the 
complete  discomfiture  of  Christ's  enemies.  He  had  broken 
their  traditions,^  He  had  put  them  to  silence  and  shame 
before  all   the  people,   He  turned  their  arguments  back  on 

'  On  Burdensome  Rabbinism. — "  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
notice  how  these  traditions  affected  the  question  of  the  Sabbath  :  and  in  nothing 
were  the  debasing  effects  of  their  tampering  with  and  overriding  God's  com- 
mands more  plainly  seen,  than  in  their  manner  of  treating  the  fourth  Command- 
ment. The  Rabbinical  legislation  on  this  subject  set  out  with  professing  to  make 
the  day  one  _of  rest  from  work,  and  one  of  joy  to  the  faithful  Israelite ;  and  it 
ended  with  elaborating  thirty-nine  articles  of  restrictions,  which  made  it  an 
intolerable  burden  to  those  who  attempted  to  observe  them. 

"  To  these  '  Thirty-nine  Articles'  belong  the  examples  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
when  the  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  encountered  the  wise  teaching  and 
faultless  actions  of  our  Lord.  The  manner  in  which  these  teachers  of  the  people 
complained  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  for  picking  the  ears  of  corn,  censured  the  man 
who  had  been  miraculously  healed  for  carrying  his  bed,  ordered  the  sick  not  to 
come  and  be  healed,  and  declared  Jesus  Himself  to  be  a  'sinner,'  and  one  who 
could  not  possibly  be  'of  God,'  because  '  He  wrought  His  works  of  power  and 
kindness  on  the  Sabbath,'  gives  us  a  sufficiently  vivid  picture  of  the  general 
character  and  tendency  of  these  'commandments  of  men.'" — Dr.  Jacob's  Prize 
Essay,  p.  46. 

"'Readers  of  the  New  Testament,'  writes  Dr.  Edersheim,  'know  how 
entirely  and  even  cruelly  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Sabbath  were  perverted  by 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  But  those  only  who  have  studied  the  Jewish  on 
the  subject  can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  state  of  matters.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  produce  joy  by  prescribed  means,  nor  of  the  incon- 
gruousness  of  those  means,  considering  the  sacred  character  of  the  day,  the  almost 
numberless  directions  about  avoiding  work  must  have  made  a  due  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  rest  the  greatest  labour  of  all.  All  work  was  arranged  under  thirty- 
nine  chief  classes,  or  "  fathers,"  each  of  them  having  ever  so  many  "  descendants," 
or  subordinate  divisions.  Thus  "  reaping  "  was  one  of  the  "  fathers  "  or  chief  classes, 
and  •'  plucking  ears  of  corn  "  one  of  its  "  descendants."  '  So  far  did  this  punctilious- 
ness go,  that  it  became  necessary  to  devise  ingenious  means  to  render  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life  possible,  and  to  evade  the  inconvenient  strictness  of  the  law 
which  regulated  a  '  Sabbath's  day  journey.'  '  This  was  done,'  he  adds  in  a  note, 
'  by  depositing  a  meal  of  meat  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath's  day  journey,  to  make  it, 
by  a  legal  fiction,  a  man's  domicile,  from  which  he  might  start  on  a  fresh  Sabbath 
day's  journey.'  " — The  Temple,  its  Alinistry  and  Services. 

*  Dr.  Jacob's  Prize  Essay  on  Sabbath,  p.  47. 

*  On  the  Jewish  Sabbath.— "  Neither  the  Sabbath  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  who  condemned  our  Lord,  nor  that  of  their  modern  Hebrew  followers, 
who  have  perpetuated  and  enlarged  upon  their  fathers'  superstitions,  is  the  genuine 
Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  therefore  is  certainly  no  model  for  us.  But 
the  fourth  commandment,  embodying  the  primeval  Sabbath  ordinance,  stripped  of 
its  unauthorized  and  burdensome  Rabbinism,  and  interpreted  and  exemplified  by 
Jesus  Christ,  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  Gospel  narratives  in  its  genuine  and 
Divine  simplicity  ready  to  be  transferred  to  its  new  position  in  the  economy  of  the 
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themselves.  Wounded  pride,  disappointed  malice,  rancorous 
despite  were  mingled  with,  and  exasperated,  their  other 
feelings  of  ill-will  towards  Him.  "  They  were  filled  with 
madness  "  {avout,  folly),  and  in  their  blind  hate  they  snatch  at 
any  weapon  whereby  they  may  hope  to  destroy  Him.  They 
do  not  shrink  from  joining  league  with  the  Herodians — the 
Romanizing  party  in  the  land,  attached  to  Herod  Antipas,  the 
ruler  of  Galilee,  who  was  only  kept  on  his  throne  by  Roman 
influence — if  between  them  they  may  bring  to  nothing  the 
new  power  which  seems  equally  to  threaten  both.  So  on  a 
later  occasion,  the  same  parties  combine  together  to  ensnare 
Him.  For  thus  it  is  with  the  world  :  it  lays  aside  for  the 
moment  its  natural  jealousies  and  enmities,  to  join  in  a 
common  conspiracy  against  the  truth.  It  is  no  longer  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself,  when  the  kingdom  of  light  is 
to  be  opposed.  Herod  and  Pilate  can  be  friends  together,  if 
it  be  for  the  destroying  of  the  Christ.  He  meanwhile,  aware 
of  their  machinations,  withdraws  Himself  from  their  malice  to 
the  safer  retirement,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  He 
escapes  from  the  hands  of  His  enemies,  and  the  machinations 
of  His  accusers. 

Gospel,  and  thus  to  be  presented  again  to  the  human  race." — Dr.  Jacob's  Prize 
Essay,  p.  51. 

"Modern  Rabbinism  in  its  Sabbatarian  superstitions  has  quite  equalled  if  not 
exceeded  the  puerile  fanaticism  of  the  New  Testament  days.  Buxtorf  {de  Synagogd 
yudaicd)  gives  specimens  of  this  as  it  was  in  his  time  ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  ( The 
Land  ajid  the  Book)  adds  a  very  recent  testimony  to  the  same  effect  respecting 
Jews  in  Palestine.  'The  following,'  he  says,  'is  a  specimen  of  the  puerilities 
enjoined  and  enforced  by  their  learned  Rabbis.  A  Jew  must  not  carry  on  the 
Sabbath  even  so  much  as  a  pocket-handkerchief,  except  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  If  there  are  no  walls,  it  follows  according  to  their  perverse  logic  that  he 
must  not  carry  it  at  all." — Quoted  by  Dr.  Farrar  in  his  Life  of  Christ. 


XI. 

*  "THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  FIRST  DAY 

OF  THE  WEEK."i 

St.  Matt,  xxviii.  i-6 ;  St.  Mark  xvi.  i-6  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.   i-6 ; 

St.  John  xx.  1-9. 

"  '0>p€  5l  aa^^drcov,  Trj  iitKpciiffKouari  ets  fxiav  ffaff^drav,  -^ASe  Mapia  r) 
MaySa\r]VTj,  Koi  t)  ctAArj  Mapia  deu>pr](rai  rhv  racpou,"  etc. 

"  Kal  Siayefo/iievov  rov  (Ta^^drov,  Mapi'a  t]  MaySaAr/v^  Koi  MapiuT]  tov  'Iukw^ou 
Ka\  SaAct'/iT]  riySpairav  apiajxara,  'Iva  eKQovaaL  aXii^wcriv  avrhv.  Kal  \iav  irpoit  tijs  jxias 
aa^^aTcav  ipxovrai  i-wl  rh  ixvrijxelov,  ayaTei\avTos  tov  rjAiov,"  etc. 

"Trj  Se  fjLid  ruv  ffa^^drtav  opOpov  ^a6eos  rjXdov  iirl  rh  fivrifia,  cpepovcrat  &  i^toI- 
fxaaav  dpuifxaTa,  Koi  rivis  ffvv  aiiTois,"  etc. 

"  Trj  Se  fjna  twv  (rafifiaTcov  Mapia  tj  M.aySa\7ivr]  epxerai  Trpw'i,  (TKorias  en  ou(rrjs, 
els  rd  fj,v7ifx,e7ov,"  etc. 

"  On  Thee  at  the  Creation 

The  light  first  had  its  birth  ; 
On  Thee  for  our  salvation, 

Christ  rose  from  depths  of  earth." 
(Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.) 

In  the  first  day  of  Creation,  the  Divine  fiat  went  forth,  "  Let 
there  be  Hght :  and  there  was  light."  And  on  this  day,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  first  day  of  the  new  creation,  arose 
that  "  tn^e  Light,  which  hghteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  ^  It  is  "  the  morn  of  morns,  the  day  of  days,"  the 
queen  of  seasons,  and  the  golden  of  Festivals.  It  is  the 
day  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  Easter  Day.  It  commemorates 
the  triumphs  of  Redemption  of  the  Eternal  Word,  bringing  with 
it  the  new  creation  and  all  its  attendant  blessings.  It  is  the 
first  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  own  day,  which  we  call 
Sunday. 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  in  sicbstancc  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (Low  Sunday),  April  24th,  1S81, 

*  I  John  i.  9. 
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Most  of  US  are  familiar  with  this  change,  by  which  the  rest 
of  the  old-world  Sabbath  was  transferred  in  Apostolical  times 
from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first.  It  is  usual  to 
account  for  it  as  having  been  done  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Sunday  is  the  weekly  festival,  or  anniversary  of  the 
resurrection,  and  no  doubt  the  explanation  is  so  far  correct. 
It  is,  however,  worth  observing  that  the  Sabbatical  rest  of  the 
seventh  day,  prolonged  through  so  many  ages,  has  now,  con- 
sidered as  a  type,  done  its  work.  It  has  found,  in  the  repose 
of  Christ  in  death  during  the  time  we  call  Easter  Even,  its 
highest  fulfilment,  and  having  been  so  accomplished,  another 
commemoration  took  its  place.  God  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  the  great  work  of  creation  after  six  days'  work,  and 
Christ  rested  on  the  seventh  day  also  after  the  glorious  work 
of  redemption,  and  completing  the  new  creation,  during  the 
six  days  of  the  Holy  Week,  when  we  commemorate  His  cross 
and  passion.  His  death  and  burial.  The  Sabbatical  rest,  the 
cessation  of  labour,  the  retirement  of  the  Israelite  from  all  but 
necessary  work,  the  sudden  hush  of  the  stir  of  busy  existence, 
and  stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  a  nation's  active  life,  was  but  a 
faint  shadow  of  that  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  from  the  outer 
world,  that  rest  of  His  soul,  when  all  was  accomplished,  and 
He  said  "  It  is  finished,"  after  its  conflict  with  evil,  which 
began  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  and  continued  through 
the  ensuing  day.  Little  penetrating  the  infinite  depths  of  His 
own  words,  the  sacred  evangelist  wrote,  "  that  Sabbath  was  an 
high  day."  It  was  the  Sabbath  or  rest  not  of  man,  but  of  the 
God-man,  the  deep  unbroken  rest  of  the  Eternal  Word,  after 
the  labours  of  redemption,  during  which  the  body  of  flesh, 
worn  and  torn,  buffeted  and  scourged,  lay  almost  for  the 
first  time  without  suffering  in  Joseph's  tomb,  and  the  human 
soul  drank  in  the  light  and  refreshment  of  Paradise. 

And  this  Sabbath,  or  rest,  when  Jesus  lay  in  the  garden- 
tomb  was  a  high  day  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  was  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  seventh-day  Sabbaths  of  rest ;  and  all 
previous  rest  days,  whether  patriarchal  or  Mosaic,  had  their 
fulfilment  in  the  rest  of  Easter  Even.  It  was  the  last  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbaths,  it  was  the  morrow  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
which  it  ushered  in,  when  the  Lord  came  forth  triumphant 
over  hell  and  the  grave.  On  the  precise  day  of  Jewish  rest, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  was  lying  in  the  grave.     It  was  im- 
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possible  for  the  disciples,  mourning  the  loss  of  the  great  ^ 
Master,  to  have  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  great  Creator,  of 
the  Redeemer  from  Egyptian  bondage,  of  the  God  who  had 
promised  them  a  Messiah  and  Saviour,  when  that  Messiah 
and  Saviour  had  been  buried  and  was  lying  in  the  tomb,  and 
all  the  prospects  of  His  kingdom  were  shrouded  with  the 
darkness  of  death.  That  last  Jewish  Sabbath  was  no  Sabbath 
to  them,  but  a  day  of  sorrow,  dejection,  anguish  and  conster- 
nation. The  spouse  could  not  rejoice  when  the  Bridegroom 
was  hidden  away  in  the  grave,  "  dead  and  buried."  But  when 
the  Lord  arose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  then  were  the 
disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  It  was  to  them  a 
day  of  rest  and  refreshment,  rest  after  trouble,  and  refreshment 
after  dejection.  Then  did  their  true  Sabbath  begin,  and  not 
before.  The  necessity  and  circumstances  of  the  case  changed 
the  day  of  peaceful,  happy  rest  and  worship  of  God,  from  the 
old  patriarchal  and  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day.  The 
celebration  of  the  Sabbath  rest  was  neither  forgotten  nor 
retarded.  The  old  Sabbath  seventh  day  was  buried  with  Him, 
and  the  new  Sabbath  rose  with  Him  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  He  had  in  the  old  creation  of  the  world  rested  (as 
being  one  with  the  Father  in  its  formation  "  without  Him 
nothing  was  made  that  was  made  ")  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it.  Now  as  the  author  of  the  new  world  and  new 
work  of  creation,  being  detained  in  the  prison  of  the  grave  on 
the  old  seventh  day  as  resting  after  His  sufferings,  He  rises  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  thus  becomes  His  day,  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  And  so  we  say  in  one  of  the  special  psalms 
for  this  day,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."^  Everything  essential  to  the 
day  goes  on  as  it  did  ;  the  non-essential  point  of  the  precise 
time  is  changed,  or  rather  delayed,  a  single  day,  to  wait  for  its 
rising  Master,  and  assume  a  new  dignity,  and  be  the  memorial 
of  the  manifestation  of  a  new  and  greater  creation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  great 
day  of  weekly  observance,  the  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship. 
The  Sabbath  of  the  old  creation  becomes  merged  into  the 
Sabbath  of  the  new.  By  the  death  of  Christ,  and  by  His  rest 
in  the  grave,  and  by  His  rising  again  the  third  day,  the  whole 
condition  of  things — the  state  of  ruin  and  corruption,  and  unfit- 

'  Psa.  cxviii.  24. 
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ness  for  the  Presence  of  God — which  had  existed  from  the  fall 
to  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  from  Moses  to  Christ,  underwent  a 
complete  abolition  and  re-formation ;  creation  was  re-made  and 
re-fashioned.  Everything  pertaining  to  the  old  system,  the 
Jewish  economy,  went  down  with  Christ  into  His  grave,  and 
came  up  again  with  Him,  on  His  rising  again,  cleansed  and 
renewed.  The  old  world's  uncleanness  and  unfitness  to  enjoy 
the  Divine  Presence  was  done  away  once  for  all,  by  the  one 
oblation  and  spotless  Sacrifice.  There  was  no  longer  Jew  or 
Gentile,  Scythian,  bond  or  free,  far  or  near,  clean  or  unclean  ; 
all  had  died,  and  all  rose  again  in  the  body  of  Christ.  And' 
the  ancient  Sabbath  day  was  among  the  things  that  died  and) 
rose  again,  not  destroyed  but  transfigured.  As  the  plant  from 
the  seed  which  dies  in  the  ground  springs  up  with  new  life, 
so  from  the  old  Sabbath  of  creation,  fulfilled  and  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Christ,  sprang  up  the  glorious  efflorescence  of  the 
Lord's  day,  or  the  Christian  Sabbath  which  we  call  Sunday. 
With  the  personal  body  of  Christ,  the  day  of  Christ  too  arose 
revivified  and  recreated,  remade  and  glorified. 

And  whatever  view  may  have  been  taken  of  the  old-world 
Sabbath,  whether  Patriarchal  or  Jewish,  whatever  opinion  may 
be  held  as  to  its  origin,  it  is  unquestioned  by  all  that  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Sabbath  into  the  Lord's  day  really  took 
place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  He  did  honour  one  day,  viz. 
the  first  of  the  week,  by  His  resurrection  upon  it  from  the 
grave.  Nor  is  it  possible,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
in  commemorating  the  victory  of  "the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  "  to  over-estimate  the  glory  and  honour  put  on  that 
day.  Since  the  first  dawn  of  creation,  when  all  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  in  jubilation  ;  since  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  when  God  said  "  Let 
there  be  light :  and  there  was  light " — the  beginning  of  the  six 
days'  work  ;  since  the  consummation  of  that  work  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  Day  of  Rest,  there  had  been  no  such  event, 
no  such  wondrous  day  as  this. 

Easter  Day — the  day  of  Christ's  Resurrection — was  at  once 
the  dawn,  and  the  completion  of  the  New  Testament.  God's 
seventh  day  of  rest  at  Creation  was  Adam's  first  day.  So  this 
day  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  :  and  it  corresponded  not 
only  to  the  first  day,  but  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  old  creation. 
And  since  by  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
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God  is  far  more  intimately  connected  with  mankind  than  He 
ever  was  before — for  He  is  Immanuel,  i.e.  God  with  us  ;  and 
especially  with  His  Church,  which  is  His  spouse,  and  His 
body — we  cannot  deny  to  the  wonderful  day  of  Christ's  rising 
a  Presence  of  God,  and  therefore  a  sanctification,  far  superior 
to  that  which  he  vouchsafed  to  the  old  sabbatical  institution. 
And  to  remove  all  doubt  that  this  day  was  intended  to 
succeed  to  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  of  the  old  day  of 
observance,  now  dead  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  Christ,  our 
blessed  Lord  made  this  point  clear  in  two  different  ways.  He 
did  this  by  first  of  all  appearing  to  His  disciples  in  the  octave, 
i.e.  eight  days  after  the  first  Easter  day,  on  its  hebdomadal 
recurrence  ^  on  Low  Sunday,  and  thus  re-enacted  the  old 
septenary  law,  and  re-affirmed  the  original  septiform  division 
of  time.  And  secondly,  He  did  so  by  telling  them  to  hold 
for  the  future  their  solemn  weekly  or  sabbatical  feasts  of 
remembrance,  no  longer  in  remembrance  of  the  first  creation 
only  (as  men),  and  the  coming  out  of  Egypt  (as  Jews),  but  in 
memory  both  of  the  old,  but  especially  the  new,  creation,  and 
of  His  redemption  (from  the  house  of  spiritual  bondage). 
Henceforth,  said  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
"  as  oft  as  ye  eat  or  drink  this,  do  it  in  remembrance  of  Me." 
And  as  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath  had  been  for  the  priest  hitherto, 
the  day  of  offering  and  eating  the  shewbread,^  that  is,  their 
communion  day,  and  a  day  of  joyful  and  religious  feasting 
for  all  the  people,  so  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  this  first 
day  of  the  week  was  to  be  their  feast  day,  and  high  day  of 
service,  now  and  for  the  future.  And  this  very  soon,  if  not  at 
once,  became  the  apostolical  practice  (whether  or  not  included 
in  one  of  those  topics,  which  our  Lord  spoke  of  to  the  apostles 
"  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  during  those  great  forty 
days  between  Easter  and  Ascension).  For  we  read  continually 
of  their  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  "  breaking  of 
bread,"  or  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Commu- 
nion,  and  it  is  called  by  the  solemn  title  of  "  the  Lord's  day."  ^ 

*  John  xix.  19-26. 

^  "  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve  cakes  thereof.  .  .  .  And 
thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a  row,  upon  the  pure  table  before  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  Every  Sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord  continually, 
being  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant.  And  it  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons';  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place  "  (Levit.  xxiv.  5-9). 

^  Acts  XX.  7. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  marvellously  the  new  observ- 
ance grew  out  of  the  old,  if  we  notice  that  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath  formed  the  eve  and  commencement  of  the  Sunday. 
For  this  reason,  in  all  Churches  throughout  the  world  (in  our 
own  it  is  the  Collect),  some  portion  of  the  Sunday  service  is 
used  the  evening  before  :  in  token  that  the  root  of  the  Lord's 
day  still  lies  deep  in  the  ancient  Sabbatical  institution  ;  it  is,  so 
to  speak,  built  into  it  :  which  indeed  on  that  account  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  associations,  still  enjoys  high  consideration 
as  a  festival  among  the  Oriental  and  Eastern  communions. 

Thus  then  came  to  its  comple4:ion  the  marvellous  history 
of  the  Church's  great  high  day  of  the  week,  or  Sabbath  (for 
Sabbath  means  week).  It  was  enacted  in  Paradise  in  token 
of  God's  creation  of  the  world,  and  it  descended  (after  the 
fall),  though  shorn  of  its  pristine  glory,  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
old  world.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  after  its  first 
institution,  it  was  revived  in  part  with  new  gifts,  but  also  new 
terrors,  under  the  Sinaitic  law.  Then  buried  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  old  state  of  things  in  the  grave  of  Christ,  it  rose 
again,  glorified  with  Him.  And  filled  with  His  redeeming 
Presence  at  His  resurrection,  it  has  come  down  to  us  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  six  thousand  years  "  with  an  exceeding 
weight  of  glory."  It  is  at  once  God's  resting  day,  "  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  and  Christ's  resurrection  day, 
or  "  the  Day  of  the  Lord  "  Jesus. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  transference  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Upon 
what  authority  does  it  rest?  for  it  is  evident  without  some 
external  controlling  authority  the  day  could  not  have  been 
altered.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
honoured  the  first  day  of  the  week,  His  resurrection  day,  by 
reappearing  on  the  octave,  i.e.  on  Low  Sunday,  as  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  is  called.  And  there  is  the  practice 
of  meeting  on  the  first  day  for  the  breaking  of  bread  alluded 
to.  But  where  is  the  command  of  Christ,  where  is  the 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  what  words  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves clearly  promulge  the  enactment  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  ?  Apostolical  practice,  the 
custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporaries we  have  ;  but  where  are  the  enacting  words  of 
Christ,  or  Scripture  ?   We  have  no  place  of  Scripture,  no  words 
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of  Christ,  to  which  we  can  directly  refer,  except  that  passage 
of  the  Acts  which  tells  us  that  during  the  great  forty  days 
our  Lord  speaks  of  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Now  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
are  convertible  terms,  and  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Church. 
It  was  with  this  formula  so  many  of  our  Lord's  parables  were 
introduced.  If,  therefore,  our  Lord  spake  of  matters  with 
reference  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  He  came  to  set  up  on  earth, 
and  of  which  He  was  the  visible  Head,  and  explained  to  His 
apostles  the  organization,  the  ecclesiastical  regimen  and  polity 
of  that  kingdom,  its  sacraments,  services,  ordinances,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  may  we  not  at  least  say  as  much  as  this,  that 
there  is  an  antecedent  probability  that  He  would  speak  about 
that  high  day  of  rest  and  worship,  the  memorial  of  the  old 
and  new  creation,  on  which  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were 
to  be  performed  ?  We  do  not  predicate  that  He  did,  certainly, 
but  there  is  good  reason  why  He  should.  We  are  met, 
however,  with  the  rejoinder  that  we  have  no  account  of  His 
having  done  so.  This  we  grant,  and  there  is  only  the 
apostolical  practice  to  guide  us.  As  an  historical  fact,  the 
early  believers  did  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  whoever 
may  have  told  them  to  do  so.  But  then  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  day  observance  is  no  worse  off  than  other  apostolic 
practices,  or  sacramental  ordinances.  Take,  for  instance,  con- 
firmation, which  we  call  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and  claim 
for  it  a  Divine  origin.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  two  only 
sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself  (the  gemina  sacra- 
menta  of  the  Gospel),  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  sacramental 
ordinance,  and  apostolical.  It  was  the  complement,  or  filling 
up,  of  Baptism,  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  Peter  and  John 
ministered  it  in  Samaria  to  the  catechumens,  who  had  been 
baptized  by  Philip  in  Samaria.  Paul  ministered  it  in  the 
upper  Ephesine  coasts,  and  includes  it  in  the  category  of 
the  principles,  the  alphabet,  of  the  Christian  economy,  placing 
it  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  resurrection, 
and  eternal  judgment.  Now  where,  we  ask,  are  the  words 
of  Christ,  enacting  this  ordinance  ?  Where  is  the  passage  of 
Scripture  which  tells  us  to  practice  this  rite?  There  is  an 
absolute  silence  in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  yet  we  have 
the  very  words  (ipsissima  verba)  in  which  Christ  ordained 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  consequent  upon  all  power  being 
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given  Him  in  heaven  and  earth.  Was  confirmation  enjoined 
during  the  great  forty  days,  when  our  Lord  spake  of  the 
"  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  "  ?  We  say  it  must  have 
been,  as  it  was  too  important  to  be  omitted  among  "the 
things  ;  "  and  the  natural  and  immediate  action  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  all  point  this  way ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  left  for 
our  guidance.  We  therefore  call  the  ordinance  an  ecclesias- 
tical or  rather  an  apostolic  one,  for  it  was  "  a  custom  intro- 
duced by  the  apostles  and  esteemed  by  them  an  element  of 
the  religion  which  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  declare 
to  man,  and  as  far  as  it  required  immediate  organization,  to 
organize."  It  would  appear,  then,  that  if  confirmation  has 
this  origin  (which  is  generally  admitted)  and  yet  is  of 
ecclesiastical  institution,  that  the  word  ecclesiastical  has,  in 
reference  to  this  and  other  contemporaneous  ordinances,  and 
observed  on  the  same  grounds,  a  high  and  peculiar  sense.  In 
the  Ecclesia,  and  its  authorities  at  that  time  were  included 
inspired  men,  who,  in  reference  to  what  they  practised  and 
what  they  organized,  were  unable  to  err.  They  could  say 
with  all  fulness  and  certitude,  at  all  events,  those  solemn 
Conciliar  words,  *'  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us." 

But  there  have  been  councils,  since  the  shutting  up  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  whose  members,  though  excellent  in 
other  respects,  were  uninspired  ;  and  therefore,  although  they 
may  have  passed  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  drawn  out  from 
Scripture,  or  enjoined  methods  of  procedure — these  ecclesi- 
astical ordinances  could  not  have  ranked  in  the  same  category 
as  the  others,  which  we  might  call  apostolical.  We  obtain, 
therefore,  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  word  ecclesiastical : 
the  one,  co-extensive  in  the  matters  to  which  it  applies  with 
the  term  apostolic,  being,  in  fact,  convertible  terms  ;  the  other, 
that  in  which  it  has  been  applied  since  the  apostles'  times  to 
the  canons  and  constitution  of  the  Church — the  ecclesia 
docens.  In  the  latter  sense  we  talk  of  the  Conciliar  definition, 
the  rubrics  and  regulations  of  particular  national  Churches  ;  in 
the  former  we  place  confirmation,  holy  orders,  infant  baptism, 
and  we  must  also  add  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  day,  its 
transference  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
all  the  consequent  details  as  to  its  observance  and  obligation. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  distinct  characters  in  the  authority, 
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from  which  emanate  Christian  ordinances,  (i)  Those  appointed 
by  Christ  Himself  directly,  such  as  ^baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  which  we  have  the  very  words  (ipsissima  verba)  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  twin  sacraments  (Augustine's  gemina  sacramenta)  of  the 
Gospel,  and  all  other  ordinances  whatsoever  "  ordained  by 
Christ  Himself  (words  in  the  Church  Catechism) ;  these  are 
Divine  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  (2)  Those  appointed 
by  Christ  mediately  through  the  apostles,  of  which  specimens 
have  just  been  given.  These  are  Divine  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  term,  or  ecclesiastical  in  the  primary,  or  better 
still  apostolical^  and  this  would  cover  all  those  things  ordained 
by  the  apostles,  not  merely  in  so  many  words,  but  by  the  pre- 
cedents which  they  supply  in  their  actions.  These  are,  there- 
fore, not  only  ecclesiastical,  but  Scriptural,  apostolical,  and 
Divine.  (3)  Those  enacted  by  the  Church  after  the  close  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the  death  of  the  apostles,  whether 
sub-apostolical  or  post-Nicene,  it  matters  not  which,  and  these 
refer  to  Church  practices  which  may  vary  in  particular,  or 
national  Churches,  or  the  definition  of  councils,  oecumenical  or 
otherwise  ;  all  these  are  ecclesiastical. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  transference  or  obliga- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day  will  come  under  the  second  of  the 
above  divisions.  Our  contention  is  this,  the  transference  of 
the  day  took  place  by  the  action  of  Christ  Himself;  the  old 
creation-Sabbath  came  out  of  His  grave  on  that  first  Easter 
morning,  and  rose  again  "  in  newness  of  life,"  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  when  Christ  made  five  separate 
appearances  to  His  disciples.  It  was  especially  honoured  ; 
and  the  fact  was  clinched  by  Christ  honouring  the  first  day 
by  His  reappearance  at  the  end  of  the  octave  on  the  following 
(Low)  Sunday.  This  is  our  authority  for  the  change,  and  it 
is  sufficient.  But  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure  "  we  may 
refer  to  apostolical  precedent  and  practice.  The  first  authority 
for  the  change  of  days  is  the  very  highest ;  it  is  Divine,  in  the 
primary  and  palmary  sense  of  the  word.  The  actions  of 
Christ  carry  us  over  this  point,  and  "  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  "  sometimes.  And  our  second  authority  being  relegated 
to  the  second  of  the  above  divisions,  is  Divine,  Scriptural, 
apostolical,  and  ecclesiastical.  If,  therefore,  we  are  asked  by 
what  authority  we  Christians  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
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as  our  Sabbath,  we  reply,  our  authority  is,  (i)  Divine  (im- 
mediately) ;  (2)  Divine  (mediately) ;  (3)  Scriptural ;  (4) 
apostolical ;  and  (5)  ecclesiastical  (in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  term)  ;  a  sufficient  catena,  we  should  think,  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical,  and  even  "a  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly 
broken."  1 

We  have  drawn  these  distinctions  to  prevent  any  confusion 
of  thought,  and  to  show  the  full  amount  of  cumulative 
evidence  we  can  produce  for  our  authority  in  changing  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  of  observance  to  the  first.  The 
fifth  (ecclesiastical)  may  be  the  least  important  link  in  the 
evidence,  but  we  have  adduced  it  to  show  that  the  Church 
(the  Ecclesia  docens)  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  some  sense  or  other,  for  she  has  altered  the  day  of  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ;  but  we  have  differenced  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  ecclesiastical,  so  as  not  to  mix  up  the  inspiration  and 
infallibity  of  the  Church  in  the  apostles'  days,  when  inspired 
and  infallible  (as  to  dogma)  men  ruled  and  graced  the  Church 
by  their  presence,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  after  they 
had  gone,  even  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  and  ante-Nicene  days. 
We  therefore  say  to  the  Dominicals,  observe  the  Lord's  day 
on  the  ground  of  Church  authority ;  but  remember  that 
ecclesiastical  ordering  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Church  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  during  their  lifetime  ;  and  there- 
fore your  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  bifurcated  one,  in  the 
lower  or  secondary  and  in  the  higher  or  primary  sense.  But 
this  primary  sense  is  correlated  with  what  is  apostolical, 
Scriptural,  and  Divine  (mediately),  and  this  again  with  what 
is  Divine  (immediately),  so  the  whole  argument  leads  right  up 
to  the  person  and  action  of  Christ  Himself,  and  in  this 
Christian  Sabbatical  institution.  He  "  is  the  chief  corner  stone" 
as  in  other  things.  You  are,  therefore,  fighting  a  phantom,  and 
splitting  hairs  of  difference,  where  none  need  really  exist. 

Now  there  are  seven  texts  usually  adduced  from  Scripture 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Sabbath  was  transferred 
from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But 
before  bringing  them  forward  we  must  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Sabbatic  week  or  institution.  The  Sabbatic  week,  as  an 
entire  period,  is  the  rule  of  time  followed  in  the  Gospel  history, 

*  Eccles.  iv.  12. 
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as  It  was  in  the  previous  dispensation,  whether  Mosaical  or 
patriarchal.  And  this  institution,  in  its  spirit  and  meaning, 
was  conformed  to  in  the  earHcst  and  latest  developments  of 
Christianity,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  As  to  which 
should  be  the  specific  worshipping  day  in  the  Sabbath  period 
of  worship  and  of  work,  was  determined  by  other  circum- 
stances. But  the  weekly  division  of  time  for  the  purposes  and 
on  the  ground  of  the  original  Sabbath  was  adopted  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  and  interwoven  into  Christianity  from  the 
very  first 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  it  is  a  very  important  point, 
which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  many,  that  the  word  which  is 
translated  week  in  our  authorised  version  is  the  same  in  the 
original  as  Sabbath.  It  is  the  Greek  word  aa/3/3a~ov,  of  which 
two  meanings  are  given,  (i)  Sabbath,  rest ;  and  (2)  a  week. 
The  word  therefore  used  in  the  New  Testament  stands  for 
the  whole  Sabbatical  zueek,  or  period,  of  six  working  days  and 
one  worshipping  day,  corresponding  to  the  general  system  of 
previous  dispensations.  By  keeping  this  twofold  meaning  in 
view  we  see  (i)  that  the  Sabbath  institution  is  inwoven  into 
the  New  Testament  system  and  teaching  and  the  Christian 
religion,  and  (2)  that  our  "  iveek "  corresponds  to  it,  so  far  as 
the  general  meaning  and  primary  object  is  concerned,  viz. 
an  hebdomadal  division  of  time,  following  the  old  septenary 
law,  and  allotting  a  seventh  part  of  the  division  or  Sabbath 
(week)  to  worship  as  the  Sabbath  day :  and  the  other  six 
parts  to  our  temporal  duties,  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  work 
at  creation.  If  it  had  been  determined  to  cut  out  the  Sabbath 
from  Christianity,  as  circumcision  and  other  parts  of  the 
Levitical  law  had  been,  such  as  peculiarly  Jewish  sacrifices, 
then  surely  we  should  not  find  certain  solemn  services  and 
stated  periodical  Christian  assemblies  named  after,  and  held 
on  parts  of,  the  Sabbatic  week.  For  irrespective  of  this  old 
Jewish  Sabbath  (the  seventh  day)  being  used  by  even  the 
Jewish  Christians  (which  gave  the  apostles  such  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  their  synagogues  on  that  day,  and  reasoning 
out  of  their  Scriptures  concerning  Christ)  and  continuing  so 
to  be  used  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the 
new  Christian  Sabbath  (the  Lord's  day)  had  it  all  its  own 
way  once  for  all,  another  day,  but  named  as  a  part  of,  and 
connected  with,  "  the  Sabbath  "  or  divinely  originated  weekly 
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period,  was  selected,  and  set  apart  for  the  weekly,  i.e.  Sabbatic 
"  assembling  of  themselves  together  "  for  divine  worship,  as  a 
separated  Christian  Church,  meeting  for  purposes  of  devotion 
on  a  distinctive  and  regulated  day.  The  relation  of  that  day 
to  the  Sabbath  is  clear,  for  it  was  numbered  and  named  as  a 
part  of  the  Sabbath  time,  which  in  its  wider  meaning  included 
the  whole  zveek.  And  it  received  its  name  from  the  institution 
on  which  this  division  of  time  into  weeks  for  sacred  purposes 
was  founded,  and  for  which  it  was  continued.  The  Lord's 
day  is  therefore  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In  this  way  the 
word  "  Sabbath  "  came  to  be  the  name  for  the  week,  and  as 
such  it  included  the  double  celebration  of  the  divine  work  and 
rest.  And  this  is  a  very  instructive  circumstance,  which 
occurs  in  such  a  way  as  to  link  the  Christian  weekly  worship 
on  to  the  Sabbatic  system,  which  was  "  from  the  beginning  " 
just  as  marriage  was,  whose  recorded  institution  is  a  part  of 
the  same  history,  and  belongs  to  the  same  chapter.  As  an 
illustration  of  our  contention  that  the  Sabbath  and  week  are 
convertible  terms,  we  may  refer  to  the  Pharisee's  prayer,  if 
prayer  it  can  be  called,  where  he  boasts,  standing  in  the 
Temple  with  uplifted  hands,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,"  ^  the 
original  is,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  Sabbath  "  (aal^^^arov) ,  meaning 
that  entire  period  of  seven  days,  which  is  included  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  zveekly  institution.  And  the  same  term  is  likewise 
used  for  dating  meetings  for  Christian  worship,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  if  the  Sabbath  institution  had  been 
eliminated  from  Christianity,  as  circumcision  was.  But  not 
only  has  it  not  been  extruded,  but  the  Sabbath  is  actually 
taken  up  and  absorbed  into  the  Christian  scheme,  and 
historically  correlated  with  it,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  passages 
to  be  adduced.  Our  contention  then  is  this,  the  word 
"  Sabbath  "  ((Ta/3/3arov)  stands  both  for  the  day,  or  the  whole 
week  of  seven  days — the  sacred  week  of  work  and  rest  in 
commemoration  of  the  seven  creation  days  ;  nor  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  week,  whether  computed  from  the  Adamic, 
Noachic,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  standpoints,  but  only  as  to 
the  part  of  the  Sabbath,  which  should  be  the  specially  re- 
ligious day,  whether  it  should  begin  or  end  the  week,  i.e.  the 
Sabbath. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  Scripture  passages 

'  Luke  xviii.  12. 
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upon  which  the  alteration  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  depends  : 

(i)  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  i.e.  the  first  Easter,  our 
blessed  Lord  rose  from   the  grave,  and   made   five  different 
appearances  to  His  disciples,  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  other 
women,  and  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  to 
St.  Peter   alone,  and    to  the   Apostolic  college   collectively. 
Our  text  says,  "  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre."     It  should  be 
rendered  literally  thus,  "  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths  {i.e.  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  zveeks  or  Sabbaths),   as  it  began  to 
dawn   towards    the   first   (day)    of  the   Sabbaths  {i.e.    at   the 
beginning  of  another  of  the  weeks  or  Sabbaths),  came  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the   sepulchre."     The 
distinction  is  seen  even  more  clearly  in  St.  Mark,  "  And  when 
the   Sabbath  (day)  ^  was  passed,  Mary  Magdalene.  .  .  .  And 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week  (literally 
the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths,  i.e.  the  week),  they  came  unto 
the  sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  ^     St.  Luke  is  to  the 
same  effect,  "  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  {i.e.  the  Sabbaths), 
very  early  in  the  morning."  ^     And  St.  John  uses  the  very  same 
words,  "  The  first  day  of  the  week  {aa^^iiarwv,  i.e.  the  Sab- 
baths) cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early."     So  we  have  all  four 
Evangelists  using  precisely  the  very  same  terms  which  link 
on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  rising  to  the  Sabbatical  week,  or 
institution,  then  in  vogue,  and  coming  down  to  them  from  the 
older  dispensation.     And  if  all  four  have   hit   upon   the  one 
word  which  refers  to  the  Sabbath,  can  we,  dare  we  say,  that  it 
was  not  done  advisedly  on  their  part  ?   especially  remembering 
they  were  under  the  direct  and  immediate  inspiration  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  "  who  spake  by  the  Prophets."     Besides  which, 
St.  Mark's  distinction   between  the  Sabbath   (day,  singular) 
and  the  Sabbath  (week,  plural)  is  surely  conclusive,  that  we 

'  So  also  in  Luke  xiii.  4,  "  And  He  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  Sabbath."  Here  the  special  day  is  intended,  which  is  not  only 
obvious  in  itself,  but  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  verses,  where,  after 
the  objection  against  people  coming  to  be  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  said,  "  there 
are  six  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work,  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed, 
and  not  on  the  Sabbath  day.  It  is  literally  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath — the  special 
day  of  the  week. 

2  Mark  xvi.  i.  s  Luke  xxiv.  i,  2. 
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have  lost  a  good  deal,  and  writers,  otherwise  trustworthy, 
have  made  many  mistakes,  owing  to  this  inaccuracy  of  our 
translators. 

But  to  refer  to  St.  Matthew's  account,  where  we  have  the 
plural  in  both  cases  (Sabbaths).  Here  we  have  the  two  ends 
of  the  Sabbaths,  i.e.  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning  of 
another  set  of  seven  days,  about  which  sets  of  seven  days  or 
Sabbaths,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  various  dispensations,  from  Adam  to  Christ. 
The  difference,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  respecting  the 
Sabbath,  or  Sabbatical  week,  as  a  whole,  but  which  end  of  it, 
the  first  or  the  last  day  in  it,  shall  be  the  specially  religious 
day,  i.e.  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  ;  in  short,  whether  the 
Sabbath  or  week  shall  have  its  sacred  day  of  repose,  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  before  man's  six  days  of  work,  as  was 
the  case  with  Adam,  or  whether  the  six  days'  work  by  man 
shall  precede  the  day  of  rest  and  worship,  as  was  the  case 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Jews  and  Moses.  Now 
in  this  verse  in  Matthew,^  the  two  ends  of  the  Sabbaths  (or 
weeks)  are  mentioned,  and  in  this  verse,  which  tells  of  that 
first  Easter  day,  began  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  methods  of  keeping  the  same  Sabbath — in  fine, 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

In  the  passages  still  further  to  be  cited,  we  must  bear  in'> 
mind  the  leading  fact  that  the  words  translated  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week,"  as  the  special  times  for  Christian  worship,  is 
literally  "  the  first  (day)  of  the  Sabbaths,"  which  means  that 
the  Sabbath  is  retained,  and  that  no  alteration  was  made  as  to 
the  original  institution,  but  only  the  Jewish  mode  or  computa-/ 
tion  was  changed.  Christianity  is  historically  built  upon  the 
whole  Sabbatic  period  or  week.  ♦ 

(2)  Our  Lord's  next  appearance  was  at  the  end  of  the 
octave.  After  eight  days — that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
way  of  reckoning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week  (or 
Sabbath)— He  appeared  to  the  Eleven.  We  have  no  record 
of  His  having  appeared  during  the  interval,  it  may  be  (as 
Dean  Owen  and  Bishop  Horsley  conjecture)  to  render  that 
day  especially  noticeable,  or  it  may  be  because  they  had 
determined  to  meet  on  that  day.  Paley  comments  on  this 
fact  in  the  following  way :  "  It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  the 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  i. 
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Sabbath  (week)  that  the  disciples  were  assembled  when  Christ 
appeared  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  His  resurrection. 
'  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  discii^les  were 
assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them.'^  This,  for  anything  that  appears  in  the 
account,  might  as  to  the  day  have  been  accidental :  but  in 
the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read  that 
'after  eight  days,'  that  is  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath 
following,  '  again  the  disciples  were  within,'  which  second 
meeting  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  looks  like  an  appoint- 
ment and  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day,"  and  from 
this  he  argues  :  "  The  practice  of  holding  religious  assemblies 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  so  early  and  universal  in 
the  Christian  Church,  that  it  carries  with  it  considerable  proof 
of  having  originated  from  some  precept  of  Christ,  or  of  His 
apostles,  though  none  such  be  now  extant."  ^  The  re-appear- 
ance, however,  of  the  risen  Jesus  after  the  interval  of  a  week, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath,  is  too  marked  to  escape 
notice,  although  we  are  not  told  the  reason  why,  by  Himself 
or  by  His  apostles.  We  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion, 
that  by  this  measured  action  on  His  part  He  "  unhinged " 
the  Sabbath  day  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath 
(week),  and  made  it  a  memorial  of  the  new  creation,  and 
wonders  of  Redemption. 

"  The  rest  of  our  Creation 

Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  His  Passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 

Christ's  hands,  though  nailed,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  day." 

(George  Herbert's  Poetns.) 

(3)  But  however  it  may  have  been,  whether  the  meeting 
on  that  first  Sunday  after  Easter  was  accidental  or  not,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  i.e.  fifty  days  after  Easter,  which  in  that  year 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sabbath),  "  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  {ojioOvfia^ov)  in  one  place."  ^  Thus  the 
day  already  associated  with  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
promises,   His   resurrection,  received   a    most  signal    and  ad- 

'  John  XX.  19.  *  Mor.  Phil.  vi.  7.  *  Acts  ii.  i. 
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ditional  mark  of  His  favour  by  the  fulfilment  of  another  most 
important  promise,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  facts,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whether 
by  accident  or  intention,  the  body  of  Christian  believers  did 
meet  and  hold  their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  on  two  of  which  consecutive  recurring  periods  they 
received  religious  communication,  or  religious  impressions 
were  made  upon  them,  and  on  another  (Pentecost)  they  not 
only  received  but  gave  out  the  benefits  of  that  same  religious 
instruction.  It  is  also  further  evident  that  the  apostles  did 
to  mark  that  religion,  whether  from  precept  received  from  the 
Divine  Master,  or  of  their  own  free  will  (^proprio  motu),  as- 
semble on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  week,  the  cycle  of 
seven  days  naturally  suggesting  itself  as  their  former  custom, 
and  falling  in  with  the  old  Sabbatical  institution.  And  this 
first  day  of  the  week  was  the  anniversary — the  weekly 
festival  of  the  Resurrection.  Christianity  was  in  especial 
"  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection."  Not  only  so  ;  if  the 
Sabbath  institution  was  a  memorial  of  the  old-world  creation 
(by  the  Father),  and  the  Lord's  day  was  a  memorial  of  the 
new  creation  and  wonders  of  redemption  (by  the  Son),  the 
same  day,  by  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
assembled  college  of  apostles,  became  a  memorial  of  the 
wonders  of  sanctification,  and  the  corporate  life  of  Christ's 
spouse,  the  Church.  Thus,  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  is 
associated  with  the  great  Tri-unity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  this  three-fold  aspect — Creation,  Redemption,  and 
Sanctification — the  great  Three  in  One,  who  said,  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  likeness." 

(4)  But  to  proceed.  Many  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
Pentecost,  at  Troas,  "  in  a  Christian  Church  at  a  great  distance 
from  Jerusalem,"  as  Paley  says,  "when  Christianity  had  begun 
to  assume  a  more  settled  form,  something  of  this  sort  occurred. 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there,  '  and  abode  seven 
days,'  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week,  E.V.), 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
unto  them."  ^  Commenting  on  these  words,  Paley  says,  "  The 
manner  in  which  the  historian  mentions  the  disciples  coming  ^ 
together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  shows, 

'  Acts;  x.\.  I . 
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I  think,  that  the  practice  {i.e.  of  assembling  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Sabbaths)  by  this  time  was  famihar  and  estab- 
Hshed."  Now  one  would  have  thought  that  unless  the  first 
day  of  pf'the  week  (Sabbaths)  had  been  already  the  stated  day 
of  the  Christian  assemblies  (as  Paley  puts  it)  the  narrative 
would  have  run  thus,  "  On  the  last  day  of  Paul's  sojourn  he 
called  the  disciples  to  break  bread  and  preached  unto  them." 
But  his  language  is  very  different,  "  the  first  day  of  the  Sab- 
baths "  (week),  evidently  their  usual  day  of  meeting  for  the 
religious  purposes  of  "  breaking  bread,"  and  of  receiving  in- 
struction, if  there  was  any  one  present  capable  of  imparting  it. 
The  matter-of-course  way  in  which  these  circumstances  are 
introduced  seems  to  indicate  that  these  were  points  already 
established.  The  Lord's  day  was  frequently  called  the 
day  of  bread,  as  the  Church  was  called  Bethlehem,  i.e.  the 
house  of  bread,  which  "  breaking  of  bread  "  in  those  apostolic 
times  included  both  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  and 
the  feasts  ®f  charity,  ayoTrat,  at  that  time  connected,  but  the 
latter  fell  into  desuetude  from  the  abuse  which  often  accom- 
panied them,  which  made  them  spots  o-7rtXaSfc  in  their  feasts 
of  charity,  as  St.  Jude  has  it.  But  whatever  the  cause,  they 
were  disused  as  the  Church  developed,  as  was  also  the  holy 
kiss  (ay/(jj  (pi\{]/xaTi)  and  having  all  things  in  common.  Dr. 
Hessey  says  on  this  episode  at  Troas,  "  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  some  have  contended  that  '  the  first  day  of  the  week  ' 
cannot  mean  the  first  day,  but  must  be  either  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  commencement  of  the  second  day.  I  am  con- 
tent to  take  the  Scripture  as  it  stands.  Those  who  are  curious 
on  the  subject  may  see  what  Augustine  says  in  his  i6th 
Epistle  (ad  Casulanum)  and  also  Chrysostom  on  Acts  xx.  and 
I  Cor.  xvi.  2."  ^ 

(5)  An  additional  feature  connected  with  the  "  first  day  of 
the  Sabbaths,"  is  introduced  in  the  same  unstudied  manner 
in  I  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2.  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  orders  to  the  Churches  in  Galatia,  this 
do  ye  :  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week)  let  every 
one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him, 
that  there  be  no  gathering  when  I  come."  Paley,  commenting 
on  this  passage,  says,  "  which  direction  affords  a  probable 
proof  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  already  among  the 

'  Dr.  liQmiy'h  Bampfon  LeLlurcs,  "Sunday,"  p.  32. 
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Christians,  both  at  Corinth  and  Galatia,  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  some  rehgious  application  or  other."  St.  Paul 
here  seems  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  already  known  for  the  celebration  of  religious  duties,  and 
which  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  recommend 
for  the  first  time,  "  On  that  day,  when  you  do  meet  together, 
add  to  your  religious  duties  that  of  almsgiving."  And 
although  he  does  not  expressly  state  that  the  collection  of 
alms,  Aoym,  is  to  be  made  in  the  public  assembly,  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  he  means  that  should  be  the  custom.  Every 
man  was  to  determine  with  himself  (ttojo'  kavxM)  and  give  each 
as  he  had  determined  in  his  heart  IV-aoroc  KuOihg  7rpo/]pr]Tai  ry 
Kapdia}  The  words,  let  each  lay  by  in  store,  f/caaroc  riOiroj 
Qriaavpt^dov,  would  apply  to  his  assigning,  or  devoting,  in  his 
own  mind,  not  in  his  own  house,  as  to  the  place  where  the 
offering  should  be  made.  For  if  the  collection  were  made 
anywhere,  but  not  in  the  assembly,  then  the  wish  of  the 
apostle  would  be  frustrated,  and  the  Aoy<o  would  have  to  take 
place  from  house  to  house  upon  his  arrival.  "  This  duty  I 
have  in  similar  terms  enjoined  on  the  Galatians."  St.  Paul 
afterwards  inculcates  the  same  duty,  although  more  generally, 
upon  the  Romans,  referring  them  to  the  example  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  Achaeans.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying,  "  Do  you 
sanctify  your  gifts  by  offering  them  on  the  day,  which  you 
already  reverence." 

(6)  The  next  passage  for  citation  occurs  in  that  well-known 
place,  Hebrews  x.  25,  "  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  your- 
selves together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ;  but  exhorting  one 
another."  The  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  mentioned  here 
in  express  terms,  and  there  are  some  who  object  to  its  being 
fairly  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  proof,  as  to  the  first 
day.  But  the  passage  is  very  apposite.  It  has  too  direct  a 
reference  to  an  existing  practice  to  need  describing — the  meet- 
ing together  (lTri(Tvvajtoyi]),  assembling — and  to  what  was 
customary  at  these  assemblies,  exhortation,  and  to  a  neglect  of 
frequenting  these  meetings  which  some  of  the  converts  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  speaks  of  in 
very  grave  terms,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Hebrew  Christians 
will  not  be  guilty  of  the  like  practice.  Now  it  must  be  self- 
evident  that  worshippers  cannot  meet  together  except  at  stated 

'  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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times  duly  appointed  and  well  known.  If  there  had  been  no 
stated  time,  there  could  have  been  no  rebuke.  To  no  purpose 
would  the  writer  have  said,  "  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together,"  if  the  converts  could  have  answered,  "  We 
do  not  know  when  the  Church  meets."  The  writer  must 
therefore  have  been  alluding  to  some  stated  time,  and  this 
could  scarcely  be  any  other  than  that  which  we  have  already 
seen  dedicated  to  such  a  purpose,  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths 
(week). 

(7)  But  one  more  very  remarkable  passage  remains  to  be 
looked  at.  It  is  that  place  in  the  Apocalypse  in  which  St 
John  describes  himself  as  being  "in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day."  ^  Paley  thus  comments  on  these  words.  "  At  the  time 
that  St.  John  wrote  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (Sabbaths)  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Lord's 
day.  '  I  was  in  the  spirit,'  says  he,  '  on  the  Lord's  day  '  (Iv  t-y^ 
KvpiaKij  vnipa),  which  name  and  St.  John's  use  of  it,  sufficiently 
denote  the  appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  that  this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that  what  was  meant  by 
the  Lord's  day  was  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sabbaths),  for  we 
find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days,  which  could  entitle 
any  other  to  that  appellation.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity  corresponds  with  the  accounts  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  Scripture."  ^  Now  what  was  the  Lord's  day,  which 
St.  John  calls  the  Lord's  day  ?  Let  Dr.  Hessey  answer  the 
question.  Could  it  have  been  the  (old)  Sabbath  day  ?  But  if 
so,  the  presumption  is  that  the  apostle  would  have  called 
it  by  that  name,  which  was  not  obsolete  or  even  obsolescent. 
Could  it  have  been  Easter  Day  ?  To  this  we  must  reply  in 
the  negative,  for  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical 
writers  universally  apply  the  term  (at  least  in  its  unqualified 
state)  as  we  now  apply  it  to  Sunday,  and  not  to  Easter  Day. 
Could  it  have  been  the  day  of  judgment,  ?j  {]inipa  rod  Kvpiov, 
spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  v.  5,  and  other  places?  But  surely  St.  John, 
though  he  might  in  spirit  see  the  day  of  judgment,  would  not 
have  spoken  of  that  day  as  the  time  of  dating  his  vision, 
especially  when  he  mentions,  in  connection  with  it,  the  place 
from  whence  he  wrote,  Patmos,  and  the  causes  which  brought 
him  thither.     The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  ?}  KvptaKi) 

'  Rev.  i.  10.  '  Moral  Philosophy,  C,  vii.  Pt.  ii. 
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v/uepa  of  St.  John  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sabbaths), 
ah'eady,  as  we  have  seen,  marked  so  signally,  both  by  the  event 
celebrated  on  it  historically,  and  by  the  duties  performed  in  it 
practically.  This,  now  being  far  removed  from  the  world  and 
wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  His  own 
day,  he  calls  by  the  name  which  had  become  usual  in  the 
Church  to  designate  its  divine  origin  and  institution,  "the 
Lord's  day."  He  himself  was  engaged  on  it,  all  solitary  as 
He  was,  in  thoughts  and  exercises,  which  as  they  knit  him  to  his 
absent  brethren,  so  they  joined  him  especially  "  to  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  firstborn,  which  are  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant."  ^ 

Thus  the  old  Sabbath  was  gradually  transferred  to  the 
Lord's  day,  and  there  was  reason  why,  like  the  evolution 
of  other  Christian  doctrines,  the  change  should  have  been 
gradual.  The  Jezvish  Sabbath  lingered  on  for  a  while,  and 
was  still  observed,  even  by  Jezvish  converts,  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  decreasing  in  honour  and 
less  esteemed,  as  the  Lord's  day,  transferred  from  the  last 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sabbaths),  increased  in  honour 
and  became  gradually  more  esteemed.  But  the  point  to  be 
observed  is  this,  that  the  Christian  day  of  special  worship  was 
built  into  the  Sabbatic  division  of  time,  and  named  after  it : 
as  the  First  day  of  the  Sabbath,  which  distinguished  the 
Christian  day,  not  from  the  Sabbath  institution,  but  from  the 
i  temporary  Jewish  mode  of  computation,  wherein  the  sacred 
day  was  reckoned  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbaths.  The  old  Sabbath  of  Creation,  passing  through 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  has  now  emerged  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  or  as  "  the  Lord's  day,"  and  it  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  as  the  natural  historical 
development  of  Christianity.  This  is  now  our  Christian 
Sunday,^  or   Lord's  day.     Thus  Christianity  was   introduced 

'  P-  33- 

2  On  the  Sabbath  Day.  (Its  relation  to  Sunday.)—"  But  this  great  idea  did 
not  exclusively  belong  to  the  Israelite,  although  it  was  revealed  to  him,  above  all 
men,  in  its  true  relation  to  God  and  man.  Real  worship  for  every  man  always  and 
everywhere,  is  of  course  based  on  the  truth  of  a  Creator  distinct  from  the  Creation. 
And  thus  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  the  expression  of  a  universal  truth.  Hence, 
the  commandment  bears  its  meaning  for  all  mankind.  The  day  which  we  observe, 
in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  usage,  holds  another  place  in  the  week,  and  its 
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upon  an  existing  Sabbath  ;  not  altering  or  departing  from  that 
Sabbatic  law  in  its  general  period  of  a  week,  but  adopting 
the  name  of  Sabbaths  as  indicating  the  rectwring  stated  periods 
inside  which  its  main  day  of  worship  is  fixed,  and  from 
relation  to  which,  as  the  first  of  the  Sabbaths  or  weeks  this 
day  is  dated  or  numbered. 

Well  may  we  conclude  in  the  words  of  Paley,  although 
stating  only  half  the  truth,  and  apparently  shutting  out  the 
fourth  commandment  :  "  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  inquiry 
(for  it  is  our  business  to  follow  the  arguments  to  whatever 
probability  they  conduct  us)  is  this.  The  assembling  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship 
and  religious  instruction,  is  a  law  of  Christianity  of  Divine 
appointment :  the  resting  on  that  day  from  our  employments 
longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by  attendance  upon 
these  assemblies,  is  to  Christians  an  ordinance  of  human 
institution ;  binding,  nevertheless,  upon  the  conscience  of 
every  individual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is 
established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  purposes  which  the 
public  and  regular  observance  of  it  promotes,  and  recom- 
mended perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  Divine  approbation 
by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a  solemn  part  of  the  law,  which  He  delivered  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of  the 
same  uses."  ^ 

connection  with  the  Creation  of  the  world  has  thus  been  put  in  the  background. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  day  cannot  be  separated  from  the  great  meaning 
of  the  Sabbath.  As  the  Sabbath  reminded  the  believer  under  the  old  Covenant 
that  God  had  rested  after  He  had  created  man  and  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  before  sin  had  brought  death  into  the  world,  so  the  Sunday  now  reminds 
the  believer  that  Christ  rested  after  He  had  overcome  death,  that  He  might  restore 
all  who  believe  in  Him  to  a  new  life  that  they  may  become  the  sons  of  God  by 
adoption.*  What,  therefore,  the  Sunday,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection, 
is  to  the  dispensation  of  Christ,  the  Sabbath,  in  respect  to  its  connection  with  the 
rest  of  God,  was  to  the  dispensation  of  Moses.  On  this  ground,  then,  there  is 
reason  enough  why  the  fourth,  as  well  as  the  other  commandments,  should  be 
addressed  to  Christian  congregations  and  should  hold  its  place  in  our  services." — 
Speaka^s  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
'  Moral  Philosophy. 

*  Rom.  iv.  25;  vi.  4;  viii,  13,  15, 
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XII. 

*  "THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK  AND  THE 

RISEN  SAVIOUR."! 

Mark  xvi.  12,  14. 

"  Mera  5e  ravra,  Zvaiv  e|  mtSiv  iripnTaTOvcnv  icpavepddr)  if  erepa,  fiopipT] ,  iropevofie- 
vois  els  aypov.  KaKdvoi  aireXOovrss  airiiyyeiXai'  Trots  \onro7s-  ohSe  eKelvois  eTrlffreuffav. 
varepov  avaKeiij.ivoLS  auTols  toIs  evBsKa  ((pauepoodr],  koI  u'veidiae  ttjj/  awKTriav  aiiTooy 
KOI  aKKrtpoKap^iav,  '6ti  tols  Oeacra/xevots  avrhv  eyrjyepiJ.4you  ovk  iiviffrev(Ta.v." 

Luke  xxiv.  36. 

"  TaCra  Se  avTwv  XaKovvrwv  aurds  (6  IvjiroSs)  cctttj  eV  /ieVij)  ahrwv,  km.  \eyei  avrois' 
'E.lpijvri  iifuv." 

John  xx.  19. 

"  Oi/CTTjs  ovv  oiffias  r^  VI^^P'}  "^V  /"'"^  (roov)  ffa^^druiv,  /col  Tcof  dvpcou  KeKXeiff/xevccv 
Sirov  ^<rav  ot  ixadrjTal  5ia  rov  (p6^ov  rwv  'lov^aiuv,  ■fjKdev  6  'iriaovs  Ka\  ecTTT]  els  tJ 
fj-ecrov,  Kol  \eyeL  avTo2s  Elprivq  ufj.7v." 

John  xx.  26. 

"  Kol  fied'  Tjfiepas  oKToi)  iraXiv  iftTav  ecroo  ol  fxadfiTol  ahrov,  koX  ©oofxas  fier'  cmtwv. 
ep^erai  6  'It]<tovs  tS>v  @vpoiv  KeKXeiafxtViav,  Koi  ecrrr]  els  rd  fxeffov  icoj  elirev 
Elprjvrj  vfilv  " 

"  To-day  on  weary  nations, 
The  heavenly  manna  falls  : 
To  holy  convocations 

The  silver-trumpet  calls." 
(Bishop  OF  Lincoln,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.) 

Easter  Day  has  been  set  apart  for  many  centuries  for  one 
particular  topic,  and  that  the  Resurrection.  More  than  a 
hundred  thousand  congregations  of  different  denominations 
of  "Christians  on  this  day  are  Hstening  to  voices  in  every  part 
of  the  world— not  only  in  Christian  countries,  but  even  in 
the  mission  field,  among  heathen  nations — proclaiming  that 

*  This   sermon  was  preached  i/i  substance  at  St.   Paul's  church,   on  Sunday 
morning  (Rogation  Sunday),  May  22nd,  188 1. 
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man  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  but  that  he  has  a  hfe 
beyond  the  grave.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  reaches 
back  in  unbroken  continuity  even  to  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  beyond  primitive  antiquity  and  the 
sub-apostolic  age.  It  is  the  most  ancient,  and,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  the  most  generally  observed  of  all  our  Church 
festivals.  Year  after  year  it  sounds  the  paean  of  victory.  It 
is  the  trumpet  note  sounded  from  the  world  of  shadows, 
and  hidden  away  from  our  ken.  It  explains  to  us  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  grave,  and  opens  to  us  the  portals  of  Hades. 
Angel  voices  swell  the  chorus,  which  comes  pealing  forth  in 
exultant  strains  from  all  ranks  of  the  Church  militant.  The 
festival  does  not  merely  explain  or  promulge  a  dogma :  it 
announces  a  fact,  and  that  fact  is,  "Jesus  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion." Among  all  the  divisions  into  which  Christendom  has 
unhappily  been  split  up,  there  is  no  section  which  does  not 
observe  Sunday,  i.e.  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  Christian  Sabbath  ; 
and  what  is  this  but  an  Easter  day  in  every  week?  The 
weekly  festival  of  the  Resurrection  has  come  down  to  us  fresh 
from  the  burst  of  Christianity  itself  It  has  changed  the 
Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship  from  the  last  to  the  first  day 
of  the  Sabbaths  (or  weeks).  It  has,  as  George  Herbert  says, 
"  unhinged  the  day."  It  shows  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the 
early  Christians  that  by  the  Resurrection  their  hopes  were  not 
disappointed.  Hence  on  this,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they 
met  to  pray,  and  celebrate  the  Eucharist  (to  break  bread). 
It  was  their  feast  day,  and  therefore  they  met  to  break  bread. 
Easter  day  is  the  Christian  paschal  feast — the  day  of  days, 
the  morn  of  morns,  and  the  golden  of  festivals.  It  is  the 
Church's  "  triumphant  holy  day."  And  as  the  words  are 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  to-day," 
the  refrain  of  endless  Alleluias  bursts  forth  from  the  Church 
militant  and  triumphant,  mingling  even  with  the  choirs  su- 
pernal themselves,  "  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the 
company  of  heaven."  It  is  Christ's  Sabbath  after  the  work 
of  the  new  creation.  It  is  the  rest  day  of  the  Eternal  Word 
after  the  completion  of  His  redemption  work.  Having  made 
"  on  the  Cross  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  \j'Orld  "  He  was 
refreshed.  Having  wrought  a  spiritual  deliverance  for  His 
people,  He  entered  into  His  sabbatism  by  seeing  the  travail 

S 
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of  His  soul  and  being  satisfied,  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  the  day  of  His  triumph  over  hell  and  the  grave.  It  is 
the  Lord's  Day.     (KvpiaKri  tfiuspa.) 

But  the  change  or  transfer  of  the  day  of  Sabbatical  rest 
was  gradually  introduced  by  the  authority  of  the  risen 
Saviour  and  His  apostles. 

Indeed,  there  had  been  many  premonitory  indications  that 
such  a  transfer  of  the  day  of  rest  from  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths 
(or  week)  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbaths^  was  both  possible  and  probable.  Among  these  pre- 
paratory circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  probability  of  the 
day  being  changed,  we  may  notice  (i)  the  prominence  given  to 
the  proportion  of  time — the  septennial  or  septiform  division  of 
days — both  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  Paradise, 
and  in  the  wording  of  the  fourth  commandment.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  of  creation  over  six  days,  marks  the  reason 
why  the  seventh  was  given  to  repose,  and  shows  that  the 
essence  of  the  institution  would  be  preserved,  if  six  days  of 
labour  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  rest.  Not  one  word  is 
said  of  the  first  or  last  day  at  the  revival  of  the  Sabbath  at 
the  fall  of  the  manna.  And  the  wording  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  change  of  the  day 
without  at  all  violating  the  institution.  The  proportion  of  the  / 
days  is,  in  fact,  the  essential  part.  Consequently,  the  Christian^| 
Sabbath,  in  the  sense  of  the  fourth  commandment,  is  as  much  S 
the  seventh  day  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day.  ( 
As  that  was,  it  is  kept  after  six  days'  labour.  It  is  the  seventh 
day,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  our  first  working  day, 
as  well  as  their  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from 
the  beginning  of  their  first  working  day.  Our  Lord's  day,  the 
day  of  the  risen  Saviour,  may  be  called  the  seventh  day  in  the 
relation  to  the  six  days'  work,  as  it  is  called  the  first  in  rela-  I 
tion  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  which  preceded  it.  And  if  we 
assume  the  probability  that  the  computation  of  time  was  lost 
in  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  the  day  was  revived  to  com- 
memorate that  great  temporal  deliverance ;  then,  when  the 
Son  of  God  became  incarnated,  and  wrought  out  an  eternal 
Redemption  for  His  people,  was  it  not  natural,  nay  almost 
necessary,  that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  the  com- 
memoration of  the  type  to  that  of  the  anti-type  ?  The 
Sabbath  thus  follows  the  mightiest  benefit  in  each  dispensa-    J 
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tion:  Creation  in  the  patriarchal ;  the  temporal  deliverance  from 
Egypt  in  the  Mosaic  ;  and  in  the  Christian,  the  spiritual  re- 
dct)iption  from  death  and  sin,  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  risen  Saviour.  The  proportion  of  time,  which  is  the 
essential  point,  is  untouched  throughout. 

Among  other  preparatory  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
transfer  of  the  particular  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  Sabbaths  (week),  we  may  mention  (2)  the  freedom 
and  universality  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  Jewish 
economy  was  local  and  national,  but  the  Christian  is  universal 
and  Catholic.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  country,  but  embraces 
many ;  it  is  not  bounded  by  a  narrow  zone  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  but  is  found  in  all ;  it  is  not  localized  and  focalized  in 
one  hemisphere,  but  is  reproduced  all  over  the  world — semper, 
ubique,  ab  omnibus, — and  on  the  Christian  Church  the  sun 
never  sets.  "  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  says  the  prophet 
Malachi,  "  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles."^  Under  the  gospel,  then,  we  might 
expect  that  our  duty  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  day  of  rest 
and  worship  would  be  fixed  upon  a  plain  and  easy  computa- 
tion, that  after  six  days  of  labour  there  should  be  one  of  rest, 
without  obliging  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  with  reckoning  up  the  course  of  weeks,  or  the 
order  of  days  from  the  beginning,  which  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  settle,  if  it  were  material. 

Then  there  (3)  are  the  intimations  of  prophecy.  The 
prophets  speak  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  i.e.  a  new 
creation  and  order  of  things.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  (i.e. 
in  the  new  order  of  things),  that  from  one  new  moon  to  the 
other  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to 
worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  ^  And  there  is  a  very 
striking  prediction  in  the  ii8th  Psalm,  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner:  this  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."  Now  this  stone  refers  to  Christ,  and  is  so  referred  to 
Him  six  times.  When  Christ  was  put  to  death,  and  when  the 
risen  Saviour  burst  the  bars  of  the  tomb  and  rose  triumphant 
from  the  grave  on  Easter  day,  then  He  became  the  head  of 
the  corner.  And  this  is  to  be  the  Church's  day  of  exultation. 
"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we  will  rejoice 
'  Mai.  i.  II.  2  jj^j^_  ixv.  13, 
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and  be  glad  in  it."  What  day  was  this  ?  The  Lord's  day, 
the  festival  of  the  resurrection,  t/ie  day,  kut  l^oxnv,  of  the  risen 
Saviour.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week),  very 
early  on  that  first  Easter  morning,  our  Lord  rose  again 
triumphant.  Therefore,  it  is  the  day  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  we  will  "  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it."  Now  see  its  co-relation 
with  public  worship.  "  Open  up  to  us  the  gates  of  righteous- 
ness and  we  will  go  into  them,  and  will  praise  the  Lord  :  this 
gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righteous  shall  enter."  Is 
not  this  an  intimation  that  the  Christian  day  of  joy  shall 
fall  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour — which  the 
Lord's  day  has  ever  done  from  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  even  to  our  own  days  ? 

If,  further,  (4)  we  think  of  the  complete  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  whole  state  of  the  Church,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  find  the  Sabbatical  day  of  rest  and  worship 
following  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Sabbath  was  con- 
tinually receiving  new  manifestations  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  God,  which  connected  it  with  new  ends  in  the 
progress  .of  ages.  And  as  these  new  ends  culminate  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  there  is  an  antecedent 
probability  that  under  the  gospel  there  would  be  a  corres- 
pondent alteration  in  a  subordinate  point  of  the  Sabbatical 
institution.  The  weekly  festival  of  the  Resurrection  illustrates 
the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 
And  then,  in  the  new  dispensation  as  in  the  old,  rest  comes 
after  labour :  after  the  first  creation  God  rested  from  all  His 
works,  and  so  after  the  great  Redemptive  work  consummated 
on  the  Cross,  and  in  the  grave,  Christ,  the  Eternal  Word,  "  rested 
and  was  refreshed."  Then  He  ceased  from  all  His  own  works 
as  God  did  from  His  :  then  He  entered  by  His  resurrection 
into  rest ;  then  after  the  great  restoration  "  He  rested  and 
was  refreshed,"  and  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was 
satisfied.  Then  He  left,  in  the  new  Sabbath,  a  new  pledge  of 
heavenly  felicity  to  His  Church  and  people.  The  day  of  the 
risen  Saviour  becomes  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  heavenly 
rest  (the  Sabbatising,  keeping  of  a  Sabbath)  ^  which  remains  to 
His  people.  And  as  the  day  of  repose  followed  the  precise 
order  of  working  and  of  rest  in  the  first  economy,  so  in  the 
last  and  most  perfect  economy,  it  is  again  changed  as  to  the 
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precise  time  of  its  celebration,  to  dignify  the  day  of  spiritual 
redemption  ;  and  thus  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  Sabbath 
became  the  Lord's  day. 

One  additional  (5)  premonitory  indication  we  will  notice, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  welds  all  the  preceding  ones  together ; 
I  mean,  the  claim  which  our  Saviour  advanced  during   His 
ministry,    of   legislating  for    the    Sabbath,    as    its    Sovereign 
and   its    Lord.     Even  if  it  does  not   intimate   a  probable  or 
imminent  change,  it  at  least  points  to  a  remote  possibility. 
In  discoursing  about  the  Sabbath  on  one  occasion,  our  Lord 
asserts   the   moral  ends   of  the  Sabbath — "the  Sabbath   was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath" — then  cautions  us 
against  the  perverse  traditions  of  the  Jewi'sh  Rabbis  and  their 
glosses  on  the  subject,  drawing  at  length  this  pregnant  con- 
clusion :   "Therefore  the   Son    of   Man   is    Lord   also   of  the 
Sabbath."     That  appointment,  so  ancient  and  time-honoured, 
so  exalted  in  dignity,  most  universal  as  to  extent,  most  per- 
manent, in  point  of  continuance,  even  over  that — the  primeval 
Sabbath — He  is  Lord,  to  call  it  His  own,  to  change  even  the 
day  (though  preserving  the  proportion  of  time),  fixing  on  it 
His  own  name  (the   Lord's  day),  sweeping  away  all  human 
traditions,    and    re-establishing   it    on    the    firm    basis    of  its 
original  simplicity.    Yes,  Jesus  is  "  the  heir  of  all  things,"  "  the 
first  born  from  the  dead,"  "  the  head  over  all  things  to  His 
Church,"  "  the  prince  of  life,"  the  Lord  of  all,  and  last  but  not 
least.  He,  the  Risen  Saviour,  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath.     He 
is  not  like  Moses,  a  servant ;  but  He,  as  a  son,  hath  power  to 
dispose  of  the  things  of  His  own  household,  and  among  other 
things,  the  Sabbatical  institution.     And  if  He  could  say  of 
Himself,  "  I  say  unto  you,  in  this  place  is   One  greater  than 
the   Temple,"  with  all   its  glories,  so   He  was   authorized  to 
regulate  both  the  services  of  the  temple,  and  fix  the  day  of 
religious  worship  and  assembly.     And  again   He  said,  "  My 
Father   worketh    hitherto,  and    I    work,"   speaking    probably 
before  the  Sanhedrim  on  this  very  Sabbath  question,  which 
words  imply  that  as  Almighty  God  had  worked  the  six  days 
of  creation  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  so  the  Eternal  Word, 
after  finishing  the  work  of  Redemption,  after  vindicating  the 
Sabbath  day  from  unauthorized  imposition,  claiming  the  day. 
as  His  proper  institution,  and  fixing  the  day  after  His  own 
place,  would  rest  from  all  His  works  as  God  did  from  His 
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Here,  then,  are  laid  the  grounds  of  the  alteration  of  the  day, 
for  the  Lord's  day  marks  the  authority  of  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath."  He  has  power  over  this  as  of  all  things  in  His 
Church  ;  for  when  He  commissioned  the  apostles,  giving  them 
both  mission  and  jurisdiction,  He  said,  "  All  power  is  given  Me 
(the  Risen  Saviour)  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  go  ye  therefore,"  i.e. 
because,  all  power  is  given  to  Me.  The  worship  of  the  New 
Testament  Temple  follows  the  Resurrection. 

n.  But  to  pass  from  preparatory  circumstances  and  pre- 
luding   indications  to   the  actual  historical   facts   themselves. 
The  change  of  day,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  subordinate, 
and    it   does  not  touch  the  substance  of  the  command.     If, 
therefore,  we  are  asked  for  a  precise  and  formal  injunction  as 
to  the  change,  we  own  we  have  it  not,  it  is  only  derived  from 
the  practice  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.     The  main  point  is 
the  authority  of  keeping  one  day  in  seven  for  religious  rest 
and    worship,    and    for    this    we    refer   the    inquirer    to    the 
Sabbatical  institution  in  Paradise,  and  the  words  of  the  fourth 
commandment.     But  the  change  of  the  particular  day  is  quite 
subordinate,  and  does  not  desiderate  the  like  formal  and  ex- 
press injunction  for  the  same.     We  all  confess  to  the  moral 
obligation  of  giving  one  day  in  seven  to  God,  and  in  every 
dispensation  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  way  in  which  it  has 
kept  its  footing.     And  it  was  honoured  and  left  in  force  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles.     The  duty  being  known,  there  was 
no  room  for  a  new  precept.     And  for  this  transfer  of  the  day 
we  have  the  weekly  memorial  of  the  resurrection,  the  tacit 
example  and  conduct  of  the  risen  Lord  Himself — the  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  chief  promise  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles,  the  universal  practice  ■ 
of  all  sections  of  the  Church  in  the  sub-apostolic,  and  all  the 
subsequent  ages,  and  the  continuous  blessing  of  God  down  to 
our    own    times,    resting    on    the    transferred    day.     Such    is 
sufficient  evidence.     We  claim  Divine  authority  for  the  change 
of  day  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  we  do  for 
its  primal  institution  in  Paradise,  and  for  the  formal  injunction 
of  the  moral  law  of  Sinai. 

I.  Our  Saviour,  then,  after  His  passion,  began ^  to  introduce 

*  "  As  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Lord's  day  being  only  gradual,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  apostles  developed  other  doctrines.  They 
were  as  cautious  in  their  constructive  operations,  as  they  were  tender  and  con- 
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the  actual  transfer  of  the  day  of  rest  and  worship,  by  His  own 
divine    conduct  or    action  in   rising  on   the   first  day  of  the 
Sabbaths  (week).     Hence,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  i.e.  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  is  the  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection. 
This    day  had    long   been  fixed   in   the    eternal    counsels    of 
Jehovah.     It  was  all  along  foreshadowed  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  Passover,  and  it  led  up  to   His  great   fulfilment  of  this 
typical  sacrifice.     The  four  evangelists  all  tell  us,  in  very  pre- 
cise language,  that  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths 
(week)  our  Lord  rose  triumphant  out  of  His  grave.     He  said 
Himself,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and   I  will  raise  it  up  in  three 
days."   The  Jews,  therefore,  expected  something  would  happen, 
and  took  precautions  accordingly.     His  appearance  on  that 
day,  and  His  reappearance  in  the  octave,  marked  off  the  day 
which  was  to  become  emphatically  His  day.     Having  arisen 
on  that  first  Easter  morn.  He  manifested  Himself  five  times 
in  that  one  day  to  His  disciples  before  its  close,  and  thus  by 
His   own  immediate  presence  "  adorned  and  beautified  "  the 
first  Christian  Sabbath.     All  the  evangelists  have  something 
to  say  of  the  appearances  of  that  Divine  Master  on  the  first 
day   of  the   week.     "  The    Lord    is    risen    indeed,    and    hath 
appeared  to  Simon,"  that  was  the  whisper,  the  exclamation 
which    passed  from  mouth  to   mouth  among  the  astonished 
disciples,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Easter  day, — that  He 
who  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in  the  grave  had  actually 
burst  the  bonds  of  death  and  was  again  abroad,  visibly  moving 
in  the  world  of  living  men.     What  was  the  joy,  the  astonish- 
ment, and  triumph  of  those  first  followers  ?     First  one  and 
then    another,    and   then   groups   of  friends,  and   then    large 
bodies  of  men,   were  admitted  to  see  this  conqueror  of  the 
grave,  to  listen  to  Him,  to  speak  with  Him,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves by  hearing  and  sight  and  touch  that  the  day  of  Calvary 
had  not  for  them  really  closed  in  a  night  of  unrelieved  dark- 
ness, that  a  brighter  morning,  a  new  Sabbath,  had  begun  to 
dawn  upon  the  earth. 

The  risen  Saviour  appeared  first  of  all  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
He    has    the    first    words,    as  His  last    utterance  had    been, 

siderate  in  those  which  were  destructive."  (Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  ii. 
p.  35.)  "  In  another  sense  it  (i.e.  Jewish  Sabbath)  lingered  on  for  a  while,  though 
decreasing  in  honour  and  gradually  less  esteemed,  as  the  Lord's  day  increased  in 
honour,  and  became  gradually  more  esteemed." — p.  36,  "Sunday." 
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for  penitents.  "  Mary  Magdalene,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes, 
"  because  she  loved  much  and  gave  divers  good  proofs  of  it, 
had  this  morning  divers  favours  vouchsafed  her :  to  see  a 
vision  of  angels,  to  see  Christ  Himself;  to  see  Him  before 
any  other,  first  of  all.  He  spake  to  her,  '  Mary  ; '  she  spake  to 
Him,  '  Rabboni.'  "  She  would  fain  have  touched  His  sacred 
person.  But  she  is  repulsed  by  a  Noli  me  tangere.  "  Touch 
Me  not,"  is  the  restraint ;  the  thing  forbidden  being  "  the 
touch  "  of  the  risen  Saviour ;  and  she  was  the  party  affected. 
Yet  she  had  come  so  early,  had  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  first, 
stayed  last,  been  at  such  cost,  taken  so  much  pains,  and  had 
wept  so  many  tears.  Whether  we  take  St.  Chrysostom's 
view,  that  it  was  "  to  correct  her  want  of  due  reverence,"  or 
St.  Gregory's,  to  hasten  the  message,  "  Go  to  My  brethren  and 
say  unto  them  I  ascend,"  or  St.  Augustine's,  to  "wean  her 
from  sensual  touching,"  a  repulse  it  was,  and  make  the  best 
of  it,  a  cold  salutation — like  a  sharp  spring  morning — for  that 
Easter  day.  Yet  before  this  manifestation  she  had  run  and 
told  the  disciples,  "  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." 
Accordingly,  Peter  and  John  set  out  for  the  empty  tomb. 
Zeal  and  love  had  a  race,  and  love  came  first  to  the  sepulchre 
and  only  looked  in,  but  zeal  came  up  and  ^^  went  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie,"  or  if  you  will, 

"  Reason  and  faith  at  once  set  out, 
To  search  the  Saviour's  tomb  : 
Faith  faster  runs,  but  waits  without 

As  fearing  to  presume  : 
Till  reason  enter  in  and  trace 
Christ's  relics  round  the  holy  place." 

This  was  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  when  the  power  of 
the  resurrection  in  all  its  evidential  force  dawned  upon  them 
on  the  first  Christian  Sabbath. 

Another  appearance  on  that  first  "  Lord's  day  "  was  made 
to  the  holy  women^to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  and  other  women 
that  were  with  them,  on  their  way  back  from  the  sepulchre, 
"which  told  these  things  unto  the  apostles." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  the 
first  Easter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lord's  manifestation  of  Him- 
self (as  contained  in  the  text)  to  the  two  sorrowful  travellers 
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on    their  way  to    Emmaus.^     The   pneumatic    (resurrection) 
body  of  the  risen   Saviour  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of 
either   being   recognised,   or   unknown.     In    our   Lord's    first 
appearance,  Mary  Magdalene  supposing  Him  to  be  gardener, 
said,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  Him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou 
hast  laid  Him."     It  was  not  till  He  spake,  and  she  heard  His 
voice  say  "Mary,"  that  she  recognised    Him.     And  so    the 
disciples  of  Emmaus'  "  eyes  were  holden,  that  they  should  not 
know  Him,"  says  St.  Luke.     "  He  appeared  in  another  form 
unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked  and  went  into  the  country," 
says  our  text  in  St.  Mark.    All  these  appearances  are  different, 
yet   it  is  the   same   pneumatic  (spiritual)  body.     It  had  the 
power  of  appearing  in  a  room  with  closed  doors,  or  vanishing 
out  of  their   sight.     Yet  it  was  not    an  apparition  or  spirit. 
The  conditions  of  the  body  of  the  risen  Saviour  were  altered — 
flesh  and  bones  it  had,  but  no  blood,  i.e.   animal  life.     Our 
Lord    then    drew   near   these    sorrowful    disciples    so    full    of 
anxious  thoughts, and  joined  in  their  conversation.    They  speak 
of  His  death,  and  the  void  caused  thereby,  the  blank  despair 
and  disappointment,  for  they  had  trusted  that  it  was  He  who 
should  have  redeemed  Israel.    And  the  third  day  too  had  come, 
and    they    had  only  one  small    ray   of  comfort,    for   certain 
women  of  their  company,  i.e.  believers,  had  been  very  early  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths,  to  the  sepulchre,  which  they  had 
found  empty,  and  where  they  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who 
said  that  He  was  alive.     But  of  this  they  had  no  certain  proof 
And  then  comes  the  rebuke,  and  relief  is  afforded.     He  refers 
them  to  the  written  word,  and  conveys   instruction  through 
passages   very  familiar   but    not   understood,    "  beginning    at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself"     Thus  conversing 
"  they  drew  nigh  to  the  village  whither   they  went,  and   He 
made   as  if  He  would  have    gone    further."     But    they  con- 
strained Him  to  remain  with  an  "  Abide  with  us." 

And  now  at  length  we  come  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
our  Lord's  actual  manifestation.  It  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Their  faith  had  been 
strengthened  by,  and  their  minds  prepared  for,  the  reception 

*  'Eyuyuaous  was,  as  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  B.  J.,  vii.  66,  a  little  village 
distant  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  journey,  that  is,  sixty  stadia. — Olshausen, 
in  loc,  iv.  165. 
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of  Christ,  by  meditation  on  His  passion,  by  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  an  humble  spirit,  and  by  the  quiet  discharge  of 
ordinary  duties  ;  but  it  was,  as  it  were,  through  the  ordinance 
which  He  had  Himself  appointed — the  Lord's  Supper,  on  this 
first  Lord's  day — that  they  finally  became  conscious  of  His 
presence.  "  For  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  sat  at  meat  with 
them.  He  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  Him,  and 
He  vanished  out  of  their  sight. -^  And  they  rose  up  the  same 
hour  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven 
gathered  together,  saying,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath 
appeared  to  Simon.  And  they  told  what  things  were  done 
in  the  way,  and  how  He  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread."  And  this  episode  on  the  first  Lord's  day,  this 
manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the  disciples  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  day  of  the 
Sabbaths,  this  Lord's  day,  was  to  be  the  day  of  the  breaking 
of  bread  in  the  new  dispensation,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
soon  became  by  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  apostles — 
"  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  were  met  to 
break  bread."  If  the  Church,  then,  is  called  our  Bethlehem, 
i.e.  the  house  of  bread,  so  this  first  day  has  been  called  the 
"  day  of  bread,"  in  which  we  celebrate  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
The  Christian  Sabbath,  i.e.  "  the  Lord's  day,"  therefore  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  very  first  transfer  of  the  day,  from  the 
last  to  the  first,  as  the  day  of  the  breaking  of  bread,  in  essence 
a  day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving — Eucharistic.^  The  first 
Christian  Sabbath,  then,  is  connected  with  the  Christian 
Passover,  which  commemorates  something  higher  and  better 
than  mere  temporal  deliverance — even  our  redemption  from 
sin  and  evil  ;  and  the  Lord's  day  is  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church  the  day  of  bread,  which  thought  animates  and  illus- 
trates it.     It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Passover  ! 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  first  and  last  appearances  of  the 
risen  Saviour  on  that  first  Lord's  day  ;  if  His  appearance  to 

*  avTos  ticpavTos  iyevero  air'  avrwv.  "  Although  the  identity  of  Christ  was  un- 
affected by  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  His  body,  yet  were  His  being  and 
nature  more  exalted,  more  consecrated  than  formerly.  His  appearance,  though  it 
was  corporeal,  was  yet  similar  to  that  of  celestial  natures." — Olshausen,  in  loc, 
iv.  169. 

^  Eux«P''<^'''ia=  thanks,  gratitude.  A  giving  of  thanks — hence  "  the  Holy 
Eucharist,"  Eccl. — Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon. 
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Mary  Magdalene  tells  us  of  the  touch  of  faith  as  being 
superior  to  mere  physical  tractation,  especially  after  the 
ascension  ;  if,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  to  Mary 
was  explained  the  wondrous  power  of  the  hand  of  faith  to 
draw  down  streams  of  grace  and  virtue  from  the  ascended 
Lord,  and  we  may,  therefore,  connect  the  weekly  festival  of 
the  resurrection,  i.e.  the  Christian  Sabbath,  with  the  exercise 
of  faith,  or  spiritual  touching  of  the  ascended  Lord,  in  our 
public  and  private  devotions  on  the  day  of  rest  and  worship — ■ 
so  His  last  appearance  tells  us  of  peace.  Faith,  spiritual  or 
sacramental  communion,  and  peace ;  these  would  seem  to  be 
the  chief  characteristics  and  notes  of  the  Lord's  day,  or 
Christian  Sabbath. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  last  appearance  of  the  risen  Saviour 
a  little  more  closely,  which  ushered  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Sabbatical  rest  and  institution.  The  eleven,  as  after  the  death 
of  Judas  they  came  to  be  called  (strictly  speaking,  in  St, 
Thomas's  absence,  ten  of  the  number  were  present),  the  eleven 
were  assembled  in  a  secret  chamber  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  discussing  the  report  of  Jesus  having  appeared  to 
St.  Peter,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  tv/o  disciples  who  had 
met  our  Lord  (Cleopas  and  another) — St.  Mark  says,  in  a 
different  form  or  guise  {hipa  fxop(())j) — on  the  Emmaus  road 
during  the  afternoon,  and  who  at  length  had  known  who  He 
was  in  the  breaking  of  bread.  Not  to  mention  what  must 
have  reached  them  from  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women  (who  had  come  and  held  Him  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  Him),^  these  two  reports  from  the  two  disciples 
and  St.  Peter,  thus  combined,  may  well  have  made  the  hearts 
of  those  present  beat  more  quickly  than  they  did  before. 
Where  was  He  ?  Would  He  show  Himself?  Would  they  too 
see  Him  ?  What  would  He  be  like — the  Jesus  of  the  trans- 
figuration, or  the  Jesus  of  Calvary  ?  Would  He  be  what  He 
was  before  He  suffered,  or  would  His  visage  still  be  so  marred 
that  only  a  few  would  know  Him  ?  Or  would  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  so  changed  into  an  unimagined  form  of  glory 
and  beauty,  that  the  old  features  would  be  hardly  traceable, 
except  to  intimate  friends  like  Peter  and  John  ?  Or  was  this 
all  purely  idle  speculation  ?  Might  not  Peter — some  few 
might  have  reasoned  thus  at  that  time — might  not  Peter  have 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  9. 
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been  deceived  ?  Might  not  the  two  disciples  have  mistaken 
Him  for  some  one  else  ?  Might  they  not  have  read  His  well- 
known  features  into  the  countenance  of  some  other  Rabbi  ? 
It  was  almost  in  such  a  turmoil  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  specula- 
tions and  doubts,  of  bold  anticipations  and  despairing  conjec- 
tures, that  Jesus  Himself  appeared.  He  gave  no  sign  of  His 
approach.  The  angels  were  guarding  His  empty  tomb,  but 
no  angel  visibly  announced  Him.  There  was  no  sound  that 
rent  the  air ;  no  blaze  of  brilliant  light,  as  that  on  Tabor 
illumined  the  chamber ;  no  wall  fell  down,  as  before  the 
conqueror  of  Jericho  ;  no  door  was  opened.^  All  had  been 
fastened  up  for  safety's  sake  against  the  Jewish  enemy  with- 
out ;  all  remained  as  it  had  been.  But  they  looked,  and 
behold  He  was  there — there  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  How 
they  knew  not,  but  so  it  was.  The  thin  air  had  suddenly 
yielded  to  their  sight  that  form,  that  countenance,  which  they 
could  not  but  recognize.  And  then  a  second  sense  was 
summoned  to  support  the  evidence  of  the  first.  The  form 
which  they  beheld  spoke,  spoke  in  a  voice  with  whose  every 
intonation  they  had  been  familiar.  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you."  The  evangelist  describes  the  imme- 
diate effect.  They  were  terrified  and  affrighted.  They  had 
seen,  as  they  thought,  an  inhabitant  of  another  world  :  not  an 
appearance  without  an  essence,  as  some  have  conjectured  ; 
not  an  angel,  since  an  angel  is  a  specifically  different  being 
from  a  man  ;  still  less,  as  it  has  been  imagined,  still  less,  an 
evil  spirit  self-changed  into  a  form  of  light  ;  but  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  of  their  dead  Master  making  itself  visible.  This 
was  that  the  disciples  supposed  they  saw.  The  language  of 
the  evangelist  leaves  no  question  on  this  head.  They  thought 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  still  resting  in  the  grave  in  the  rich 
man's  garden.  Their  incredulity,  which  was  proof  against  the 
remembered  prediction  of  their  Master,  was  proof  also  as  yet 
against  the  report  of  Peter  and  the  two  disciples  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  mistake  either  the  form  before  them,  or  the 

*  Some  with  Hieronymus  have  thought  that  the  doors  were  opened  in  a 
miraculous  way.  So  thought  Theophylact,  that  the  stone  had  not  been  removed 
from  the  sepulchre.  Well  does  Olshausen  observe,  "  Meanwhile,  determinedly  as 
we  should  avoid  the  needless  miraculous  in  our  interpretation,  just  as  decidedly 
shall  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  combat  that  interpretation,  which  designates 
the  appearing  of  Christ,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  common  and  usual  entrance."  It 
was  a  at\ix.dov,  John  xx.  iii. — Olshausen,  in  loc,  iv.  170. 
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voice  to  which  they  Hstened,  they  supposed  that  Jesus,  being 
dead,  had  appeared  to  them  without  a  body.^     His  spirit  it 
was,  they  believed — His  ghost,  that  they  saw.     My  brethren, 
however  we  may  account  for  it,  man  has  a  secret  terror  at  the 
thought  of  contact  with  pure  spirit,   unclothed  by  a  bodily 
form.     This  dread,  I  say,  is  part  of  our  humanity,  however  we 
may  account  for  it.     Perhaps   it   is   due  to  an  apprehension 
that    a    disembodied    spirit,  with    its    superior   freedom    and 
subtlety  of  movement,  may  easily  take  beings  such  as  we  are, 
weighted   with  a  body  of  sense,  at  a   fearful   disadvantage. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  truly  to  be  referred  to  a  dim  sense  of  the 
truth  that  our  nature  is  really  mutilated,  when,  during  the  in- 
terval between  our  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  spirit  exists 
for  a  time  apart  from  the  body.     It  is  difficult,  alas,  to  account 
for  the  dread    of  such   appearances   among  those  who   look 
forward  to  a  future  life,  and  who  expect  one  day  to  be  spirits 
themselves.     Even  St.  Paul  betrays  something  of  the  feeling 
in  question,  when  he  writes  to   the  Corinthians  of  the  spirit 
after  death  as  being  unclothed,  just  as  though  death  inflicted 
an  outrage  upon  our  poor  humanity,  and  the  state   of  the 
dead  until  the  resurrection  had  inevitably  about  it  a  touch  of 
the  unnatural.     At  any  rate  the  feeling  expressed  by  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite  holds  good  for  all  nations  and  all  times.     "  In  the 
visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came 
on   me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all   my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spirit  passed   before   my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up.     It  stood  still,  but  I   could  not  discern  the   form 
thereof    An  image  was  before  my  eyes.    There  was  silence."  ^ 
This    profound   instinct    of  our    nature,   which    shrinks   from 
contact  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to,  or  chiefly  exhibited   in,  fervent  believers  in  Divine  reve- 

^  "  Ignatius  (ad  Smym),  Jesus  uses  the  words  ovk  eljUt  Sai/j-dpiov  aa-^narov. 
Some,  from  the  mention  of  aapKa  koI  offrea  (Luke  xxiv.  39),  without  aTfia  (which 
was  a  sign  of  the  ^vxh,  or  '  animal  life '),  have  perhaps  too  rashly  and  literally 
inferred  that  the  resurrection-body  was  bloodless.  In  a  very  curious  translated 
fr^ment  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  John  i.  i,  a  tradition  is  mentioned  that 
St.  John,  touching  the  body,  found  no  substance  there  ;  his  hands  passed 
through  it  (quoted  by  Keim  iii.  II,  568)." — Note  to  Farrar's  Zz/e  of  Christ, 
ii.  440. 

"  But  His  body  had  not  been  merely  the  human  body,  nor  liable  to  merely 
human  laws,  nor  had  He  lived  during  their  (forty)  days  the  life  of  men." — 
Farrar,  ii.  446. 

*  Job  iv.  13-16. 
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lation.  On  the  contrary,  doubts  as  to  the  reahty  of  revealed 
truth,  form  the  natural  soil  for  every  species  of  unreasoning 
fear.  Man  feels  that  any  horror  from  beneath  is  possible, 
when  he  has  ceased  to  know  that  blessings  from  above  are 
certain.  Saul  naturally  trembles  before  the  witch  of  Endor, 
and  the  so-called  spiritualism  of  our  day,  weird  and  often 
grotesque  as  it  is,  gains  its  most  distinguished  adherents  from 
among  the  first  advocates  of  pure  materialism.  Had  the 
disciples  looked  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  Master's 
word  as  a  simple  matter  of  course,  they  would  have  welcomed 
Him  as  He  was,  with  reverent  love — a  love  which  would  at 
once  have  cast  out  the  torment  fear.  As  it  was,  they  fell  back 
upon  the  surmise  that  He  was  a  ghost.  They  shivered  ^  at 
perceiving  how  near  this  unearthly  being  was  to  each  one  of 
them.  They  said  nothing,  but  He,  as  always,  knew  what  they 
felt,  knew  what  they  thought.  He  did  not  conjecture  their 
thoughts  and  their  feelings  :  He  read  them  with  that  pene- 
trating glance,  which  makes  Him  in  time  and  eternity  the 
Master  and  the  Judge  of  souls.  He  is  ready  with  His  con- 
solations :  "  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  Why  do  reasonings  arise 
in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  My  hands  and  My  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself:  handle  Me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have."  ^ 

And  what  was  the  Easter  salutation  on  that  first  Lord's 
day,  which  gave  the  key-note  to,  and  filled  beyond  expression, 
every  subsequent  Christian  Sabbath.  It  was  that  of  peace 
(Eljo/;v»]  v\iiv).  The  three  last  evangelists  all  give  the  same 
word.  It  was  a  word  common  in  greeting  with  the  Jews,^  as 
with  all  Semitic  nations,  and  was  used  with  great  deliberation 

'  "  The  unwonted  aspect  of  that  glorified  body,  the  awful  significance  of  the 
fact  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  scared  and  frightened  them.  The  presence 
of  their  Lord  was  indeed  corporeal,  but  it  was  changed  ;  they  thought  it  was  a 
spirit  which  was  standing  before  them." — Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  439. 

^  Luke  xxiv.  38,  39. 

'  "Which  saying  He  afterwards  (v.  21)  repeated  impressively.  This  was  quite 
a  usual  form  of  salutation  amongst  the  Jews.  But  in  the  lips  of  the  glorified 
Redeemer,  it  contained  not  only  a  superior  signification — as  wishing  them  temporal 
and  eternal  peace,  but  it  contained  also  an  essential  power.  When  the  Lord 
entered,  they  were  immediately  penetrated  by  a  feeling  of  sacred  peace.  They 
felt  they  were  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  Holy  One." — Olshausen,  in  loc, 
iv.  171. 

"  Opportunissima  salutatio,  qua  timor  culpee  per  fugam  contractae  pellebatur, 
et  scandalum  sanabatur.  Usitata  formula,  singulari  virtute." — Bengel's  Gnomon, 
407. 
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by  the  old  kings  and  prophets  ;  even  by  heathen  kings  of  the 
earth.     Is  it  peace,  is  it  well  ?     All  is  peace  ;  there  is  nothing 
beyond  it  or  above  it.     To  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
our  Lord  said,  "  Go  in  peace."     And  to  Mary  Magdalene,  He 
said,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace  "  (vade  in  pace). 
It  was   Christ's  great  legacy,  "  Peace  I   leave  with  you,  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you."    It  is  the  Church's  plenary  benediction, 
"  The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds."    Yet  it  was  not  with  Christ  a  mere  conven- 
tional word,  or  of  respect,  as  the  Rabbis  used  it ;  but  it  was  real, 
true,  sincere  and  conscientious.     Christ  restored  this  language 
to    its    original    power.     The    risen    Saviour   invigorates    the 
thought  with  a  new  force,  "  Peace  be  with  you."     It  was  the 
resurrection    of   Christ  that   brought    reality  into  words  and 
thoughts  and  actions,  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you."    The  Hebrew 
word  peace,  means  not  only  rest,  and  the  absence  of  disturb- 
ance, but  a  quality  whole  and  entire.     It  represents  a  person 
or  thing  as  it  should  be.     It  is  not  merely  tranquillity,  but  xvcll- 
being  (the  incidental  or  derived  meaning  having  displaced  the 
original    one).     The    risen    Saviour  on  that  first  Lord's  day, 
gave,  as  the  climax  of  all  His  gifts  in  that  last  of  His  five 
appearances,    He    gave    the    disciples    "  Peace,"  ^    i.e.    safety, 
peace  from  the  perturbations  of  the    moment,  security  from 
danger.     They  had  before  known  His  love,  now  they  knew 
His  power.    The  Jews  might  rage,  but  they  were  safe  ;  nor  were 
they   any    longer    apprehensive  of  a  tragedy  every  moment. 
The  magic  spell  of  that  word  from  the  lips  of  Him,  who  spake 
as   never  man  spake  in  the  days  of  His  ministry  (and  how 
much  more  then),  detached  their  thoughts  from  the  outward 
and  concreted  them  on  the  risen  Saviour.    And  in  like  manner 
to  all  His  people  to  the  end  of  time,  every  subsequent  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  especially  as  that  first  day  of  the  Lord,  comes 
laden  and  surcharged  with,  full  and  redolent  of,  that  Divine 
peace,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away :  the 
fourfold  peace — peace  in  the  intellect,  peace  in  the  will,  peace 
in  the  heart,  and  peace  in  the  conscience — so  that  the  Christian 
believer  is  no  more  disturbed  than  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are 

*  "  AVhen  Jesus  appeared  to  the  apostles  He  gave  them  His/mc^  for  a  benedic- 
tion, and  when  He  departed  He  left  them  peace  for  a  legacy,  and  gave  them  the 
power,  according  to  two  former  promises,  of  making  peace,  and  reconciling  souls 
to  God  by  a  ministerial  act."— Jeremy  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ  (Accidents  after 
His  death),  807. 
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stirred  with  the  storms  on  the  surface,  and  like  St.  Augustine 
after  his  conversion  enjoys  the  fullness  of  that  peace  "which 
passeth  all  understanding."  Thus  the  peace  of  the  risen 
Saviour  is  the  key-note  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

But    St    Mark,    in  the    words   of  the  text,^  refers  to  the 
very  scene  which  we  are   considering,  by  saying  that  Jesus 
appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided 
them  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because   they 
believed  not  them  that  had  seen  Him  after  He  rose  from  the 
dead.     And  yet,  when  we  look  to  St.  Luke's  report  of  what 
actually  took  place,  what  tender  censure  it  is !     There  is  no 
expression    which    betrays    grief  or    anger.     He  meets  their 
excitement  with  the  mildest  rebuke,  if  it  be  a  rebuke.     "  Why 
are   ye    disquieted  ?     Why    do  critical  reasons  arise  in  your 
hearts  ?  "     He  traces  their  trouble  of  heart  to  its  true  source, 
the  illusion  which  was  in  possession  of  their  understandings 
about  His  being  only  a  spirit.     In  His  tenderness  He  terms 
their  dread,  their  unworthy  dread,  a  mere  heart  disquietude. 
They  are  on  a  false  track,  He  says,  and  He  will  lead  them 
right.     They  doubt  whether  what  seems  to  be  the  body  which 
hung  upon  the  cross  is  really  before  them.     Let  them  then 
look  hard  at  His  hands  and  His  feet,  which  had  been  pierced 
by  the  nails.    They  doubt  whether  they  can  trust  their  sense  of 
sight.     Very  well,  let  them  handle  Him  ;  they  will  find  that  it 
is  not  an  ethereal  form  which  melts  away  before  the  experi- 
ment of  actual  contact.     He  does  not  peremptorily  condemn 
the  notion   that  a  spirit — a  bodiless  spirit — had  appeared  to 
them,  as  if  it  were  a  mere   superstition.     He  even  seems  to 
sanction  it,  when  He  observes  that  such  spirits  have  not  flesh 
and  bones,  which  answer  to  the  sense  of  touch.     He  appeals, 
let  us  observe,  to  the  lower  senses,  as  well  as  to  the  higher ; 
not  merely  to  hearing  and  to  sight,  but  to  touch.     "  Handle 
Me,"  He  said,  "and  discern."     There  was  no  restraint  (noli 
me  tangere)  now,  as  in  Mary  Magdalene's  case.     They  might, 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  not  only  totich  (utttov)  but 
handle  and  feel  (xpriXaipyta-aTi.),  which  especially  with  the  sub- 
sequent manducation,  proved  and  convinced  them  of  His  real 
corporeity.     And  St.  John's  language  at  the  beginning  of  his 
first  epistle,  "  That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 

'  Mark  xvi.  14. 
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have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life,"  seems  to  show  that  they 
took  their  risen  Saviour  at  His  word,  on  that  first  Lord's  day. 
2.  Their  joy  in  the  resurrection  of  their  Master  now  began 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  rejoice  and  he  glad  in  it."  And  to  mark  out 
and  separate  the  Lord's  day  more  distinctly,  the  intervening 
week  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the  repetition  ^  of  His  visits. 
Five  He  made  on  the  First  Lord's  day,  but  none  on  any  sub- 
sequent day  of  the  week,  as  far  as  we  know.  We  do  not 
positively  say.  He  did  not  appear  all  that  week,  but  there  is 
none  recorded,  and  we  dare  not  be  wise  beyond  what  is 
written.  To  the  word  and  to  testimony.  We  cannot  bring 
any  passage,  any  yeypcnrrai  (it  is  written)  to  prove  that  the 
risen  Saviour  was  seen  all  those  six  days.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Dean  Alford,  "  in  all  probability  they  had  been  thus 
assembled  every  day  during  the  interval."  What  proof  of 
this  is  there  ?  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  source  of  deep 
joy  so  to  have  met,  but  our  Lord's  appearances  during  the 
great  forty  days,  were  like  angels'  visits  are  said  to  be,  "  few 
and  far  between."  In  all,  they  amounted  to  nine  recorded 
appearances.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  Olshausen  that  this 
appearance  ^  was  in  Galilee.  The  whole  narrative  points  to  the 
same  place  and  day,  the  upper  room  and  Lord's  day.  It  was 
the  octave,  and  here  is  the  crucial  testimony  of  the  recurring 
day  of  the  resurrection  being  commemorated  by  the  apostles. 
Lo !  after  six  days'  work,  the  day  of  rest  returns,  and  the 
second  Lord's  day  is  honoured  likewise  with  the  presence  and 
reappearance  of  Christ.  St.  John  especially  notes  the  time  of 
this  manifestation,  which  is  not  done  as  to  any  other  by  any 
of  the  evangelists.  He  says,  "  And  after  eight  days  again,"  i.e. 
at  the  octave,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week)  (the 
Jews  including  the  portion  of  the  days  from  which  and  to 
which  they  reckon)  "  His  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas 
with  them  :  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood 

*  "  During  the  whole  intermediate  week  He  appeared  not :  this  follows  from 
the  enumeration,  ch.  xxi.  14,  '  This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed 
Himself  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.'" — Stier,  On  the  words  cf  the  Lord 
jfesus,  vol.  viii.  p.  183. 

^  "  The  Lord  enters  altogether  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  eight  days  before  : 
this  of  itself  was  a  most  decisive  confirmation  of  the  testimony  which  they  had 
given,  and  which  they  would  probably  utter  again,  in  loving  remembrance  of  the 
same  hour  a  ivcek previous.  Thus  did  He  then  come  !  Thus  did  we  see  Him," — 
Stier,  On  the  icwds  0/ the  Lord  fesiis,  bk.  viii.  p.  184. 

T 
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in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you."  It  is  the  third 
repetition  of  the  Easter  salutation  on  this  Low  Sunday  (the 
octave  of  Easter  day),  on  this  first  weekly  recurrence  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  there  is  "  peace "  even  for  the  sceptical 
doubting  disciple.  This  first  reappearance  on  the  octave, 
this  speaking  the  same  words  to  Thomas,  which  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  first  Christian  Sabbath,  is  one  of  those  unde- 
signed coincidences  which  refuse  to  be  explained  away.  This 
reappearance^  on  the  very  next  Sunday  welds  the  Sabbaths 
(week)  together,  and  clinches  the  fact  shadowed  forth  by  those 
frequent  appearances  on  the  first  Easter-day.  It  drives  home 
the  lesson,  it  tells  its  own  tale,  and  it  points  the  moral.  By  its 
repetition  it  "  unhinged  "  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  which  henceforth  takes  the  name  of  the  risen 
Saviour.  "  This  second  meeting  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week,"  says  Paley,  "  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  appointment, 
a  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day." 

These  six  appearances  of  Christ  on  two  successive  first  days 
of  the  week  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Whether  the  sub- 
sequent appearances — three  only  recorded — took  place  on  the 
Lord's  day  or  not  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  at  all  material 
to  the  point,  for  the  Lord  would  cause  the  transfer  of  the  days 
to  be  made  quietly  and  gradually.  Enough  had  been  done  to 
start  the  day  of  Christ's  rest,  the  new  Christian  Sabbath,  well 
on  its  course.  It  will  insinuate  itself,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
force  of  the  circumstances.  On  the  precise  day  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  the  Lord  of  that  Sabbath  was  lying  in  His  grave. 
Whilst  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  was  in  the  tomb,  and  all  the 
prospects  of  His  kingdom  were  obscurated,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  the  mourning  disciples  to  have  celebrated 
the  praises  of  the  great  Creator,  of  the  Redeemer  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  of  their  Messiah  and  Saviour.  That  last  Sab- 
bath was  no  Sabbath  to  them,  but  it  was  a  day  of  gloom,  of 
dejection  and  sorrow,  anguish  and  consternation.  While  the 
bridegroom  lay  in  the  grave,  the  spouse  could  not  rejoice. 
But  when  the  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  arose  on  the  first  day  of 
the   week,  then  were   the   disciples  glad  when   they  saw  the 

'  "  Hence  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  no  other  appearances  took  place 
than  those  of  which  we  have  intelligence  in  the  Scriptures.  Jesus  showed  Himself 
to  His  disciples  only  as  He  had  promised,  and  even  to  them  but  in  unfrequent 
visions.  On  this  account,  His  association  with  the  disciples  after  His  resurrection, 
acquires  a  certain  peculiarity  of  character. " — Olshausen,  iti  loc,  vol.  iv.  164. 
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Lord."  To  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Wilson,  "  TJien  did 
their  Sabbath  begin  ;  the  necessity  of  the  case  changed  the 
day  of  peaceful  happy  rest  in  the  worship  and  praise  of  God 
from  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day.  The  celebration 
was  not  retarded,  not  forgotten.  The  old  day  was  buried 
with  Christ,  the  new  arose  with  Him.  He  had  in  the  old 
creation  rested  (as  being  the  author,  one  with  the  Father  of 
that  six  days'  work)  on  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;  but 
now,  as  the  author  of  the  new  work  of  creation,  being  detained 
in  the  prison  of  the  grave  on  the  old  seventh  day.  He  takes 
another  day  to  rest  in,  the  following  or  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  thus  becomes  the  Lord's  day.  Everything  essential  in 
the  command  goes  on  as  it  did  ;  the  non-essential  point  of  the 
precise  time  is  changed,  or  rather  delayed  a  single  day,  to  wait 
for  its  rising  Master,  and  assume  a  new  dignity,  and  be  a 
memorial  of  the  manifestations  of  a  new  and  greater  creation."^ 
3.  But  there  is  an  argument  (by  inference)  from  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  the  risen  Saviour  which  has  been  strangely 
overlooked  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  the  Lord  speaking  *'  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom."  ^  We  allude  to  the  great 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection,  the  sayings  of  Christ  written 
and  unwritten.  Before  He  actually  ascended,  our  Lord  spent 
forty  days  upon  the  earth,  seen  occasionally,  yet  not  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  His  apostles  ;  His  glorified  body  no 
longer  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  common 
men  ;  performing  miracles,  and  holding  discourses,  until,  the 
objects  of  this  tarrying  upon  earth  being  accomplished,  "  He 
led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands, 

'  Lo7-(fs  Day,  p.  94. 

"  "  KeycDf  ra.  irepl  rfjs  ^aaiXeias  rov  0eou,"  Acts.  i.  3.  "The  presence  of  the 
Saviour  for  forty  days,  he  (St.  Luke)  mentions  first  of  all  as  a  perfectly  authenti- 
cated fact,  and  then  he  brings  into  view  what  was  the  great  subject  of  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  His  disciples,  viz.  the  whole  compass  of  the  inteiests  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  For  we  must  distinguish  between  x4ywv  irepl  rrjs  $aai\e(as  and 
Kiywv  TCI  Trept  rris  fiain\fias,  the  latter  of  which  phrases  expresses  the  thought  just 
indicated.  The  circumstances  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  would  con- 
fide to  His  disciples,  during  these  last  moments  of  His  personal  presence,  a//  that 
He  had  yet  to  say  respecting  the  kingdom." — Olshausen,  in  loc,  iv.  229. 

"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  one  of  the  pervading  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Word  of  God,  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  From  the  time  that  God  created 
the  world,  and  so  long  as  He  governs  it,  there  exists  a  kingdom  of  God.  But 
this  kingdom  has  its  seasons,  its  developments,  its  various  forms." — Lange's 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  Apostles,  vol.  i.  34. 

"  De  regno.  Hsec  summa  erat,  etiam  ante  passionem,  sermonum  Christi." — 
Bengel's  Gtiomon,  N.  T.  417. 
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and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed 
them,  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."^ 
One  great  object  doubtless  was  to  establish,  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection.  But  besides  this  great  object,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  also  that  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  uttered  during 
these  great  forty  days,  are  themselves  also  of  signal  and 
peculiar  importance.  They  were  spoken  in  His  glorified 
body,  spoken  as  it  were  more  immediately  from  heaven.  He 
seems,  if  we  may  say  so  with  reverence,  to  have  delayed  His 
Ascension  in  order  to  speak  them.  They  are  the  first  and 
great  sayings  of  His  new  power  given  unto  Him  both  in 
heaven  and  earth.  They  are,  as  St.  Luke  sums  them  up  in 
the  opening  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  "  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  "  {ra  irepi  Tt]Q  [iaaiXilac).  They  are  in  general  sub- 
ject, manner  and  circumstances,  strikingly  unlike  to  any 
sayings  which  He  had  ever  uttered  before.  The  teaching  of 
the  great  forty  days  is  present,  immediate  and  conveying 
powers,  and  it  contains  the  written  charter  of  the  Church. 
These  sayings,^  include  and  assert  the  royalty,  delegation,  and 
presence  of  Christ,  the  pastoral  and  other  commissions,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  baptized,  and  the  sacred  name  ? 

These  sayings  referred  to  were  all  written  for  the  perpetual 
edification  of  the  Church.  But  there  were  probably  many 
others,  as  well  as  deeds  and  signs,  communicated  to  the 
apostles  during  the  same  sacred  period.  St.  John  tell  us, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book."^  And  again, 
the  same  evangelist  says  at  the  end  of  his  gospel,  "  And  there 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written,  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  * 
Now  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  when  our  Lord  was  during 
those  great  forty  days  "  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  ^  i.e.  the  Church,^  He  explained  in  words, 

'   Luke  xxiv.  50. 

^  "ret  in  the  widest  sense,  not  p-{]fj.ara  merely,  'the  matters.'  The  article  im- 
plies that  during  this  period  they  received  from  our  Lord  the  whole  substance  of 
the  doctrine  of  '  the  kingdom  of  God.' — Alford's  Gret'k  Test.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

3  John  XX.  30.  ^  John  xxi.  25.  ^  Matt.  xiii.  24,  31,  33,  47. 

*  "  On  the  idea  of  the  /Sao-iAeia  see  Olshausen's  commentary  upon  Matt.  iii.  2, 
vol.  i.  pp.  147,  151. 

^^  First,  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  the  Christian  element  prevails — that  is,  the 
Church — is   conceived  in  its  visible  form  as  an  external  communion.     In  this 
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what  He  had  begun  to  do  already  in  deeds,  that  the  keeping 
of  the  Sabbath,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
piety  and  faith  of  His  followers  so  much  depended,  had  been 
transferred  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  anni- 
versary of  His  resurrection  ?  What,  shall  not  the  Monarch 
settle  once  for  all,  in  teaching  and  practice,  what  shall  be  the 
day,  the  great  day  of  His  kingdom?  Shall  He  assert  His  own 
royalty,  and  empower  the  apostles  to  say  nothing  about  His 
own  day  ?  Shall  He  give  a  charter  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  not  tell  us  what  is  to  be  the  Christian  Sabbath  ?  Shall 
He  make  His  solemn  asseveration  about  the  sacred  name  of 
the  most  Holy  Trinity,  and  yet  not  say  which  day  out  of  the 
seven  shall  be  devoted  to  His  worship  ?  When  he  has  made 
all  things  new,  a  new  creation  including  a  new  Sabbath  day 
(by  transfer),  shall  He  not  clear  up  that  point  ?  Is  He  not  the 
monarch  of  a  kingdom,  and  shall  He  not  make  His  own  regu- 
lations about  the  matter  (including  the  days)  of  that  kingdom  ? 
Is  He  not  a  Son,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  arranging  the  affairs 
of  His  own  household,  and  amongst  other  things  His  Sab- 
batical institution  ?  Is  there  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  Lord's  house,  then  why  not  the  Lord's  day? 
(/cujOta/cj)  riiuipa.)  The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  is  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  chance ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  but  that  our  Lord's  wishes 
touching  His  own  day  were  made  known  during  that  time. 
We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  such  an  important  point 
could  have  been  neglected  or  omitted,  else  why  were  the 
apostles  told  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  "  till  they  were  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,"  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  come 
down  at  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter,  on  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  the  weekly  festival  of  the  resurrection,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  redemption  ?  Why  did  the  apostles  and 
other  Christians  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  every 
part  of  the  young  Christian  Church,  a  custom  which  passing 

respect,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  progressive — expanding  gradually  in  this  sinful 
world,  still  mixed  to  a  certain  extent  with  sinful  elements.  For  it  was  only  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour  that  the  .BaaiXeia  was  exhibited  as  complete  at  once,  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  But/uri/ier,  its  external  condition  also  is  conceived  as 
having  been  made  homogeneous  with  the  internal,  and  as  having  been  likewise 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  in  this  view  the 
PactAela  appears  absolutely  complete,  but  future.  That  which  had  first  to  exercise 
its  influence  in  the  souls  of  men,  presents  itself  in  the  end  as  ruling  in  the  ktictis 
also,"  etc. — vol.  i.  149. 
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on  through  the  sub-apostoHc  age  has  come  down  to  our  own 
days  ?  Whence  this  concurrent  teaching  and  practice,  this 
universal  custom  of  the  Church  CathoHc?^  There  is  only  one 
answer — it  took  its  origin  from  the  practice  of  Christ  on  the 
two  first  Sundays  after  His  resurrection,  and  there  is  an  ante- 
cedent probability,  nay  a  moral  certitude,  that  in  the  sayings 
of  the  great  forty  days,  when  the  risen  Saviour  spake  of  the 
things  of,  or  matters  pertaining  to,  the  kingdom,  as  e.g.  con- 
firmation and  other  first  principles,  He  arranged  once  for 
all  the  great  day  of  His  people's  assembly  for  worship,  i.e.  the 
Lord's  day. 

Space  forbids  our  completing  the  argument  by  reference 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  Church.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  connection  between  the 
first  day  of  the  week  and  the  risen  Saviour.  Independently 
of  the  preparatory  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  transfer 
of  the  day,  we  have  seen  how  quietly  but  surely  the  change  of 
day  was  made,  both  by  His  practice — in  making  so  many 
appearances  on  the  first  Sunday  or  Lord's  day,  and  reappear- 
ing to  the  college  of  apostles  at  the  end  of  the  octave,  and  by 
His  teaching  during  the  great  forty  days — practice  and  teach- 
ing exemplified  by  the  custom  of  the  apostles  themselves  and 
their  immediate  successors.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Triune  Jehovah  has  rested  upon  the  day,  and 
still  continues  to  attend  the  day,  when  duly  and  solemnly 
observed. 

Let  us,  then,  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  first 
of  all  in  providing  for  man's  religious  repose  in  his  first  crea- 
tion ;  let  us  recall  the  various  benefits  which  from  time  to 
time  have  necessitated  certain  changes  in  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and    as    the    benefits    of  the    gospel    are   more  highly 

'  "  viz.  of  the  teaching  the  doctrine  of  this  kingdom  to  all  nations,  and  the 
receiving  them  into  it  by  baptism  who  believed  and  professed  to  own  it  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19)  ;  of  the  benefits  which  were  promised  to  them  who  cordially  believed 
their  doctrine  and  the  condemnation  to  them  who  would  not  believe  it  (Mark  xv. 
15,  16) ;  of  the  encouragements  and  assistances  He  would  give  them  in  the  propa- 
gation of  it  by  His  continual  presence  with  them  (Matt,  xxviii.  20)  ;  and  the  assist- 
ance of  His  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  by  which  their  doctrine  should  be  confirmed 
by  them,  and  others  who  believed  it"  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18). — Patrick,  Lowth  and 
Whitby's  Commentary,  vol.  iv,  p.  422. 

"  So  now  He  saw  it  time  to  bring  comfort  to  His  holy  mother,  to  verify  His 
promise,  to  make  demonstration  of  His  Divinity,  to  lay  some  superstructures  of 
His  Church  upon  the  foundation  of  His  former  sermons,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
mysteries  oj  His  kingdom.'''' — ^Jeremy  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  800. 
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exalted  than  any  other,  so  should  our  hearts  receive  the  inti- 
mation of  God's  will  with  greater  alacrity,  and  fulfil  them  with 
warmer  delight.  The  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  will 
bring  the  paschal  blessing  of  "  peace  "  to  our  souls,  the  peace 
of  the  risen  Saviour  who  is  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  peace  in 
believing,  even  that  benediction  of  peace,^  which  passeth  all 
understanding. 

"  The  day  of  resurrection,  From  death  to  life  eternal, 

Earth,  tell  it  out  abroad  ;  From  earth  unto  the  sky, 

The  passover  of  gladness.  Our  Christ  hath  brought  us  over, 

The  passover  of  God.  With  hymns  of  victory." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,/r^w  the  Greek. 

'  "  Thus  the  holy  resurrection  blessing,  '  Peace  be  unto  you,'  itself  anticipated 
in  our  Lord's  prospective  direction  to  His  apostles  in  former  days,  and  adopted  in 
all  the  Church  as  her  sacred  inheritance  of  Christian  salutation  and  intercommunion 
of  love — what  is  it  but  one  of  the  first  outpourings  of  mercy  from  the  Prince  of 
Peace  upon  His  people  to  be  afterwards  diffused  and  dispersed  by  the  apostolic 
blessing  of  '  grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,'  to 
the  separate  Churches." — Bishop  Moberley's  (of  Salisbury)  Sayings  of  the  Forty 
Days,  p.  24. 
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XIII. 

*  "REST  AND  LABOUR:  ORDER  BEFORE  THE 
FALL,  UNDER  THE  LAW,  AND  AFTER  THE 
RESURRECTION." 

Genesis  ii.  1-3. 
"  Kal  (rvvfreKeffdrjcrav  6  ovpavos  /cot  r]  yrj,  Koi  iras  6  k6<tuos  avrwv.    Kai  avvereXeffev 
6  Qeos  if  T^,  r]fj.epa.  rrj  eKTTi  tci,  epya  avrov,  d  iTrolrjcre,      Kal   KaTe-rravae  rrj  v/iiepa  Trj 
ipSo/dT!  and   tSiv  ipywv  avrov,  wv  eiroirjcre.      Kal  ev\6yri(Tev   6   ©eds  r^v  iijxepav  r^v 
e^Sdfxtji',  Siv  ^p^aro  6  Qehs  (Elohim)  Troi^aat." 

Exodus  xx.  8-ii. 

"MvTjadriTi  T'Jjr  fi/xepavTcov  ffaP^droov  ayida^eiv  avT^v.  "E|  rjfxfpas  epya,  Ka\  iroi^ffeiT 
Trdvra  TCt  epya  ffov.  Trj  Se  rifupa  rri  f^SS/jLTj  adPPara  Kftplco  tw  Qeai  crov,  ov  irotriaeis 
4p  avT^  irav  tpyov  ah,  Koi  6  vihs  aov,  Ka\  r]  Bvydrrip  aov,  6  iraTs  cov,  Ka\  rj  7rai5f<r/frj 
ffov,  6  fiovs  ffov,  Ka\  rd  vTro^vyi6v  ffov,  Ka)  Trap  kttivos  aov,  Kal  6  irpocrriAvTos  o  TrapotKwp 
if  ffol.  'Er  yap  e'l  rifxipais  iTroiriffe  Kvpios  top  ovpavdv  Kal  rrjv  yrjp  Kal  t7)V  ddXafftrap 
Kal  TrdvTa  ra  ip  avrots,  Kal  Kamvavae  rrj  rjlJ-epa  r^  efiSSfXTj-  5ia  tovto  ev\6yT]a€ 
Kvpios  Tr]P  T]iJ.€pap  r^p  ffi^6ix7)V,  Kal  riylaaep  aMjp." 

Matthew  xxviii.  i. 
"  '04'«  Se  ffafifidrecp,  rrj  eincpwffKovari  els  fxlap  ffaPfidrup,  fjAde  Mapia  rj  May5aXT}p)i 
Kal  7]  dWr)  Mapia  BeaipTJcTai.  rhp  racpop. 

' '  This  is  the  day  of  rest : 

Our  failing  strength  renew  : 
On  weary  brain,  and  troubled  breast 

Shed  Thou  Thy  freshening  dew." 

Rev.  John  Ellerton. 

"God,  through  His  almighty  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness," 
says  the  Homily  of  the  Church  of  England  (On  the  place  and 
time  of  prayer),  "  created  in  the  beginning  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  all  other  creatures  for  the 
use  and  commodity  of  man,  whom  also  He  had  created  to 
His  own  image  and  likeness,  and  given  him  the  use  and 
government  over    them  all,  to   the   end  that  he  should  use 
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them  in  such  sort  as  He  had  given  him  in  charge  and  com- 
mandment, and  also  that  he  should  declare  himself  thankful 
and  kind  for  all  these  benefits,  so  liberally  and  graciously 
bestowed  upon  him,  utterly  without  any  deserving  on  his 
behalf.  And  although  we  ought  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  to  have  in  remembrance  and  to  be  thankful  to  our 
gracious  Lord,  according  as  it  is  written,  '  I  will  magnify  the 
Lord  at  all  times ; '  ^  and  again,  '  Wheresoever  the  Lord 
beareth  rule,  O  my  soul,  praise  the  Lord  ; '  ^  yet  it  appeareth 
to  be  God's  good  will  and  pleasure,  that  we  should,  at  special 
times  and  in  special  places,  gather  ourselves  together,  to  the 
intent  His  name  might  be  renowned,  and  His  glory  set  forth 
in  the  congregation  and  assembly  of  His  saints.  As  concern- 
ing the  time  which  Almighty  God  hath  appointed  His  people 
to  assemble  together  solemnly,  it  doth  appear  by  the  fourth 
commandment  of  God,  '  Remember,'  saith  God,  '  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.'  Upon  the  which  day,  as  is  plain 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  people  accustomably  resorted 
together,  and  heard  diligently  the  law  and  the  prophets  read 
among  them.  And  albeit  this  commandment  of  God  doth 
not  bind  Christian  people  so  straitly  to  observe  and  keep  the 
utter  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath  day,  as  it  was  given  unto  the 
Jews,  as  touching  the  forbearing  of  work  and  labour  in  time 
of  great  necessity,  and  as  touching  the  precise  keeping  the 
seventh  day,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  :  for  we  keep  now 
the  first  day,  which  is  our  Sunday,  and  make  that  our  Sabbath, 
that  is,  our  day  of  rest,  in  the  honour  of  our  Saviour  Christ ; 
who  as  upon  that  day  rose  from  death,  conquering  the  same 
most  triumphantly  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  whatsoever  is  found 
in  the  commandment  appertaining  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  a 
thing  most  godly,  most  just  and  needful  for  the  setting  forth 
of  God's  glory,  it  ought  to  be  retained  and  kept  of  all  good 
Christian  people.  And,  therefore,  by  this  commandment,  we 
ought  to  have  a  time,  as  one  day  in  the  week,  wherein  we 
ought  to  rest,  yea  from  our  lawful  and  needful  works.  For 
like  as  it  appeareth  by  this  commandment,  that  no  man  in 
the  six  days  ought  to  be  slothful  or  idle,  but  diligently  to 
labour  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  set  him  :  even  so,  God 
hath  given  express  charge  to  all  men,  that  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  which  is  now  our  Sunday,  they  should  cease  from  all 
*  Ps.  xxxiv.  I.  '  Ps.  ciii.  22. 
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weekly,  and  work-day  labour,  to  the  intent  that  like  as  God 
Himself  wrought  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh,  and  blessed 
and  sanctified  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  quietness  and  rest  from 
labour :  even  so  God's  obedient  people  should  use  the  Sunday 
holily,  and  rest  from  their  common  and  daily  business,  and 
also  give  themselves  wholly  to  heavenly  exercises  of  God's 
true  religion  and  service.  So  that  God  doth  not  only  com- 
mand the  observation  of  this  holy  day,  but  also  by  His  own 
example  doth  stir  and  provoke  us  to  the  diligent  keeping  of 
the  same.  Good  natural  children  will  not  only  become 
obedient  to  the  commandment  of  their  parents,  but  also  have 
a  diligent  eye  to  their  doings,  and  gladly  follow  the  same. 
So  if  we  will  be  the  children  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath  day,  which  is  the 
Sunday,  not  only  for  that  it  is  God's  express  commandment, 
but  also  to  declare  ourselves  to  be  loving  children,  in  following 
the  example  of  our  gracious  Lord  and  Father." 

Thus  far  the  Homily.  We  have  been  tempted  to  make 
this  copious  reference  to  it,  as  it  gives  the  key  note  of  the 
three  passages  under  consideration,  and  which  illustrate  the 
three  great  stages  in  the  Sabbatarian  history — i.e.  at  creation  ; 
before  the  fall  ;  at  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  and  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. There  is  one  principle  which  underlies  them  all,  and 
that  is,  labour  and  rest  follow  each  other  in  well  defined  and 
orderly  sequence.  Thus  it  plainly  appears,  that  God's  will 
and  commandment  was  to  have  a  solemn  time  and  standing 
day  in  the  week,  wherein  the  people  should  come  together 
and  have  in  remembrance  His  wonderful  benefits,  and  to 
render  Him  thanks  for  them,  as  appertaineth  to  loving,  kind, 
and  obedient  people.  This  example  and  commandment  of 
God,  the  godly  Christian  people  began  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  began  to  choose 
them  a  standing  day  of  the  week  to  come  together  in  :  yet 
not  the  seventh  day  which  the  Jews  kept ;  but  the  Lord's  day, 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  the  day  after  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  of  the  which  day 
mention  is  made  by  St.  Paul  on  this  wise,  "  In  the  first  day  of 
the  Sabbath,  let  every  man  lay  up  what  he  thinketh  good." 
By  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  is  meant  our  Sunday,  which 
is  the  first  day  after  the  Jew's  seventh  day,  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse it  is  more  plain,  where,  as  St.  John  saith,  "  I  was  in  the 
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spirit  upon  the  Lord's  day."  Since  which  time  God's  people 
hath  always,  in  all  ages,  without  any  gainsaying,  used  to  come 
together  upon  the  Sunday,  to  celebrate  and  honour  the  Lord's 
blessed  name,  and  carefully  to  keep  that  day  in  holy  rest  and 
quietness,  both  man,  woman,  child,  servant  and  stranger, 

I.  Now  if  we  go  back  to  the  original  Sabbatical  institution, 
we  shall  discover  that  the  main  principles  thereof  are  labour 
and  rest ;  labour  succeeded  by  rest,  and  rest  again  followed  by 
labour,  thus  making  a  complete  whole. 

For  we  must  not  regard  the  Sabbath  as  distinct  from,  and 
as  it  were  cut  out  from,  the  rest  of  the  week,  as  if  it  did  not 
belong  to  it.  The  whole  week  or  Sabbaths  ((ra/3/3ara,  plural 
number)  is  made  up  of  seven  days,  of  which  six  are  to  be 
devoted  to  labour,  and  one  to  rest.  The  Sabbath  day  is  the 
queen  of  all  the  other  days,  i.e.  of  the  entire  week  ;  so  that  as  the 
sun  was  appointed  to  "  rule  the  day  "  by  the  effulgence  of  its 
lustreful  beams,  so  the  Sabbath  day  dominates  the  whole  Sab- 
batic period,  and  by  its  radiance  and  hallowing  influence 
throws  its  consecrating  halo  round  the  whole  week  of  days,  of 
which  it  is  the  divider  and  measurer,  by  its  fixed  recurrence. 
It  divides  off,  and  stands  between,  the  sets  of  working  days, 
mapping  them  out  "  en  bloc,"  as  indicating  the  authority.,  with 
reference  to  which  the  labour  of  those  days  is  to  be  discharged. 
But  the  Sabbath  day  is  not  the  only  day  in  which  we  are  to 
think  of  God  and  worship  Him — as  if  tim.e  were  divided  into 
sacred  and  profane — but  rather  the  day  on  which  especially 
we  are  to  rest  from  our  works  as  God  did  from  His,  that  we 
may  adore  the  goodness  of  God  in  creation,  acknowledge  His 
almightiness  and  sovereignty,  and  receive  as  the  outcome  of 
our  repose  and  meditation  on  the  wonders  of  creation  and 
grace,  those  forces  and  impulses,  which,  kept  in  reserve  during 
the  six  days'  toil,  may  carry  us  through  the  manifold  phases  of 
our  various  responsibilities.  By  keeping  "  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,"  we  are  prepared  to  perform  the  next  part  of  the  com- 
mandment, which  re-enforces  the  original  institution,  viz.  "  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour." 

By  not  keeping  this  distinction  in  mind,  some  have,  as  it 
were,  seemed  to  divorce  religion  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
It  arose  from  men  not  keeping  distinctly  before  them  the  fact 
that  the  zvorking  days  are  connected  with  the  resting  and  wor- 
shipping days,  and  that  they  also,  as  well  as  the  seventh,  are 
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ruled  by  the  obligation  and  principle,  confessed  and  considered, 
on  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  meditation  and  M^orship. 
This  has  led  up  to  the  notion  of  a  mere  Sunday  religion, 
which  is  accordingly  put  on  and  put  off  with  the  apparel  suit- 
able for  that  day,  and  which  creates  such  a  hiatus  between 
the  different  days  of  labour  and  rest,  that  the  spiritual  electric 
force  has  been  stopped,  as  it  were,  broken  in  its  continuity,  in 
that  short  interval  which  divides  God's  day  of  rest  from  man's 
day,  when  he  goes  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour,  usque 
ad  vesperum.  Objections  have  been  urged — among  others  by 
Archbishop  Whately — that  the  adoption  of  one  day  in  the 
week  for  rest  and  worship  is  calculated  to  make  men  think 
that  the  rest  of  the  week  may  be  given  to  the  world  and  for- 
getfulness  of  God  ;  but  no  such  objection  could  have  been 
urged,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  properly  stated.  It 
must  be  fully  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sabbath  involves  the 
period  of  luork  as  well  as  of  rest,  and  that  the  sacred  lessons 
and  principles  coming  under  the  responsibility  acknowledged 
on,  and  by,  the  Lord's  day,  must  regulate  all  the  remaining 
portion.  None  can  sincerely  worship  God  on  Sunday,  who  do 
not  recognize  His  rule  over  the  week  day  ;  for  this  command- 
ment, "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  that  thou  hast 
to  do,"  is  the  working  day  law  appended  to,  and  morally  a 
part  of,  the  Sabbatic  regulation.  The  sanctification  of  one 
day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest,  implies  not  only  a  recognition 
of  God's  work  in  creation,  but  passes  in  view  our  own  as  His 
responsible  creatures.  The  combination  of  labour  and  rest — 
of  rest  coming  after  labour — promotes  a  cheerful  healthiness 
in  religion,  for  to  contemplation  is  added  work,  and  to  religious 
exercises  active  duty.  What  would  work  be  without  thought 
and  recollection,  but  drudgery  itself,  and  what  would  thought 
be  without  work,  but  reverie  or  mystic  enthusiasm  ?  But  the 
combination  of  the  two  by  placing  in  perfect  equipoise  rest 
and  labour,  six  days'  work  and  one  day's  restful  contempla- 
tion, leads  up  to  the  balanced  perfection  of  human  nature. 
"  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

Now  the  Sabbatic  ^  institution  has  provided  for  this  bifur- 

*  I  Thess.  V.  23. 

*  "  In  the  ring  and  circle  of  the  week  the  Sabbath  is  the  jewel,  the  most  excellent 
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cated  combination,  which  gives  the  entire  week  to  the  entire 
man  ;  for  it  covers  the  two  celebrations,  that  of  rest  and 
labour.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  worshipful  repose  suited 
to  an  immortal  being,  capable  of  holding  comm.union  with  his 
Creator,  and  on  the  other  there  are  the  active  duties  of  life, 
which  re-invigorate  the  spirit  supported  by  lofty  principles, 
and  elevate  and  ennoble  those  earthly  duties,  in  which  these 
principles  are  being  constantly  illustrated.  Rest  and  labour — 
an  entire  week  of  activity  and  thoughtfulness,  a  day  of  worship 
and  the  daily  service  of  duty  on  the  six  working  days — this, 
which  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  is  explained  in  an 
exhaustive  article  on  the  "  Sabbath,"  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  which,  although  it  does  not  place  the  institution  on  the 
true  original  basis,  the  rest  of  God  at  creation,  yet  recognizes 
its  wide  principles  and  favours  its  lasting  moral  obligation. 
After  referring  to  the  exclusively  Jewish  relations  of  the 
fourth  commandment  in  their  duty  with  regard  to  the  bond- 
servant, in  remembrance  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  once 
in  bondage  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  under  a  cruel  master,^  the 
writer  ^  goes  on  to  observe,  "  yet  does  the  original  proclama- 
tion of  it  (the  Sabbath  law)  in  Exodus^  place  it  on  a 
ground,  which,  closely  connected  no  doubt  with  those  others 
(relating  to  the  Jewish  deliverance),  is  yet  higher  and  more 
comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of  ivorking  and  rest 
is  then  proposed  to  man  as  tJie  model  after  which  he  is  to  work 
and  rest.  Time  then  presents  a  perfect  whole,  is  then  well 
rounded  and  entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a  tveek,  modelled  on 
the  six  days  of  creation,  and  their  following  Sabbath. 

"  Six  days'  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  conform  the  life 
of  man  to  the  method  of  his  Creator.  In  distributing  his  life 
thus,  man  may  look  up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  the  Hebrew,  even  in  that  early  stage  of 
spiritual  education,  was  limited  by  so  gross  a  conception  as 
that  of  God  working  and  then  resting,  as  if  needing  rest.  The 
idea  awakened  by  the  record  of  Creation,  and  that  of  the  fourth 

and  precious  of  days.  God  hath  blessed  and  sanctified  it,  not  only  in  this  relation, 
but  also  in  an  effective  sense,  viz.  as  He  hath  appointed  it  to  be  the  day  whereon 
He  doth  especially  bless  and  sanctify  us." — Bishop  Hopkins, 

'  Deut.  V.  12. 

*  The  Rev.  Francis  Garden,  sub-dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapel  Royal,  A  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,     Edited  by  Dr.  \Vm.  Smith. 

^  Ex.  XX.  8-1 1. 
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commandment,  is  that  of  work  that  has  a  consummation,  per- 
fect in  itself  and  coming  to  a  perfect  end,  and  man's  work  is 
to  be  like  this,  not  aimless,  indefinite  and  incessant,  but  having 
an  issue  on  which  he  can  repose,  and  see  and  rejoice  in  its 
fruits.  God's  rest  consists  in  His  seeing  that  all  which  He  has 
made  is  very  good  ;  and  man's  works  are  in  their  measure  and 
degree  very  good,  when  a  six  days'  faithful  labour  has  its 
issue  in  a  seventh  of  rest  after  God's  pattern.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  not 
limited  to  a  mere  enactment  respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes 
the  due  distribution  of  a  week,  and  enforces  the  six  days'  work 
as  much  as  the  seventh  day's  rest." 

Commenting  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Brewin  Grant  observes, 
"  This  is  a  noble  description  and  acknowledgment  of  man's 
place  of  daily  duty  under  the  Creator,  and  shows  how  com- 
plete and  all-embracing  are  the  principles  of  the  Sabbatic 
institution,  as  a  weekly  division  of  time,  entirely  covered  and 
coloured  by  the  Sabbath,  whose  influence  and  meaning  run 
through  the  intervening  days,  making  our  life  complete,  and 
including  '  the  whole  duty  of  man.'  So  the  Sabbath  is  no 
isolated  day  as  disconnected  from  other  days,  but  in  its  mean- 
ing and  purpose  the  whole  week  as  a  twofold  celebration  of  the 
Divine  rest  and  work,  including  man's  religious  consideration 
and  worship  enforced  on  Sunday,  as  his  secular  engagements 
on  religious  grounds  are  enforced  on  working  days,  so  as  to 
cover  and  include  all  the  interests  and  duties  of  this  life."  ^ 

If  these  principles  had  only  been  properly  understood, 
it  would  have  saved  our  population  from  the  delusions  which 
have  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  in  opposition  to 
religion,  putting  forward  sceptical  ideas  of  rest  and  worship, 
through  sheer  ignorance  of  this  secular  doctrine  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  later  forms  of  unbelief  would  have  had  no 
foothold    if  the    doctrine   of   the    Sabbath   week   of  spiritual 

*  Smith's  Dictionary,  p.  1068. 

'^  "  I  have  by  long  and  sound  experience  found  that  the  due  observance  of  this 
day  and  the  duties  of  it,  hath  been  of  singular  comfort  and  advantage  to  me.  The 
observance  of  the  day  hath  ever  adjoined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the  rest  of  my  time, 
and  the  week  that  hath  been  so  begun  hath  been  blessed  and  prospered  to  me ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  when  I  have  been  negligent  of  the  duties  of  this  day,  the 
rest  of  the  week  has  been  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  to  my  secular  employments, 
so  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes  the  week  following  by  the 
manner  of  my  passing  this  day.  And  this  I  do  not  write  lightly  and  inconsider- 
ately, but  upon  a  long  and  sound  observation. "—Sir  Matthew  HaLK. 
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worship  and  work  had  been  properly  learned ;  for  people 
would  have  seen  how  religion  provides  for  every  phase  of 
man's  complex  condition,  his  temporal  affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual  prospects,  regulating  the  well-being  "  of  the  life 
which  now  is,  as  well  as  that  to  come." 

Indeed,  it  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  so-called  secularists 
that  the  Sabbath  law  has  a  two-sided  aspect,  labour  and  rest, 
and  that  we  are  commanded  not  only  to  rest  and  worship,  but 
also  to  work,  and  that  a  specific  proportion  of  the  Sabbath- 
week  has  been  as  carefully  marked  out  for  labour  as  the 
remaining  portion  has  for  rest  and  worship,  and  that  the 
order  before  the  fall  was  labour  and  rest,  the  true  conception 
of  creation's  day  of  rest.  And  strange  to  say,  these  very 
advocates  who  complained  of  the  seventh  day  period  as 
making  too  much  demand  on  the  score  of  religion,  now  com- 
plain that  the  command  to  work  six  days  in  the  week  demands 
too  much  from  the  sons  of  toil,  in  short  is  too  secular.  Before, 
religion  was  objected  to  as  being  too  spiritual,  and  dealt  only 
with. the  next  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  duties  belonging  to 
this  world.  Now,  the  objection  lies  in  another  direction,  that 
too  much  work  is  insisted  upon.  But  here,  embedded  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  from  the  very  time  of  Moses,  is 
a  secular  command,  "  Six  days  shalt  t/iou  labour,  and  do  all 
that  thou  hast  to  do."  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  true 
views  of  the  Sabbath  institution  do  meet  by  anticipation 
many  of  the  objections  of  materialism,  and  by  its  secular  as  well 
as  spiritual  aspect  embraces  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  by 
the  inclusion  of  temporal  duties  enables  us  to  "  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,"  and  means  a  Sabbath  week  including  days  of 
work  as  well  as  of  rest  and  worship — whei'ein  man  rests  from 
his  work,  and  becomes  re-created,  and  duly  instructed  in  those 
principles  upon  which  week-day  work  is  to  be  conducted. 

It  is  thus  that  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  when  properly 
explained  all  round,  and  the  sublime  teaching  of  the  Bible 
will  not  only  guide  us  to  "  our  home  beyond,"  but  will  be 
a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path,  as  we  thread  our 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  varied  duties  of  this  life,  and 
the  Sabbath  law  ^  will  rightly  divide  our  duty  towards  God, 

'  "  The  day  of  holy  rest  to  a  land  bearing  the  Christian  name,  and  to  a  republic 
based  on  equal  rights,  has  the  highest  civil  worth.  Man  needs  it  physically,  as  a 
season  when  labour  mr.y  wipe  off  its  grime,  and  breathe  more  freely  after  the 
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and  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  an  imitation  of  the  Divine  work  of  goodness 
and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  Divine  cessation,  cuts  away  all 
pretence  of  the  popular  materialism,  by  exhibiting  its  secular  as 
well  as  spiritual  side,  and  by  its  uncompromising  enforcement 
of  temporal  duties,  rendered  more  binding  by  religious  prin- 
ciple. We  must  therefore  reinforce  the  Sabbatic  institution  of 
an  entire  zueek  of  worship  and  work,  as  the  complete  service 
and  "  the  whole  duty  of  man  "  as  due  from  the  creature  to  God 
the  Creator :  which  doctrine  is  not  only  suited,  from  its  very 
nature,  to  men  of  our  age  of  the  world,  but  to  all  ages  alike. 

"This  view,"  to  quote  Mr.  Grant  once  more,  "gives  a  new 
colour  to  life  ;  it  enables  a  man  to  start  forth  on  his  working 
day  enterprise — as  Adam  to  '  dress  '  and  '  keep '  the  garden 
in  which  he  was  placed — under  Divine  auspices,  relying  on 
the  Divine  blessing  and  Providence,  which  follow  man,  even 
after  his  fall,  and  aid  towards  his  restoration.  It  ennobles  our 
life-work,  as  *  the  calling '  or  sphere  of  work  and  enterprise  to 
which  the  Creator  has  '  called  '  us,  and  in  which  He  will  bless 
us,  and  wherein  we  seek  His  glory,  and  find  in  His  help  our 
greatest  support,  and  in  His  approbation  our  highest  reward. 
We  do  not  go  forth  to  our  work  and  labour  as  solitary,  un- 
friended, or  orphans,  but  have  the  guardian  care  of  a  Father, 
'  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,'  and  by  regarding  whose 
will  we  are  defended  from  temptations,  and  filled  with  hope 
and  confidence,  and  while  living 

'  As  ever  in  our  great  Taskmaster's  eye,' 

yet  not  with  servile  fear  and  terror,  but  with  devout  loyalty 
and  lowly  affection,  approaching  towards  that  '  perfect  love  ' 
which  '  casteth  out  fear,'  and  which  sees  in  the  Master  whom 
we  serve,  the  Father  in  whom  we  confide." 

week's  exhaustion,  and  when  care  shall  slacken  its  hold  upon  the  frame  and  the 
heart.  Man  needs  it  morally,  to  lise  by  its  aid  out  of  engrossing  secularities  and 
materialism  to  the  remembrance  of  his  spiritual  interests,  his  final  account,  and 
his  eternal  destiny.  Toil  needs  it,  to  rescue  its  share  of  rest  and  its  season  of 
devotion  from  the  absorbing  despotism  of  capital :  and  capital  needs  it  to  shield  its 
own  accumulations  from  the  recklessness  and  anarchy  of  an  imbruted  and  desperate 
proletariate,  and  to  keep  its  own  humanity  and  conscientiousness  alive.  The 
State  needs  it,  as  a  safeguard  of  the  public  order,  quiet  and  virtue  ;  human  laws 
becoming,  however  wise  in  form,  effete  in  practice,  except  as  they  are  based  on 
conscience,  and  upon  the  sanction  of  eternity,  as  recognized  voluntarily  by  an  in- 
telligent people,  and  God's  day  cultivating  the  one  and  reminding  us  of  the  other." 
— W.  R.  Williams,  D.D. 
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This  then  was  "  the  order  before  the  Fall  " — "  rest  and 
labour."  God's  resting  day  was  built  into  a  Sabbath  of  seven 
days,  of  which  the  first  six  were  given  to  Creation  and  the 
seventh  to  rest,  wherein  He  "  rested  and  was  refreshed."  It 
is  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  a  Sabbath  as  a  week,  or 
whole  period  of  seven  days,  included  in  the  original  institution 
of  the  seventh  day  for  worship,  and  six  days  for  work.  This 
is  the  primeval  Sabbatic  institution. 

The  Sabbath  of  Eden,  that  which  Adam  kept  before  the 
Fall,  was  based  on  the  great  Sabbath  week  of  creation.  Six 
days'  labour  was  followed  by  a  seventh  day  of  repose.  And 
God's  first  resting  day  was  Adam's  first  working  day,  and  the 
one  follows  the  other  in  due  orderly  and  logical  sequence, 
when  man  had  done  his  six  days'  work  in  the  garden, 
"  dressing  "  it  and  "  keeping  "  it.  Then,  when  the  seventh  day 
came  round  again,  he  rested,  for  in  his  case  labour  was  followed 
by  rest.  And  this  seventh  day  of  rest  and  worship  must  have 
been  known  to  Adam,  for  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,  because  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work 
which  God  created  to  make  (margin).  And  this  not  by 
anticipation  (proleptically  as  it  is  called),  but  actually  and 
potentially.  Did  not  Adam  in  Paradise,  did  not  Abel,  or 
Noah,  or  any  of  the  patriarchs  require  rest  as  well  as  we  do, 
and  was  not  human  nature  the  same  then  as  now  ?  Now  it  is 
certain  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  which  is  God's 
handiwork,  and  from  practical  experience,  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  enduring  incessant  secular  toil,  and  that  he  needs 
periodical  respite  from  it,  and  requires  spiritual  refreshment, 
if  he  is  not  to  degenerate  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 
But  although  it  is  evident  from  natural  reason  and  experience 
that  some  stated  portion  of  time  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God,  and  for  the  concerns  of  eternity,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  it  does  not  appear  evident, 
from  reason  or  experience,  what  portion  ought  to  be.  And 
here  Revelation  comes  to  our  aid  ;  it  tells  us  of  work  and 
repose.  The  day  immediately  following  the  six  days  of 
creation  was  set  apart,  or  consecrated,  as  the  Sabbath,  so- 
called  as  signifying  rest.,  that  is,  cessation  of  action  tip  to  that 
time.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Creator  was  wearied 
with  the  work  of  creation,  or  that  after  one  day's  rest  He 
began  to  create  again.     No  ;  the  work  of  creation  v^z.s  finisJied 
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in  six  days,  and  God  created  no  more,  i.e.  no  more  on  fresh  or 
new  lines ;  He  made,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  new.     But  as 
our  Lord  says,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ;  "  ^ 
which   means   that    God    is  ever   preserving,  sustaining  and 
regulating  what  He  created  in  the  beginning.     And  thus  it 
appears  that  the  seventh  day  was  set  apart  as  a  record  of 
creation  finished  in  six  days,  and  was  blessed  by  the  Creator, 
in  order  that  man,  for  whom  this  earth  was  made,  should  on 
that  day  especially  contemplate  with  adoration  and  gratitude 
the  manifestation  of  God's  power,  wisdom  and  love,  displayed 
not  only  in   the  original   work   of  creation,  but  also   in  the 
continual  preservation   of  what   was  so  finished    and  made. 
This  was  then  the  "  order  before  the  Fall,"  this  was  the  law  of 
Paradise,  "  rest  and  labour."     And  this  Sabbatical  institution 
VJZ.S  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  footing  oi  cx&-a.\Aon  itself.     The  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  over  six  days,  followed  by  the  repose  on 
the  seventh,  was  to  infix  this  grand  principle  in  the  mind  of 
every  human  being,  that  after  six  days'  labour  one  day  of  rest 
should  follow.     God  worked  in  a  certain  order  that  man  might 
work  in  the  same,  and  God  rested  at  a  certain  time  that  man 
might  rest  likewise.     "  We  learn  also,"  says  Bishop  Wilson, 
"  from  this  order  of  creation,  that  man   was    made  not  for 
constant  and  unrelieved  employment,  or  for  earthly  pursuits 
chiefly,  but  for  laboiir  with  intervals  of  repose,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  glory  of  his  God.     Man  was  formed  not  for 
seven  days'  toil,  but  for  six — man  was  formed  not  for  terres- 
trial pursuits  merely,  but  for  the  high  purpose  of  honouring 
God,  meditating  on  His  works,  and  preparing  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Him  for  ever.     The  essential  nature  of  the  institution 
obviously  lies  in  the  proportion  of  time  fixed  by  his  beneficent 
and  all-wise  Creator — for  his  body  six  days'  labour,  for  his 
soul,  one  day  of  religious   rest :    and    this   corresponds  with 
his  compound  nature — his  intellectual  and  moral  part  calling 
him  up  to  the  exalted  and  delightful  offices  of  religion  ;  this 
bodily  and  animal  part  requiring  recreation  and  repose.     The 
Sabbath     is    the    spiritual    badge    and     charter    of    man." 
What  a  dignity  then,  what  an  importance,  what  an  obliga- 
tion attaches  to  this  sacred  day  !     Well  may  it  be  admitted  by 
our  chief  opponent,  that  if  the  Divine  command  was  actually 
delivered  at  the  Creation,  it  was  "  no  doubt  addressed  to  the 

'  John  V.  17. 
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whole  human  species  alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed  by 
some  subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  it."  ^ 

"  The  observance  of  a  Sabbath  day,  or  day  of  religious 
rest,"  says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  dates  from  creation,  and  is 
grounded  upon  it ;  ^  it  therefore  concerns  all  men.  It  was 
indeed  inculcated  anew  upon  the  Hebrews  from  Mount  Sinai, 
on  account  of  their  degeneracy  from  the  primitive  law  of  God  : 
for  the  Mosaic  law  was  added  because  of  transgressions  :  ^ 
but  the  Mosaic  record  concerning  the  manna,  which  was  given 
before  the  law,*  shows  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  before  this  decalogue  was  delivered." 

"  The  first  sunrise  our  first  Parents  saw, 
Dawn'd  on  their  day  of  consecrated  rest, 
Of  all  days,  even  in  Paradise,  the  best  ; 
From  such  original  that  gift  we  draw. 
And  wedded  love,  even  like  the  Sabbath  law, 
Ordained  in  Eden,  has  outlived  the  Fall  : 
And  these  the  bliss  of  Paradise  recall, 
Even  in  the  wilderness." 

2.  We  find  the  same  sequence  observed  under  the  Law,  as 
before  the  Fall,  viz.  Rest  and  labour.  The  fourth  command 
is  both  secular  and  spiritual ;  it  includes  all,  and  it  gives  reasons 
for  its  observance.  Whatever  view  we  take  of  "  Remember," 
whether  "  recollect  what  you  knew  before,"  or  call  to  mind,  i.e. 
deepen  in  your  inner  consciousness,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and  do  all 
thy  work "  ^  (that  is  the  secular  part,  and  the  duties  of  the 
working  day  come  to  us  surcharged  with  all  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  Divine  obligation)  ;  "  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work  "  (except  that  requisite  for  the  life  of  man,  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  as  we  say),  "  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  stranger  within  thy  gates"  (the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, the  family,  servants,  visitors,  and  domesticated  animals). 
And  now  comes  the  reason  of  the  separation,  the  rationale  of 
this  consecration  of  six  days'  working  and  one  day's  rest. 
"  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is  "  (j.e.  the  great  work  of  Creation  in  the  six- 

'  Paley,  quoted  in  Lord's  day  Sermon,  p.  12.  ^  Exod.  xx.  11. 

'  Gal.  iii.  19.  *  Exod.  xvi.  25.  'Exod.  xx.  8,  9. 
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day  periods  :  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished 
and  all  the  host  of  them  "  ^),  "and  rested  the  seventh  day,  where- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it," 
"  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work  which 
God  created,  to  make."  ^  Six  days'  work  (this  the  secular  side) 
and  a  seventh  day  rest  (this  the  religious  side)  are  therefore 
commanded  by  the  moral  law,  and,  according  to  the  fourth  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue,  is  a  memorial  of  Creation.  The 
same  reason  is  also  given  for  the  Sabbath  being  a  sign  with  the 
covenant  people  of  Israel :  "  It  is  a  sign  between  Me  and  the 
children  of  Israel  ior  ever ;  FOR  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  He  rested  and  was 
refreshed  "  ^  {koI  eirnixTaro).  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
this  Sabbath,  now  promulgated  as  a  law  and  forming  part  of  the 
Decalogue,  is  the  old  Sabbath  of  Creation  ;  its  springs  are  there ; 
its  principles,  those  of  rest  and  labour,  lie  imbedded  in  that  old 
primeval  institution  ;  its  roots  go  right  back  to  the  Creation 
itself,  being  placed  on  that  sure  footing,  although  taken  up 
now  into  this  (Mosaical)  dispensation,  and  now  absorbed 
in  that  (Christian)  dispensation,  and  becoming  successively 
adapted  to  or  incorporated  with  the  various  economies,  as  they 
rise  or  fall,  but  not  originated  by  them,  having  their  fountain 
in  the  first  Creation.  "  Thou  camest  down  from  Mount  Sinai " 
(say  the  Levites  in  Nehemiah),  "  and  spakest  with  them  from 
heaven,  and  gavest  them  right  judgments,  and  true  laws,  good 
statutes  and  commandments,  and  madest  known  unto  them 
Thy  holy  Sabbaths  " — the  various  legal  Sabbaths  based  on 
the  primal  archetype  of  the  Sabbath  of  Creation  (as  expressly 
stated  in  the  Decalogue).  The  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship, 
as  promulged  on  Sinai,  was  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  Creation — and  the  secular  and  religious  precepts  of 
the  fourth  commandment  based  on  the  seven  days'  record  of 
Creation — and  not  oiily  a  sign  between  God  and  the  Jews  (as 
vieii),  but  it  was  also  a  vicmo7'ial  to  the  Jews  (qua  Jews)  on 
account  of  their  temporal  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  just  as  our  Christian  Sabbath  is  a  weekly  memorial  of 
our  deliverance  from  sin  and  evil  by  the  resurrection  of  Him, 
"  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justification." 
And  therefore  the  day  of  rest  and  worship  after  the  week's 
work  is  commanded  us  by  the  great  Lawgiver,  that  we  should, 

'  Gen.  ii.  I.  *  Gen.  ii.  3.  «  Exod.  xxxi.  17. 
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to  quote  the  eloquent  and  exhaustive  words  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
"  frequently  with  grateful  and  joyful  sense  reflect  upon  the 
glorious  works  of  God  (especially  that  grand  and  fundamental 
one  wherein  God's  wonderful  excellences  of  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power,  were  so  illustriously  displayed,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  wherein  so  great  accommodation  and  benefits  were 
generally  dispensed  to  all  the  creatures,  and  to  us  eminently 
among  them  :  remembering  with  deepest  respect  and  most 
hearty  thankfulness  our  bountiful  Maker)  that  we  should  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  special  favours  by  God's  gracious  provi- 
dence vouchsafed  to  our  country,  our  relations,  ourselves 
(especially  such  very  signal  ones  as  was  that  of  the  delivery 
from  Egyptian  slavery  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  and  miracu- 
lous), that  we  should  not  spend  ourselves  and  our  time  in 
perpetually  carking  and  labouring  about  affairs  touching  our 
body  and  this  present  life  ;  but  should  assign  some  competent 
time  both  for  the  relaxation  of  our  mind,  and  for  attendance 
to  the  concernments  of  our  soul  :  that  also  we  should  allow 
fitting  time  of  respite  and  refreshment  to  those  of  our  brethren 
whom  Divine  Providence  hath  disposed  into  a  meaner  con- 
dition and  relation  of  servants  to  us  :  that  their  lives  may  not 
by  incessant  care  and  toil  be  rendered  overburdensome  to  them, 
but  so  that  they  may  with  some  comfort  serve  us:  that  also 
they  be  not  destituted  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to  serve  God, 
our  common  Master :  and  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their  souls 
no  less  precious  than  our  own  :  and  also  that  we  show  some 
kindness  and  mercy  even  to  our  beasts,  allowing  them  some 
ease  in  their  drudgeries  on  our  behalf :  these  are  all  of  them 
things  which  reason  evidently  dictates,  which  common  sense 
must  needs  admit,  as  duties  of  piety,  justice,  and  humanity."  ^ 
But  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  all  these,  both  with 
regard  to  substance,  due  measure,  and  fit  manner,  common 
prudence  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  set  times  ap- 
pointed by  public  aui"hority,  so  that  they  should  be  solemnly 
and  publicly  discharged.  Therefore,  in  all  well-regulated  com- 
munities, some  provision  has  been  made,  by  the  setting  apart 
of  festival  days  and  rest  days  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties.  "  The  founders  of  laws,"  saith  Seneca,  "  did  institute 
festival  days,  that  men  should  be  publicly  'constrained  to 
cheerfulness  ;  interposing  as  necessary,  a  temperament  of  their 

'  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  572. 
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pains."  Plato,  with  a  more  admirable  sagacity,  refers  the  in- 
vention, or  first  institution,  of  such  times  unto  God  Himself. 
"  The  Gods  "  (saith  he,  i.e.  the  Divine  Providence  administer- 
ing affairs  here  by  the  ministry  of  inferior  invisible  powers, 
according  to  his  notion  of  making,  of  speaking)  "  pitying 
mankind  born  to  painful  labour,  appointed,  for  an  ease  and 
cessation  from  their  labours  (toils),  the  recourses  of  festival 
seasons  observed  to  the  Gods."  It  is  in  this  way  reason  ac- 
knowledges the  substance  of  these  duties,  and  cannot  help 
approving  the  securing  of  their  performance,  by  some  law, 
divine  or  human,  or  better  still  by  both. 

"  But  as  to  a  circumstantial  determination  of  measure  or 
manner,"  as  Dr.  Barrow  further  observes,  "that  a  seventh 
day  precisely  should  be  assigned,  that  a  total  cessation  from 
labour  for  man  and  beast  should  be  prescribed,  this  is  above 
reason  to  discern  the  necessity,  or  a  conveniency  in  compari- 
son with  other  limitations  in  those  respects  devisable  and 
practicable  :  nor  can  we  assuredly  resolve  the  obligation 
thereto  into  any  other  ground  than  the  pleasure  of  the  most 
wise  Author  of  this  law,  who  did  see  what  was  most  fit  to  be 
prescribed  to  those  whom  this  law  concerned.  Here  is  indeed 
mentioned  a  reason  why  God  especially  did  choose  to  bless 
and  sanctify  it  in  this  manner  to  such  purposes,  namely.  His 
resting  on  the  seventh  day  from  His  Creation  :  the  which 
doth  not  yet  import  a  natural  conveniency,  towards  accom- 
plishing these  purposes,  of  this  precise  quantity  of  time,  or  in 
this  way  of  observing  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  that  might 
have  been  appointed  :  it  only  seemeth  to  imply  a  fitness  in 
these  determinations,  as  containing  somewhat  of  profitable 
significancy,  that  such  a  correspondency  in  circumstances  of 
time,  and  manner  of  practice,  might  admonish  us  concerning 
the  substance  of  our  duty,  or  a  principle  thereof,  peculiarly 
designed  in  the  sanction  of  this  law,  the  grateful  commemoration 
of  God's  most  glorious  work  (the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  all 
His  acts  of  beneficence)  the  Creation  of  the  world:  for  thus  in  all 
ceremonial  institutions  we  may  observe,  that  some  significant 
circumstance  is  selected  on  purpose  to  instruct  or  excite  us  to 
practice  ;  by  representing  to  our  fancy  the  nature  and  inten- 
tion of  the  main  duty  required  ;  as  in  circumcision,  in  the 
passion,  in  baptism,  and  other  ritual  constitutions  it  is  not  hard 
to  perceive  ;  so  it  being  God's  design  to  enforce  the  performance 
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of  that  excellent  duty,  by  appropriating  a  time  thereto,  we  may 
conceive,  tJiat  He  therefore  especially  selected  that  day,  as  most 
apt  to  mind  them,  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  of  the  history  of 
Creation :  the  reflecting  npon,  and  celebrating  which,  was  the 
main  dnty  intended!' 

Looking,  then,  at  this  fourth  commandment,  we  must 
admit  that  the  same  order  obtains  under  the  Law  as  it  did 
before  the  Fall,  namely,  that  labour  and  rest  follow  each  other 
in  logical  sequence.  The  first  part  of  it  is  secular  ;  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  all  that  we  have  to  do  on  the  six  working  days. 
We  have  to  do  our  duty  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  Provi- 
dence shall  please  to  call  us,  to  labour  in  our  vocation,  with 
the  Divine  precept  resting  upon  the  discharge  of  our  responsi- 
bilities, with  the  eye  of  God  upon  us,  and  the  blessing  and 
reinvigoration  of  the  day  of  rest  wafting  us  on  the  path  of 
duty,  and  helping  us  in  our  toil  by  retrospective  memories  of 
the  past,  and  bright  anticipation  of  the  coming  Sabbath.  And 
the  second  part  reminds  us  of  our  religious  duty  on  the  day  of 
repose.  We  learn  (i)  that  we  should  call  to  mind  and  con- 
sider the  great  and  glorious  works  of  God,  performed  for  the 
general  good  of  His  creatures,  and  specially  for  mankind  ;  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  redemption  of  mankind,  the  nativity, 
passion,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  : 
(2)  that  we  are  bound  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  worldly  business,  not  distracting  our  minds  with  care 
nor  exhausting  our  bodies  with  toil  about  them,  but  allowing 
our  mind  convenient  and  reasonable  freedom,  affording  our 
soul  sufficient  leisure  with  vigour  and  alacrity  to  enjoy  its 
nobler  entertainments,  and  to  pursue  its  higher  interests  :  (3) 
that  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  same  indulgence  towards  those 
whom  Divine  Providence  hath  disposed  to  be  under  our  power, 
care,  or  governance  ;  to  allow  our  children,  our  subjects,  our 
servants,  a  competent  measure  of  rest  and  refreshment  from 
their  ordinary  labours,  sufficient  time  and  leisure  undistrac- 
tedly  to  serve  God,  and  quietly  to  mind  their  spiritual  welfare  : 
(4)  that  we  must  not  be  unmerciful  to  any  creature,  not  only 
abstaining  from  inflicting,  in  wantonness  of  humour,  needless 
vexation  upon  them,  but  also  from  wearying  and  grieving 
them  too  much  for  our  emolument  or  convenience.  But  the 
Sabbath  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest  but  of  worship  ;  the  one 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  other.     We  may  also  further 
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learn,  on  the  religious  side  of  the  fourth  commandment,  that 
certain  times  should  be  allotted  for  the  public  and  solemn  per- 
formance of  the  duties  before  mentioned,  and  common  reason 
prompts  that  God  (upon  whose  protection  and  disposal  the 
public  good  depends)  should  be  publicly  honoured,  and  His 
benefits  frequently  acknowledged. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  understanding  that  their  six  days' 
work  should  be  followed  by  a  seventh  day  of  rest  and  wor- 
ship, and  that  the  sanctification  of  the  day  implied  not  only 
separation  and  consecration,  but  its  sanctification  by  worship, 
set  themselves  to  hallow  it,  and  keep  it  holy.  Therefore  did 
they,  in  every  place  where  they  dwelt,  erect  synagogues  and 
oratories,  and  resorted  unto  them.  In  these  they  offered  their 
devotions  to  God  (as  the  names  irpoatvyvii  and  TrpoaevKn^pia 
import)  and  the  Scribes  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people. 
"  Moses,"  saith  Josephus,  "  did  command  the  people  to  assem- 
ble, for  hearing  of  the  Law,  not  once  or  twice,  or  many  times, 
but  every  seventh  day,  laying  aside  their  works  and  exactly  to 
learn  it."  Whence,  he  adds,  the  people  became  so  skilful  in 
the  laws,  that,  "  if  any  one  asked  any  of  them  concerning  them, 
he  would  more  easily  tell  them  all  than  his  own  name,"  whence 
arose,  as  he  adds,  a  marvellous  concord  in  mind  and  unifor- 
mity of  practice.  "  The  custom,"  saith  Philo,  "  was  always  as 
occasion  gave  leave,  especially  on  the  seventh  day,  to  philoso- 
phise." Hence  the  Jews  so  highly  valued  this  precept,  that 
it  was  a  saying  amongst  them,  "  The  Sabbath  weigheth  against 
all  the  commandments,"  as  procuring  them  all  to  be  known 
and  observed.  And  if  they  could  pick  these  duties  out  of  the 
law — labour  on  the  working  days  (from  the  secular  side  of 
the  commandment)  and  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day  (from  the 
religious  side)  making  a  whole  Sabbath  (week)  of  labour  and 
rest- — much  more  should  we  see  ourselves  obliged,  according 
to  the  analogy  thereof,  to  appoint  set  times  for  ensuring  the 
practice  of  them.  This  precept,  then,  teacheth  us  our  duty 
towards  God,  which  is  to  "serve  Him  truly  all  the  days  of  our 
life."  And  we  are  to  serve  Him  all  days — the  working  days 
of  labour  and  the  Sabbath  day  of  rest. 

But  having  no  other  work  to  do  on  the  seventh  day,  it 
naturally  followed  that  they  should  call  to  mind  the  reason  of 
its  sanctification.  And  this  reason  the  Jews  themselves  say,- 
"  that  having  no  other  business,  they  might  fasten   in  their 
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minds  a  belief  that  the  world  had  a  beginning :  which  is  a 
thread  which  draws  after  it  all  the  foundation  of  the  law,  or 
the  principles  of  religion."  ^  And  Maimonides  says,  "  By  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  He  preserved  in  their  minds  the 
singular  benefits  He  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  most 
manifestly  procured  great  ease  to  all  sorts  of  men  by  freeing 
a  seventh  part  of  their  lives  from  wearisome  labour:  which 
hath  another  blessing  in  connection  with  it,  that  it  perpetu- 
ally preserved  and  confirmed  that  most  precious  history  and 
doctrine  concerning  the  creation  of  the  zvorld!'  (Memarius, 
cap.  6.)  "  It  appears,"  say  Patrick,  Lowth  and  Whitby,^  "that 
the  observation  of  this  day  was  a  sign  or  badge  to  whom  they 
belonged  :  a  profession  that  they  were  all  the  servants  of  Him 
who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  God  Himself  teaches 
them  to  understand.  And  that  their  minds  might  be  possessed 
with  this  sense,  He  ordered  this  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  be  made  once  in  seven  days.  For  as,  if 
there  had  been  quicker  returns  of  it,  their  secular  business 
might  have  been  too  much  hindered,  so  if  it  had  been  delayed 
longer,  this  sense  might  have  too  much  worn  out  of  their 
minds." 

"  This  is  the  day  of  rest ; 

Our  faihng  strength  renew  ; 
On  weary  brain  and  troubled  breast 

Shed  Thou  Thy  freshening  dew." 

3.  The  same  order  will  be  found  to  obtain  after  the  Resur- 
rection, which  we  noticed  before  the  Fall,  and  under  the  Law, 
viz.  rest  and  labour.  In  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself,  after  the  labour  of  His  ministerial  life  and  the  work 
of  Redemption,  the  formation  of  the  new  creation  and  com- 
pletion of  His  scheme  of  salvation — after  His  Cross  and 
Passion,  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  there  came  the  rest  of 
His  sacred  grave  on  Easter  Eve,  and  the  fuller  rest  of  the 
Risen  Saviour  on  the  day  of  resurrection,  when  "  He  saw  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied."  There  is  no  inter- 
mission of  the  law,  and  it  holds  good  on  Easter  day,  in  the 
garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  it  did  in  Paradise,  before 
Adam  fell,  and  under  Sinai,  when  the  "  ten  Words  "  were  given 
by  God  Himself,  expressed  by  His  voice,  and  externalised  by 
His  finger  on  two  tables  of  stone.     Rest   and  labour  follow 

'  They  are  the  words  of  Rabbi  Levi,  of  Barcelona.  ^  Vol.  i.  291, 
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each  other  in  this  case  also,  in  orderly  sequence  and  logical 
precision.  Let  us  look  at  it  more  closely  in  the  case  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  in  His  burial  and  resurrection.  The  third  text 
for  our  consideration  takes  us  to  the  tomb  of  Christ.  "  In  the 
end  of  the  Sabbaths  (week),  as  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week),  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary  to  see  the  sepulchre."  ^  It  was  the  day  of  rest — 
the  old  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  new  Christian  Sabbath  blen- 
ded into  one,  through  the  peculiar  Jewish  reckoning  of  time, 
from  sunset  to  sunset,  the  day  including  its  "  eve,"  as  we  should 
say,  the  weeks  (Sabbaths)  being  fused  together.  Most  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  change  by  which  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  transferred  in  apostolic  times  from  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  to  the  first.  It  is  usual  to  explain  this  as  having 
been  done  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  And,  no 
doubt,  the  explanation  is  so  far  correct,  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  the  Sabbatical  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  prolonged 
through  so  many  ages,  has  now,  considered  as  a  type,  done 
its  work.  It  has  found  its  highest  fulfilment  in  the  repose  of 
Christ  in  death  during  Easter  Eve,  and  having  been  so  accom- 
plished, it  yielded  to  another  commemoration.  The  cessation 
of  labour,  the  rigid  retirement  of  the  Israelites  from  all  but  the 
most  necessary  work,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  a 
nation's  life  upon  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  a  dim  shadow 
of  that  withdrawal  of  the  Lord  from  the  outer  world,  that  rest 
of  His  soul  after  its  conflict  with  evil,  which  began  upon  the 
evening  of  Good  Friday,  and  continued  through  the  ensuing 
day.  "That  Sabbath  day  was  an  high  day."  So  wrote  the 
evangelist,  little  penetrating  the  infinite  depth  of  his  own 
v/ords.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  not  of  man,  but  of  God  ;  the 
deep  unbroken  rest  of  the  Eternal  Son  from  the  labour  of 
redemption,  during  which  the  body  of  flesh  which  had  been 
worn,  and  buffeted,  and  scourged,  lay  almost  for  the  first  time 
without  suffering  in  Joseph's  tomb,  and  the  human  soul  drank 
in  the  light  and  refreshment  of  the  Paradise  of  peace. 

But,  although  we  may  thus  conceive  of  Christ's  human 
soul  at  rest  after  it  left  the  body,  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
not  to  regard  it  as  inactive.  There  are  mysterious  hints  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  a  work  wrought  by  our  Lord  whilst  He 
was  numbered  with  the  dead.     We  seem  to  l^e  taught  that, 

•  Matt,  xxviii.  i. 
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although  He  was  at  rest  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and  perse- 
cutions of  wicked  men,  He  was  still  busied  in  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  others  ;  finding  a  ivoi'k  to  be  accomplished  in 
that  hidden  world  into  whose  depths  He  had  descended. 
What  that  work  was,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  define  accurately.  When  we  are  ourselves  within 
the  borders  of  that  secret  place,  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
being,  the  powers,  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  ought  we  to  expect  to  understand  thoroughly  our 
Lord's  work  among  them.  It  may  be  part  of  the  occupation 
of  the  souls  of  the  saints  when  gathered  into  that  inner 
chamber,  to  ponder  and  to  learn  the  nature  of  Christ's  work 
in  that  world,  as  it  is  our  privilege  in  this  world  to  meditate 
upon  His  life  and  action  here. 

The  rest  of  the  Saviour  in  the  grave  after  the  labour  of 
His  Evangelistic  mission  was  only  a  partial  one,  nor  was  it 
inactive.^  Still  His  motto  was,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work  ;  "  but,  having  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
when  He  burst  the  bars  of  the  tomb,  and  came  forth  trium- 
phant over  hell  and  the  grave,  then,  all  the  labour  being  over, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  unseen  world,  on  that  first  Easter 
morn  after  His  resurrection,  He  laid  hold  upon  His  hard- 
earned  rest.  He  had  completed  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
as  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  He 
rested  and  was  refreshed.  He  saw  ©f  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  was  satisfied.  On  that  first  Christian  Sabbath  He  rested, 
yes,  rested  though  He  appeared  five  times  in  that  one  day  to 
His  disciples,  rested  during  the  great  forty  days,  when  He 
spake  of  the  "  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God," 
rested  when,  after  giving  the  pastoral  commission,  delegated 
plenary  power  to  His  Church,  and  revealed  in  its  fulness  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  He  ascended  up  on 
high,  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  and  having  led  captivity 
captive,  He  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  power.  "  For  He 
that  hath  entered  into  His  irst,  He  also  hath  ceased  from  His 

'  Cowper  says  in  his  poem,  "  Retirement," 

"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. " 
Augustine,  in  speaking  of  the  eternal  Sabbath-keeping  of  the  faithful  (Epist. 
iv.  c.   9),  says,    "  Inest  autem  in  ilia  requie  non  desidiosa  segnitia,  sed  qusedam 
ineffabilis  tranquillitas  actionis  otiosse.     Sic  enim  ab  hujus  vitas  operibus  in  fine 
requiescitur,  ut  in  alterius  vitse  actione  gaudeatur." — Tom.  ii.  col.  178. 
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own  works,  as  God  did  from  His."  ^  He  has  entered,  that 
is,  into  this  Sabbatism,  or  Sabbath-keeping,  or  Sabbath  rest 
(as  revised  version).  The  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  at 
once  the  dawn  and  completion  of  a  new  creation.  It  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  it  corresponded  at  once  to  the 
first  day  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  old  creation.  And  as  in 
the  old  creation  God  rested  and  was  refreshed,  so  did  Christ 
in  the  new.  The  rest  of  God  (which  in  the  original,  KaTdwavatg) 
means  cessation  front  zvork,  without  any  idea  involved  of 
fatigue  or  needful  repose,  was  that  attainment  by  Him 
of  that  point  in  the  infinite  course  of  years,  at  which  His 
work  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  begun  countless  ages  ago, 
and  consummated  in  the  Six  Days,  reached  its  completion 
and  perfection.  The  great  design  of  ages  was  accomplished, 
"  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of 
them,"  and  so  God  at  length  "  ceased  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  made."  The  accomplished  triumph  of  goodness  and 
beauty  over  wickedness  and  disorder — this  it  was  that  defined 
and  marked  the  Rest,  Cessation,  or  "  Sabbath  "  of  God.  And 
this  was  the  rest  of  Christ.  Having  restored  the  damage 
and  repaired  the  ruin  of  the  old  creation,  having  made  all 
things  new — a  new  heaven  and  new  earth — having  put  down 
sin,  and  conquered  the  evil  which  marred  the  first  creation, 
and  having  once  again  brought  Koajuog  (beauty  and  harmony) 
out  of  chaos  (disorder),  after  the  abolition  of  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  re-formation  of  the  new,  then  came  the  rest, 
cessation,  and  "  Sabbath  "  of  Christ.  And  the  same  order  is 
still  seen  to  obtain,  once  again,  labour  followed  by  rest. 

What  then  is  the  Sabbatism,  which  followed  creation,  and 
which  was  commanded  under  the  Law  ?  Rest  is  the  primary 
characteristic.  Its  very  name,  and  its  appearance  as  the 
antithesis  of  labour,  imply  this.  But  what  sort  of  rest  t 
Surely  not  total  inactivity,  apY^^  ^  i"  ^^e  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  intermission  of  all  exercise  of  body,  of  mind,  of  affec- 
tion, personal  or  social,  moral  or  spiritual.  It  is  the  da}-^ 
on  which  men  may  do  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  It 
was  marked  among  the  Jews  publicly  by  double  sacrifices, 
by  the  change  of  shewbread,  and  by  the  receiving  of  instruc- 

^  Heb.  iv.  lo. 

i=  want  of  employment  or  use. 
=  laziness  and  idleness  (in  bad  sense). 
=  leisure  (in  good  sense). 
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ti'on  (this  is  evidenced  by  the  provision  that  the  whole  law 
should  be  read  in  the  Sabbatical  year).  It  was  the  day  of 
holy  convocations,  ^  for  prayer  and  singing,  witness  the 
heading  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  ^  "  a  song  for  the  Sabbath  day." 
It  was  marked  in  families  by  the  release  of  servants  and 
cattle  from  their  ordinary  work  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual Israelites,  no  doubt  contemplation  of  God's  works,  of 
the  old  creation,  and  meditation  in  God's  law,  found  a  place 
in  the  rest  provided  for  them.  And  the  rest,  no  doubt, 
partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  festival  ;  for  not  only  was 
it  a  memorial  of  the  rest  of  creation,  but  on  that  day  the 
Jews  were  to  remember  that  once  they  were  a  nation  of  serfs 
under  Pharaoh,  but  now  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and  mighty 
hand,  the  Covenant  God  of  Israel  had  brought  them  forth 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  It  was  the  sign  of  a  Covenant. 
Therefore,  on  their  rest  day  they  were  to  praise  God  for  the 
glories  of  creation,  and  thank  Him  for  that  great  temporal 
deliverance.  The  rest  of  the  Jews  was  by  no  means  that 
utter  indolence  which  a  fatigued  animal-nature  enjoys,  and  is 
contented  with  : 

"  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  Wind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer, 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? " 

Tennyson. 

It  was  rest,  strict  indeed,  but  social — a  social  rest  far  removed 
from  the  licentiousness  with  which  the  Prophets  reproached 
their  countrymen  ;  and  a  strict  rest,  but  far  removed  from 
the  narrow-minded  and  foolish  refinements  with  which  the 
Pharisees  had  overlaid  the  original  institution  by  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  and  which  had  been  increased  tenfold  by 
Talmudical  writers. 

Our  rest,  too,   like  that  of  the  Jews,  must  be  rest  after 

*  "  Sanctification  of  the  day  by  the  exercise  of  religious  duties  (is  necessary), 
lor  to  rest  and  not  to  sanctify,  is  to  keep  the  Sabbath  of  an  ox  or  an  ass." — Bishop 
Nicholson,  Exposition  of  Catechism  (4th  Commandment). 

"We  must  both  willingly,  earnestly  and  reverently  come  unto  the  material 
churches  to  pray,  as  unto  tit  places  appointed  for  that  use,  and  that  upon  the 
Sabbath  day,  as  at  most  convenient  time  for  God's  people  to  cease  from  bodily  and 
worldly  business,  to  give  themselves  to  holy  rest  and  godly  contemplation,  per- 
taining to  the  service  of  Almighty  God." — Botnily  on  place  and  time  of  prayer, 
part  i.  p.  366. 
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labour,  and  should  be  strict  and  social.  As  a  weekly 
memorial  of  the  resurrection,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
festival.  We  may  eat  bread  with  our  friends  on  that  day, 
after  our  Saviour's  example.  It  is  the  day  for  increased 
services.  It  is  the  day  of  Bread,  for  it  is  the  day  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  the  Lord's  day.  It  is  the  day  of  holy  convocation, 
and  for  receiving  instruction  in  the  new  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  the  day  of  prayer  and  praise,  of  psalms  and  hymns.  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  and  should  be  observed 
strictly,  but  spiritually  and  joyfully.  It  is  the  day  for  works 
of  charity  and  kindness.  It  is  the  day  for  almsgiving.  It  is 
the  day  for  spiritual  recollection  and  soul  culture.  It  is  a 
rest  day  for  our  physical  nature,  our  intellectual  nature,  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  for  our  social  nature.  It  is  a  quiet 
resting-place  in  time,  and  is  symbolical  of,  and  a  preparation 
for,  a  type  and  pledge  of,  the  Sabbath-rest  (Sabbatism)  of 
eternity.  "  I  feel  as  if  God  had,"  said  Coleridge,  "  by  giving 
the  Sabbath,  given  fifty-two  springs  in  the  year."  And 
Daniel  Webster  observed,  "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  highly 
do  I  estimate  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  more  grateful 
do  I  feel  towards  those  who  impress  its  importance  on  the 
community." 

"  Bright  shadows  of  true  rest  :  green  shoots  of  bliss  : 
Heaven  once  a  week  ; 
The  next  world's  gladness  prepossest  in  this  : 

A  day  to  seek 
Eternity  in  time  ;  the  steps  by  which 

V/e  climb  above  all  ages  :  lamps  to  light 
Man  through  his  heap  of  dark  days  ;  and  the  rich 
And  full  redemption  of  the  whole  week's  flight, 
The  milky-way  chalk't  out  with  suns,  a  clue 

That  guides  through  erring  hours  :  and  in  full  story, 
A  taste  of  Heaven  on  earth,  the  pledge  and  view 
Of  a  full  feast,  and  the  outcourts  of  glory." 

Henry  Vaughan  (lyt^  Century). 


XIV. 

*  "  THE   HOLY  GHOST  GIVEN   TO  THE  CHURCH 
ON  THE  LORD'S  DAY."i 

Acts  ii.  1-4. 

"  Kat  iv  T<a  crvfxiTKripovcrdai  r^f  Tifx^pa  rrfs  irfVT7]K0(TTris  I'laav  airavres  ofioQvfxa^ov 
enl  rb  ahrS-  Kal  iyevero  &(pvci>  (K  t60  ovpauov  ■^X09  axTinp  <p(poixiv7]S  icvoris  $taias  leal 
enXripaicrev  o\ov  rhv  oIkov  ob  ■fiaa.v  Kade(6fjLevoi,  Kal  &(pQ7icrav  avrois  Sia/j-fpi^S/xevai 
y\a}(T(Tat  oxreJ  irvphs'  eKadicrev  re  i(p'  '4va  eKaaroy  avirwu,  Kal  eirAriffOrjcrav  aTravres 
■jTvevnaTos  ayiov,  Kal  If/pi^avTo  XaKeiv  erepais  yXiiffcrais  KaOcos  rh  irviVfxa  eSiSov  airo(p- 
dcyyecrdai  auroTs.^' 

"  On  thee,  our  Lord  victorious 
The  Spirit  sent  from  Heaven  ; 
And  thus  on  thee  most  glorious 
A  triple  light  was  given." 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  C.  Wordsworth,  D.D. 

"  Before  we  come  to  the  declaration  of  the  great  and  mani- 
fold gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  says  the  Homily  for  Whitsun- 
day, "  wherewith  the  Church  of  God  hath  been  evermore 
replenished,  it  shall  first  be  needful  briefly  to  expound  unto 
you,  whereof  this  feast  of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide,  had  his 
first  beginning.  You  shall  therefore  understand  that  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  was  always  kept  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter  :  a 
great  and  solemn  feast  among  the  Jews,  wherein  they  did 
celebrate  the  memorial  of  the  publishing  of  the  Law,  which 
was  given  unto  them  in  the  Mount  Sinai  upon  that  day.  It 
was  first  ordained  and  commanded  to  be  kept  holy,  not  by  any 
mortal  man,  but  by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Himself,  as  we 
read  in  Lev.  xxiii.,  Deut.  xvi.  '  And  ye  shall  count  unto 
you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that 
ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offering ;   seven  Sabbaths 

^  This  sermon  was  preached  in  substance    at  St.   Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
evening  (Pentecost),  June  5th,  1881. 
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shall  be  complete :  even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
Sabbath  shall  ye  number  fifty  days  ;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new 
meat  offering  unto  the  Lord.'  ^  And  again,  '  Seven  weeks 
shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  :  begin  to  number  the  seven 
weeks  from  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  in  the 
corn.'  ^  The  place  appointed  for  the  observation  thereof  was 
Jerusalem,  where  was  great  recourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  as  may  well  appear  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
inhabiters  of  Mesopotamia,  inhabiters  of  Jewry,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphilia,  and  divers  other  such 
places  :  whereby  we  may  also  partly  gather,  what  great  and 
royal  solemnity  was  commonly  used  in  that  feast.  Now  as 
this  was  given  in  commandment  to  the  Jews  in  the  old  law,  so 
did  our  Saviour  Christ,  as  it  were,  confirm  the  same  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospel,  ordaining  after  a  sort,  a  new  Pentecost  for 
His  disciples  :  namely,  when  He  sent  down  the  Holy  Ghost 
visibly  in  form  of  cloven  tongues  like  fire,  and  gave  them 
power  to  speak  in  such  sort,  that  every  one  might  hear  them, 
and  also  understand  them  in  his  own  language ;  which 
miracle,  that  it  might  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance,  the 
Church  hath  thought  good  to  solemnize  and  keep  holy  this 
day,  commonly  called  Whitsunday.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  as  the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the  Mount 
Sinai,  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter  :  so  was  the  '  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  through  the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
given  to  the  apostles  in  Mount  Sion,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter.' 

"  And  hereof  this  feast  hath  his  name  to  be  called  Pentecost, 
even  of  the  number  of  the  days.  For  as  St.  Luke  writeth  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  fifty  days  were  come  to  an  end, 
the  disciples  being  all  together  with  one  accord  in  one  place, 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  suddenly  among  them,  and  sat  upon 
each  of  them,  like  as  it  had  been  cloven  tongues  of  fire. 
Which  thing  was  undoubtedly  done,  to  teach  the  apostles  and 
all  other  men,  that  it  is  He  which  giveth  eloquence  and  utter- 
ance in  preaching  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  He  which  openeth  the 
mouth  to  declare  the  mighty  works  of  God,  that  it  is  He 
which  engendereth  a  burning  zeal  towards  God's  word,  and 
giveth  all  men  a  tongue,  yea,  a  fiery  tongue,  so  that  they  may 
*  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16.  *  Deut.  xvi.  9. 
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boldly  and  cheerfully  profess  the  truth  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  as  Esay  was  endued  with  this  spirit.  '  The 
Lord,'  saith  Esay,  'gave  me  a  learned  and  skilful  tongue,  so 
that  I  might  know  to  raise  up  them  that  are  fallen  with  the 
word.'  ^  The  prophet  David  crieth  to  have  this  gift,  saying, 
'  Open  thou  my  lips,  O  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth 
Thy  praise.'  ^  For  our  Saviour  Christ  also  in  the  Gospel 
saith  to  His  disciples,  '  It  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father,  which  is  within  you.'  ^  All  which  testimonies 
of  Holy  Scripture  do  sufficiently  declare,  that  the  mystery  in 
the  tongues  betokeneth  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
open  confession  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  all  them  that  are 
possessed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  then  have  ye  heard 
the  first  institution  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsuntide, 
as  well  in  the  old  law  among  the  Jews,  as  also  in  the  time  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Christians." 

Now  the  text  says,  "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come  ; "  the  revised  version  has,  "  And  when  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost was  now  come,"  in  the  margin,  "was  being  fulfilled." 
This  does  not  mean,  as  a  German  writer  maintains,^  "As  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  on,  was  approaching  its  fulfilment,"  which 
view  has  been  refuted  by  Neander,  who  replies  that  the  word 
Gviunr\i]povaOai  must  necessarily  mean  that  the  day  itself  had 
arrived.  Thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  fulness  of  time,"  ^  and 
again  in  "  the  dispensation  of  the  ■  fulness  of  times."  ^  In 
Luke  ix.  51,  it  is  not  said  of  ^/le  day,  but  of  the  days  of  His 
being  received  up,  including  the  whole  period  introductory  to 
that  event,  and  by  the  same  canon  of  interpretation,  the  day  of 
Pentecost  must  in  this  case  have  arrived.  Besides,  if  the  day 
had  not  arrived,  why  should  it  have  been  mentioned,  being  in 
no  way  concerned  in  the  narrative  ?  "  When  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come."  This  day  was  the  fiftieth  (Pente- 
cost means  fifty  in  Greek)  day  (inclusive)  after  the  sixteenth 
day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  is  called  in  Exodus,  the  feast  of  harvest,  thus,  "and 
thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfruits  of  thy 
labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy  fields."  "^  And  the 
name  given  to  it  in  Deuteronomy  is  \h^  feast  of  weeks,  "And 

*  Isa.  1.  4.  "^  Psa.  li.  15.  '  Matt.  x.  20.  *  Hitzig. 

*   Gal.  iv.  4.     rb  irX-ljpufxa  rod  ;^pJi/oy. 

'   Eph.  i.   10.      els  oiKOvofxiav  rod  ir\ripu>/j,aros  rwu  KaipSif. 

'  Exod.  xxiii.  16. 
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thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
a  tribute  of  a  freewill  offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt 
give  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  blessed  thee."  ^  It  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  when 
all  the  males  were  required  to  appear  at  Jerusalem.  "Three 
times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  He  shall  choose  :  in  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  they  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord 
empty."  ^  The  word  "  Pentecost "  stands  by  itself,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  to  supply  day  or  feast  after  the  word,  as 
it  had  already  passed  into  a  proper  name,  and  is  so  used  in 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Maccabees.  At  this  time 
it  was  simply  regarded  as  the  feast  of  harvest,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  later  Jews  as  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai.  This  inference  was  apparently 
grounded  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  passages  in  Exodus. 
"  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months :  it 
shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you  ; "  ^  and  "  In  the 
third  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai."  ^  The  question  on  zvhat  day  of  the  week  this 
day  of  Pentecost  was,  is  beset  with  the  difficulties  attending 
our  Lord's  last  passover.  The  passover  should  have  been 
eaten  on  14th  Nisan  (Friday),  but  if  our  Lord  celebrated 
the  Paschal  feast  on  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  Thursday  evening, 
i.e.  the  beginning  of  14th  Nisan  (the  Jews  keeping  their 
feasts  from  the  sun's  westering  on  one  day  to  the  sun's  wester- 
ing the  next),  the  meal  may  have  been  anticipatory,  for  He 
certainly  ate  a  meal  there  with  His  disciples,  at  which  the 
announcement  v;as  made  that  one  of  them  should  betray 
Him  :  in  some  sense  or  other  this  meal  was  regarded  as  the 
eating  of  the  passover.  For  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  pass- 
over  of  the  Jews  none  could  have  left  the  house  till  the  morn- 
ing. Therefore,  by  anticipation  He  might  have  said,  "  I  have 
been  most  anxious  to  eat  this  Paschal  meal  with  you  to-night 
(before  I  suffer)  for  I  shall  not  eat  it  to-morrow."  It  appears 
probable  that  this  day  of  Pentecost,"  says  Alford,^  was  on 
the  Sabbath,  i.e.  if  we   reckon    from    Saturday  the    i6th    of 

'  Deut.  xvi.  10.  ^  Deut.  xvi.  16.  ^  Ex.  xii.  2. 

*  Ex.  xix.  I.  ^  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  12. 
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Nisan."  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  second  day  of 
the  Passover  would  be  Sunday  \\\q  17th  Nisan,  which  has  been 
inferred  from  those  words  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  "  And  it  was 
early,  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover,"  ^ 
in  which  case  the  day  of  Pentecost  would  fall  on  Xho.  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  custom  of  the  Karaites  was  always  to  keep 
Pentecost  on  \\\e.  first  day  of  the  week,  reckoning  not  from  the 
day  after  the  great  Passover-Sabbath,  but  from  Xh^X  following 
the  Sabbath  in  Passover  week,  understanding  that  the  passage 
in  Leviticus  referred  to  the  ordinary  Sabbath,  "And  ye  shall 
count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  from  the 
day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave-offering ;  seven 
Sabbaths  shall  be  complete."^  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week)  very  early,  our 
blessed  Lord  rose  from  the  grave,  on  that  first  Lord's  day  ;  so 
on  this  festival  of  the  resurrection,  fifty  days  afterwards,  on 
the  Lord's  day  also,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  Church. 
With  regard  to  the  day  falling  on  the  Sunday,  or  first  day 
of  the  week,  Lange^  holds  the  same  opinion.  This  "  feast  of 
seven  weeks  "  was  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover,  and  consequently  in  that  year  on  a 
Sunday,  provided  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  on  the  year  of 
our  Lord's  death  happened  on  a  Friday,  and  the  second  Passover  V 
day,  from  which  the  fifty  days  were  reckoned,  on  a  Saturday. 
This  agrees  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  the 
first  Christian  Pentecost  coincided  with  Sunday.  *  Olshausen  ^ 
commenting  on  the  passage,  says  "  It  (Pentecost)  was  cele- 
brated as  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  also  as  a  feast  of  ingathering.  It  corresponded  therefore 
entirely  to  the  Christian  Pentecost,  inasmuch  as  it  celebrated 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Testament  covenant,  when  God 
wrote  His  law  outwardly  upon  the  tables  of  stone,  while  now 
He  wrote  it  with  the  finger  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  living  tables 
of  the  heart."  And  again,  "As  the  Church,  therefore,  has  quite 
rightly  fixed  the  day  of  the  Redeemer's  death  upon  Friday, 
although  the  Passover  began  on  Thursday  evening  at  six 
o'clock,    so    also  has   it  with  equal  propriety  fixed  the  first 

*  John  xviii.  28.  ^  Lev.  xxiii.  15. 

^   Commentary  on  Acts  of  the  -Apostles,  vol.  i.  59. 

*   On  Gospels  and  Acts,  vol.  iv.  249.  *  \^ol.  i.  59. 
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Pentecost  upon  the  day  which  occurred  exactly  seven  weeks 
after  the  Resurrection.  In  those  congregations  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  which  at  first,  according  to  Jewish  custom, 
observed  Easter  on  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it  fell  by 
the  reckoning,  they  would  also  without  doubt  assign  Pentecost 
to  the  day  of  the  week  which  came  round  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  weeks  after  Easter ;  but  when  the  custom  became 
general  of  statedly  observing  Easter  upon  Sunday,  the  whole 
Church  likewise  celebrated  Pentecost  on  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Easter."  ^ 

Patrick,  Lowth  and  Whitby's  Commentary  says,  that 
'!r\i]pov(xOai  and  (xv/nT\)]pov(7dai,  when  they  relate  to  time, 
signify  only  the  coming  of  that  time.^  But  Dr.  Lightfoot 
here  more  critically  observes  that  the  phrase  hath  a  particular 
respect  to  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  where  it  is  said,  "  you  shall  count  to  you  from 
the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  "  ^  (that  is,  from  the  morrow  of 
the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  which  always  was  a  Sabbath, 
because  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done  in  it,  or  from  the 
i6th  of  Nisan)  "seven  sabbaths  complete,"  6\oK\i]povg,  saith 
the  Septuagint  (even  to  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,  shall  ye 
number  fifty  days).  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  from  Rabbi  Solomon 
that  this  account  of  the  seven  weeks  was  to  begin  in  the 
evening.  "  They  reckoned,"  saith  Maimonides,  "  from  the  night 
of  the  1 6th  Nisan,"  for  else  the  weeks  would  not  be  complete  : 
and  so  this  day,  after  the  Sabbath,  was  none  of  the  forty-nine, 
which  made  seven  Sabbaths  complete ;  but  that  even  and 
Sunday  made  the  first  day  of  the  first  week,  and  so  Friday 
even  and  Saturday  the  forty-ninth,  and  Saturday  evening  and 
the  Lord's  day  the  fiftieth  :  and  so,  on  that  da)/,  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,  as  our  translation  truly  saith  ;  so  that  the  evening 
beginning  the  account,  Pentecost  was  on  the  fiftieth  day  ;  but 
the  day  was  not  complete  till  the  fifty-first.  So  that  two 
things  may  be  noted  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  day 
"  which  the  Lord  hath  made  "  (i.e.  the  Lord's  day  or  Christian 
Sabbath),  that  on  this  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  "and 
became  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept"  ;  and  (2)  that  on 
this  day  (i.e.  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  of 
the  resurrection).    He  poured  forth  the  Holy  Ghost  on  His 

'   Olshauseii  on  Gospels,  iv.  249.  ^   Coiiinicritary,  vol.  iv.  425. 

^  Lev.  xxiii.  15. 
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Apostles,  and  sent  them  forth  to  speak  the  "  wonderful  works 
of  God,  to  men  of  every  language  and  nation."  That  is,  the 
Day,  which  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  the  second  Person 
of  the  adorable  Trinity,  honoured  by  being  the  day  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  is  also  the  day  on  which  the  third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  given 
to  the  Church  at  Pentecost.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how 
completely  the  Sabbath  is  identified  with  the  three  persons  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity  :  (i)  with  God  the  Father,  in  the  work 
of  Creation,  the  original  day  of  rest  and  worship  ;  (2)  with 
God  the  Son  in  the  work  of  the  new  Creation  or  Redemp- 
tion, the  transferred  day  "  unhinged,"  as  George  Herbert  says, 
to  the  Lord's  day,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sab- 
baths (week)  ;  and  (3)  with  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  work 
of  sanctification,  in  applying  the  benefits  of  the  new  Creation, 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  being  given  to  the  Church  on  the  Lord's 
day,"  and  this  tripartite  division  exactly  synchronises  with  the 
threefold  teaching  in  the  Catechism  anent  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
"  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made 
me  and  all  the  world.  Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God." 
So  that  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  is  connected 
with  all  three  Persons  of  the  Tri-une  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  a  memorial  of  man's  creation,  man's  new 
creation  or  redemption,  and  man's  sanctification,  which  was 
completed  at  Pentecost.  The  nail,  therefore,  which  was  driven 
in  on  that  first  Easter  day  by  transferring  the  Sabbath  from 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week)  in  honour  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  was  clinched  on  Whitsunday,  by  the  out- 
pouring of  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
to  the  Church  on  the  Lord's  day — the  first  day  of  the  week. 

/  "  On  Thee,  at  the  Creation,  A 

The  Light  first  had  its  birth  ;         \ 
On  Thee  for  our  Salvation  \ 

\  Christ  rose  from  depths  of  .earth  ;    \ 

\  On  Thee,  our  Lord,  victorious, 

The  Spirit  sent  from  heaven  ; 
And  thus  on  Thee,  most  glorious, 
A  triple  light  was  given."  -' 

Sunday,  by  BiSHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

If,  then,  the  first  day  was  honoured  by  its  being  the  resurrection 
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day  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  received  additional  honour  in  being  the 
day  on  which  the  Spirit  was  sent  down  from  Heaven.  For  by 
His  rising  from  the  grave  on  that  day,  our  Lord  began  to 
introduce  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  It  is  the  day  of  His  resurrection.  This  and 
no  other  day  had  been  fixed  in  the  eternal  councils  of  the 
Almighty.  All  the  arrangements  about  the  institution  of  the 
Passover  had  from  the  first  a  respect  to  His  great  fulfilment  of 
this  typical  sacrifice.  All  four  evangelists,  therefore,  repeatedly 
and  emphatically  remark  on  the  first  day  as  being  the  precise 
day  of  His  conquest  over  the  grave.  He  had  foretold  it 
Himself,  and  the  Jews,  being  aware  of  the  fact,  had  taken 
every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  it,  if  possible.  His 
numerous  appearances  on  that  first  Sunday,  repeated  on  the 
octave,  constituted  the  first  Christian  Sabbath  on  its  new  day 
s^  of  being  observed,  by  His  own  presence.  He  appeared  to  His 
/■  disciples  (never  to  the  world  after  His  resurrection)  five  times 
on  that  first  Easter  day,  and  once  eight  days  after  (on  Low 
Sunday),  making  six  in  all  out  of  His  nine  recorded  appear- 
ances. We  are  not  told  when  the  other  three  appearances 
took  place,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  guidance  that  so 
many  of  them,  two-thirds,  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  and  its  first  weekly  anniversary  or  festival.  When 
the  disciples  saw  the  risen  Saviour,  "  they  were  glad,"  and  then 
did  their  Sabbath  begin.  The  old  Sabbath  day  was  buried 
with  Christ,  and  the  new  arose  with  him.  At  the  old  creation 
He,  with  the  Father,  had  ceased  from  all  the  works  of  the  six 
days  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  blessing  and  sanctifying 
it ;  so  now,  as  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  being  detained 
in  the  prison  of  the  grave  on  the  old  seventh  day,  He  takes 
another  day  of  rest,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  thus 
becomes  the  Lord's  day.  This  day  then  assumes  a  new 
dignity,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the  manifestations  of  the  new 
and  greater  creation. 

Whether  during  the  great  forty  days,  which  intervened 
between  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  our  Lord  laid  down 
any  specific  rule  about  His  own  day,  when  "  speaking  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,"  we  are  not  informed.  But 
there  is  every  probability,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  besides  His  action  on  those  two  first  Easter  days.  He 
must  have  said  something  about  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  of 
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holy  convocation  for  His  people,  as  He  did  about  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  Lord's  supper.     But  whether  He  did  or  not,  He 
told  the  Apostles  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  they  had  been 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.     They  had  to  pass  ten  days 
of  expectation,  and  at  the  end  of  their  expectation,  fifty  days 
exactly  after  His  resurrection,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  down. 
The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  had  begun  to  be  introduced 
by  the  action  of  the  risen  Saviour,  is  next  marked  by  the  gift 
of  the  gveat  promise  of  the  dispensation,  which  it  was  to  cha- 
racterise.    The  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  Church  on  the 
Lord's  day.     It  was   given  in  greater   fulness,  and  for  a  new 
purpose,  in  a  corporate  capacity.     Before,  He  had  been  in  the 
world  inspiring  prophets  and  illuminating  the  hearts  of  God's 
chosen   ones,  but  now  He  came  down  to  give  life  to   a  new 
body,  to  vitalize  an  organization,  to  inspire  a  society,  to  weld 
together  a  brotherhood,  to  vivify  an  organism,  to  guide,  direct 
and  lead  into  all  truth.     "  It  is  expedient  that  I  go  away,"  said 
Christ,  "  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Spirit  will  not  come,  but  if  I 
depart  I  will  send  Him  unto  you,  and  when  He  is  come.  He 
will  convince  the  world  of  sin.  He  will  take  of  mine  and  show 
it  unto  you."     Now  the  day  of  Pentecost  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  learned  men  (such  as  Lightfoot)  and  proved  by  the 
various  authorities  already  cited,  to  have  fallen  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  weekly  festival  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  exactly  fifty  days  after  that  event.     It  was  the 
anniversary,  too,  of  the  giving  of  the  old  law,  besides  being  the 
"  feast  of  weeks,"  so  that  the  Jews  became  on  that  day  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  of  the  spiritual  harvest  of  the  world.     The  dis- 
ciples were  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place — no  doubt 
the  usual  place  of  prayer,  probably  the  upper  room,  where  the 
risen  Saviour  had  appeared  to  them  with  the  Easter  salutation 
of  peace — "  When  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and   they  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."     By  this  gift  the  gospel  Church  was  first  erected, 
and   its  ministers  or  ambassadors  endued  with  the  promised 
power  from  on  high.     It  was  a  marvellous  gift  that  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,   which  brooded  over  the  face   of  the  deep   at 
creation,  and  the  world  had  seen  nothing  like  it  before  either 
in  character  or  degree.     Thus  the  great  distinguishing  benefit 
of  the  New  Testament  being  vouchsafed  on  the  Lord's  day, 
confirms  the   newly  instituted  season,  which   is  to  be  hence- 
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forth  known  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  it.  It  was  on  the  Lord's  day  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  the  Church.  The  author  of  the  "  new  creation  " 
had  already  risen  on  that  same  day.  And  now  the  Spirit 
which  is  to  inspire  that  new  creation,  to  breathe  into  it  the 
breath  of  life,  to  apply  it  to  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  to 
sanctify  the  elect  people  of  God,  comes  down  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  da)\  About  the  transference  of  the  day  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  hesitation,  for  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  that  is 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  who  on  that  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation in  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  is  required  to 
help  our  infirmities,  to  animate  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers, 
and,  with  His  sevenfold  gifts,  to  cheer,  warm,  guide,  support 
and  strengthen. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world 
before  }  Is  it  not  written,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
face  of  the  deep "^  at  creation?  Did  not  the  Almighty  say, 
"  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man  "  ?  Again,  who 
illumined  seers,  inspired  prophets,  and'  who  moved  the  holy 
men  of  old  to  speak  words  of  wisdom  and  revelation  ?  Whence 
flashed  the  poetic  breathings  of  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  ? 
The  answer  can  only  be  one — it  was  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  But  our 
Lord  said  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  His  ascent  would 
be  followed  by  the  Spirit's  descent.  The  ascension  of  Christ, 
after  ten  days  of  expectation,  leads  on  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  Whitsunday.  "If  I  depart  I  will  send  Him,"  and  so 
according  to  His  promise  He  came  down,  when  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come.  If,  therefore,  the  Spirit  had  been 
in  the  world  before,  energizing  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  He  did 
not  come  at  Pentecost  for  the  first  time.  No  ;  but  He  came 
in  a  different  degree,  and  for  a  new  purpose.  Before  He  sanc- 
tified hearts  here  and  there,  but  now  the  Spirit  was,  according 

'   "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  Gen.  i.  2. 

"The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  many  Jewish  commentators  render  "a  mighty 
wind  was  moving,"  which  is  favoured,  though  not  proved,  by  the  absence  of  the 
article.  The  common  rendering  is  the  more  natural,  especially  if  the  word 
'  moved '  signifies,  as  some  think,  not  merely  flititeriug  or  hovering,  as  a  bird 
over  its  nest,  but  also  brooding,  as  of  a  bird  sitting  on  its  eggs.  (See  Deut.  xxxii. 
II,  where  it  is  used  of  the  eagle  fluttering  over  her  young.)  The  Spirit  of  God 
appears  to  be  represented  as  the  great  quickening  principle,  hovering  or  brooding 
over  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  and  breathing  forth  upon  them  light  and  life." — 
Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Speaker'' s  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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to  the  prophet  Joel,  to  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  "  Your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ;  and 
on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out,  in 
those  days,  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy,"  were  the 
prophet's  words  quoted  by  Peter.     The  Spirit  then  came  in  a 
fuller  degree  to  animate  the  hearts  of  the  individual  believer, 
and  He  also  came  for  a  new  purpose.     He  came  in  a  corporate 
capacity  to   inhabit   a  corporate    body,   to  give   life   to   that 
organization  which  Christ  had  been  fashioning  during  those 
great  forty  days.     Pentecost  is  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church.     The  Catholic  Church,  which  began  in  the  person  of 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  when  Abraham  (by  the  command  of 
God)  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  went  forth  to  go   into  the 
promised  land  of  the  covenant  people,  then  received  its  com- 
plete   and    realized    denouement.      The    dispensation    of  the 
Spirit,  the    last — after  the    patriarchal    and    the   Judaical   or 
Mosaic — was  this  day  ushered  in.     The  Spirit  of  God  "  blew 
upon  the  garden  of  Christ,  His  Church,  that  the  spices  thereof 
might  flow  out."  ^     The  breath  (wvev/xa)  of  creation  once  more 
goes   forth   from   God   and  inspires   the  "  new  creation,"  the 
spiritual  body,  which  is  His  Church.     He  inhabits  an  organism, 
and  He  works  in  the  newly-formed  body  ks  a  spirit  of  /ife. 
When   He  came  down,  He  came."  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind 
and  filled  all   the  house  where  they  were  sitting.     And   there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them."     These  fiery  tongues  indicated  light  and 
warmth,   and   the   outward   expression   of  both.       The   Holy 
Ghost  then  descended  on  this  Lord's  day  in  a  new,  i.e.  a  cor- 
porate, capacity.     He  descended  on  the  Church  as  a  corporate 
body,  objective  and  externalized  in  time  and  space,  to  guide 
and  direct  her.     And  He  also  became  a  life-giving  spirit  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Church.     What  are  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  or    sacramental   ordinances  ?    what   is 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Communion  and  Orders?  Nothing 
without  the  Spirit ;   they  are  but  channels  of  power,  outward 
and   visible    signs  of  inward  and    spiritual   grace.     It  is  the 
Spirit  of  Pentecost,  which  endues  them  with  potential  efficacy. 
Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  fulfils  Christ's  promise,  "  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom   I  will  send    unto  you   from  the 

'  Cant.  iv.  16. 
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Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  He  shall  testify  of  Me."  ^  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost 
watches,  warns,  strengthens,  seals,  teaches,  and  guides  ;  in  a 
word,  blows  over  the  Lord's  garden,  and  making  rich  odours  of 
grace  flow  out  from  individual  plants.  By  means  of  the  Spirit 
then  Christ  dwells  with  His  Church  and  people,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  this  geon,  or  present  dispensation.  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  tJiere- 
fore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  :  and,  lo,  I 
am  with  you  (by  My  Spirit)  alway  (Gk.  all  the  days),  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  Amen."  Now  this  Spirit  which  came 
down  at  Pentecost  on  the  Lord's  day,  to  animate  the  new  crea- 
tion, was  also  the  same  Spirit  who,  with  the  Word,  assisted  at 
the  old  creation.  Thus  the  Lord's  day  becomes  connected 
with  all  three  Persons  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity,  with  the  old 
and  the  new  creation,  at  which  all  three  Persons  assisted. 
We  join,  then,  these  topics  of  joy,  to  the  original  praises  due  for 
the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  first  creation.  And  our  Lord's 
day  is  dedicated  to  our  Triune  God  and  Saviour,  as  manifest 
in  the  tri-unity  of  Persons  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  God  the  Father, 
as  the  day  on  which  the  praises  of  the  most  noble  creatures 
for  their  first  production  are  offered  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  God 
the  Son,  whose  resurrection  this  day  was  the  new  creation  of 
the  world  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  on  this 
day  descended  visibly  upon  the  Apostles,  as  if  He  would  pro- 
claim aloud  that  He  hallowed  it  unto  Himself^  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  honours  and  marks 
out  the  Lord's  day.  Thus  the  chain  is  complete  and  the 
primeval  Sabbath  of  rest  and  worship  is  co-related  with  each 
of  the  Persons  of  the  ever  blessed  and  undivided  Trinity — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — the  Creator,  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier.  "What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder." 

"  On  this  day,  the  first  of  days, 
God  the  Father's  name  we  praise  ; 
Who,  creation's  Lord  and  Spring, 
Did  the  world  from  darkness  bring. 

'  John  XV.  26.  *  Archbishop  Bramhall. 
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On  this  day  the  eternal  Son, 
Over  death  His  triumph  won  ; 
On  this  day  the  Spirit  came, 
With  His  gifts  of  living  flame." 

{Translated from  the  Latin  by  Sir  W.  Baker,  Bart.) 

Now  the  powers  which  the  apostles  received  by  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church  on  that  memorable  Lord's 
day,  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  old  Law  on  Sinai, 
they  were  not  slow  to  put  in  use.  They  were  "  new  men," 
and  their  preaching  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
in  a  way  which  was  quite  unusual.  Besides  which,  they  acted 
in  their  corporate  capacity  in^  a  manner  most  unprecedented. 
Every  case  of  dispute  is  at  once  referred  to  the  Apostolic 
College,  and  its  decisions,  binding  and  definitive,  are  summed 
up  in  these  solemn  but  pregnant  words :  "  It  seemeth  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  a  formula  which  has  preluded 
the  decisions  of  really  general  oecumenical  Councils  from  that 
day.  Now,  how  would  St.  James,  the  presiding  bishop,  have 
dared  to  have  enunciated  this  formula,  and  to  have  connected 
the  utterance  of  the  council  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  He  had 
not  come  down,  not  only  in  an  individual,  but  in  a  corporate 
capacity  to  inhabit  a  body,  and  guide  it  into  all  truth — even 
the  truth  of  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the  new  creation  ?  For, 
when  such  a  matter  as  circumcision  (which  belonged  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  grave  of 
Christ)  was  brought  to  the  Apostles  for  settlement,  shall  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  gave  any  uncertain  sound 
about  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  its  trans- 
ference to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 

From  the  very  first  the  Apostles,  both  in  their  conduct  and 
teaching,  are  found  lending  their  apostolic  influence  to  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  Church.  "  They 
were  endued,"  says  Bishop  Wilson,  "  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
granted  at  this  very  season,  on  purpose  to  found  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  and  settle  its  order  and  worship."  The  conduct 
of  these  holy  men,  who  were  commissioned,  and  delegated  as 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  has  a  Divine  authority.  They  teach 
indeed,  by  their  writings  ;  they  teach  by  their  sermons  and 
instructions  ;  but  they  teach  also  by  their  conduct  and 
example.  They  had  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     They  delivered  nothing  to  be  observed  in  the  worship 
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of  God,  but  what  has  the  same  force  as  if  delivered  by  Christ 
Himself  In  a  matter  of  subordinate  regulation,  when  the 
substance  of  a  command  has  been  known  from  the  creation 
of  man,  their  intimations  are  abundantly  sufficient  ;  just  as 
their  devout  and  detailed  instructions  are  indispensable  on 
important  and  fundamental  points  of  doctrine  or  practice. 
"  If  men  will  presume,"  says  Baxter,  "  that  Apostles  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  appointed  the  Christian  Sabbath  without  the  Spirit, 
they  may  question  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 1 

Now  we  have  their  recorded  testimony  for  nearly  sixty 
years  in  the  inspired  pages,  which  leaves  no  doubt,  that  the 
change  from  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day,  was 
known  and  acted  upon.  Even  in  a  remote  place  like  Troas, 
we  find  the  custom  of  meeting  on  \h&  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread  was  established  nearly  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
resurrection.  St.  Paul  enjoins  the  Corinthian  Christians  to 
make  their  offertory  on  \kvQ^  first  day  of  the  week.  Here  then 
we  have  public  worship,  preaching,  breaking  bread,  the  offer- 
tory, public  assemblies,  all  going  on  in  orderly  sequence,  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  in  our  own.  And  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  events  recorded 
above,  we  have  St.  John — the  sole  survivor  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  in  introducing  the  revelation  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
— saying,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."  "  Which 
name,"  says  Paley,  "  and  St.  John's  use  of  it,  sufficiently 
denote  the  appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  that  this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that,  by  the  Lord's  day, 
was  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  for  we  find  no  footsteps 
of  any  distinction  of  days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to 
that  appellation.  The  subsequent  history  of  Christianity, 
corresponds  with  the  accounts  delivered  on  this  subject  in 
Scripture."  ^  The  first  day  of  the  week  was  called  the  Lord's 
day,  as  a  memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord's 
supper  is  a  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death  and  passion. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  those  wonderfiiil events,  whereby 
God  once  and  for  all,  swept  away  the  Jewish  polity,  Sabbatism, 
and  ceremonies,  and  other  holy  days.  The  Apostles  dealt 
very  tenderly  with  the  Jewish  converts  about  the  keeping  of 

'  Lord's  day,  p.  95.  "^  Moral  Thil.,  bk.  v.  ch.  vii.,  p.  104. 
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the  Sabbath  day,  which  died  out  very  slowly  and  gradually. 
Provided  these  Judaizing  Christians  "kept  the  day  of  the  Lord" 
{KvpuiK}]  -iifxifio)  they  might  observe  their  old  Jewish  Sabbath.^ 
"  Moses  hath  those  who  read  him  in  their  synagogue  every 
Sabbath  day."  Just  in  the  same  way  they  were  allowed  to 
be  circumcised,  if  they  were  also  baptized,  and  to  take  the 
Jewish  Passover,  if  only  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  pagans,  of  course,  had  to  renounce  their  rites — those  of 
a  false  or  impure  religion — but  the  Jewish  converts  might 
continue  their  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  Mosaical  Sabbaths. 
There  was  the  Temple  worship  and  synagogue,  as  well  as  "  the 
place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made "  among  the 
Christians.  The  Apostles  returning  from  the  Mount  of  the 
Ascension  were  continually  {^taTravrog)  in  the  Temple,  ie. 
attended,  we  may  be  sure,  the  three  prayer  hours  of  nine, 
noon,  and  three. 

But    St.    Paul    had    prepared    the   minds   of  the   Jewish 

Christians — especially   in  his  Epistles   to   the   Galatians    and 

the   Hebrews — that  the  old    Jewish    covenant  was   about   to 

vanish   away   and   that    no  reliance  was  to  be    placed    upon 

Jewish   ordinances,  which  were   all  "  beggarly  elements,"  and 

stood   in  the  way,  or  rather  obscured  the  great  doctrine  of 

justification  by  faith  in  Christ  only,  so  they  could  not  stand. 

Then  comes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     With  it  the  whole 

Jewish  economy  hastens  to  its  dissolution.    The  temple  is  taken, 

and  not  one  stone,  according  to  our  Lord's  prophecy,  is  left 

upon  another.    With  it  disappear  the  Jewish  priesthood,  altars, 

sacrifices,  the  former  covenant,  and  the  old   Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  whole  system  goes  at  one  fell  swoop,  "  root  and  branch." 

The  seventh  day  Sabbath  dies  without  a  struggle,  by  the  forces 

of  a  marvellous  concatenation  of  circumstances,  directed  by 

the  hands  of  an  unerring  Providence.     The  Lord's  day  is  now 

left  without  a  rival,  and  leaps  forward  with  all  the  accumulated 

energy  of  that  day,  when  Christ  rose,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

descended  at  Pentecost.     The  Jews  were  too  much   wedded 

to  their  golden  day  of  Sabbatical  rest  and  worship  to  quarrel 

*  Those  Churches,  however,  which  were  composed  of  Jewish  Christians, 
though  with  the  rest  they  observed  the  festival  of  Sunday,  still  retained  that  of 
the  (Jewish)  Sabbath ;  and  from  them  the  custom  became  general,  as  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  of  distinguishing  this  day,  as  well  as  Sunday,  by  never  fasting, 
and  by  standing  during  prayer. — Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  410 
(Bohn's  edition). 
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about  its  transfer.  The  extrusion  of  the  old  seventh  day  at 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath  (week)  was  accepted  as  an  historical 
fact,  a  fact  accomplished,  but  they  had  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  take  its  place.  There  was  no  need  to  make  a  decree, 
or  say  aught  disrespectful  of  the  ol'd  Sabbath,  their  golden 
day,  the  badge  of  their  nation,  and  glory  of  their  polity.  But 
the  converts  became  by  degrees  reconciled,  and  the  old 
Sabbath  having  expired  under  the  circumstances,  the  day  was 
quietly  transferred  without  command,  or  violent  action.  But 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  whole  circumstances  became 
altered,  and  the  day  of  concession  had  passed  away.  The 
transfer  of  the  day  became  avowed  and  open,  and  the 
Christians  not  only  separated  from  the  atheism  and  idolatry 
of  Paganism,  but  also  the  fortunes  of  the  repudiated  Church. 
The  Lord's  day,  or  Christian  Sabbath,  becomes  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  it  proved  itself  an  hebdomadal  protest  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  Pagans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  unconverted  Jews  on  the  other.  By  it,  they  publicly 
professed  their  belief  in  the  three  great  articles  of  the  Creed, 
"  In  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  "  (who  first  instituted  at  the  creation  a  weekly  rest  after 
six  days'  labour)  ;  "  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  our 
Lord "  (who  rose  on  this  day,  and  drew  to  it  the  season  of 
sacred  rest  and  joy)  ;  "  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who  descended 
on  the  same  day  at  Pentecost,  to  found  the  Church  and 
qualify  the  Apostles,  and  Who  is  its  abiding  comforter  and 
guide.  The  Lord's  day  becomes  firmly  established,  by  just 
that  kind  of  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  arranged  as  the  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  as  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  Church  on  the 
Lord's  day,  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  see 
not  only  what  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles  were  ; 
but  also  that  of  the  sub-apostolic  and  primitive  Church.  The 
Church  of  England  boasts  that  she  takes  the  primitive  Church 
for  her  model  and  authority,  and  besides  her  appeal  to  the 
Word  of  God,  she  likewise  refers  to  the  old  Catholic  doctors 
and  fathers.  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading 
the  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the 
Apostles'  time,"  etc.,  stands  at  head  of  the  Preface  to  her 
Ordinal.      Again,  "  Concerning   the  service  of  the  Church," 
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these  words  occur — "  this  godly  and  decent  order  of  the  ancient 
fathers,"  etc.  Now  then,  what  do  these  old,  these  apostolic 
fathers,  what  do  these  early  ecclesiastical  historians  say  about 
the  Lord's  day — the  day  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
to  the  Church  ?  Do  they  refer  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  ?  Do  they  ascribe  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
instead  of  the  seventh,  to  the  command  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  practice  of  the  founders  of  their  Churches  ?  Now  it 
'  so  happens  that  there  is  no  one  fact  so  clearly  attested  as  this, 
by  one  unbroken  and  consentaneous  catena  of  authorities  ; 
and  Bishop  Andrewes,  who  has  given  a  list  of  quotations,  avows 
that  there  is  no  single  writer  of  any  eminence  who  does  not 
refer  to  it  as  an  historical  fact. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  is  the  first  writer  whom 
I  shall  quote.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians  occur  these 
words,  "  Let  us  no  more  sabbatize  {i.e.  keep  the  old  Jewish 
Sabbath),  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  day  on  which  our  life 
arose,"  and  firiKin  (Ta/3/3art^ovrfc  is  the  phrase  used.  But 
Dr.  Hessey  reads  the  word  ^w»jy  (which  is  rejected  by 
Cotelerius)  and  translates  it  thus  :  "  No  longer  observing  the 
Sabbath,  but  living  according  to  the  Lord's  life,  by  which  our 
life  sprung  up  by  Him  and  by  His  death." 

Here  is  a  passage  from  the  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
which,  though  certainly  not  written  by  that  apostle,  was  in 
existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.^  "  We 
celebrate  the  eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead." 

We  now  come  to  a  Pagan  document,  which  is  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  needs  quotation,  the  letter  of  Pliny, 
proconsul  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
"  The  Christians,"  says  he,  "  affirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt  or 
error  to  be  that  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  together 
on  a  stated  day  (i.e.  Lord's  day),  before  it  was  light,  and  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ,  as  a  God,  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a 
Sacramentum,  not  for  any  wicked  purpose,  but  never  to 
commit  fraud,  theft  or  adultery,  never  to  break  their  word, 
or  to  refuse  when  called  upon  to  deliver  up  any  trust  ;  after 
which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  to  assemble  again 

'  "  eV  (^  KaraTraixras  to.  irduTa,  apxV''  Tj/LLepas  6y567]s  iroi^ffco,  6  icrriy,  K6(Tfj.ov 
apxvf-  5ib  Kal  dyo/xev  rijv  Tifiepav  tV  oyS6r)v  els  evcppotrvvrjy,  eV  7;  Kal  h  'Itjo-oOs 
act'cTTr)  e/c  veKpcvv,  Kal  <pavepcodi)s  aui^ri  ils  tovs  ovpavovs." 
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to   take    a    meal,    but    a    general    one,    and    without    guilty- 
purpose." 

The  next  writer  whom  I  shall  quote  is  Justin  Martyr. 
He  flourished  A.D.  140,  and  writes  thus  :  "  On  the  day  called 
Sunday  is  an  assembly  of  all  who  live  either  in  the  cities 
or  in  rural  districts,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  the  religious  acts  which  are  entered 
upon  at  this  assembly.  They  consist  of  prayer,  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  of  collection  of  alms.  He 
afterwards  assigns  the  reasons  which  Christians  had  for 
meeting  together  on  the  Sunday.  These  are  "  because  it  is 
the  '  First  day '  on  which  God  dispelled  the  darkness,  and  the 
original  state  of  things,  and  formed  the  world,  and  because 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  upon  it."  In 
another  passage  he  makes  circumcision  a  type  of  Sunday. 
"  The  command  to  circumcise  infants  on  the  eighth  day  was 
a  type  of  the  true  circumcision  by  which  we  were  circumcised 
from  error  and  wickedness  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (ry  }i[a 
TMv  (7o/3/3aVwv),  therefore  it  remains  the  first  and  chief  of  all 
the  days."  He  also  distinguishes  between  Saturday,  the  day 
after  which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  Sunday,  upon  which 
He  rose  from  the  dead. 

Two  short  notices  we  must  not  omit,  for  they  are  important 
from  their  casual  and  unstudied  character.  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  A.D.  170,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  says,  "  To-day 
we  kept  the  Lord's  Holy  day,  in  which  we  read  your  letter."  ^ 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated  to  have 
composed  among  other  works,  "  A  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
day."     (o  TTfjOi  Trig  KwjOtaKjjc  Aoyoc-) 

The  next  writer  is  L-enaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  A.D.  178. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  John  himself  His  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
Lord's  day  is  clear  and  distinct,  "  On  the  Lord's  day  every 
one  of  us  keeps  the  Sabbath,  meditating  on  the  Law,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  works  of  God."  And  he  speaks  of  it  in  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  fragments.     "As  the  blessed  Irenaeus 

*    "  Tt/j'  ai]fxepov  oSj/  KvpiaK^v  ayiav  Ti/xtpav  Siriydyoixev,  ey  ly  aveyyccfxiy  iifxcev  ttji/ 

fTTlCTTOAV'" 
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saith  in  his  treatise  about  the  Pasch,  in  which  he  calls  to 
mind  about  Pentecost,  on  which  we  do  not  bend  the  knee, 
since  it  has  the  same  force  as  the  Lord's  day  (ry  i7//£|oa  rrjc 
KujomicJjc),  according  to  the  reason  which  has  been  spoken 
about  it." 

And  a  record  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Quarta- 
Deciman  controversy  shows  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  in- 
stitution beyond  dispute.  The  question  was,  should  Easter 
be  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover,  when- 
ever that  might  happen  to  fall,  with  the  Churches  of  Asia 
]\Iinor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Lord's  day  with  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world.  The  Churches  in  Gaul,  under  the 
episcopate  of  Irenaeus,  forwarded  a  synodical  letter  to  Victor, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  these  words  occur,  "  The  mystery 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection  may  not  be  celebrated  on  any 
other  day  than  the  Lord's  day,  and  on  this  alone  should  we 
break  off  the  Paschal  fast."  While,  then,  traditions  vary  as  to 
the  yearly  celebration  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  the  zveekly 
celebration  of  it  is  one  upon  which  no  diversity  exists.  The 
latter  is  an  established  apostolic  day,  the  former  is  a  mere 
ecclesiastical  ordinance,  not  settled  till  long  after  the  apostolic 
age. 

The  next  writer  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  A.D.  194,  and 
he  has  many  passages  bearing  on  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
"  The  Sabbath  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "  by  refraining  from  evil 
things  to  indicate  figuratively  self  command."  In  the  same 
work  ^  he  has  words  in  which  he  contrasts  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Law  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  Clement  also 
takes  occasion  to  reprove  those  who  interpreted  the  rest  of 
God  ^  as  if  it  meant  that  then  God  had  ceased  to  do  good.  He 
would  cease  to  be  God.  As  for  Christian  days,  observes 
Bishop  Kaye,  "  when  Clement  says  that  the  Gnostic  does  not 
pray  in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated  days  or  festivals, 
but  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 

*  In  Strom,  v.,  Clement  imagines  that  he  discovers  an  alkision  to  the  Lord's 
day  under  the  title  of  the  eighth  day  in  Plato's  Republic  :  "  r^v  Se  KvptaKTji/  fifxfpay 
iv  ToJ  SeKaTW  rrjs  TloXiTilas  6  YWaToiv  5ta  rovroiv  KaTanavTeveTai."  This  shows 
what  a  hold  the  Kupia/c?)  'H/xspa  had  on  Clement's  mind. 

^  "  rj  ej85o;U?)  roivvv  rjfxfpa  avdnavais  KT]pvTTeTai  airoxh  KaKwi/,  eToi/xd^ovcra  t^v 
apx^yovov  7)tJi.4pav,  ttjj'  rw  uvri  avdnavaiv  r]/j.cvv,  TrjV  S^  koI  irpdiTTiv  r<f  '6vti  (pairhs 
yeuecTLV,  4v  (S  ra  iravra  cruffleaipeiTaj  koX  -navTa  KKrjpofOfj.uTai.^' 

'  Gen.  ii.  2. 
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Christians  in  general  did  meet  together,  in  fixed  places,  and  at 
appointed  times  for  the  purpose  of  prayer."  Not,  however, 
that  we  are  left  to  mere  inference  on  this  important  point,  for 
he  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  well-known  and  customary 
festival,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
name.^  This  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Lord's  day 
as  an  admitted  fact,  and  as  a  recognized  Christian  ordinance. 

Our  next  authority  shall  be  the  learned  and  enthusiastic 
Tertullian,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
He  asserts  the  Lord's  day  to  be  "  the  holy  day  of  the 
Christian  Church  assemblies  and  holy  worship,"  that  "  every 
eighth  day  is  the  Christian's  festival,"  and  "  kept  as  a  day 
of  rejoicing."  Putting  on  one  side  his  Montanism,  we  may 
quote  him  as  to  facts.  Of  the  Lord's  day  he  says,  "  Sunday  ^ 
we  give  to  joy."  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  (Jewish) 
Sabbaths,  or  the  other  Jewish  festivals,  much  less  with  those 
of  the  heathen.  We  have  our  own  solemnities,  the  Lord's 
day,  for  instance,  and  Pentecost.  As  the  heathen  confine 
themselves  to  their  festivals,  and  do  not  observe  ours,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  ours,  and  not  meddle  with  those  belonging 
to  them."  Again,  "  we  ^  consider  it  wrong  to  fast  on  the 
Lord's  day,  or  to  pray  kneeling  during  its  continuance."  And 
speaking  of  some  who  refrained  from  kneeling  in  prayer  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  has  the  following  remarkable  expression — 
"  Nos  vero  sicut  accepimus,  solo  die  Dominico  Resurrectionis 
non  ab  isto  tantum  (the  bowing  of  the  knee)  sed  omni  anxie- 
tatis  habitu  et  officio  cavere  debemus,  differentes  etiam  negotia, 
ne  quem  diabolo  locum  demus."  Canon  Robertson  considers 
this  to  be  the  first  evidence  of  cessation  from  worldly 
business  on  the  Lord's  day.  And  the  Church  historian 
Neander  finds  in  the  passage  indications  of  a  transfer  of  the 
Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day,  and  says  that 
Tertullian  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  sinful  to  attend  to 
any  business  whatever  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  shows  that  the 
duties  peculiar  to  the  Lord's  day  should  be  performed,  and 
worldly  business  put  off  till  another  day. 

Next  in  order  is  Origen.     This  writer  speaks  very  strongly 

*  "  oStos  ivToKrjv  T7}v  Kara  rh  evayyeKiov  Stairpa^dijietfos,  KvpiaKyjV  eKuvrii'  t?)V 
Tjixepav  TTOiei.  or'  av  aizojiaWri  <pav\ov  v6riixa  koI  yvuKniKhv  TrpoaAa^r],  t-^v  ev  avT(^  tuv 
Kvpiou  avdffTacTLv  5o|afcoj'." 

*  "  Diem  solis  Irelitia  indulgeinus." 

^  '*  Die  Dominico  jejunium  nefas  ducimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare.' 
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of  the  duty  of  honouring  the  Lord's  day,  which  he  says  had 
its  superiority  to  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna 
having  been  given  on  it  to  the  IsraeHtes,  while  it  was  withheld 
on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  "the  perfect 
Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  day,"  As  for  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, it  has  passed  away,  as  a  matter  of  obligation  (as  every- 
thing else  purely  Jewish  has  passed  away),  though  its 
exemplary  and  typical  lessons  are  evident  still.  ^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Minucius  Felix,  who  lived 
A.D.  210,  wrote  a  supposed  dialogue  called  "  Octavius " 
between  a  Christian  and  a  heathen,  in  which  the  latter  at 
length  professes  himself  overcome.  The  following  phrase 
is  put,  amongst  others,  into  the  mouth  of  the  heathen  :  "  The 
Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  on  a  solemn  day."  He 
indeed  misrepresents  the  repast,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact. 

We  now  come  to  Cyprian,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  the  doughty  champion  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Episcopal  order.  He  writes  thus,  adopting  the  ordinary  notion, 
that  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day  prefigured  the 
newness  of  life  of  the  Christian,  to  which  Christ's  resurrection 
introduces  him,  and  pointed  to  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  at 
once  the  eighth  and  the  first.  "  Nam  quod  in  Judaica  circum- 
cisione  carnali,  octavus  dies  celebrabatur,  sacramentum  est  in 
umbra  atque  imagine  ante  praemissum,  sed  veniente  Christo 
veritate  completum.  Nam  quia  octavus  dies,  id  est,  post 
Sabbatum  primus,  dies  futurus  erat,  quo  Dominus  resurgeret,  et 
nos  vivificaret,  et  circumcisionem  nobis  spiritalem  daret ;  his 
dies  octavus,  id  est  post  Sabbatum  primus,  et  Dominicus 
praecessit  in  imagine,  quae  imago  cessavit  superveniente 
postmodum  veritate,  et  data  nobis  spiritali  circumcisione." 
This  passage  occurs  in  a  synodical  letter  from  Cyprian  and 
his  sixty  colleagues  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  253. 

To  conclude  our  list  of  ante-Nicene  authors,  we  may 
observe  that  Commodia,  A.D.  270,  mentions  the  Lord's  day ; 
that  it  is  contrasted,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  with  the 
Parascene  and  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  by  Victorinus,  a  martyr 
and  Bishop  of  Petabio  in  Pannonia  (now  Peltan  in  Styria), 
A.D.   290 ;    and    that    Peter,    also    a    martyr    and    Bishop    of 

1  "Quod  si  ex  Divinis  Scripturis  hoc  constat,  quod  die  Dominica  Deus  pluit 
manna  de  crelo,  et  in  Sabbato  non  pluit,  intelligant  Judtei,  jam  tune  prielatam  esse 
Dominicam  nostram  j udaico  Sabbato," 
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Alexandria,  A.D.  300,  says  of  it,  "  We  keep  the  Lord's  day  as 
a  day  of  joy,  because  of  Him  who  rose  thereon."  ^ 

To  complete  the  argument,  we  will  give  a  few  post-Nicene 
authorities  (including  a  Conciliar  one).  St.  Ambrose  observes, 
"  The  Lord's  day  was  sacred  or  consecrated  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ." 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  about  the  year  363,  forbade 
Christians  to  rest  from  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  "  for 
Christians  ought  not  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  i.e.  the  seventh 
day,  but  preferring  the  Lord's  clay  to  rest  as  Christians,  if 
indeed  it  is  in  their  power." 

St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  "  The  Lord's  day  was  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  declared  to  Christians,  and  from  that 
time  it  began  to  be  celebrated  as  the  Christian  festival." 

Epiphanius,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  day  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  has  this  expression  :  "  This  is  the  day  which  God 
blessed  and  sanctified,  because  in  it  He  ceased  from  all  His 
labours,  which  He  had  perfectly  accomplished,  the  salvation 
both  of  those  on  earth  and  those  under  the  earth." 

Athanasius  writes  :  "  The  Lord  transferred  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Lord's  day." 

The  Emperor  Constantine,  as  soon  as  he  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  made  a  law  to  exempt  the  Lord's  day  from 
being  juridical. 

Lastly,  Leo  (A.D.  469)  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church  :  "  We  ordain,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Apostles  thereby 
directed,  that  on  the  sacred  day  wherein  our  own  integrity  was 
restored,  all  do  rest  and  cease  from  labour ;  that  neither 
husbandmen  nor  others,  on  that  day  put  their  hand  to  for- 
bidden work.  For  if  the  Jews  did  so  much  reverence  their 
Sabbaths,  which  were  but  a  shadow  of  ours,  are  not  we  which 
inhabit  the  light  and  truth  of  grace,  bound  to  honour  that  day 
which  the  Lord  Himself  hath  honoured,  and  hath  therein 
delivered  us  from  dishonour  and  from  death  ?  Are  we  not 
bound  to  keep  it  singular  and  inviolable,  well  contenting  our- 
selves with  so  liberal  a  grant  of  the  rest,  and  not  encroaching 
upon  that  one  day  which  God  hath  chosen  to  His  own 
honour?     Were  it  not  reckless    neglect  of  religion  to   make 

'    "  Tt)v  -yap  KvpiaK^f  X''-P'>)oo'vv7\s  r)ixepav  ^yofnvy  5m  tIiu  avaffTavTa  iv  avTr},  ev 
7J  oi/5e  y6vaja  KXivav  TrapeiAricpafj.iy." 
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that  very  day  common,  and   to   think  we  may  do   with  it   as 
with  the  rest  ?  " 

Indeed,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  day  was  so  notorious, 
even  to  the  heathens  themselves,  that  it  was  ever  a  question  of 
theirs  to  the  martyrs — "  Dominicum  servasti  "  ?  Do  you  keep 
Sunday  ?  And  their  answer  was  equally  well  known  ;  they 
all  aver  it — "  I  am  a  Christian  !     I  cannot  omit  it." 

Thus  decisive  is  the  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lord's 
day — on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  first  given  to  the  Church, 
when  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  fifty  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ — was  considered  by  the  primitive  Church  to  be 
appointed  by  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apostles,  the  especial 
delegates  and  ambassadors  of  Christ,  armed  by  His  Com- 
mission, and  inspired  with  His  Spirit. 

Can  we  then  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  primitive 
Church  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  change  from  the 
seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  have  been  of  apostolic 
authority  ?  If  so,  would  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  have 
permitted  such  a  practice  to  have  grown  up  as  it  did  ?  Would 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  was  given  to  the  Church,  as  on  this  day, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  guiding  into  all  truth  ?  Would  God 
have  allowed  it  to  have  taken  root  by  pouring  His  especial 
blessing  on  this  day,  and  by  the  continued  operations  of  His 
grace,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  It 
would  be  impossible  to  believe  this.  There  is  the  direct  action 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  there  may  have  been,  for  aught  we 
know.  His  specific  direction.  There  is  the  great  fact  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  promised  Comforter,  was  given  to  the  Church 
on  the  Lord's  day.  At  Pentecost  the  Spirit  came  down  to  fill 
the  Church.  There  is  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  and  there  is  the  custom  of  the  Apostolic 
and  primitive  Church,  testified  by  the  united  voice  of  all 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Surely  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  candid  mind.  And  the  blessing  of  God,  which 
crowned,  and  continues  to  crown,  this  day  by  such  large  and 
perpetual  operations  of  His  Grace,  is  in  full  accordance  with 
every  species  of  proof,  and  clinches  the  whole  argument. 

The  transference  of  the  day  of  rest  simply  amounts  to 
this.  In  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation,  the  Sabbath 
followed  the  other  days  of  the  week,  but  in  the  Christian  it 
precedes  them.     In  the  earlier  economies,  creation  and   the 
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deliverance  from  Egypt  were  the  subjects  of  the  memorials. 
Under  the  Christian,  the  new  creation,  redemption,  and 
deliverance  from  evil,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  by  sanctification  completes  the  great 
work  of  salvation.  The  Sabbath  then  waited  a  day  for  the 
triumph  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  then  took  the  precedence,  and  led  on  the  other  days 
of  the  week.  But  in  all  these  dispensations  the  proportion 
of  time  is  the  same,  dedicated  to  the  rest  and  worship  of  God  ; 
and  in  this  the  substance  of  the  command  lay,  as  well  as  the 
anticipation  and  pledge  of  that  rest  in  Heaven — that  Sabbatism 
which  remains  to  the  people  of  God — in  which  our  Sabbaths 
are  to  terminate. 


XV. 

*  "THE   APOSTOLIC   CHURCH   AND   THE   FIRST 
DAY  OF  THE  WEEK." 

Acts  ii.  i. 

"  Kal  ev  Tcf  ffVfxnrXripovcrQai  t))v  r]fj.epay  ttjs  tleuTT^KoaTris,  ^crav  airayres  S/xoOufia- 
Shv  fwl  tJ)  avrh." 

Acts  xx.  6,  7. 

"  'H/ius  Se  i^eiT\evaafj.iV  jXiTa  tols  fjixepas  tS>v  a^u/xoov  airh  ^tXlTnrwv,  Kal  ViKQo^ev 
Trphs  avTovs  eis  ttju  TpaiaSa  a-Xpi-S  rnJupSiv  tt^vt^,  oii  SifTpi^pafxev  ?;^epas  Itttci.  'Ev  Se 
rfi  fiia  Tccv  (Ta^^aTwv,  avvriy/j.evcau  ruv  fxaQy)T&v  toD  KKaffai  apTOV,  b  XlavXos 
SieKeyero  avTots,  fieWuiv  4^iei/ai  nj  iiravpiov,  vapeTeive  T€  rhv  \oyov  /J-exp^ 
HeffoyvKrlov." 

I  Corinthians  xvi.  2. 

*'  Kara  fxiau  cra^^artev  (KacTTOS  vfxccv  Trap'  eavrcf  riQirw  drjffavpl^oiV  '6  ri  Uv 
edoSairai,  'Iva,  fj.i]  '6Tav  i\6cc,  t6t€  \oyiai  yivaivTai," 

Revelation  i.   10. 

"  ^EyevSfiriv  ev  Tlfei/xaTi  ev  rr}  KvpiuK-p  rjixepa.,  Kal  ^Kovffa  OKian)  jjlov  ^cov^v 
IxeyaAriv  ws  (rdXTTtyyos  AeyovffT}^." 

"  On  this  day  the  eternal  Son 
Over  death  His  triumph  won  : 
On  this  day  the  Spirit  came 
With  His  gifts  of  living  flame." 

(Rev.  Sir  Henry  Baker,  Bait., /row  i/i£  Laiin.) 

"  We  are  this  day,"  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  "  beside  our  weekly 
due  of  the  Sabbath,  to  renew  and  to  celebrate  the  yearly 
memory  of  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  of  the 
Magnalia  Dei,  as  they  be  termed  after  in  the  eleventh  verse, 
one  of  '  the  great  and  wonderful  benefits  of  God,'  indeed  a 
benefit  so  great  and  so  wonderful  as  there  were  not  tongues 
enough  upon  earth  to  celebrate  it  withal,  but  there  were  fain 
to  be  more  sent  from  Heaven  to  help  to  sound  it  out  throughly, 
even  a  new  supply  of  tongues  from  Heaven.  For  all  the 
tongues  in  earth  were  not  sufficient  to  magnify  God  for  His 
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goodness,  in  sending  down  to  men  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Now  the  apostle  says  in  one  verse,  "  God  sent  His  Son,"  and 
in  another,  "  God  sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son."  ^  Thus,  as 
Tertullian  says,  "  the  coming  of  Christ  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Gospel ;"  for  He  was  clothed  with  our  flesh,  and  we  are  clothed 
with  His  Spirit,  and  in  this  way  the  promise  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  "  we  should  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,"  is 
accomplished  on  this  day,  the  festival  of  Pentecost. 

I.  Now  why  this  day  of  Pentecost  ?  The  day  of  Pente- 
cost was  a  great  feast  under  the  law,  and  meet  it  was  this 
coming  should  be  at  some  great  feast,  (i)  The  dedication  of 
Christ's  Catholic  Church  on  earth,  (2)  the  first  publishing  of 
the  gospel,  (3)  the  first  proclaiming  the  Apostles'  commission 
were  so  great  matters,  as  it  was  not  meet  they  should  be 
obscurely  carried,  stolen  as  it  were,  or  "  done  in  a  corner." 
Much  lay  upon  them,  and  fit  it  was  they  should  be  done,  in  as 
great  an  assembly  as  might  be.  And  so  they  were,  even  in  a 
concourse,  as  in  the  fifth  verse  it  is,  "  of  every  nation  under 
Heaven,"  that  so  notice  might  be  taken  of  it,  and  by  them 
carried  all  over  the  world,  even  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the 
earth.  St.  Paul  saith  well  to  King  Agrippa,  "  This  is  well 
enough  known,  this  was  not  done  in  a  corner."  ^ 

At  a  great  feast  it  was  meet,  and  there  were  many  great 
feasts  (the  Jews  had  three  great  ones  yearly),  then  why  at  this 
feast,  that  of  Pentecost  ? 

I.  It  is  agreed  by  all  interpreters,  both  old  and  new — 
Cyprian^  is  the  first  we  meet  with  it  in — that  it  was  to  hold 
harmony,  to  keep  correspondence  between  the  two  Testaments, 
the  Old  and  the  New.  So  it  was  at  Christ's  death  we  see.  He 
was  slain,  not  only  as  the  Lamb,  but  even  when  the  Lamb  was 
slain  too  :  on  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  then  "  Christ  our  Pass- 
over" was  sacrificed  for  us.  Now  from  that  feast  of  the  Passover, 
reckoning  fifty  days,  they  came  to  Mount  Sinai ;  and  there  on 
that  day,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  received  the  law — a  me- 
morable day  with  them,  a  high  feast,  even  for  so  great  a  benefit, 
and  is  therefore  by  them  called  the  feast  of  the  law.  And  even 
the  very  same  day — reckoning  from  "  Christ  our  Passover  " 
fifty  days,  that  the  Law  was  given  in  Sinai — the  very  same  day 

*  Gal.  iv.  4-6.  ^  Acts  xxvi.  26. 

'  Cypiian,  Sermon  de  Spiritii,  i  Cor.  v,  7. 
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doth  the  new  "  Law  "  here  "  go  out  of  Slon  "  ^  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah  foretold,  "  there  shall  go  forth  the  law  out  of  Sion," 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This 
is  the  "  royal  law,"  '-^  as  St.  James  calls  it,  as  given  by  Christ  our 
King  ;  the  other  is  only  by  Moses,  a  servant,  and  savoureth 
therefore  of  the  "spirit  of  bondage,"  the  fear  of  servants,  as 
this  does  of  the  princely  spirit,  "  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
adoption,"  the  love  of  children. 

On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  then,  because  then  was  given  the 
law  of  Christ,  written  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart,  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  To  this  reason  St.  Chrysostom  addeth  a  second.  That 
as  under  the  law  at  this  feast,  they  first  put  the  sickle  to  the 
corn — harvest,  in  that  climate,  beginning  with  them  in  this 
month — the  first-fruits  whereof  they  offered  at  Easter,  and  was 
called  therefore  by  them  festum  messis  ;  ^  in  like  sort  we  see 
that  this  very  day,  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  so  disposing  it — 
who  not  long  before,  "  lifting  up  His  eyes  and  looking  on  the 
regions  round  about  saw  them  white  and  ready  to  the  har- 
vest"^— His  first  workmen,  the  Apostles,  did  put  in  their  first 
sickle  into  the  great  harvest, "  whereof  the  world  is  the  field,"  ^ 
and  the  several  furrows  of  it  "  all  the  nations  under  Heaven."  ^ 
On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  then,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  then 
began  the  great  spiritual  harvest. 

3.  To  these  two  St.  Augustine  addeth  a  third  reason, 
drawn .  from  the  number,  in  the  very  name  of  Pentecost 
(Treyrjj/coo-r//)  which  means  fifty?  And  this  all  through  the 
Mosaic  economy,  under  the  law,  the  number  of  the  jubilee, 
which  was  the  time  of  forgiving  of  debts,  and  restoring  men 
to  their  first  estate,  it  harmonizes  with  the  proclaiming  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  presently  done  here  in  the  thirty-eighth 
verse  of  this  chapter,  which  is  an  act  of  God's  most  gracious 
general  free  pardon  of  all  the  sins  of  all  the  sinners  in  the 

world. 

4.  And  Cyril  (of  Jerusalem)  giveth  a  fourth  reason.     The 

day  falleth  also  fittingly  for  our  restitution.  And  so  in  his 
catechetical    lectures,  St.  Cyril    applies  excellently  well    the 


'  Isa.  ii.  3.  ^  James  ii.  8. 

'  St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Horn.  iv.      {Library 
of  the  Fathers,  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

*  John  iv.  35.  5  Matt.  xiii.  38.  "  Acts  ii.  5. 

'  St.  Augustine,  Ep.  119. 
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30th  verse  of  the  104th  Psalm,  "  Thou  sendest  forth  Thy  Spirit, 
they  are  created,  and  Thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."  ^ 
Showing  that  there  was  first  an  emission  of  the  Spirit  into 
man  at  his  creation,  which  being  since  choked  by  sin  and 
come  to  nothing,  this  day  then  is  here  a  second  emission  of 
the  same  Spirit  into  man,  fully  to  restore  and  renew  him, 
and  in  him  the  whole  mass  of  creation.  On  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, then,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  Church,  lastly, 
because  therein  is  the  true  number  and  force  of  the  true 
jubilee. 

Now  the  text  says,  "  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come  ((Tviu.7r\r]pod(y9ai) ;  a  compound  of  the  same  word  as 
TrX{]p(x)fxa,  "  fulness  "  of  time,  so  used  by  St.  Paul.  The  re^dsed 
version  is  "  and  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come," 
and  in  the  marginal  reading  "  was  being  fulfilled."  The  Lord's 
day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  had  come — the  fiftieth  after  the 
resurrection  day  of  Christ — when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
to  the  Church.  The  word  "  Pentecost "  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  so  can  be  used  either  without  "  day  "  or  "  feast."  We 
are  therefore  carried  back  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
"  feast  of  weeks  or  harvest,"  as  contained  in  the  two  following 
passages,  "  And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of 
the  wave-offering,  seven  Sabbaths  shall  be  complete,"  ^  and 
again,  "  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  :  begin  to 
number  the  seven  weeks  from  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to 
put  the  sickle  to  the  corn.  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of 
weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  free-will 
offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee."  ^ 
From  these  passages  *  Baumgarten  says,  "  it  appears  that  seven 

'  St.  Cyril,  Cat.  ii.  ^  Levit.  xxiii.  15.  ^  Deut.  xvi.  9,  10. 

*  Acts  XX.  7.      "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week." 

"  It  appears  from  Gen.  ii,  3,  that  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified 
it,  and  then  ordained  that  every  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in  seven,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  ordinary  cares  and  business  of  the  world  and  more  immediately 
dedicated  to  religious  uses  and  the  service  of  God.  This  ordinance  which  from  the 
nature  of  its  origin  must  necessarily  be  binding  upon  all  mankind,  was  repeated  as 
one  of  the  ten  commandments  given  on  Sinai,  which  our  Lord  expressly  declared  to 
be  of  perpetual  obligation.  (Matt,  v.)  The  strict  observance  of  the  seventh  day  or 
Sabbath  was  enforced  upon  the  Jewish  nation  by  peculiar  commands  adapted  to  the 
general  tenour  of  institutions  designed  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  declared  to  be  founded  in  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  people,  Deut.  v.  15. 
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times  seven,  or  seven  weeks,  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover — the  day  on  which  the  first-fruits 
were  offered — then  the  following  or  fiftieth  day  (Trtvrijicoa-r//) 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  feast."  [It  was  called  the  feast  of  weeks, 
the  feast  of  harvest,  or  of  first-fruits.]  "  With  every  new  year, 
therefore,  this  period  was  given,  and  the  actual  flux  of  this  time 
filled  up  this  period.  So  then,  according  to  this,  the  expression, 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  primarily  the  verbal  formula,  for  the 
period  which  is  filled  up  in  each  year  by  the  actual  arrival  of 
the  day.  The  day  in  and  by  itself,  is  not,  as  Meyer  thinks,  the 
period,  which  is  full  so  long  as  the  day  lasts,  for  how  is  it 
possible  to  speak  already  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  day,  when  the 
third  hour  of  that  day  was  alone  mentioned  ?  (v.  1 5,  the  third 
hour  was  the  first  prayer  hour.)  Since,  then,  this  peculiarity  in 
the  chronological  statement  refers  us  back  to  the  Paschal  feast, 

These  positive  injunctions,  designed  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  which  was  a  "shadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  ii.  17),  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  and  ceased  to  be  binding  on  them  when  the  Jewish  law  was 
abrogated  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  having  risen 
from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  that  day  was  then  appointed  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  original  institution  at 
creation,  to  commemorate  the  emancipation  of  all  mankind  from  the  power  of  sin 
and  death.  The  sacred  writers  do  not  mention  that  the  apostles  received  any 
express  direction  to  make  this  change  of  the  day  which  had  been  so  long  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  God  ;  but  as  we  know  that  they  acted  by  inspiration  on  all 
occasions  when  religious  doctrines  or  duties  were  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  their  authority  on  this  point,  and  indeed  this  change  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  them  when  they  were 
assembled  together  (John  xx.  19),  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  both  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  more  strikingly  calculated 
to  prove  the  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of  devoting  the  seventh  day,  or  one 
day  in  seven,  as  "  holy  unto  the  Lord,"  and  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  ritual  by 
the  establishment  of  Christianity." — Bishop  Tomline. 

"  It  was  evidently  set  apart  as  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  "  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  by  example  rather  than  by 
express  precept. " — Scott. 

' '  The  change  from  seventh  to  first  day  appears  to  have  been  gradually  and 
silently  introduced." — Scott. 

' '  We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  first  Christians  were  accustomed  to  keep 
holy  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  appointed  for  religious  worship  ;  for  the 
words  are,  when  the  disciples  came  together,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  custom, 
not  as  if  they  met  on  any  extraordinary  occasion." — Dr.  Whitby. 

"So  early  was  this  day  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  religion;  so  early  vi'as  the 
practice  of  joining  with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  His  word,  as 
means  co-operating  to  the  same  general  end,  the  edification  of  those  who  were 
already  Christians,  '  to  break  bread,'  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  or  the  Lord's 
supper." — Dr.  H.  Stebbing. 

"  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  times  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Communion  on  the  Lord's  day." — Dr.  Whitby. 
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we  must  from  the  very  beginning,  keep  constantly  in  view 
the  connection  between  the  following  event,  and  the  feast  of 
Passover. 

To  the  disciples  the  last  Passover  had  become  for  ever 
memorable  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord.  On 
the  day  after  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain,  Jesus,  who  from 
the  very  first  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  as  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  ^  had  died  a  bloody  death,  and  on  the  very  day  after 
that,  on  the  which  the  first-fruits  had  been  offered,  Jesus,  who, 
a  little  before,  had  spoken  of  Himself  as  a  grain  of  corn  ^  had 
arisen  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  had  himself  told 
them  that  the  great  conversion  would  take  place  (ou  iura 
TToXXa^  Tcivrcig  lyiipaq,  i.  1 8),  "  not  many  days  hence."  Thereby 
He  had  intimated  that  the  current  days  were  to  be  counted, 
and  thereby  also  He  referred  to  that  reckoning  of  this  interval 
which  the  law  had  established,  and  which  was  observed  by 
the  Jews  with  especial  solemnity.  We  have,  moreover,  seen 
by  the  remarkable  fate  of  Judas,  the  disciples  had  been  already 
led  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  outward  inheritance  and 
possession  of  the  land  which,  after  every  harvest,  was  appro- 
priated anew  among  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  spiritual 
blessing  and  inheritance,  which  had  been  promised  them  as 
the  new  Israel.  It  was  therefore  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  disciples  should  wait,  with  great  excitement,  for  the 
arrival  of  that  sacred  epoch,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  and 
calculated  from  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  more  so,  as  in 
this  year  the  day  of  Pentecost  coincided  zuith  the  Sabbath,"  i.e. 
part  of  the  last  and  first  days  of  the  week  (Jewish  mode  of 
reckoning).^ 

To  sum  up  then.  The  original  Pentecost  was  instituted 
by  God,  as  a  memorial  of  His  giving  the  law  to  Moses,  and 
declaring  the  chosen  people  to  be  "a  peculiar  treasure,  a 
kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation."  *  But  the  prominent 
character  of  the  day  was  that  of  a  solemn  harvest  festival. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  Passover  Sabbath,  fifty  days  before, 
the  first  cut  sheaf  of  corn  was  offered  to  God,  and  waved 
before  the  altar,  with  a  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  the 
harvest  then  commenced.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two 
loaves  of  the  first  bread  made  from  the  new  corn  were  offered 

'  John  i.  36.  *  John  xii.  24. 

*  Baumgarten's  Apostolic  History,  vol.  i.  p.  37.  ''  Exod.  xix.  5,  6. 
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(with  appointed  burnt  offerings),  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
harvest  now  ended.  ^  Now,  either  of  these  objects  of  the 
festival  has  a  significant  and  typical  application.  It  was 
this  day — this  first  day  of  the  week — that  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  that  He  might  sanctify  a  new  Israel,  that  they, 
too,  might  be  a  chosen  generation,  a  ro3^al  priesthood,  a 
peculiar  people,"  ^  and  this  separation  of  this  new  Israel  from 
the  world  began  to  be  made  when  three  thousand  (by  baptism) 
were  added  to  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  this 
day  also  the  "  corn  of  wheat "  (which  had  fallen  into  the 
ground  and  died  on  the  day  of  Passover,  and  had  sprung 
up  a  new  and  perpetual  sacrifice  to  God  on  Easter-day)  sent 
forth  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  those  three  thousand  the  "one 
bread,"  ^  of  the  Lord's  mystical  Body,  a  first-fruits  offering  ■* 
to  God  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  purchased  by  His  most 
precious  blood. 

Now,  when  they  were  all — the  eleven  Apostles,  the  hundred 
and  twenty  mentioned  in  verse  15,  and  all  the  believers  in 
Christ  there  congregated  at  the  time  of  the  feast — with  one 
accord  in  one  place,  implying  that  their  purpose  as  well  as  their 
locality  was  the  same,  a  double  unity,  a  unity  of  mind  and 
a  unity  of  place,  in  the  same  attitude  of  expectation,  "while 
the  fifty  days  were  being  fulfilled,"  the  concrete  embodiment 
of  "  unanimity  and  longanimity,"  "  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (according 
to  the  proper  preface  in  the  Communion  for  Whitsunday), 
"  came  down  as  at  this  time  from  heaven  with  a  sudden  great 
sound,  as  it  had  been  a  mighty  wind,  in  the  likeness  of  fiery 
tongues,  lighting  upon  the  Apostles  to  teach  them,  and  to 

*  The  feast  lasted  only  one  day,  which  had  a  sabbatical  character  (Lev.  xxiii. 
21  ;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  The  distinguishing  feature  in  this  festival,  was  the  offering 
of  two  leavened  loaves  of  wheaten  flour  made  from  the  firstfruits,  together  with 
certain  bleeding  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxiii.  17). — Y^yxxiz^  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  376. 

*  I  Pet.  ii.  9.  ^  I  Cor.  x.  17. 

*  In  any  case,  these  two  wave-loaves  of  Pentecost  are  most  closely  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  wave-sheaf  of  Easter,  and  bear  the  same  relation 
to  it  which  the  close  of  harvest  bears  to  its  commencement.  Hence  the  first- 
fruits  were  presented  at  Easter,  in  the  form  in  which  the  law  had  produced  them, 
without  any  preparation  on  the  part  of  man,  viz.  as  a  bundle  of  ears,  and  as  the 
barley  was  the  first  to  ripen,  and  the  barley  harvest  was  the  first  to  be  taken  in 
hand,  of  barley  ears  ;  and  at  Pentecost  in  the  completest  form  of  human  prepara- 
tion and  human  food.  viz.  as  leavened  bread,  and  as  the  wheat  ripened  and  was 
harvested  last,  as  bread  made  of  wheaten  ilour. — Kurtz'  Sacrificial  Worship  of 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  378. 
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lead  them  to  all  truth  ;  giving  them  both  the  gift  of  divers 
languages,  and  also  boldness,  with  fervent  zeal  constantly  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations."  Thus,  on  Pentecost,  the 
Christian  Church  was  founded.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  on  the  College  of  Apostles.  The 
Lord's  day,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  became  also 
consecrated,  or  set  apart  as  the  day  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  thus  the  day  of  rest  became  co-related  with  the  creation 
of  God  the  Father,  the  redemption,  or  new  creation,  of  God 
the  Son,  and  the  sanctification  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, — the 
Triune  Jehovah,  Who,  in  the  three  persons  of  Father,  Word 
and  Spirit,  had  been  associated  in  the  original  creation's 
work.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  did  "unhinge"  the  old 
Sabbath,  and  transferred  it  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (Sabbath),  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  same 
day,  clinched  that  "  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place."  The  first 
day  of  the  week  became,  therefore,  the  Lord's  day,  not  only 
that  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  but  that  of  the 
descending  Spirit,  the  day  of  the  Lord  Christ,  and  the  day 
of  "  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life,"  who  came  down  to  fill  the 
Church  of  God,  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Holy  Ghost,  there- 
fore, put  an  especial  honour  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  He 
fulfilled  it  with  His  benediction,  He  blessed  it,  and  sanctified 
it,  set  it  apart,  made  it  meet  for  the  objects  of  its  institution, 
and  the  first  day  became  consecrated  to  the  future  and 
fortunes  of  the  nascent  Church — the  new  Apostolical  organi- 
zation. We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  after  this  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  accepted  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  as 
its  day  of  rest  and  worship,  for  holy  convocation  and  spiritual 
culture. 

n.  Nor  are  we  left  long  in  doubt  what  the  practice  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  was,  with  regard  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  Turning  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  to  the 
twentieth,  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  which  is  the  next  passage 
under  consideration,  we  pass  as  to  time  from  the  year  A.D.  33 
to  A.D.  60,  and  with  regard  to  locality,  from  Jerusalem,  the 
metropolitan  Church,  to  Troas,  a  seaport  town,  where  already 
had  been  established  a  Christian  Church,  in  the  extreme 
north-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  European  coast, 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  cradle  of  Christianity. 
"  Here  is,  we  find,  the  same  custom,"  says  Paley,  "  of  meeting 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  a  Christian  Church  at  a 
great  distance  from  Jerusalem."  St.  Luke  writes,  "  And  we 
came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  we  abode  seven 
days,  and  upon  tJie  first  day  of  the  week  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  ^  "  The 
manner  in  which  the  historian,"  Paley  goes  on  to  say, 
"  mentions  the  disciples  coming  together  to  break  bread  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  shows,  I  think,  that  by  this  time  the 
practice  was  familiar  and  established."  Now,  this  event 
happened,  as  we  have  seen,  many  years  after  the  occurrence 
at  Pentecost,  and  far  away  from  that  real  "  centre  of  unity," 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  which  points  to  the  fact,  that 
Christianity  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  settled  form.  But 
this  is  quite  evident,  that  during  those  thirty  years  two 
customs  had  laid  their  firm  hold  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
viz.  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  or  the  Eucharist, 
the  Lord's  day  being  the  Church's  day  for  holy  communion 
or  the  "  day  of  bread,"  when  believers  met  in  their  houses  of 
prayer  (Bethlehem  means  the  house  of  bread).  And  these 
customs  were  universal  (semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus),  and 
that  at  that  seaport  where  Paul  saw  the  vision  of  the  man 
of  Macedonia  from  the  opposite  coast,  no  less  than  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  Jewry,  "  the  disciples  continued  stedfastly 
in  the  Apostles'  teaching "  (including  the  day  of  rest  and 
worship)  "  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
prayers."  ^  The  "  first  day  of  the  week  "  was  evidently  their 
usual  day  of  meeting  for  the  religious  purposes  of  "  breaking 
bread "  and  of  receiving  instruction,  if  there  was  any  one 
present  to  instruct  them.     "  The  matter-of-course  way,"  says 

'  "These  words,"  say  Patrick,  Lowth  and  Whitby,  "seem  fairly  to  evince 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  first  Christians,  and  of  the  Apostles,  to  keep  the 
Lord's  day  holy,  or  as  a  day  appointed  for  religious  worship,"  and  observes  that 
they  then  meet  together  "to  break  bread,"  which  phrase  doth  signify  the  sacred 
actions  performed  in  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament,  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  Christians  to  receive  in  all  their  Church  assemblies  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  thus  writes  : 
"  On  Sunday  all  the  Christians  in  the  city  or  country  meet  together,  because  that 
is  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  then  we  have  read  unto  us  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  ;  this  done,  the  president  makes  an  oration  to  the 
assembly,  to  exhort  them  to  imitate  and  do  the  things  they  heard  ;  then  we  all 
join  in  prayer,  and  after  that  we  celebrate  the  sacrament,  and  they  that  are  willing 
and  TskAo.  give  alms,"  etc. 

^  Acts  ii.  42. 
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Dr.  Hessey,  "  in  which  these  circumstances  are  introduced, 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  were  points  already  established. 
There  is  no  need  to  complicate  the  argument  by  reference 
to  the  ayairm  or  "  love  feasts,"  which  were  quickly  abused, 
and  disused  accordingly,  although  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  term  "  breaking  of  bread,"  included  both  the  Holy 
Communion  and  Agapse,  which  at  first  were  invariably  con- 
nected." 1 

"  The  principal  and  most  noted,"  says  the  learned 
Bingham,  "  among  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  festivals  was 
always  that  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  observed  with  great 
veneration  in  the  ancient  Church  from  the  very  time  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Apostles  themselves  are  often  said  to  meet 
on  this  day  for  divine  service,  being  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection."  He  then  quotes  the  three  passages  under 
consideration.^  "  And  St.  John,"  he  proceeds,  "  expressly 
styles  it  the  Lord's  day,  which  cannot  mean  the  Jewish,  for 
then  he  would  have  called  it  so  ;  nor  any  other  name  of  the 
week,  for  that  had  been  ambiguous  ;  but  the  day  on  which 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  on  which  the  Apostles  were  used 
to  meet  to  celebrate  divine  service,  on  which  Paul  had  ordered 
collections  to  be  made,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church.  Seeing  then  he  speaks  of  this  as  a  day 
well  known  and  used  in  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  it  was  distinguished  by  this  name  from  the  received 
use  and  custom  of  the  Church.  For,  otherwise,  how  could 
Christians  have  understood  what  St.  John  intended  to  signify 
by  this  name,  if  he  had  designed  to  denote  any  other  day 
by  it." 

Commenting  on  this  episode  at  Troas  "  on  the  first  ^  day  of 
the  week,"  Professor  Lange  observes,  "  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  which  is  peculiar  both  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  fjna  stands  for  Tcpujrr].  The  first  among  the 
days  of  the  week  was  our  Sunday.     This  is  the  first  trace  of 

*  Tertullian,  ch.  39,  describes  an  ayairi)  and  its  surroundings  very  beautifully. 
"Nihil  vilitatis,  nihil  immodestiae  admittit.  Non  prius  discumbitur,  quam  oratio 
ad  Deum  pra?gustetur.  Editur  quantum  esurientes  cupiunt  ;  bibitur,  quantum 
pudicis  est  utile.  Ita  saturantur  ul  qui  meninerint  etiara  per  noctem  adorandum 
Deum  sibi  esse.  Ita  fabiilaiifiir  ttt  qui  sciaut  Dominum  audire."  St.  Chrysostom 
also  gives  an  account  of  it  and  of  its  origin.  Also  see  Bingham,  bk.  viii.  ch.  x, 
Bunsen,  Stanley,  and  Neander's  Chiinh  History. 

*  Acts  XX.  7  ;   I  Cor.  xvi.  2  ;  Rev.  i.  10. 

^  ^m^\7i.m:%  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  1125. 
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the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  disputed  that  this  assembly  of  Christians 
met  for  the  breaking  of  bread — i.e.  for  a  sacred  and  rehgious 
enjoyment  of  bread,  for  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  word  of 
God — might  happen  accidentally  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
because  Paul  was  to  depart  on  the  morrow  (Meyer).  But 
according  to  this  view,  it  is  not  explained  why  Luke  expressly 
names  this  day.  This  evidently  indicates,  that  this  day  of  the 
week  was  a  holy  day,  which  was  usually  solemnized  with 
religious  meetings.  And  with  this  the  circumstance  strikingly 
agrees,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  first  mentioned  in 
a  congregation  of  Gentile  Christians,  since  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  this  custom  would  be  introduced  earlier  and  more 
easily  among  Gentile  Christian  than  among  Jewish  Christian 
congregations."  ^ 

And  to  this  agrees  Bengel :  "  As  now  at  that  time  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  on  the  Lord's  day.  Therefore  it  is 
credible  that  by  the  '  breaking  of  bread  '  is  here  denoted  a  feast 
of  the  disciples  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  specially 
when  there  was  such  a  solemn  farewell."  ^ 

Our  next  authority  is  Professor  Baumgarten  :  "  In  my 
opinion,"  he  says,  "  we  have  here  a  perfectly  trustworthy  trace 
of  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  Christian  Church,  from 
which  alone  it  must  be  considered  probable,  that  we  can  trace 
this  observance  up  to  the  very  earliest  times  of  the  Church. 
Now  Neander  very  justly  remarks  that  we  must  consider  this 
festival  as  originating  with  the  Gentile  Christians,  since  the 
Churches  of  the  Jewish  Christians  would  naturally  adhere 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  And  this  obsei-vance  of 
Sunday  as  a  festival,  is  indeed  a  very  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Gentile  Churches.  .  .  .  Now  in  this  circumstance  that  the 
Gentile  Church  had  conscientiously  freed  itself  from  the 
obligation  of  the  law  concerning  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  it 
showed  its  living  faith  in  Jesus,  who  had  proclaimed  Himself 
to  be  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.^  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
was  shown  also  that  communities  no  more  than  individuals  are 

'  Lange's  Commentary  on  Acts  of  Apostles,  vol.  ii.  253  (Clark's  Foreign 
Theological  Library). 

^  Bengelii  Gnomon,  499,  "ut  jam  turn  solebant,  die  Domhiico,  Itaqiie  credibile 
est  pactionem  panis  hie  denotari  convivium  discipulorum  cum  eucharistia  con- 
junctum,  prresutum  quum  esset  tarn  solemus  veledictio." 

•  Mark  ii.  28. 

Z 
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exempted  from  the  observance  of  times  on  account  of  the 
deliverance  effected  for  them  by  Christ  ;  and,  accordingly, 
even  for  the  new  life  an  ordinance  of  times  was  necessary. 
Now,  since  the  Gentile  Churches  subjected  themselves  to  the 
legal  ordinance,  and  kept  holy  every  seventh  day  according 
to  the  prescribed  order,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  regulation  of  their  ordinances.  Conse- 
quently, in  this  transference  of  the  festival  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  there  is,  even  as  Athanasius  describes 
it,  in  the  Sunday  festival  discernible  the  element  of  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Churches  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  their  willingness  to  regulate 
their  ordinance  in  deference  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  Since,  then,  the  festival  of  Sunday 
in  all  essential  points  determined  in  these  Churches  their 
festivals,  and  moreover  regulated  their  whole  system  of 
Church  times  and  seasons,  so  this  regulation,  which  we  here 
meet  with  for  the  first  time,  is  of  the  very  highest  importance." 
And  again,  "  So  much  the  more  important  and  significant, 
therefore,  must  the  heirloom  of  the  Apostolic  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ^  appear  to  us,  since  we  possess  therein  a  fixed 
principle  for  the  normal  settlement  of  so  many  anomalous 
observances  which  have  sprung  up." 

So  much  and  more  to  the  same  purport  about  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  And  he  thus  speaks  of  the  breaking  of  bread  : 
"  Now  the  Sunday  here  spoken  of  had  been  consecrated  at 
Troas  for  a  solemn  assembly,  in  which  'bread  was  to  be 
broken.'  This  is  the  first  time  since  the  description  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  42,  46)  that  in  the  course  of  our 
history  we  have  met  with  this  expression  and  this  custom.  And 
for  this  very  reason  :  the  very  first  reflection  that  this  mention 
of  it  suggests,  is  the  fact  that  although  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  far  wilderness  of  heathendom,  we  have  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  the  same  form  and  mode  of  expres- 
sion of  the  glorious  and  marvellous  life  of  the  Spirit  as  we 
noticed  in  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Jerusalem  immediately  after 
its  rise  and  foundation  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  we  realize 
to  our  minds  still  more  thoroughly  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  custom  of  breaking  bread  as  adopted  by  the  Church  at 

^  Baumgarlen's  Apostolic  History,  vol.  ii.  328. 
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Jerusalem,  this  parallel  acquires  a  still  higher  significance. 
By  this  solemn  breaking  of  bread  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
represents  itself  as  a  family  and  household,  meeting  together 
at  the  same  table  ;  and  this  custom  was  founded  consequently 
on  the  lively  consciousness  and  enduring  impression  of  the 
new  life,  in  which  all  believers  had  been  created  by  one  and 
the  same  Spirit  of  God,  and  thereby  had  been  formed  into  one 
family  and  one  brotherhood  (vol.  i.  p.  79).  We  must  conse- 
quently see  in  this  breaking  of  bread  at  Troas,  a  proof  that 
even  here  in  the  Gentile  city,  the  same  Divine  Spirit  had 
created  the  same  new  life,  which  took  man  out  of  his  natural 
state  of  division  and  strife,  and  placed  him  in  a  new  living  and 
actual  brotherhood."  ^ 

We  are  tempted  to  make  one  more  quotation  on  account 
of  its  great  beauty  and  significant  importance.  "  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  course  of  our  history,"  continues  the  Professor, 
"  do  Barbarians  and  Greeks,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  Jews 
and  Heathens,  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  and  are  united  in 
the  spirit  of  communion  and  harmony.  We  have,  moreover, 
in  this  breaking  of  bread,  found  an  important  allusion  to  the 
communion  with  the  Lord,  and  the  sacramental  realization  of 
this  communion.  We  have  no  ground  for  looking  at  the 
matter  here  at  Troas  and  at  Jerusalem  in  a  different  light, 
since  from  i  Cor.  xi.  we  clearly  see  that  even  in  the  Gentile 
Church,  the  communion  meal  was  usually  associated  with  the 
Holy  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly,  from  this  notice  of 
the  bread-breaking,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  Gentile  com- 
munity in  Troas,  together  with  St.  Paul  and  the  companions 
of  his  journey,  were  placed  in  immediate  communion  with  the 
Lord,  and  that  this  representation  must  produce  in  us  the 
conviction  of  an  actual  accomplishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Gentile  world."  ^ 

Olshausen  makes  some  startling  remarks  about  the  episode 
of  Eutychus  and  St.  Paul's  miracle,  but  says,  "  it  is  interesting 
first  because  it  presents  an  example  of  meeting  by  night,  and 
because  it  shows  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  existed  as  early 
as  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  which  is  also  proved  by  i  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
The  connection  plainly  leads  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  Apostle 
wished  to  observe  Sunday  with  the  Church,  and  to  celebrate 

'   Baumgarten's  Apostolic  History.,  vol.  ii.  329. 

^  Apostolic  History,  vol.  ii.  331.     (Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library.) 
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the  Lord's  Supper,  as  also  the  Agapae  with  them,  before  he 
left  Troas.  The  most  natural  supposition  is,  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Church,  believers  distmguished  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  celebrated  it  with  solemn 
meetings.  Thus  the  observance  of  this  day  spread  equally 
among  Christians,  both  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  extraction.^ 

The  last  authority  we  wish  to  bring  forward  is  Dean 
Alford,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  some  of  our  conclusions.  Commenting  on  this  passage 
(ep  r^  Ilia  Tcjv  (Ta/3/3arwv)  ^  he  says,  "  We  have  here  an  intima- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  practice  which  seems  to  have 
begun  immediately  after  the  resurrection  ^  on  the  assembling 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  religious  purposes.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  proof  of  all,  that  this  day  was  thus  observed,  may 
be  found  in  the  early  ^  and  at  length  general  prevalence  in 
the  Gentile  iv  or  Id  of  the  Jewish  seven-day  period,  as  a  division 
of  time — which  was  entirely  foreign  to  Gentile  habits.  It  can 
only  be  introduced  as  following  on  the  practice  of  especial 
honour  paid  to  this  day."  ^ 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  long  over  this  passage  on 
account  of  its  extreme  importance  as  illustrating  the  Lord's 
day,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Apostolic  Church  observed 
the  day.  The  episode  at  Troas  is  the  first  record  we  have  of 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  after  the  instances  which 
occurred  at  Jerusalem  :  it  took  place  many  years  after,  nearly 
thirty :  it  happened  a  long  distance  from  the  great  metropolitical 
centre,  even  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor  opposite  the 
European  coast,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  Roman  colony.  Is 
it  difficult  to  bridge  over  the  interval  both  as  to  space  and 
time,  and  to  assume  that  in  every  part  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
of  those  days,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  two  customs  had  made 
their  way  and  become  firmly  rooted  and  established,  viz.  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  or  Christian  Sabbath  ^  on  the 

*  Olshausen  on  Acts,  vol.  iv.  468. 

^  "  T^  Tov  y]Kiiv  Xe'yojj.lvri  rifx^pa  TrdvToov  Karh  irSKeis  i]  aypovs  fxefSvTUP  iir\  rh  avrh 
ffvviAevaris  ylyverai." — ^Justin  Martyr,  Aj>o/   ii.  pp.  22-8. 

'  See  John  xx.  26.  *  See  i  Cor.  xvi.  2. 

*  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  ii.  p.  206. 

^  "It  was  then,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "the  season  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost.  See  how  everything  was  subordinate  to  the  preaching.  It  was  also, 
it  says',  the  Lord's  day.  Not  even  during  night  time  was  he  silent,  nay,  he  dis- 
coursed the  rather  then  because  of  the  stillness.  Mark  how  he  made  a  long  dis- 
course, and  beyond  the  supper  itself."    (Homily  xliii.,  on  Acts  of  Apostles).     The 
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first  day  of  the  week,  transferred  gradually  in  the  case  of  the 
Jewish,  and  boldly  and  from  the  very  first  in  the  case  of  the 
Gentile,  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  Sabbaths  (week)  Iv 
rr;  \xia.,  i.e.  vrpwry  twi*  o-a/3/3arwi',  and  its  co-relation  with 
the  "  breaking  of  bread "  {Kkaaiq  tov  aprov)  ?  The  Lord's 
day  becomes  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  that  Sabbath  is 
Eucharistic.  The  Lord's  day  (KvpiaKr]  as  it  was  called  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  even  without  y]fihpa)  is  the  day  of  bread  kut 
t^6x>iVy  and  when  believers  met  together  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  in  the  early  morning,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  We  pass  over  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  distance 
from  Troas  to  Corinth  is  not  so  far  as  that  from  Jerusalem  to 
Troas,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  farther  away  again  from  the 
ecclesiastical  "  centre  of  unity  "  through  Macedonia.  Thessalia, 
and  Achaia,  beyond  Athens  itself^  Corinth  is  a  well-known 
place,  near  the  isthmus,  close  by  the  spot  where  the  famous 
contests  took  place.  The  date  is  about  the  same,  A.D.  60,  and 
the  young  Apostolic  Church  there  was  so  celebrated  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  two  epistles  to  it.  The  Corinth  too  in  which  St. 
Paul  preached,  was  the  re-erected  city  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
had  been  re-colonized  from  Rome.  It  was  therefore  Roman, 
not  Grecian — democratic  not  aristocratic.  The  population 
was  commercial.    This  was  necessitated  by  the  site  of  Corinth. 

note  of  the  Oxford  translator  is  "  Ilei/TijKoo-Ti^,  meaning  the  whole  of  the  seven 
weeks.  The  scope  of  the  remark  is — Being  met  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  which  followed  the  sermon,  and  the  discourse  being  lengthened  out 
until  midnight,  and  they  were  fasting  all  that  time  (for  the  Eucharist  was  taken 
fasting,  see  Horn,  xxvii.  in  I  Cor.  p.  248,  c.)  so  that  though  it-was  during  the 
weeks  after  Easter,  when  there  was  no  fast,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Lord's  day 
moreover,  here  was  a  fast  protracted  till  midnight." — Library  of  the  Fathers. 
Cor.  vol.  ii.  p.  582. 

*  "  This  characteristic  feature  (universality)  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  mountain  recesses,  in  rural 
hamlets,  in  hoary  cathedrals,  and  humble  chapels,  in  ships  far  off  on  the  sea,  in 
the  distant  wilderness  settlement,  amidst  the  most  civilized  nations  and  amongst 
the  rudest  barbarians,  wherever  the  Christian  community  exists,  there,  as  a  rule,  is 
found  Christian  worship.  From  the  snows  of  Labrador  on  the  north,  to  the  Coral 
Islands  in  the  south,  from  the  plains  of  India  in  the  east,  across  Africa,  Europe, 
and  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  far  west,  when  the  sun  ushers  in  this  day 
of  the  Lord,  it  ushers  in  a  day  of  worship  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 
On  this  day  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian  ministers  read  from  the  Bible,  and  offer 
up  prayer  in  the  midst  of  millions  who  gather  round  them,  or  listen  to  their  words, 
or  joining  in  their  devotions,  while  angels  bear  the  mighty  hallelujah  chorus  of 
praise  rising  from  the  earth  to  the  throne  of  God." — The  Church  and  the  Sabbath^ 
Dr.  Macleod. 
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The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  northern  and 
southern  Greece,  had  two  ports,  Cenchrese  on  the  east,  and 
Lechoeum  on  the  west,  and  Corinth  between  either  seaboard. 
Thus  all  merchandise  from  north  to  south  necessarily  passed 
there,  and  all  commerce,  from  east  to  west,  flowed  through  it 
also,  for  the  other  way  round  the  Capes  Malea  and  Toenarum 
(Matapan)  was  both  longer  and  more  dangerous  for  heavily 
laden  ships.  Hence  it  was  not  by  an  imperial  fiat,  but  by 
natural  circumstances,  Corinth  became  the  emporium  of  trade. 
Once  rebuilt,  the  tide  of  commerce,  which  had  been  forced 
in  another  direction,  surged  naturally  back  again,  and  streamed 
as  of  old,  across  the  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia.  And 
from  this  arose  another  feature  of  its  society.  Its  aristocracy 
was  one  not  of  birth,  but  of  wealth.  They  were  merchants 
not  manufacturers.  Now  "  the  danger  of  a  mere  trading  ex- 
istence is  that  it  leaves,"  says  Robertson,  "  the  soul  engaged 
not  in  producing,  but  in  removing  productions  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  it  buries  the  heart  in  the  task  of  money-getting  ; 
and  measuring  the  worthiness  of  manhood  and  of  all  things 
by  what  they  severally  are  worth  too  often  worship  mammon 
instead  of  God.  Such  men  were  the  rich  merchants  of 
Corinth."  i 

Now  it  was  to  a  Church  gathered  out  of  such  elements — a 
Roman  colony,  a  Greek  population,  democratic  in  its  tendency, 
and  mercantile,  in  this  trading  seaport  of  Corinth — the  next 
passage  under  consideration^  was  penned  by  its  founder, 
St.  Paul,  and  in  connection  with  fiscal  subjects.  "  Now  con- 
cerning the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to 
the  Churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  {Xojiai  collec- 
tions) when  I  come."  At  Troas  we  saw  the  first  day  of  the 
week  connected  with  the  breaking  of  bread  (or  Eucharist) ;  here 
at  Corinth,  and  Galatia  also,  it  is  correlated  with  the  offertory 
made  at  that  time.  "  Which  direction,"  says  Paley,  "  affords  a 
probable  proof  that  the  first  day  ^  of  the  week  was  already, 

*  Robertson's  Expository  Lectures  on  Corinthians,  p.  5. 

*  I  Cor.  xvi.  I,  2. 

^  Kara  fxiav  cra^^drwi'.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  So  we  read  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  rfj  /xia  rwv  (rafi^aroiv,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Matt. 
xxviii.  I  ;  in  Mark  that  "  the  Sabbath  being  over,  Mary  Magdalene  and  others  came 
early,  t^s  fiias  toiv  aafiPdztav  (xvi.  9),  and  found  Christ  risen  from  the  dead ;  "  and 
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among  the  Christians,  both  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  some  reh"gious  appHcation  or 
other."  ^  And  this  additional  feature  of  the  Lord's  day  is 
introduced  in  the  most  unstudied  manner.  "St.  Paul  seems 
here,"  Dr.  Hessey  says,  "  to  allude  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  one  already  known  for  the  celebration  of  religious  duties 
and  which  he  need  not  therefore  recommend  for  the  first  time." 
On  that  day  then,  he  says,  "  let  each  of  you  add  to  the  other 
duties  performed  on  it  the  duty  of  almsgiving."  And  although 
he  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  Xo-ym,  or  collection  of  alms, 
is  to  be  made  in  the  assembly  taking  place  on  that  day,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
Every  man  would  naturally  determine  -Kap  IoutC^,  by  himself, 
what  to  give,  and  give  fKaoroc  KaOobg  TTjOoyoijrat  r^  Kap^ia  as 
he  had  determined  in  his  heart.^  The  words  eKaarog  riQirtjj 
Oritravpi^wv,  let  each  lay  by  in  store,  would  thus  apply  to  his 
assigning  and  devoting  in  his  own  mind,  not  to  his  house,  as 
to  the  place  where  the  offering  was  and  should  be  made.  For 
if  it  were  made  anywhere  but  in  the  assembly,  St.  Paul's  wish 
would  be  frustrated,  and  the  Xoyia  from  each  of  the  houses 
would  have  to  take  place  on  its  arrival.  "  This  duty,"  he  adds, 
"  I  have  already  enjoined  in  similar  terms  on  the  Galatians." 
(Afterwards  he  inculcates  it,  though  more  generally  on  the 

in  Luke,  that  "they  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day  according  to  the  commandment, 
and  they  came  to  the  sepulchre,  rrj  jxia  tS>v  o-a/SjSaTcoj/, "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(xxiv.  i).  And  so  John  xx.,  so  that  this  day  doth  certainly  import  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week  "  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  :  and  this  the  word 
ixia  usually  signifies  in  the  Septuagint  when  it  is  joined  to  days,  weeks,  and 
months,  as  the  evening  and  morning  were  7iij.4pafj.ia,  the  first  day.  "Observe," 
continue  Patrick,  Lowth  and  Whitby,  "that  from  the  beginning  the  Christians 
did  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  called  by  them  '  the  Lord's  day, '  to 
perform  their  religious  worship,"  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  preach,  and  celebrate 
the  Lord's  supper.  "  This  being  the  Lord's  day  we  keep  it  holy,"  saith  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth.  And  again,  "observe  that  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  apostle  should  limit  the  collection  of  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  but  that  this  day  was  appointed  for  the  worship  of  our 
Lord,  and  so  more  fit  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  concerned  His 
distressed  members  in  those  times  :  for  as  the  works  of  charity  and  mercy  are 
proper  duties  of  this  day,  so  doth  the  day  contain  a  special  motive  in  it  to  enlarge 
their  charity,  as  being  the  day  in  which  they  were  '  begotten  to  a  lively  hope 
through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  of  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible'  (i  Pet.  i.  3),  and  in  which  they  constantly  participated  of  His  precious 
body  and  blood,  and  therefore  having  received  spiritual  things  so  plentifully  from 
Christ,  must  be  more  ready  to  impart  somewhat  of  their  temporals  to  His  needy 
servants." — Vol.  iv.  p.  665. 

'  Moral  Philosophy,  iv.  7.  *  2  Cor.  ix,  7. 
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Romans,  enforcing  it  by  the  example  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Achoeans).  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Do  you  sanctify 
your  gifts,  by  offering  them  on  the  day  which  you  aheady 
reverence."  ^ 

We  have  now  advanced  one  step  further  in  the  argument. 
Referring  to  the'  cases  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  we  find  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  not  only  the  Lord's  day  established,  but  on 
that  day  a  weekly  "  breaking  bread,"  and  likewise  the  weekly 
"  offertory."  This  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Kara 
fiiav  Tov  (7a/3/3urou,  the  word  being  used  in  the  singular  not 
plural,  by  a  Hebraism.  Here  there  is  no  mention  of  the  early 
Christians  assembling  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  which  we  had 
in  the  last  passage  considered  ;  ^  but  there  is  a  plain  indication 
that  the  day  was  already  considered  a  special  one,  and  one 
more  than  others  fitted  for  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty, 
such  as  a  collection  for  the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem.  "  These 
collections,"  Olshausen  observes,  "  may  be  considered  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  connection  with  the  mother  Church. 
Paul  therefore  recommends  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  collect 
without  inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  lay  by  something 
each  Sunday :  he  would  then  appoint  a  deputy  to  receive 
the  money,  which  should  either  be  transmitted  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  same  means,  or  if  necessary  he  would  accompany 
it  thither  himself :  ...  it  decidedly  proves  that  it  was  already 
the  practice  to  distinguish  the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
to  sanctify  the  day  by  the  exercise  of  benevolence."  ^ 

St.  Chrysostom  lays  great  stress  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving 
in  connection  with  the  Lord's  day.  "  Mark,"  says  he,  in  his 
43rd  homily,  "  how  he  (St.  Paul)  exhorts  them  even  from  the 
time  :  for  indeed  the  day  was  enough  to  lead  them  to  alms- 
giving." Wherefore,  "call  to  mind,"  saith  he,  "what  ye  attained 
to  on  this  day  :  how  all  the  unutterable  blessings,  and  that 
which  is  the  root  and  beginning  of  our  life,  took  place  on  this 
day.  But  not  in  this  regard  only  is  the  season  convenient  for  a 
zealous  benevolence,  but  also  because  it  hath  rest  and  immunity 
from  toils  :  the  soul,  when  released  from  labours  becoming 
readier  and  apter  to  show  mercy.  Moreover  the  communicat- 
ing also  on  that  day  in  mysteries  so  tremendous  and  immortal, 
instils  great  zealousness.      On  it  accordingly  '  let  each  one  of 

'  Dr.  Yiessty's  Barnpton  Lectures,  "  Sunday,"  p.  ^^.  ^  Acts  xx.  7. 

'  Olshausen  on  Corinthians,  p.  266. 
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you,'  not  merely  this  or  that  individual,  but  '  each  one  of  you' 
whether  poor  or  rich,  woman  or  man,  slave  or  free,  '  lay  up 
in  store  by  himself  "  ^  This  was  probably  paid  into  the  gazo- 
phylacia,  or  treasury,  the  church  having  such  as  well  as  the 
temple,  which  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage,  quoted  by  Harduin.  St.  Chrysostom  thus  continues: 
"  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  up  by  himself  in  store  whatsoever 
he  may  prosper  in."  Now  observe  how  he  (St.  Paul)  avoids 
being  burdensome.  He  said  not  "  so  much  "  or  "  so  much," 
but  whatsoever  he  may  have  prospered  in,  whether  much  or 
little.  Neither,  said  he,  "  what  any  one  may  have  gained," 
but  whatsoever  he  may  have  been  prospered  in,  signifying 
that  the  supply  is  of  God.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  his  not 
enjoining  them  to  deposit  all  at  once  he  makes  his  counsel 
easy  ;  since  the  gathering  by  little  and  little  hinders  all  per- 
ception of  the  burden  and  the  cost.  Here  you  see  too  the 
reason  for  his  not  enjoining  them  to  produce  it  immediately, 
but  giving  them  a  long  day,  whereof  adding  the  cause,  he 
s,d\\h,that  there  be  no  gatlie rings  zvhen  I  conie^  which  means 
that  ye  may  not,  when  the  season  is  come  for  paying  in  con- 
tributions, just  then  be  compelled  to  collect  them.  And  this 
too  in  no  ordinary  degree  encouraged  them  again  :  the  ex- 
pectation of  Paul  being  sure  to  make  them  more  earnest. 

Speaking  of  the  principle  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  preach- 
ing from  these  words,  Mr.  Robertson  recommends  that  it 
should  be  systematic  in  manner.  It  was  to  be  on  the  first  ^ 
day  of  the  week,  he  says,  "  each  one  was  to  lay  by  in  store  as 
God  had  prospered  him."  That  is,  instead  of  waiting  for  one 
stirring  apostolic  appeal,  they  were  to  make  charity  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  Week  by  week  they  were  to  build  up  a  sum 
for  St.  Paul  to  send  to  Jerusalem.  This  contribution,  slowly 
and  systematically  gathered,  was  to  be  a  matter  of  principle 

*  St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  Corinthians  (xliii.),  part  ii.  p.  608.  Oxford 
translation. 

*  Ibid. 

'  /caret  jxiav  in  una.  Dies  dominicus  jam  turn  singulari  ratione  observatus. 
Sabbato,  una  erant  Judsei  et  Christiani  ;  postridie,  hi  res  sibi  proprias  agebant. 
Sabbatiim  synecdochice  hebdomas.  Plerumque  dicitur  ^  ,uia  <sa^^6.Twv,  una,  prima 
sabbatorum :  sed  hie  non  additur  articulus,  ut  Kara  retineat  vim  distributivam. 
Consilium  facile,  semel,  non  tam  multum  datur.  Si  quis  singulis  diebus  dominicis 
aliquid  seorsum  posiiit,  plus  collectum  fuit,  quam  quis  semel  dedisset.  "  eKaaros 
quisque  etiam  non  ditissimi.  TiOerajponat,  in  concione." — Bengelii  Gnomon,  in  loc, 
p.  674. 
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and  not  of  impulse.  It  Is  possible  one  burning  speech  of  St. 
Paul's  might  have  elicited  a  larger  sum.  But  St.  Paul  pre- 
ferred the  effects  of  steady  perseverance  to  those  of  vehement 
emotion."  ^ 

If,  therefore,  the  breaking  of  bread  is  connected  with  the 
Lord's  day  at  Troas,  we  find  at  the  same  time  far  away  in 
Corinth,  and  Galatia,  though  divided  by  the  sea  and  lying 
some  distance  from  Corinth,  the  same  custom  obtaining,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  practised  weekly  almsgiving  the 
same  day,  for  which  the  Apostle  gives  admirable  instruction 
both  as  to  manner  and  measure  in  the  application  of  its 
principle.  We  thus  learn  that  already  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  mode  of  celebrating  the  Sabbath  was  observed  as  in 
modern  times — public  assemblies,  the  preaching  of  God's 
holy  Word,  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  with 
public  prayer  and  praise,  and  almsgiving — constituted  the 
Christian  worship.^  Thus  the  Lord's  day  was  generally 
acknowledged.  It  was  celebrated  by  Christians,  we  see,  before 
the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
books  of  it  as  already  established.  Indeed,  the  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  and  its  ordinances  began  first  upon  the  authority 
which  the  Apostles  received  from  Christ,  and  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the  Churches  were 
founded,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered.  And  thus 
also  the  Lord's  day  was  sanctified,  as  appears  in  the  casual 
references  made  in  the  history  and  epistles  of  their  founders. 
The  Apostolic  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pentecostal 
spirit,  honoured  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

4.  But  we  go  on.  At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  after 
an  interval  of  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  time  when  the 
above  passages  were  written,  the  fourth  passage  (in  our  text) 
to  be  considered,  was  uttered  by  the  beloved  Apostle — the  sole 
survivor  of  the  apostolic  college — in  his  extreme  old  age,  and 

*  Robertson's  Expository  Lectures,  Corinthians,  p.  302. 
*   "  To-day  on  weary  nations 

The  heavenly  manna  falls, 
To  holy  convocations 

The  silver  trumpet  calls. 
Where  Gospel-light  is  glowing 

With  pure  and  radiant  beams, 
And  living  water  flowing 

With  soul-refreshing  streams. 

Hymn  for  Sunday,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
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when  about  to  record  the  revelations  made  to  him  by  the 
Spirit.  This  brings  down  the  direct  scriptural  evidence  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  Banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos, 
where  he  wrote  his  apocalyptic  vision,  "  I  was  in  the  Sjiirit 
on  the  Lord's  day"  was  his  brief  and  pregnant  expression. 
This  was  about  A.D.  96.  Let  us  then  look  at  this  remarkable 
place  a  little  more  closely.  'Ey£i/o/^jjv  iv  Trviv/uaTi  ev  ry  Kvpiaic^ 
nfxipa.  Now  what  was  this  Lord's  day  ?  Could  it  have  been  the 
Sabbath  day  .''  But  if  so,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Apostle 
would  have  called  it  by  that  name,  which  v/as  not  obsolete  or 
even  obsolescent.  Could  it  have  been  Easter  day }  To  this 
we  must  reply  in  the  negative,  for  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers  universally  apply  the  term  (at  least  in  its 
unqualified  state)  as  we  now  apply  it,  to  Sunday  and  not 
to  Easter-day.  Could  it  have  been  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (77  ?7/ze|oa  tov  Kvpiov),  spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  v.  5, 
and  other  places?  But  surely  St.  John,  though  he  might  in 
spirit  see  the  day  of  judgment,  would  not  have  spoken  of  that 
day  as  the  time  of  dating  his  vision,  especially  as  he  mentions, 
in  connection  with  it,  the  place  from  whence  he  wrote, 
Patmos,  and  the  cause  which  brought  him  thither.  He  merely 
denotes  in  this  w^ay  the  time  when  the  revelation  was  made  to 
him,  by  the  mention  of  a  day,  the  appellation  of  which  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Christian  Churches.  It  is  no  new 
appellation,  or  he  would  not  thus  incidentally  have  introduced 
it.  A  new  name  would  have  created  surprise,  not  communi- 
cated information.  "  By  the  Lord's  day,"  as  Paley  observes, 
"  was  undoubtedly  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  we  find 
no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days  which  could  entitle  any 
other  to  that  appellation."  What  then  did  the  venerable  and 
beloved  Apostle  mean  by  the  Lord's  day  .-*  "  The  only 
possible  conclusion,"  says  Dr.  Hessey,  "  is,  that  ij  KvpiaKri  ripipa 
of  St.  John  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  already,  as  we  have 
seen,  marked  so  signally,  both  by  the  event  celebrated  on  it 
historically,  and  by  the  duties  performed  on  it  practically. 
This,  now,  being  far  removed  from  the  world  and  wrapt  up  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  His  own  day,  he  calls 
by  the  name  which  had  become  usual  in  the  Church,  to 
designate  its  divine  origin  and  institution — "the  Lord's  day." 
He  himself  was  engaged  on  it,  all  solitary  though  he  was,  in 
thoughts  and  exercises,  which  as  they  knit  him  to  his  absent 
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brethren,  so  they  johied  him  especially  "  to  the  general 
assembly  and  Church  of  the  firstborn  which  are  written  in 
Heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant."  ^ 

"  As  the  last  day  of  the  week,"  says  Bishop  Hackett,  "  when 
God  rested  from  His  works,  was  called  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
so  it  is  of  much  moment  to  the  point  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Lord's  day,  John 
was  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  meditating  on  holy  things,  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos.  Very  probable  that  there  was  no  solemn 
meeting  to  praise  God,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  among  those 
pagan  islanders,  otherwise  John  had  not  betaken  himself  to 
solitary  meditations.  But  see  how  he  was  recompensed 
(Nactus  est  Doctorem  ipsum  Deum,  quando  fortasse  deessent 
quos  ipse  doceret)  when  he  was  disconsolate ;  because  he 
wanted  auditors  to  teach,  God  preached  to  him  the  mysteries 
of  the  age  to  come.  But  to  enforce  the  text  forenamed  for 
an  argument.  We  have  but  two  things  in  the  New  Testament 
called  the  Lord's :  the  Sacrament  is  called  the  supper  of  the 
Lord  (i  Cor.  xi.  20),  and  this  day  of  Christian  assemblies  is 
called  the  Lord's  day  (the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Lord's  house 
are  good  phrases,  but  our  own,  not  the  Scripture's)  :  but  as  we 
keep  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  no  more,  but  instead  thereof  eat 
the  Lord's  supper,  so  neither  do  we  observe  the  Jews'  Sabbath 
any  more,  but  instead  thereof  keep  the  Lord's  Day,"  ^ 

When,  then,  St.  John  says,  I  was,  or  rather  "  decajne"  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  can  only  mean  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy  or  trance,  becoming  thereby 
receptive  of  the  vision  or  revelation  to  follow.  And  the 
Lord's  day  was  that  first  day  of  the  week  kept  by  the 
Apostolic  Church  as  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection.    And  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  day  by  this 

'  Hessey's  Bamjtton  Zecheres,  "  Sunday,"' p.  35. 

*  In  addition  to  the  interpi-etations  of  KvpiaK^j  ijfjLepa,  given  in  the  text,  the 
following  fancy  is  mentioned  in  a  work  entitled,  Effigiatio  veri  Sabbatismi, 
Anthore  Roberto  Loco  Eccle.  Exoniensis  Thesaurus,  Lond.  1605.  "  Sed  Domini 
usitate  in  Scripturis  is  dicitur  dies,  quo  divince  potentise  magnitude,  vel  in  ever- 
tendis  apparet  improbis,  vel  in  tuenda  elucet  bonorum  salute.  .  .  .  Dies  hie  a 
Joanne  Dominici  Diei  appellatione  insignitus  dicatur,  quod  in  eo  Deus  quam 
admiranda  pro  ecclesiee  erat  salute  facturus  declarabat." 

Bishop  Beveridge,  Thes.  Theol.  on  John  xx.  21,  says  well,  "  It  is  called  ^/te'pa 
Kupio/c);,  Rev.  i.  10,  as  ^it-m'ov  Kvpiaichv,  I  Cor.  xi.  20.  John  supposing  thereby 
the  day  to  be  well-known  at  the  time  of  his  writing. " 
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name.  Some  modern  interpreters  have  attempted — for  the 
ancients  make  no  mention  of  such  a  meaning — to  interpret 
the  day  of  the  Lord  as  the  day  of  the  Lot'd's  coming;  a'  view 
(Wetstein's,  we  beheve)  which  has  been  advocated  by  Drs. 
Maitland  and  Todd  in  our  own  country  ;  but  their  references  to 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  all  tell  in  the  opposite  direction,  there 
being  an  unbroken  and  unanimous  consensus  on  the  subject 
by  all  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  which  is  very  remarkable 
indeed.  Mr.  Elliot  ^  has  pointed  out  that  the  Peschito  renders 
oujc  idTiv  Ku|Omh;ov  ^httvov  (j)aytiv  ^  "  not  as  befitteth  the  day 
of  the  Lord  ye  eat  and  drink,"  which  is  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  early  usage.  "  It  is  really  astonishing,"  Dean  Alford 
says,  "  how  any  even  moderate  Greek  scholars  can  persuade 
themselves  that  the  words  can  mean  that  which  these  com- 
mentators maintain.  They  must  be  bold  indeed  who  can 
render  lyevo/iiriv  ev  Trvwfxari  iv,  "  I  was  transported  by  the  Spirit 
into,"  in  the  face  of  ch.  iv.  2  (ojOiwg  iyevo/xrjv  ev  TrvevruiTi),  the 
portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the  Epistle  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  KvpiaKrj  iijuipn  "  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,"  ^ 
in  the  face  of  the  absence  of  a  single  precedent,  and  of  the 
universal  usage  of  the  early  Church.  No  such  rendering  would 
ever  have  been  thought  of,  nor  would  it  now  be  worth  even  a 
passing  mention,  were  it  not  that  an  apocalyptic  system  has 
been  built  upon  it.  What  Drs.  Maitland  and  Todd  say  of 
the  article  ry  as  making  for  their  sense  is  past  comprehension  ; 
as  it  is  that  Dr.  Todd  should  call  it  the  emphatic  article. 
I  need  hardly  remind  students  that  it  is  in  this  connexion 
anything  but  emphatic,  being  merely  designative.  As  in  ev  rn 
mj/biepov  rif^^pn  ^  rij  k^^^ofxivy  i7/^f/>^  ^  ^^  ''''J  f  ^X^^P  ^V^/oOj.  so  often 
used  by  St.  John  in  his  Gospel.  One  day  being  known  by 
the  name  KvpiaKi],  anything  happening  on  it  would  be  de- 

*  Horce  Apocalypticce,  iv.  367,  note.  ^  i  Cor.  xi.  20. 

*  "  iv  rrj  KvpiaKTi  r)t^^P^>  die  dominico.  Et  esse  aliquem  et  6\.c\  Doininicum 
diem  vel  hoc  constat  loco  :  diem  autem  Dominicum  esse  ilium  diem,  qui  dies  Solis 
a  gentibus  dicebatur,  qui  primus  est  hebdomadis  cujusque  dies,  qui  Sabbato, 
septimo  hebdomadis  diei  opponitur,  universe  antiquitatis  christianse  testimonio 
constat.  Rationem  appellatione  rursus  ex  ipsa  Scriptura  N.  T.  discamus.  Appella- 
tionem  multi  ex  co  repetunt,  quod  illo  die  resurrexerit  Dominus.  Vera  haec  guidem 
— Coena  dominica,  est  coena  Domini.  Dies  Dominus  est  dies  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi.  Monumentum  creationis  dies  Septimus  :  priscus  dies,  monumentum  con- 
summationis.  Ille  dies  Jehovah;  hie,  dies  Dominicus." — Bc7igelii  Gnomon,  in  loc, 
1036. 

*  Acts  XX.  26.  *  Acts  xxi.  26. 
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signated  as  happening  \v  ry  Kujom/c^  i)iuipa,  Iv  ry  vf^^pa  tTi 
KvpinK?! :  or  as  rfxipa  is  one  of  those  nouns  which  frequently  loses 
its  article  tv  'jV^'p*?  KvjomKp-  In  either  case,  the  meaning,  as  far 
as  the  sense  Kupmicrj  is  concerned,  is  precisely  the  same.  Nor 
does  either  the  article,  or  the  use  of  the  word  KvpiaKri  by 
Chrysostom  in  that  sense  make  it  probable  that  Easter 
Sunday  was  meant -^ — a  passage  however  the  Dean  cannot 
find. 

The  Lord's  day,  therefore,  is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath  day, 
nor  is  it  Easter  day,  or  the  coming  day  of  judgment,  but  it  is 
that  first  day  of  the  week,  which  sixty  or  seventy  years  after 
the  Resurrection  was  called  in  every  part  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  in  Jerusalem,  Troas,  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Patmos 
the  Lord's  day,  even  as  St.  Paul  called  the  Eucharist  the. 
Lord's  supper.  If  the  one  be  a  memorial  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection, as  the  other  is  of  His  death  and  passion,  then  we  have 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  usage  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  as  guided  by  the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  and  therefore  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  change  of  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  Sabbath. 

5.  It  is  quite  evident  in  what  respect  the  Apostolic  Church 
regarded  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In  conclusion,  we  will 
refer  to  a  few  post-Nicene  authorities  as  showing  the  growing 
estimation  the  day  was  held  in  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  But 
first  we  will  quote  the  well-known  and  much  criticised  edict 
of  Constantine.^  "  On  the  venerable  day  of  the  sun,  let  the 
magistrates  and  people  residing  in  cities  rest,  and  let  all 
workshops  be  closed.  In  the  country,  however,  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  cultivation  may  freely  and  lawfully 
continue  their  pursuits  :  because  it  often  happens  that  another 
day  is  not  suitable  for  grain-sowing  or  for  vine-planting  :  lest 
by  neglecting  the  proper  moment  for  such  operations  the 
bounty  of  heaven  should  be  lost."     (a.D.  321.) 

The  Nicene  Council,  A.D.  325,  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day, 
but  not  as  a  thing  newly  invented,  or  which  had  had  its  title 

'  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  555. 

'  Imperator  Constantinus  Aug.  Helpidio.  "  Omnes  judices  urbanasque  plebes 
et  cunctarum  artium  officia  venerabili  die  Solis  quiscant.  Ruri  tamen  positi 
agrorum  culturae  libere  libenterque  inserviant,  quoniam  frequenter  evenit  ut  non 
aptius  alio  die  frumenta  sulcis  aut  vinese  scrobibus  mandentur,  ne  occasione  momenti 
pereat  commoditas  caelesti  provisione  concessa. " — Dat  Non.  Mart.  Crispo  II.  et 
Constantino  II.  Coss. 
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questioned.  It  only  says  that  on  that  day  and  during 
Pentecost  persons  areto  pray  standing — ^a  custom  more  or  less 
prevalent  already.^ 

Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  Bishop  of  Caesarea 
(315),  mentions  the  Lord's  day  as  a  festival  well  known  in 
Irenaeus'  time.  He  says  that  Constantine  "appointed  for 
prayer  that  day  which  is  really  the  chief  and  first  of  days, 
which  is  truly  the  Lord's  day  and  a  day  of  salvation."  Again 
he  eulogizes  Constantine  for  commanding  that  all  should 
assemble  together  every  week  and  keep  that  day  which  is 
called  the  Lord's  day  as  a  festival,  to  refresh  even  their 
bodies  and  stir  up  their  minds  by  Divine  precepts  and 
instruction. 

Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  326,  in  his  treatise 
De  Sabbatis  et  de  Circiimcisione,  is  most  clear  in  enforcing  the 
fact  that  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  the  end  of  the  old  creation,  has 
deceased,  and  that  the  Lord's  day,  the  commencement  of  the 
new  creation,  has  set  in.  According  to  his  account  the  very 
Sabbath  itself  was  of  a  more  spiritual  character  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  was  not  instituted  for  the  sake  of 
mere  inactivity,  but  with  a  view  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  of  rest  from  "  the  form  of  this  creation,"  i.e.  of  rest 
from  sin.  Commenting  on  the  words,  "  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made,"  ^  he  asks,  "  What  day  can  this  be  but 

'  The  following //'(75v/«c/a/  councils  speak  thus:  "The  council  of  Eliberis, 
A.D.  305,  very  strenuously  promotes  religious  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
threatens  suspension  from  communion  to  any  person  living  in  a  town  who  shall 
absent  himself  for  three  Lord's  days  from  Church.  The  Council  of  Gangra, 
A.D.  320-370,  condemns  those  who  make  the  Lord's  day  a  day  of  fasting  (as  being 
no  Catholics,  and  savouring  of  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees)  and  also  those  who 
despise  the  house  of  God,  and  frequent  schismatical  assemblies.  The  Council  of 
Sardica,  A.D.  345,  repeats  the  language  of  that  of  Eliberis,  mentioned  already.  And 
a  canon  passed  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  340,  was  to  the  effect  that  "if  any 
one  came  to  Church  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  the  sermon  preached,  but 
refused  to  join  in  the  prayers,  or  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (which  was 
then  administered  every  Lord's  day),  he  was  to  be  excommunicated  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  penitent,  as  one  who  had  brought  confusion  and  disorder  into 
the  Church.  The  first  Council  of  Toledo,  a.d.  400,  enforced  the  same  point. 
The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  436,  added  that  "if  any  one  left  the  church 
while  the  '  Sacerdos  '  was  preaching  he  was  to  be  excommunicated."  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  a.d.  363,  speaks  in  the  following  terms:  "  &ti  oh  Se?  xP"'"'''"'"'"^ 
'louSai'^eii',  koX  iv  tco  '2,al3^a.Tw  cr/coAa^efr,  ctAAa  ipyd^tcrdat  iy  rfj  avrrj  y^/jiepa,  rrii/ 
5e  Kvpi.aK7}v  vpoTiixctiVTei,  ityi  SvyaivTo,  (rxoKa^nv  ois  XP'"'''"'"''''^."  There  is  a 
Christian  0%°^^  which  is  appropriate  to  the  Lord's  day  :  let  this  be  observed  by 
all  means.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  discouraged  going  to  games,  or  into 
the  public  circus  on  the  Lord's  Day.  ^  Psa.  cxviii.  24. 
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the  resurrection  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  which  brought 
salvation  to  all  nations,  the  day  on  whrch  the  stone  rejected 
by  the  builders  became  the  head  of  the  corner?"  The  phrase 
signifies  the  resurrection  day  of  our  Saviour,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Him,  to  wit,  the  Lord's  day.  Also 
in  title  of  Psalm  vi.,  he  sees  an  allusion  to  a  Lord's  day. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  A.D.  350,  has  a  magnificent 
passage  in  his  tract  on  Ps.  xcii.,  which  is  headed,  "  A  Psalm 
or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day."  He  makes  the  whole  of  this 
life  a  preparation  for  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  the  next,  and 
adduces  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  law,  under  which  all  things 
were  made  ready  for  the  "  Sabbatum  soeculare "  on  the  day 
previous.  In  his  general  prolegomena  to  the  Psalms  he 
speaks  as  follows  :  "  Cum  in  septima  die  Sabbati  sit  et  nomen 
et  observantia  constituta,  tamen  nos  in  octava  die,  quae  et 
ipsa  prima  est,  perfecti  Sabbati  felicitate  Isetamur."  The 
Lord's  day  is  something  better  and  beyond  the  Sabbath. 

Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constantia,  A.D.  ^68,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  festival  established  by  the  Apostles.  He 
attributes  the  same  origin  to  the  observance  of  Wednesday 
and  Friday.  In  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection 
he  says  as  follows  :  "  This  is  the  day  which  God  blessed  and 
sanctified,  because  in  it  He  ceased  from  all  His  labours  which 
He  had  perfectly  accomplished,  the  salvation  both  of  those  on 
earth  and  those  under  the  earth." 

Our  next  authority  is  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  A.D.  374. 
He  frequently  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  festival — those 
who  fast  on  it  are  heretical  as  the  Manichees. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssus,  speaks  constantly  of  KvpiuKrt. 
Of  So/3/3orov  he  says  that  it  was  part  of  the  old  (Jewish)  law, 
and  to  be  classed  with  the  other  ordinances.  The  scope  of  all 
these  was  allegorical ;  in  particular,  by  Sabbath  is  intimated 
rest  from  sinful  work. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381, 
has  a  curious  discussion  on  the  number  Seven,  and  makes  the 
fiftieth  day,  over  and  above  the  square  of  seven  in  Pentecost, 
an  emblem  first  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  then  of  the  general 
resurrection  to  which  the  Lord's  day  looks  forward.  That 
day,  he  says,  apostrophising  his  mother  Nonna,  who  died 
suddenly  while  praying  in  church,  Tlavrog  aol  fivBoio  Ka\ 
epyjuarog  ^tv  ipuafxa — Yipap  'KvpiaKOv. 
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Basil,  Bishop  of  Coesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  370,  is  very- 
eloquent  in  his  commendation  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  is  the 
first  and  yet  the  eighth  day  mentioned  in  certain  titles  of  the 
Psalms.  It  sets  forth  the  condition  of  things  after  this  life 
ended,  "  the  day  never  to  be  concluded,  to  have  no  evening, 
no  successor,  the  life  which  shall  never  cease  or  grow  old."  It 
is  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose,  and  on  which  we  rose  with 
Him.  "  On  it,"  he  says,  "  the  Church  prays  standing."  So  she 
does  throughout  Pentecost,  and  he  speaks  of  praying  towards 
the  East,  in  recollection  of  Eden,  as  a  very  ancient  tradition. 

Jerome,  the  presbyter,  A.D.  392,  comes  next.  His  testimony 
to  the  positive  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  very  valuable. 
He  describes  the  Egyptian  coenobitae  as  "  employing  them- 
selves on  that  day  in  nothing  but  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.  Paula  and  her  companions  were  diligent  in  daily 
devotions — they  had  six  distinct  hours  in  the  twenty-four  in 
which  they  chanted  the  Psalter.  But  on  the  Lord's  day  they 
went  to  church." 

Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  flourished  A.D.  395.  "  The 
Lord's  day  and  certain  other  days,"  he  mentions,  "are  Christian 
institutions."  "  To  fast  on  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  he  says, 
"  may  be  excused,  but  to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day  is  a  grave 
scandal,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  that  detestable 
heresy,  Manichaeism,  which  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  Divine  Scriptures.  Its  professors  have 
in  a  way  appointed  it  to  their  disciples  as  the  regular  day  for 
fasting,  and  this  fact  makes  it  the  more  horrible  to  fast  on 
that  day."  One  passage  he  has,  in  which,  after  urging  the 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical  character  of  the  Lord's  day  and  its 
connection  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  goes  on  to  speak 
thus  :  "  Ac  ideo  sancti  Doctores  ecclesiae  decreverunt  oimiem 
glo7'iani  Jtidaici  Sabbatismi  in  ilbim,  viz.  Dominicum  trans- 
ferrer ut  quod  ipsi  in  figura,  nos  celebraremus  in  veritate, 
sequestrati  ab  omni  rurali  opere,  et  ab  omni  negotio  soli 
divino  cultui  vacemus." 

The  testimony  of  the  "  Apostolical  Canons "  is  valuable, 
whether  they  be  the  work  of  Clemens  Romanus,  or  relegated 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
They  show  that  the  Lord's  day  was  held  in  high  and  increas- 
ing honour.  We  select  a  few  passages  :  "  He  that  fasts  on 
the    Lord's    day   is   guilty  of  sin."     "  Keep   as    festivals    the 

2   A 
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Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day."  "  Every  Sabbath,  except  the 
one  {i.e.  the  great  Sabbath,  during  which  the  Lord  lay  in  the 
grave),  and  every  Lord's  day,  make  your  assembHes  and 
rejoice."  "  Let  the  servants  work  five  days,  but  cease  from 
labour  and  be  at  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  Lord's 
day,  that  they  may  be  taught  religion."  "  Assemble  yourselves, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Lord  arose,  the  Lord's  day." 

One  more  quotation  must  suffice.  It  is  from  Coelius 
Sedulius,  a  presbyter  (on  the  Sabbath  and  Lord's  day)  at  the 
end  of  fifth  century  : — 

"  CcEperat  interea  post  tristia  Sabbata  felix, 
Irradiare  dies,  culmen  qui  nominis  alti 
A  Domino  dominante  trahit,  primusque  videre 
Promeruit  nasci  mundum,  atque  resurgere  Christum. 
Septima  nam  Genesis  cum  dicit  Sabbata,  claret 
Hunc  orbis  caput  esse  diem,  quem  gloria  regis 
Nunc  etiam  proprii  donans  fulgore  tropoei, 
Primatum  retineri  dedit." 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  show  the  growing 
honour,  which  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord's  day,  which 
culminated  in  the  complete  transference  of  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  both  by  the  action  of  Church  and  State, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  primitive  Church 
of  the  best  ages  acted  on  the  same  lines  with  the  Apostolic 
Church  in  regard  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  day  because  it  was  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  on  account  of  the  especial 
honour  done  to  it,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church 
on  that  day,  when  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come.  It 
was  the  day  of  rest  and  worship,  of  -public  assembly,  of 
preaching,  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  of  almsgiving  and 
other  works  of  Christian  charity.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Divine  at  Patmos  was  wrapt  up  in  ecstasy  to  receive  the 
apocalyptic  vision.  If,  then,  we  love  our  Saviour,  let  us  remem- 
ber to  keep  His  day  holy.  It  is  to  this  Saviour's  love  we  owe 
our  Christian  Sabbath  ;  it  is  by  this  Saviour's  death  and 
passion  that  its  duties  are  bound  upon  us  ;  it  is  by  this 
Saviour's  Spirit,  sent  down  at  Pentecost,  that  its  consolations 
are  poured  into  our  hearts,  to  prepare  us  for  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  coming,  which  will  be  the  Lord's  day  indeed. 


XVI. 
"LOVE     THE     FULFILLING     OF     THE     LAW."  ^ 

Romans  xiii.  8-10. 

"  MrjSei'l  ixrjSev  b(pei\eTe,  el  fn^  rh  ayanav  aW-fi\ovs,  6  yap  ayairSiv  rdv 
erepov,  v6/j.ov  neirXrjpwKe.  to  yap,  Oj  fiotx^iffeis,  ov  (povev(Teis,  ov  K\e\l/fi$,  ou 
^iv^ofxapTvpi)(Teis,  ovk  im6u/x.7]<Teis,  Ka\  st  ris  krepa  evTo\T],  eV  tovto)  r^  \6ycf 
avaK€(pa\aiovTat,  iv  tw,  ^Ayairija-eisTov  wX-naiov  ffov  uis  kavrov.  'H  aydm)  r<f  ■n-\'r)<Tiov 
KaKov  OVK  ipyaCerat.      XlKrtpwfia  oiu  ySfxav  rj  aydirr). 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want ; 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying'pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant  ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadron  round  about  us  plant, 
And  aliy^r  /ove,  and  nothing  for  reward. 
Oh  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ?  " 

"Fairy  Queen, "  ii.  viii.  2. 

"  Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,"  says  the 
judicious  Hooker,  at  the  end  of  his  first  book  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  "  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempted  from  her  power  ;  both  angels  and  men  and 
creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her 
as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy." 

Such  is  the  magnificent  climax,  to  which  the  first  book  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  leads  up  to,  and  ends  with.  The 
judicious  Hooker  is,  in  that  first  book,  treating  of  Law,  and  he 
does  it  in  that  marvellous  and  exhaustive  fashion  for  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  famous.     He  tells  us  of  that  eternal   Law, 

'  This  sermon  was  preached  in  substance  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
evening  (9th  Sunday  after  Trinity),  August  14th,  1881. 
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which  from  the  beginning  God  hath  set  for  Himself  to  do  all 
things  by.  That  law  is  both  inscrutable  and  immutable.  It 
is  the  law  which  natural  agents  observe,  and  their  necessary 
manner  of  keeping  it.  It  is  the  law  which  the  angels  of  God 
obey,  and  whereby  man  is  in  his  actions  directed  to  the  imita- 
tion of  God.  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  man's  first  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  law,  and  of  man's  will,  which  is  the  first 
thing  that  laws  of  action  are  made  to  guide.  Speaking  of  the 
natural  finding  out  of  laws,  by  the  light  of  reason,  to  guide 
the  will  unto  that  which  is  good,  he  then  descants  of  the 
benefit  of  keeping  that  law  which  reason  teacheth.  He 
passes  on  then  to  show  how  reason  doth  lead  men  unto  the 
making  of  human  laws,  whereby  politic  societies  are  governed, 
and  to  agreement  about  laws  whereby  the  fellowship  or 
communion  of  independent  societies  standeth.  From  this 
reasoning  he  draws  his  conclusion  that  God  hath  by  Scripture 
further  made  known  such  supernatural  laws  as  do  serve  for 
men's  direction,  and  then  intimates  the  cause  why  so  many 
natural  or  rational  laws  are  set  down  in  Holy  Scripture. 
This  brings  on  this  learned  theologian  to  point  out  the  benefits 
of  having  divine  laws  written,  which  enables  him  to  prove  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  unto  the  end,  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
When  on  this  topic,  he  is  able  to  sum  up  as  to  the  laws 
positive  contained  in  Scripture,  the  mutability  of  certain  of 
them,  and  the  general  use  of  Scripture,  with  which  he  opens  upon 
the  great  question  of  his  discussion.  Speaking  of  law,  Hooker 
says,  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  added  to  it  necessarily, 
and  he  divides  it  into  natural  and  positive.  He  avers  that 
men  are  inclined  to  pay  regard  to  them,  and  explains  whence 
they  derive  their  force.  These  rewards  and  punishments  are 
available  only  by  consent,  and  he  gives  the  reason  for  the 
great  variety  which  obtains  in  them.  The  law  of  God,  he 
concludes,  is  the  only  cure  for  all  our  moral  evils. 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  St.  Paul  is  speaking 
of  law,  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the 
"  ten  Words  "  or  commandments  given  to  Moses.  And  after 
speaking  of  the  negative  side  of  law  he  sums  up  by  telling  us 
the  motive  power  of  true  obedience,  and  that  is  love.  "  There- 
fore," the  Apostle  exclaims,  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
We  will  give  the  passage  in  its  entirety.  "  Owe  no  man  any- 
thing, but  to  love  one  another  :  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath 
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fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, 
thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
comment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely, 
thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

The  Christian  religion  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 
credenda  and  agenda,  things  to  be  believed,  and  things  to  be 
done — our  faith,  and  our  duty.  It  is  from  the  Creed  we  learn 
our  relationship  to  the  great  Tri-unity.  "  First,  I  learn  to 
believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me  and  all  the 
world  ;  secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and 
all  mankind  ;  thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth 
me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God."  But  the  things  to  be 
done — our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour — are  taught  by  the 
one  moral  code,  the  ten  commandments  or  words,  "  the  same 
(called  also  the  Decalogue)  which  God  spake  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage."  This  moral  law  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God 
Himself  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone,  and  the  first  contained 
four  commandments  referring  to  Almighty  God  (which  in- 
cludes the  great  Sabbath  law  in  the  fourth)  and  the  second 
table  the  remaining  six,  relating  to  our  neighbour.  From 
these  commandments  we  "  learn  two  things,  our  duty  towards 
God,  and  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour."  Hence  our  Lord, 
speaking  of  these  ten  commandments,  says,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets  "  {i.e.  the  whole  moral  code). 

But  the  Apostle  begins  his  argument  with  a  strong  pro- 
hibition. It  is  ^rjSfv  not  ouSfv,  and  it  is  the  imperative  mood. 
"  Pay  all  other  debts,"  he  says,  he  indebted  in  the  matter  of 
love  alone.  This  debt  increases  the  more,  the  more  it  is  paid, 
because  the  practice  of  love  makes  the  principle  of  love  deeper 
and  more  active.  Thus  St.  Augustine  says,  "  Redditur  enim 
(caritas)  cum  impenditur,  debetur  autem  etiam  si  reddita 
fuerit  ;  quia  nullum  erat  tempus  quando  impendenda  jam 
non  sit,  nee  cum  redditur  amittitur,  sed  potius  reddendo  mul- 
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tipHcatur."  For  he  that  loved  hath  (in  the  act)  fulfilled 
(TTt7r\rip(i)Ktv)  the  law.  Here  the  word  vojuog,  law,  refers  not  to 
the  Christian  law,  but  the  Mosaic  lazv  of  the  Decalogue. 
This  recommendation  of  love  has,  as  De  Wette  says,  also  the 
similar  one  Galatians  v.  23.  Kara  tCjv  toiovtmv  ouk  iari  vo/xog, 
an  apologetic  reference  to  the  upholders  of  the  law,  and 
depends  on  this  evident  axiom.  "  He  who  practises  love,  the 
higher  duty,  has  even  before  this,  fulfilled  the  law,  the  lower." 
And  every  commandment  is  brought  under  one  head,  i.e. 
united  in  the  one  principle  from  which  all  flow,  even  love  ; 
for  God,  the  source  of  all  law,  is  love  itself ;  not  merely  that  it  is 
His  attribute,  as  power  and  wisdom,  but  it  is  His  very  essence. 
"  Beloved,"  says  the  Divine,  "  let  us  love  one  another :  for  love 
is  of  God  ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God 
is  love."  It  will  be  noticed,  as  Dean  Alford  remarks,  that  "  all 
the  commandments  of  the  law  above  cited  are  negative ;  the 
formal  fulfilment  of  them  is  therefore  attained,  by  working  no 
ill  to  one's  neighbour.  What  greater  things  love  works  he 
does  not  now  say,  it  fulfils  the  law,  by  abstaining  from  that 
which  the  law  forbids."  ^ 

"  With  a  remarkably  spirited  turn,"  observes  Olshausen  on 
this  passage,  "  St.  Paul,  in  the  following  verses,  again  passes  to 
the  subject  of  love,  as  that  which  contains  the  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  commands  of  God.  The 
Apostle  keeps  to  the  idea  of  debt,  and  characterises  love  as  the 
only  debt  which  can  never  be  cleared  off,  which  the  Christian 
may  owe  with  honour.  The  whole  ethical  part  of  this  epistle 
is  in  substance  as  much  a  representation  of  the  nature  of  love, 
as  the  doctrinal  part  is  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
and  the  supplement  to  that  part^  of  hope  ;  hence  the  Apostle 
can  from  any  point  revert  to  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  "  Ye  should  not,  must  not  owe  anything  "  (taken  impera- 
tively). M?}Sfv  is  used,  and  not  ov^lv,  in  order  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  subjective  application.  According  to  the  various 
degrees  of  inward  enlightenment  and  development,  the  notion 
of  guilt  contracts  and  expands  ;  love  alone  has  the  wonderful 
quality,  that  the  more  it  is  practised  the  more  amply  it  unfolds 
itself  and  rises  in  its  claims.  While,  therefore,  in  other  circum- 
stances, a  man  stands    better  in  proportion  as  he  owes  less 

'    Creek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.  ^  Ch.  ix.  xi. 
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love  is  in  the  best  condition  the  more  that  it  feels  itself  in 
debt.  Reiche's  objections  to  this  idea  are  altogether  mistaken. 
The  ground  of  his  error  is,  that  he  conceives  of  love  as  a 
commandment,  which  is  true  only  for  the  position  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  whereas,  according  to  the  apostolical  view,  it  is 
an  element,  a  power,  viz.  the  life  of  God  in  man.  Hence  love 
is  as  inexhaustible  as  God  Himself,  and  is  the  absolute  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law.  In  man,  however,  love  is  growing,  and  con- 
sequently is  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  process  of 
approximation.  UXiipojfxa  (fulfilling)  is  chosen  merely  on 
account  of  TmrXijpwKi  ^  and  denotes  perfect  observance."  ^ 

In  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  love  is  present  as  a  real 
source  of  power,  and  love  worketh  no  evil.  "  Pleraqua  autem," 
says  Bengel,  "officia  in  negativo  consistunt,  aut  certe,  ubi 
nemo  la;ditur,  ofiicia  positiva  sua  sponte  et  cum  voluptate 
peraguntur.  Ubi  verus  est  amor,  ibi  non  committitur  adul- 
terium,  furtum,  mendacium,  cupiditas."  ^  It  is  not  intended 
that  any  exact  order  should  be  observed  ;  hence  the  sixth 
commandment  stands  first.  And  the  great  Sabbath  law  of  the 
fourth  commandment — which  from  its  pivot-like  position  in 
the  moral  code  looks  both  Godwards  and  manwards — is  as 
much  included  as  the  fifth,  or  seventh,  or  in  fact  any  other 
of  the  "  ten  Words,"  for  it  is  applicable  to  man  as  man,  and  is 
not  given  merely  for  the  Jew.  Where,  then,  true  love  is,  as 
Bengel  observes,  not  only  adultery,  theft,  lying  and  covetous- 
ness  are  not  committed,  but  there  is  no  breaking  of  the  Sab- 
bath law  of  observance,  which  is  a  debt  owed  to  God.  In 
other  words,  if  we  love  God  we  shall  keep  His  Sabbaths  with 
the  most  scrupulous  and  exact  obedience,  for  "  love  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law,"  and  the  keeping  of  the  commandment  is 
comprehended  under  one  chief  idea  (^KtipdXaiov). 

"  And  do  not  pray,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on 
this  passage,  "consider  even  this  a  favour,  for  this  too  is  a 
debt.  For  thou  owest  love  to  thy  brother,  through  thy 
spiritual  relationship.  And  not  for  this  only,  because  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  And  if  love  leave  us,  the  whole 
body  is  rent  in  pieces.  Love  therefore  thy  brother.  For  if 
from  his  friendship  thou  gainest  so  much  as  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law,  thou  owest  him  love  as  being  benefited    by  him.     And 

'   Ver.  8.  ^  Olshausen's  Com}ne7itary  071  Romans,  p.  402. 

'  Bengelii  Gnomon,  p.  596. 
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if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying.  He  does  not  say  merely  it  is  fulfilled, 
it  is  briefly  comprehended  (hath  its  full  issue  in  this),  that  is, 
the  whole  work  of  the  commandments  is  concisely  and  in  a 
few  words  completed.  For  the  beginning  and  end  of  virtue 
is  love.  This  it  has  for  its  root,  this  for  its  groundwork,  and 
this  for  its  summit.  If  then  it  be  both  beginning  and  fulfil- 
ment, what  is  there  equal  to  it  ?  But  he  does  not  seek  love 
merely,  but  intense  love.  For  he  does  not  say,  love  thy 
neighbour,  but  as  thyself.  Hence  also  Christ  said,  that  the 
law  and  the  prophets  hang  on  it.  And  in  making  two  kinds 
of  love,  see  how  He  has  raised  this.  For  after  saying  that  the 
first  commandment  is,  '  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God,'  He 
added,  and  the  second,  and  He  did  not  stay,  but  added, '  is  like 
unto  it,  And  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  What 
can  be  equal  to  this  love  to  man,  or  this  gentleness  ?  That 
when  we  were  at  infinite  distance  from  Him,  He  brings  the 
love  to  us  into  comparison  with  that  towards  Himself,  and 
says  that  that  is  like  unto  this.  Hence  then,  to  put  the  measures 
of  either  as  nearly  the  same,  of  the  one  He  says  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  viighi,  but  of  this  towards  one  neigh- 
bour. He  says,  as  thyself.  But  Paul  said,  that  when  this  did 
not  exist,  the  other  was  of  no  great  profit  to  us.  As  then  we, 
when  we  are  fond  of  any  one,  say,  if  you  love  him,  then  you 
love  me,  so  He  also  to  show  this  saith,  is  like  unto  it ;  and  to 
Peter,  If  thou  lovest  Me,  feed  My  sheep''  Speaking  of  love 
working  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  this  golden-mouth  preacher 
proceeds  in  his  homily  :  "  Observe  how  it  hath  both  virtues, 
both  abstinence  from  evils  (for  it  worketh  no  ill,  he  says),  and 
the  working  of  good  deeds.  For  it  is,  he  says,  the  fidfilling 
(or  filling  up)  of  the  lazv  ;  not  bringing  before  us  instruction 
only  on  moral  duties,  in  a  concise  form,  but  making  the  ac- 
complishment of  them  easy  also.  For  that  we  should  become 
acquainted  with  things  profitable  to  us,  was  not  all  that  he 
was  careful  for  (which  is  the  law's  care),  but  also  with  the 
view  to  the  doing  of  them  it  brought  us  great  assistance  ; 
accomplishing  not  some  part  of  the  commandments,  but  the 
whole  sum  of  virtue  in  us.  Let  us  then  love  one  another,  as 
since  in  that  way  we  shall  also  love  God  (be  beloved  of  God, 
MR.),  who  loveth  us.  For  in  the  case  of  men,  if  you  love  a 
man  who  is  beloved,  he  that  loveth  him  is  contentious  at  it. 
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But  here  He  decmcth  thee  worthy  to  share  His  love,  and 
hateth  thee  when  thou  sharest  not.  For  man's  love  is  laden 
with  envy  and  grudging  ;  but  God  is  free  from  all  passion, 
whence  also  He  seeketh  for  those  to  share  His  love.  For  He 
says,  love  thou  with  Me,  and  then  thyself  also  will  I  love  the 
more.  You  see  the  words  of  a  vehement  lover  !  If  thou  love 
my  beloved,  then  will  I  also  reckon  myself  to  be  greatly 
beloved  of  thee.  For  He  vehemently  desireth  our  salvation, 
and  this  He  showed  them  of  old."  With  these  eloquent  words 
the  preacher  thus  powerfully  concludes  his  homily.  "  Yet  let 
us  become  gentle  at  last,  and  love  God  as  we  ought  to  love 
Him,  that  we  may  with  pleasure  enjoy  virtue.  For  if  any 
that  hath  a  beloved  wife  does  not  perceive  any  of  the  vexations 
that  come  day  by  day,  He  that  loveth  with  this  Divine  and 
pure  love,  only  consider  what  great  pleasure  he  will  have  to 
enjoy.  For  this  is,  indeed  it  is,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  this 
is  fruition  of  good  things,  and  pleasure,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
joy  and  blessedness  ;  or  rather,  say  as  many  things  as  I  may,  I 
shall  still  be  unable  to  give  you  any  such  representation  of  it 
as  should  be,  but  the  trial  of  it  alone  can  give  a  knowledge  of 
this  goodly  thing.  Wherefore  also  the  prophet  saith,  Iiididge 
thyself  ill  the  Lord,  and  Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 
Let  us  then  be  persuaded,  and  indulge  ourselves  in  His  love. 
For  in  this  way  we  shall  both  see  His  kingdom,  even  from  out 
of  this  life,  and  shall  be  living  the  life  of  angels ;  and  while  w^e 
abide  on  earth,  we  shall  be  in  as  goodly  a  condition  as  they 
that  dwell  in  heaven,  and  after  our  departing  hence,  shall 
stand  the  brightest  of  beings  by  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  shall  enjoy  that  glory  unutterable,  which  may  we  all  attain 
by  the  grace  and  love  toward  man  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen."  1 

We  have  made  this  quotation  somewhat  long,  both  on 
account  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  passage,  the  worthiness 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  broad  and  comprehensive  subject 
which  he  treats  of,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  principle 
under  consideration. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  passage  a  little  more  closely.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  characteristics  of  that  love 
which  St.  Paul  so  highly  commends  to  his  Roman  converts  : 
one  negative,  and  the  other  positive. 

'  Chrysostom's  HopjuUcs  on  Romans,  ad  loc.  {Library  of  the  Fathers,  p.  404.) 
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(i)  Negatively,  it  is  marked  by  an  abstinence  from  evil. 
"  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,"  and  it  does  not  incite 
a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong. 

(2)  Positively,  it  moves  us  to  do  good  to  others,  for 
love  is  tJie  fiUfilling  of  the  law.  "  Per  charitatem,"  as  Peter 
Lombard  says,  "  impletur  quod  in  lege  prgecipiebatur."  Not 
to  do  good  is  to  do  evil  in  itself,  for  if  I  see  my  brother  in 
need,  and  help  him  not,  I  do  evil.  If  I  do  not  succour  him 
who  is  ready  to  perish,  I  do  evil,  and  am  accountable  for  his 
death.  Therefore,  when  the  Apostle  tells  us  that  the  law  is 
fulfilled  by  our  doing  no  evil,  that  is  true,  because  in  Christ's 
interpretation,  it  is  to  do  evil  if,  when  we  have  opportunity 
and  means  of  doing  that  which  is  good,  we  neglect  to  do  it. 

He,  then,  who  has  this  love,  fulfils  the  whole  law  of  God — 
whether  the  old  law  of  the  Jews,  or  the  new  one  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  last  economy,  for — 

(i)  He  who  loves  his  neighbour,  his  brother,  as  his  own 
self,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  shrink  from  doing  anything 
to  another,  which  he  would  not  do  to  himself,  and  so  will 
fulfil  that  part  of  the  moral  code,  which  is  written  on  the 
second — which  stands  in  verse  9,  in  the  order  in  which  they, 
i.e.  the  commandments,  are  found  in  the  Septuagint.  For  he 
who  worketh  no  ill,  and  wishes  no  evil  to  another,  will  neither 
commit  adultery,  nor  steal,  nor  kill,  nor  covet. 

(2)  He  who  loves  his  neighbour  also  fulfils  the  command- 
ments written  in  the  first  table  of  the  law,  for  he  loves  his 
neighbour  as  God's  child  who  loves  him  with  a  pure  heart 
and  true  charity,  and  because  he  is  such,  and  therefore  must 
needs  have  loved  God  first,  and  have  thus  conformed  himself 
to  the  obligations  of  the  whole  law.  He  can  only,  in  point 
of  fact,  keep  the  commandments  which  concern  his  neighbour 
through  love  of  God.  P'or,  as  the  law  of  Moses  was  powerless 
to  produce  in  the  heart  of  the  Jew  that  true  love  for  his 
fellow  men,  without  which  the  law  itself  could  not  be  fulfilled, 
which  is  the  effect  only  of  grace,  so  only  those  who  are  filled 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  possess  the  grace  which  grows  from 
this  love,  can  really  possess  that  true  love  to  man,  which  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  "  Hinc  non  peccatur  contra  legem," 
as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  nisi  faciendo  contra  charitatem." 
(Hence  we  do  not  sin  against  the  law,  except  by  acting  con- 
trary to  love.) 
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The  question  which  then  arises  from  the  Apostle's  words 
is  this — "  how  is  love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ?  "  We  answer 
(i)  because  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  the  motive  cause  of 
all  other  virtues  which  are  required  from  the  Christian,  for 
that  faith  alone  is  perfect  which  zvorketh  by  love.  As  the  same 
Apostle  says  in  the  Galatians,  (2)  because  love  is  the  com- 
pletion of  all  other  virtues,  for  the  e7id  of  the  commandment  is 
charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  of  a  good  conscience  and  of  faith 
tmfeigncd ;  (3)  because  all  other  virtues,  if  destitute  of  this 
grace  of  charity,  are  vain  and  worthless.  He  who  came  to 
God's  altar  without  the  customary  offering,  the  sign  of  love, 
was  looked  upon  as  coming  empty,  for  he  offered  that  which 
cost  him  nothing.  And  St.  Paul  says  in  that  marvellous 
chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  "though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity" — the  new  version  has  throughout 
the  passage  substituted  the  word  love  {a'^a-KX]) — "it  profiteth  me 
nothing."  ^  "  Love  is  so  comprehensive  a  grace,"  says  Bishop 
Sanderson,  "  that  it  includeth  all  the  rest  ;  and  so  is  in  effect 
the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law.  There  is  a  thread  of  love 
which  runneth  through  all  the  particular  duties  and  offices  of 
Christian  life,  and  stringeth  them  like  so  many  rich  pearls 
into  one  single  chain." 

But  love  is  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  ;  it  is  the 
mark  or  characteristic,  which  distinguishes  between  the  child 
of  God  and  the  servant  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  the  one  test 
or  sign  of  the  faithful  child  of  God.  Both  may  have  been 
baptized,  both  may  be  constantly  present  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  outwardly  may  worship  alike,  and  man  may  be  unable 
to  distinguish  between  those  who  have  these  same  external 
characteristics.  "  But  he  who,"  as  St.  Augustine  puts  it,  "  is 
indeed  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  will  possess  this 
mark  of  his  living  membership,  that  he  will  do  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour,  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  he  has  been  com- 
manded, and  by  grace  is  enabled  to  fulfil  the  command,  of 
loving  his  neighbour  as  himself"  In  a  word,  "  Love  is  then," 
with  Gorranus,  "  the  fulfilling  the  law,  because  loving  Him 
who  is  love,  w^e  are  able  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Christian 
charity  towards  our  brethren,  and  to  cease  from  doing  that 
which  is  evil." 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  very  truth,  two  foundations 

*  Sermon  xvii. 
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of  that  goodly  edifice  of  law  and  duty,  which  the  command- 
ments of  the  two  tables  when  put  together  form  ;  one  of 
which  is  that  oi piety,  which  refers  to  the  fulfilling  the  precepts 
of  the  first  table,  and  the  second  is  self-abasement,  which  has 
regard  to  those  of  the  second,  i.e.  our  duty  towards  God,  and 
our  neighbour. 

Now,  these  two  foundations  are  not  only  broad  enough, 
and  deep  enough,  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  our  duty 
both  to  God  and  man  ;  they  are  also  capable  of  furnishing 
a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  the  building.  For  just  as 
the  builder  who  would  build  solidly,  must  build  the  whole 
of  goodly  stone,  hewing  the  materials  for  his  foundation  and 
for  his  superstructure  out  of  the  same  quarry,  so  it  is  in 
religion.  Here,  too,  after  self-abasement  has  sunk  the  ground 
deep,  and  piety  has  laid  its  foundations  solidly,  here,  too,  after 
the  man  has  been  emptied  of  his  wilful  self,  and  filled  with 
the  will  of  God  instead,  the  same  principles  of  goodness  and 
self-denial  are  requisite  to  carry  up  the  building  heavenward. 
Without  godliness  to  carry  it  on,  the  building  is  like  to  come 
to  a  stand  ;  without  straight  and  strict  and  severe  lines  of 
self-denial  and  humility,  to  keep  every  act  and  thought  in  its 
place,  the  building  will  be  sure  to  bilge  somewhere.  The  walls 
will  have  their  weak  side  ;  a  skilful  eye  will  discover  a  swell- 
ing out  in  it,  like  a  breach  ready  to  fall  ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  come  down.  So  important  are  the  two  principles  of 
piety  and  self-abasement,  not  to  the  foundation  merely,  but 
likewise  to  the  whole  edifice  of  duty,  and  keeping  the  law. 

Well  then,  supposing  these  principles  laid  in,  and  provided 
for  us,  what  more  is  wanting  to  complete  the  edifice  .-*  Only 
the  cement  of  love.  Therefore  the  Apostle  says,  "  He  that 
loveth  another,  hath  fulfilled  the  law,"  and  he  classes  the  last 
five  commandments  under  one  head.  But  he  goes  a  step 
further,  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,"  therefore, 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  What  does  that  mean  ?  To 
fulfil  a  thing  is  to  fill  it  full,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  left  void 
or  empty.  Thus  we  pray  in  the  Communion  service,  that  all 
who  have  partaken  of  that  holy  communion,  all,  that  is,  who 
have  partaken  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour  Christ 
spiritually  set  before  them  in  that  holy  sacrament,  may  be 
fulfilled,  or  fully  filled,  with  God's  grace  and  benediction.  We 
pray  that  they  may  be  brimful  of  grace  and  blessing,  so  that 
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no  part  of  them  may  be  empty  of  grace,  no  part  of  them  un- 
guarded and  unhallowed  by  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  fulifilling.  It  is  an  image  taken  from 
a  cup  filled  to  the  brim,  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  and  it  is  applied 
to  a  number  of  things  both  in  Scripture  and  common  life. 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  that  Pharaoh's  taskmasters 
compelled  the  children  of  Israel  to  fulfil  their  daily  tasks  of 
making  brick  as  heretofore,  after  they  had  taken  away  the 
straw  from  them.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  give  in  fully 
as  many  bricks  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make  when 
the  straw  was  duly  supplied  them.  They  were  not  to  minish 
the  tale,  or  quantity  of  bricks,  demanded  of  them.  And  in  the 
same  way,  to  fulfil  a  promise,  is  to  keep  it  fully  and  completely  ; 
and  also  if  we  fulfil  a  duty  we  discharge  it  fully  and  com- 
pletely, leaving  no  part  of  it  unperformed. 

Now,  this  is  what  St.  Paul  means  by  "  fulfilling  the  law." 
He  means  that  we  should  do  to  the  very  utmost  everything 
required  of  us.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  in  every 
single  one  of  the  tale  of  bricks,  or  rather  of  the  fine  hewn 
stones,  which  God  demands  from  us  toward  building  up  the 
edifice  of  duty.  We  must  not,  we  dare  not,  break,  or  neglect, 
or  overlook  any  part  of  any  one  of  the  commandments,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  little  one,  or  that  it  is  a  trifle,  that  it 
cannot  signify,  that  there  is  no  use  in  being  too  particular — 
remembering  the  words  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  where  our 
Lord  says  that  whosoever  shall  break  the  very  least  of  these 
commandments,  or  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  reckoned  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — i.e.  a  most  unworthy  member 
of  Christ's  kingdom  even  here. 

Notice,  then,  that  when  our  blessed  Lord  was  denouncing 
the  breaking  any  of  the  commandments,  even  in  the  least 
tittle,  he  was  speaking  on  the  very  point  St.  Paul  describes  in 
the  text.  His  subject  was  "the  fulfilling  the  law,"  just  as  St. 
Paul  spoke  of  it  afterward.  These  are  His  frequent  words : 
"Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law:  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  he  shall  be  called  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  I  say  unto  you  "  ^ — /,  the 
Eternal  Word  and  infallible  Truth — "  except  your  righteous- 
ness  shall    exceed    the    righteousness   of   the    Scribes    and 

'  Matt.  V.  17. 
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Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Or  we  might  paraphrase  it  thus :  "  I  am  come 
to  fulfil  the  law  of  Moses ;  I  am  come  to  show  you  the 
exceeding  depth  of  God's  commandments  ;  I  am  come  to 
show  you  how  much  they  require  of  every  one,  when  they 
are  taken  in  their  full  meaning.  This  is  one  object  of 
My  mission.  If  any  man,  then,  fancies  that  I  am  come  to 
bring  a  license  for  sinning — if  a  person  conceives  he  may 
continue  in  sin,  because  I  have  brought  pardon  and  grace  in 
the  world — he  takes  a  mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  My 
coming.  My  Father  sent  Me  not  to  abolish  holiness,  or  to 
minish  aught  from  its  claims,  but  to  place  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  and  to  give  its  just  limits  ;  so  that  it  shall  embrace, 
not  only  the  outward  actions  of  mankind,  but  their  very 
thoughts  and  inmost  wishes.  I  am  not  come  to  make  the  law 
void,  but  Ji/l  it  up.  Indeed,  so  far  am  I  from  seeking  to 
undermine  it  in  any  one  point,  or  to  detract  from  it,  that  I 
require  a  much  more  perfect  service  from  My  disciples  than 
used  to  be  considered  necessary.  You  admire  the  religion  of 
Pharisaism,  but  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  Me.  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  that  standard,  you  have  My 
Word  as  the  Head  of  that  kingdom,  you  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

And  in  fact,  there  could  not  be  a  stronger  contrast  than 
that  between  the  religion  of  the  true  Christian  and  that  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  living  energic  principle  of  Christianity — 
according  to  Pauline  reasoning — is  love.  Its  object  is  love,  its 
law  is  love,  its  spring  of  action  is  love.  But  the  religion  of 
Pharisaism,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  religion  of 
egotism.  It  is  simply  selfishness  of  the  most  unmitigated 
character,  under  the  guise  of  religion.  And  hence  it  is  that 
the  scathing  anathemas  of  our  Lord  are  a  part  of  the  Gospel, 
which  He  hurls  at  this  class,  and  this  class  only.  It  is 
language  which  is  altogether  tremendous  ;  it  arrests  us,  it 
astonishes  us,  it  makes  us  ask  the  question — What  is  there  in 
these  men  which  makes  them  deserve  this  language  }  We 
want  some  explanation,  when  such  language  is  applied  to  such 
a  very  active  and  religious  class.  No  doubt  it  is  a  part  of  the 
judicial  language  of  the  first  advent,  and  it  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  final  judgment.  A  separation  will  have  to  be 
made  presently,  and  it  was  needful  to  have  some  criterion  to 
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judge  by,  some  great  revelation  of  human  character  and  its 
disguises.  And  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Simply  by  a 
republication  of  that  great  law,  that  particular  virtues  are 
nothing  without  the  general  ones,  and  that  motive  is  every- 
thing. There  is  a  point  in  the  block  of  stone,  which  being 
struck,  the  mass  parts  asunder  in  its  proper  and  natural 
sections.  Particular  virtues  never  would  give  the  key  to  this 
division  ;  but,  struck  upon  one  fundamental  virtue,  the  whole 
block  of  humanity  fell  asunder  in  its  true  divisions,  and  there 
was  a  judgment. 

And  the  Pharisees  were  the  sample  of  mankind,  which 
came  before  Him  as  the  application  of  this  criterion,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  great  example  for  the  promulgation  of  it. 
The  Pharisees  were  active  religionists,  and  our  Lord  did  not 
deny  them  activity.  But  their  activity  had  a  selfish  root,  and 
a  selfish  scope,  while  at  the  same  time  they  disguised  this 
motive  from  themselves,  and  this  constituted  their  hypocrisy. 
They  were  that  combination  of  earnestness  and  ambition,  in 
which  earnestness,  by  an  assimilitative  process,  ticrns  into 
ambition,  and  is  the  feeder  of  the  great  passion.  So  the 
Pharisees  were  active  and  zealous.  The  Gospel,  too,  was  an 
active  religion,  and  Pharisaism  was  an  active  religion  ;  par- 
ticular virtues  were  common  to  both  ;  but  the  Gospel  was  an 
active  religion  founded  upon  love,  as  we  before  observed,  and 
Pharisaism  was  an  active  religion  founded  upon  ego-ism. 
Upon  this  one  fundamental  point,  then,  mankind  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  great  block  split  asunder,  and  our  Lord 
judicially  declared  and  announced  this  division — the  division 
of  mankind  upon  this  law,  and  by  this  criterion. 

Then  Pharisaism  was  a  new  evil  character  in  the  world  ; 
not  that  its  elements  had  not  been  in  the  world  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  combined  as  a  fully  developed  character, 
and  form  of  evil.  The  old  Jewish  sin,  which  the  Prophets 
denounced  was  open,  was  heathen.  But  this  was  a  new 
development  of  evil,  when  a  class,  socially  and  religiously 
respectable,  was  discovered  corrupt  in  its  very  roots.  It  was 
new  that  a  man  could  work  his  own  will,  and  obtain  his  own 
ends,  by  this  medium,  and  that  which  once  required  vices  could 
now  be  done  by  virtues.  This  was  a  new  method,  a  new 
stroke  of  policy  in  evil ;  it  was  a  new  revelation  of  the 
character  and  power  of  evil,  that  it  was  confined  to  its  simple 
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and  primitive  ways.  It  was  a  revelation  of  human  nature  that 
it  contained  all  this  machinery,  this  duplicity  of  action,  and 
working  of  wheel  within  wheel.  And  therefore  our  Lord 
denounced  Pharisaism  in  no  measured  terms.  He  disclosed 
the  enormous  elasticity  of  evil,  the  secret  of  its  self-accom- 
modating nature,  its  fertility,  its  flexibility,  its  capacity  for 
acting  under  disguises.  And  so  He  exposed  the  imposture  in 
no  doubtful  terms,  in  terms  as  severe  as  He  could.  Pharisaism, 
indeed,  was  not  only  a  new  form  of  evil,  but  it  was  a  zvorse 
type  than  the  old  and  known  ones.  For  how  could  a  Pharisee 
repent  of  his  goodness  ?  Other  sinners  are  dealt  tenderly  with 
by  the  Gospel,  because  it  contemplates  them  as  the  possible 
future  penitent.  But  it  is  obdurate  against  all  false  goodness. 
The  Pharisee  did  not  know  he  was  a  Pharisee  ;  if  he  had  known 
it,  he  would  not  have  been  a  Pharisee.  A  man  cannot  repent  of 
that  which  he  does  not  see ;  and  the  hypocrite  is  like  a  man 
living  with  a  mask  on,  or  acting  a  part  (viroKpiaig)  uncon- 
sciously. He  is  deceived,  and  does  not  know  he  is  deceived. 
An  impenetrable  wall  hides  him  from  himself,  and  he  is  safe 
from  his  own  conscience.  "  Evil,"  as  has  been  said,  "  ventures 
not  to  be  itself,  it  is  seized  with  a  restless  flight  from  itself,  and 
conceals  itself  behind  any  appearance  of  good." 

Hence  that  great  and  conspicuous  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  Pharisee  always  figures  in  the  gospel,  as  incapable  of  re- 
pentance. Self-knowledge  is  the  first  condition  of  repentance, 
and  he  did  not  possess  self-knowledge ;  therefore  it  was  said 
to  him,  "  The  publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you,"  because  they  knew  their  guilt  and  he  did  not. 
He  degraded  conscience  even  below  the  place  the  heathen 
gave  it.  For  heathenism  had  a  conscience,  wild  and  fitful  it 
is  true  ;  asleep  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  waking  up,  it  was 
its  accuser  and  tormentor.  But  the  Pharisee's  conscience  ^ 
was  pacified,  domesticated,  brought  into  harness  ;  a  tame  con- 
science, converted  into  a  manageable  and  applauding  com- 
panion ;  vulgarized,  humiliated,  and  charmed,  with  a  potent 
sway  over  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  but  no  power  over  the 
heart.  What  do  we  see  but  a  dethroned  conscience  deserted 
by  every  vestige  of  rank  and  majesty  ?  Our  Lord  then  treated 
the  Pharisees  with  the  coldness  due  to  those  who  were  without 
the  element  of  repentance,  "  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak 

*    Vide  Mozley's  University  Sermons,  passim. 
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g-ood  things  ?  "     And  there  is  also  a  further  remarkable  fact 
that  not  only  did  our  Lord  denounce  them,  but  it  was  the  only 
class  He  did  denounce.     He  denounced  all  sin  indeed.     He 
denounced  by  implication,  by   His  precepts   on   the   Mount, 
every  impure  man,  every  drunkard  and  glutton,  every  proud 
man,  and  every  malignant  man.  But  when  He  came  to  classes 
of  men,  these  Pharisees  were  the  only  class  He  singled  out  for 
His  withering  maledictions.     And  why  ?     Because  all  other 
sins  being  open,  and  therefore  "  known  and  read  of  men,"  had 
been  condemned  by  the  old  prophets  and  even  His  forerunner 
John,  but  this  class  harboured  a  secret  sin,  which  only   He 
could  perceive,  being  the  great  Heartsearcher,  and  He  turned 
and  smote  this  new  evil  character,  which  He  had  been  the  first 
to  detect.     He  would  not  waste  words  on  the  old-world  sins  ; 
"  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  said  Christ  to  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  i.e.  that  sin  had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets.     "  As  Judge  I  have  another  office  ;  you 
are  the  criminals,"  turning  to  the   Pharisees,  "for  whom  My 
court  is  instituted  :  I  sentence  you  :  but  to  this  poor  sinner  I 
stand  in  no  relation  of  Judge  ;  My  special  work  to  her  is  one 
of  pardon."     He  would   not  waste,  in  condemning  wretched 
confessed  crime,  that  judicial   mission  which  was  to  unmask 
false  goodness,  and  turn  the  hypocrite  inside  out.     It  was  for 
all  these  reasons  our  Lord  condemned  Pharisaism,  which  was 
a  scheme  for  fulfilling  the  law  by  the  motive  power  of  egotism 
and  not  love. 

And  it  was  on  this  very  Sabbath  question  that  our  Lord 
dealt  these  hypocrites  the  most  severe  blows.  He  tore  off  the 
mask  most  mercilessly  ;  He  held  up  the  mirror  to  nature  most 
pitilessly ;  Pharisaism  was  at  the  bottom  of  those  endless 
minutiai  of  Sabbatical  regulations  ;  it  inspired  all  those  wicked 
and  absurd  Rabbinical  glosses  ;  it  lay  behind  the  vexatious 
burdens  of  the  masters  ;  it  was  at  the  root  of  all  their  scholastic 
hairsplitting.  And  so  this  Sabbath  question  became  the  very,  and 
most  convenient,  ground,  which  enabled  our  Lord  to  endeavour 
His  "Socratic  method,"  and  put  all  His  adversaries  to  flight. 
He  caught  them  out  of  their  mouths  ;  He  made  them  eat  their 
own  words  ;  He  illustrated  by  the  episode  of  the  cornfields, 
the  miracle  of  the  withered  hand,  the  miracle  of  the  man  born 
blind,  and  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda's  pool 
— that  "  house  of  mercy  with  its  five  porches  " — that  works  of 
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necessity  and  piety  and  charity  could  be  performed  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  from  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  a  sheep  from 
the  pit  (from  motives  of  avarice)  it  was  "  lawful  to  do  good  " 
to  the  inferior  animals,  to  man's  body,  much  more  to  man's 
soul,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  And  the  effect  of  their  discomfiture 
was  so  great  that  they  were  filled  with  rage,  and  took  counsel 
with  the  Herodians  how  they  might  destroy  Jesus.  Thus  the 
Sabbath  question  became  the  cntx  of  the  whole  controversy, 
the  battle-field  of  the  two  opposing  principles — that  religion 
whose  motive  power  was  egotism,  and  that  gospel  whose  spring 
of  action  is  that  love  "  which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  but 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  In  their  Sabbath  observance  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  missed  the  key  of  the  whole  question, 
which  is  love  fulfilling  all  law,  including  the  Sabbatical  regu- 
lations and  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  so  they  were  con- 
demned as  hypocrites  and  deceivers,  and  woes  and  anathemas 
and  maledictions  were  hurled  upon  their  doomed  heads. 

The  Pharisees,  then,  I  repeat,  missed  the  grand  secret  for 
keeping  all  the  commandments — those  of  the  two  tables,  and 
their  special  favourite  the  fourth — which  is  a  true  unselfish 
love.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  in  its  fullest,  deepest, 
and  most  spiritual  meaning.  If  we  had  perfect  love  for  our 
neighbour,  we  should  keep  these  commandments  perfectly, 
and  in  proportion  as  love  fills  us,  in  the  same  proportion  shall 
we  fulfil  them.  Love,  then,  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments (the  Sabbath  included)  ;  nothing  else  will :  no 
worldly  fear,  no  regard  for  reputation,  not  even  a  sense  of 
duty,  if  it  be  unenlightened  by  the  spirit  of  love.  These 
motives  may  indeed  raise  us  to  the  level  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  delineate,  but 
they  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  lift  us  up  to  that  height  of 
righteousness,  which  Jesus  Christ  requires  from  His  disciples. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of  all  this.  We 
have  got  a  wry  twist,  a  selfish  bias  in  our  nature.  And  there- 
fore, so  long  as  we  bowl  at  the  mark — the  high  character  of 
love  fulfilling  all  law — without  making  allowance  for  that  bias, 
so  long  shall  we  be  sure  to  miss  it.  This  invisible,  but  very 
real,  bias  is  self-love,  which  we  must  never  forget  to  allow  for, 
and  as  it  were  balance,  with  this  Christian  love.  Do  we  doubt 
that  we  have  such  a  bias,  this  (ppovtijua  aapKog,  then  why  should 
we  be  such  unfair  judges  in  our  own  case,  and,  as  a  rule,  such 
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fair  judges  in  other  people's  matters?  When  the  question  is 
between  two  neighbours,  any  man  of  common  sense  can  hold 
the  balance  fairly.  But  when  the  question  is  between  himself 
and  his  neighbour,  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  see  it. 
What  is  this  but  a  plain  proof  that  we  do  use  different  scales 
and  weights  in  the  one  case,  to  what  we  do  in  another.  The 
weight  of  self-love  is  sure  to  slip  into  one  of  the  scales,  where 
self  is  being  concerned,  and  so  they  are  uneven.  And  the 
only  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  put  into  the  opposite  scale  that 
love  of  our  neighbour,  Christian  love,  which  our  Master  Christ, 
and  after  Him  St.  Paul,  in  the  text  bids  us  to  cherish,  that 
"  love  which  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  For  this  being 
the  same  love  which  we  bear  towards  ourselves,  the  scales 
should  become  righted  ;  but,  alas  !  how  often  will  this  be  the 
case,  for  where  is  the  man  who  does  love  his  neighbour  so 
truly  and  so  sincerely  as  he  loves  himself?  But  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  we  do  arrive  at  this  perfect  love,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  we  can  call  up  a  weight  of  love  to  our 
neighbour  in  our  hearts,  to  counterbalance  our  natural  selfish- 
ness, in  the  same  proportion  shall  we  be  fitted  for  fulfilling 
the  law. 

And  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  commandments  of  the 
law.  St.  Paul,  for  some  reason,  omits  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  the  fifth  commandment,  the  head  of  the  second 
table,  but  he  applies  it  to  the  sixth  and  seventh,  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  commandments,  and  to  the  tenth  ;  in  short  to  all 
the  laws  of  the  second  table.  And  he  applies  the  principle  to 
them  in  its  full  breadth  and  length  and  depth. 

And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  or  rather  much  more,  can  this 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  "  words  "  of  the  first  table — 
our  love  to  God,  for  God  is  love.  His  very  being  and  essence 
is  love.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  ail  the  command- 
ments— those  of  both  tables,  the  second  and  the  first — which, 
of  course,  covers  that  remarkable  commandment,  the  fourth, 
which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  table,  at  the  head  of  the 
second,  a  gem  in  a  noble  setting,  and  which  is  introduced  with 
a  "  Remember,"  and  takes  the  mind  back  to  the  primeval 
institution  in  Paradise.  Yes,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Sab- 
bath observance,  this  fourth  commandment,  and  obedience 
yielded  to  it  must  proceed  from  the  gospel  principle  of  /otc, 
not  the  Pharisaical  principle  of  egotism.      Love  will  be  the 
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motive,  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  day  holy,  to  conse- 
crate it  to  the  service  of  love,  to  sanctify,  not  for  any  selfish 
ends,  but  from  love  to  it,  because  it  is  "  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  our  God,"  who  is  "  Love."  It  will  be  the  observance  of 
a  loving  soul,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  that  of 
fear,  for  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  And  how  will  that 
be  done  ?  By  abstaining  from  all  manner  of,  i.e.  all  servile  or 
unnecessary,  work.  "  Six  days  shall  ye  labour,  and  do  all  that 
ye  have  to  do  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  in  it  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work."  The 
curse  of  labour  (which,  however,  has  turned  out  a  blessing), 
under  which  man  was  to  earn  and  eat  his  bread,  was  taken  off 
for  one  day  in  seven,  for  all  ranks  and  classes  of  mankind — 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  servants  as  well  as  masters,  nay, 
even  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  which  man 
employs  in  his  service.  Is  this  not  a  boon  and  blessing  to 
the  poor,  that  God,  by  His  express  command,  has  kept  one 
day  out  of  every  seven  for  them,  on  which  they  must  rest 
from  their  toil — a  day,  that  is,  on  which  their  masters  have  no 
claim  for  their  services,  and  are  bound  to  require  nothing  from 
their  hands  except  what  is  absolutely  needful  ?  This,  indeed, 
is  a  very  great  blessing,  and  very  thankful  we  should  be  that 
God  has  so  ordered  it  for  the  hardy  sons  of  toil.  For  wherever 
the  Lord's  day  or  Christian  Sabbath  is  properly  kept  and 
duly  observed,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  poor  to  be  ground 
down,  or  to  be  made  slaves  of,  as  they  are  in  many  heathen 
countries.  They  possess  one  day  in  seven  they  can  call  their 
own,  a  day  on  which,  comparatively  speaking,  the  distinction 
between  master  and  servant  is  forgotten,  and  we  all  meet 
together  as  brethren  and  Christians  in  the  house  of  God. 
This  great  blessing  the  poor  owe  to  God,  and  His  great  gift  of 
the  Sabbath. 

But  although  it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  poor  come  in 
for  the  largest  share  of  God's  blessings.  He  does  not  bestow 
His  blessings  on  them  alone.  The  blessed  rest  of  God's  holy 
day  is  appointed,  not  only  for  the  poor  but  also  for  the  rich,  if 
they  will  only  use  it  aright.  If  it  is  a  day  for  the  poor  to  rest 
from  the  work  of  their  hands,  it  is  also  a  day  for  the  rich  to 
rest  from  the  work  of  their  heads,  from  the  troubles  and  cares 
of  business,  from  the  anxieties  of  worldly  thoughts.  Only  too 
many  will  not  enter  into  that  rest,  but  will  make  it  a' day  of 
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pleasure.  They  have  been  walking  so  long  through  the  rough 
places  of  the  earth,  that,  when  they  come  home,  the  mud  is 
sticking  to  their  shoes,  and  the  burs  and  brambles  to  their 
clothes,  and  they  have  grown  so  used  to  them,  that  when  they 
take  them  off,  they  feel  quite  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  fling- 
ing all  its  cares  from  them,  so  enamoured  are  some  people  with 
the  love  of  this  present  evil  world,  that  they  will  not  enjoy  the 
blessed  rest  of  the  Sunday,  but  will  actually  set  that  day 
apart  for  looking  over,  and  casting  up,  their  accounts. 
Though  they  cannot;  stir  or  blow  the  fire  in  Mammon's  furnace, 
they  are  determined  to  snuff  in  his  smoke.  Yet  God  has 
called  us  away  altogether  from  the  service  of  Mammon,  on 
His  sacred  day.  On  this  day  He  hath  said,  "ye  shall  be 
wholly  mine  :  Mammon  shall  have  no  part  in  you."  It  was 
not,  however,  that  we  should  pass  from  it  to  the  service  of 
Belial,  or  to  the  service  of  Moloch,  when  He  calls  us  away 
from  that  of  Mammon.  We  are  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day 
from  all  manner  of  work,  not  merely  from  all  work  in  the 
service  of  Mammon,  but  also  from  all  work  in  connection  with 
the  service  of  Belial  and  Moloch.  Yet  how  many  spend  the 
holy  Sabbath  in  pleasure,  or  amusements,  or  recreation  ;  how 
many  spend  it  even  worse,  in  excess  of  drihking,  in  profane 
talk,  or  scandal-mongering  I  How  many  think  that  they  have 
discharged  all  their  religious  duties  if  they  have  placed  their 
corporeal  selves  in  church  once,  and  then  do  just  what  they 
like  with  the  rest  of  the  day,  as  if  it  were  their  day  to  do  what 
they  choose,  and  not  the  sacred  day  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
How  much  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  licentiousness  takes 
place  on  this  holy  day  ! 

Now  why  is  all  this  }  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  that  very 
da}-,  which  in  this  Christian  land  of  Gospel  light  should  be, 
instead  of  being  the  most  holy  of  all  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  is  often  if  not  the  most  unholy,  at  all  events  the  most 
secular  and  worldly  ?  We  need  not  go  far  for  an  answer. 
That  day  which  God  has  given  to  us  for  the  day  of  rest,  the 
world  has  turned  into  a  day  of  idleness  ;  and  therein  lies  all  the 
difference,  for  idleness  is  always  the  fruitful  mother  of  vices. 
The  hours  hang  heavily,  when  they  are  not  spent  as  God  wills 
them  to  be  spent.  The  Lord's  day  is  not  a  day  of  idleness. 
It  is  a  day  of  rest  from  the  labours  of  the  world,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  a  day  holy  to  God,  that  it  may  be  given  up  alto- 
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gether  to  His  service,  that  it  may  be  employed  in  learning 
His  will,  in  praying  to  Him,  and  praising  Him. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  how  all  God's  commandments 
hang  together  :  they  are  knit  and  woven  together  like  a  fine 
web,  wherein  you  cannot  loosen  a  single  stitch,  without  danger 
of  unraveling  the  whole.  We  know  from  St.  James  that 
"  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  Law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  ^  This  he  is,  even  if  he  were  to  keep 
all  the  rest  of  the  law.  But  can  any  one  do  this  ?  Can  any 
one  de  sure  that,  while  he  breaks  the  law  in  one  point,  he 
shall  be  able  to  keep  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  So  far  from  this,  that 
if  a  man  lives  in  the  breach  of  any  one  of  God's  command- 
ments, if  he  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  any  one  sin,  none  can 
tell  where  he  may  stop.  Thus  one  sin  brings  on  another,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  weeds,  they  are  sure  to  multiply.  Now  of 
all  the  commandments  that  people  are  aptest  to  make  light 
of,  and  begin  by  breaking,  is  the  one  which  commands  us  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  Those  who  would  think  it  a 
shameful  thing  to  lie,  or  to  steal,  or  to  commit  murder  or 
adultery,  the  young  especially,  will  idle  about  on  Sunday,  and 
waste  the  precious  hours,  which  God  has  given  them  to  learn 
His  will,  and  to  pray  to  Him  for  strength  that  they  may  do  it. 
They  know  not  what  they  are  doing.  They  say  they  see  no 
harm  in  it.  All  those  short-sighted  worldly  people,  who  look 
no  further  than  the  immediate  outward  circumstances  of  an 
action,  cannot  see  any  harm  in  it.  And  yet  this  one  sin  of 
Sabbath-breaking  has  been  the  mother  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
sins.  Listen  to  the  voice  from  our  convict  prisons.  Half  the 
criminals  whose  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  offences,  half  the 
criminals  who  end  their  days  on  the  gallows,  begin  their 
career  of  wickedness  with  breaking  the  Sabbath.  By  keeping 
away  from  church,  they  deprive  themselves  of  all  instruction  : 
they  gradually  lose  all  knowledge  and  all  fear  of  God,  they 
cease  to  pray  for  His  help,  and  so  they  are  left  without  help  ; 
temptation  comes  upon  temptation ;  they  fall  from  one 
wickedness  to  another,  until  at  length,  even  in  this  world, 
justice  overtakes  them,  and  gives  them  over  to  a  shameful 
death. 

But  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law."     It  is  by 
endeavouring   heartily   and  diligently  to  keep  the  whole  of 

'  Jas.  ii.  lo. 
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God's  law,  in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness,  that  we  shall  best 
gain  strength  to  keep  any  one  part  of  it.  For  all  the  com- 
mandments support  and  uphold  and  strengthen  each  other, 
and  form  a  fence  round  such  as  continue  within  them,  through 
which  the  fouler  temptations  can  hardly  enter.  When  a  man 
strives  thus  to  serve  God  with  his  whole  heart,  God  will  grant 
such  a  man  grace  to  serve  Him  better.  He  will  enable  to  be 
faithful  in  more,  him  who  is  truly  faithful  in  that  which  is 
little.  While  they  who  break  the  Sabbath,  lose  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God,  and  are  hurried  on  from  one  wicked- 
ness to  another  ;  they  who  hallow  God's  holy  day,  they  who 
spend  it  reverently  and  devoutly,  they  who  fulfil  this  law  in 
love,  in  learning  God's  will,  and  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving,, 
will  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will  increase  in  His  love, 
will  go  from  strength  to  strength,  will  grow  in  grace,  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Thus- 
will  their  earthly  Sabbaths  prepare  and  fit  them  for  worship- 
ping and  serving  God  hereafter,  in  the  everlasting  rest  of  the 
blessed,  in  the  eternal  Sabbatism  of  Heaven. 


XVII. 
P  "CHRISTIAN  INDIFFERENCE  TO  DAYS.''^ 

Romans  xiv.  1-9. 

"  Tbi'  Se  affOewovvra  rfj  iriffret  irpoaKaix^dviade,  jj})  tis  SiaKpicreis  Sia\oyi(r/j.(av.  ts 
fiev  TncTTeveL  (paytiv  Trdrra,  o  Se  affOevuv  Aaxava  icrdUi.  6  icrBidv  rhv  fir]  kuQiovra  /xr; 
e^ovdeuehoc,  6  5e  /xr;  iaOluiu  rhf  iffOiovTa  jurj  Kpiverco'  6  6ehs  yap  avrhv  irpoaeAa^ero. 
(TV  tIs  el  6  Kpivuv  'aA\6Tpiov  olKiT-qv  ;  Tw  i5i<i)  Kvplai  ffT-fjK€i  fj  ir'nTTei'  (TTadricreTai  Se, 
Svyarel  yap  6  Kvptos  (XTrjcrat  ahrov.  Ss  /xef  Kpiuei  fjixepay  nap'  rifxepav,  ts  Se  Kpiva 
iraaav  rj/xepav  (KacTTos  iv  rcfi  ISiai  vol'  Tr\7]po<popei.a6w.  6  (ppovSiv  t))v  rj/xepav  Kvpiiii 
(ppovit,  Ka\  0  ixr]  (ppjfiv  TTjr  7]fxipav,  Kvpiw  ov  (ppoveZ  Kal  6  ecOicov  Kvpiai  iadiei, 
6i3xop((rT6r  yap  TO)  06&5"  Ka\  6  /j.^  iffOicnv  Kvplcfi  ovk  4adiet  Kal  evxapicrreT t<ij  &ecS.  ovSfls 
yap  Tj/xccv  kavrcp  Qj,  Kal  ovSels  eavT^  airodyri(TKei,  edv  re  yap  ^co/xev,  t^  Kvpl(fi  ^wfnev, 
edv  T6  aTrodvrj(rKii>fii.ev,  rw  KupiJi  airo9v7i(rKoof/.ev,  rod  Kvpiov  etXfxev. 

"There  dawns  no  Sabbath,  no  Sabbath  is  o  er, 
Those  Sabbath-keepers  have  one  evermore  ; 
One  and  vniending  is  that  triumph-song 
Which  to  the  angels  and  us  shall  belong." 
(Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  and  compilers,  from  the  Latin.) 

Our  subject  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  current  topics,  and 
burning  questions  of  the  day — I  mean  the  "  Sunday  Question." 
It  crops  up  from  time  to  time,  and  every  now  and  again,  it 
pushes  itself  to  the  front,  as  it  did  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Sydenham  Palace  on 
Sundays,  and  as  it  is  doing  again  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion touching  the  opening  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  other  places 
of  innocent  and  intellectual  recreation,  on  the  Lord's  day. 
It  has  been  said.  If  Hampton  Court  Palace  is  allowed  to 
exhibit  its  pictures  in  the  old  state  apartments  of  William 
and  Mary  on  Sundays,  why  may  not  the  pictures  of  the 
National   Gallery  be   utilized   to  the  same    purpose?    and  if 

•  This   sermon  was   preached  in  substance  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (gth  Sunday  after  Trinity),  August  14th,  188 1. 
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the  Fellows  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  may  use  their  beautiful 
grounds,  why  may  not  other  public  places  of  resort  be  thrown 
open,  such,  e.g.  as  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton  ? 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said — and,  perhaps,  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  add,  can  be  said — on  both  sides.  Arguments 
on  either  side  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  as  we  lately  saw 
in  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  Upper  House.  On  the 
one  side,  these  propositions  are  viewed  with  very  great  sus- 
picion, as  being  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  in  our  onward 
drifting  towards  the  Continental  Sunday.  They  have  been 
received  with  considerable  alarm  and  stren-uous  opposition, 
by  a  very  large  section  of  sincerely  religious  persons  of  all 
denominations.  Such  a  Sabbath  desecration  is  looked  upon 
as  involving  national  crime,  for  if  the  old  Sabbath — reminding 
the  Jews  of  their  temporal  deliverance  from  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh — was  the  sign  between  God  and  the  covenant  people, 
so  the  Christian  Sabbath — reminding  the  Christian  of  his 
spiritual  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin — is  a  sign 
between  God  and  His  people  now.  These  persons,  therefore, 
view  the  desecration  of  the  sign  as  a  forfeiture  of  His  covenant, 
and  the  act,  one  likely  to  call  down  national  judgment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proposal  has  been  met  in  certain  quarters 
with  great  favour,  and  it  has  been  defended  with  considerable 
power,  by  some  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
secular  press  of  the  country.  These  writers  have  maintained, 
that  the  Sabbath  is  a  Jewish  institution,  and  not  binding  in 
its  strictness,  at  all  events,  on  a  Christian  ;  that  Palestine 
was  unique  in  its  history  and  customs,  and  its  Sabbaths 
refuse  to  be  transplanted  to  the  England  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Now  herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  the 
mistakes,  into  which  people  have  fallen,  are  due  to  this  fact, 
that  the  terms,Ji3^ejnot__been  properly  explained,  which  have 
led  up  to  great  confusion  of  thought.  We  are  not  defending 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  such,  nor  the  Jewish  mode  of  keeping 
the  sacred  day  of  rest  as  such.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  the 
Saturday  ;  and,  though  kept  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
i.e.  the  Lord's  day,  by  the  Jewish  converts  at  the  first,  it 
gradually  died  out  in  the  sub-apostolic  age.  And  as  to  the 
Tjewi^h~43iQde  of  observance,  that  was  abrogated  root  and 
branch,  with  the  rest  of  the  "  beggarly  elements  ''  of  the  old 
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Mosaic  ritual.  The  day  for  whose  rights  we  are  holding  our 
brief,  is  the  sacred  day  of  the  rest  of  God,  the  primeval  insti- 
tution of  Paradise,  consequent  on,  and  in  remembrance  of, 
the  great  glory  of  creation,  taken  up  into  the  moral  code,  and 
placed  in  the  very  centre  and  front  of  the  great  "  Ten  Words  " 
of  God,  written  with  His  own  finger  as  the  seventh  day  rest, 
or  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God,  a^sorl;2£4  into,  and 
incorporated  with,  the  great  Sinaitic  legislation  of  Moses  for 
the  time,  in  remembrance  of  the  Jews'  temporal  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt,  with  the  other  sabbatical  institutions  and  new 
moons  of  that  economy ;  but  taken  out— &£-iL-all__agam,  and 
transferred  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  honour 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  great 
spiritual  deliverance  from  sin  ;  the  day,  too,  honoured  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Church,  called  in  Scriptural 
language  "  the  Lord's  day,"  and  in  that  of  the  Homilies  "  the 
Christian  Sabbath."  It  is  this  sacred  day  of  rest  we  are 
contending  for,  not  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath,  except  so  far  as 
it  had  reference  to  the  primal  ordinance  of  Eden.  And  it  is 
for  want  of  keeping  this  clearly  in  mind  that  there  has  been 
so  much  perplexity  ;  and  we  feel  assured,  that  if  this  point 
had  been  properly  put  before  the  public,  much  misunderstand- 
ing would  have  been  spared.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  are 
seeking  to  uphold  the  sacredness  of  the  primeval  institution — 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;  the  patriarchal  Sabbath  ; 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  in  regard  to  mankind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  purely  Jewish  Sabbaths  (which  were 
local,  and  national,  and  transitory)  ;  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  ;  the  memorial,  not  only  of  creation,  but  the 
great  spiritual  deliverance  from  sin  and  Satan  :  in  short,  that 
it  is--a-X!Jiiiatianand  not  a  Jewish  Sabbath  we  are  fighting 
for  ;  and  the  question  will  enter  into  a  new  phase,  and  meet 
with  a  more  logical  treatment. 

Then,  again,  the  same  writers  aver,  with  much  force,  that 
/-.we  cannot  refuse  to  concede  to  the  poor,  and  the  poor  man's 
surroundings,  that  right  of  recreation  publicly,  which  the  rich 
man  has  assumed  to  himself,  in  the  ways  indicated  above, 
privately,  and  there  have  been  few,  or  no  protests,  from  God's 
ministers  against  such  action,  private  though  it  may  have 
been.  They  have  also  gone  further,  and  argued  that  all  such 
places  of  recreation  tend  to  humanize  and  civilize — to  improve 
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the  taste  and  raise  the  horizon  of  their  complex  being  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  identical  with  Christianizing  the  population,  it  is, 
at  least,  a  step  towards  it  on  the  positive  side  ;  and,  on  the 
negative  side,  it  keeps  many  out  of  the  gin-palaces  and  other 
cognate  institutions,  besides  lower  forms  of  attraction,  which 
tend  to  demoralize,  and  not  raise,  human  nature.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  last  argument  that  these  people,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  artistic  or  intellectual  pabulum  provided  by 
them,  would  not  go  to  a  place  of  worship  in  any  case  ;  and 
there  is  a  counter  statement,  that  many  actually  do  devote  a 
portion,  and  that  an  early  portion  of  the  day,  to  religious 
exercises  in  church,  before  they  abandon  themselves  to  the 
recreation  of  the  day. 

Now  upon  such  a  subject,  where  the  truth  as  to  it  unques- 
tionably does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  it  is  well  to  direct  our 
attention  to,  and  to  find  out,  principles,  which  will  enable  us 
to  grapple  with  it.  And  in  approaching  it,  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  put  our  own  preconceived  opinions  on  one  side,  and  take 
our  stand  simply  on  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  the  con- 
current testimony  of  primitive  Christianity.  By  which  I  mean, 
we  must  not  look  at  it  wholly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  or  wholly  from  a  soi-disant  clerical  point  of 
view.  We  may  take  a  large  and  broad  view  of  the  subject, 
provided  only  we  appeal  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  "  Word  and  to  the  Testimony,"  to  the  practice  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
discourse  we  shall  make  a  distinction  between  the  Jewish 
Sabbaths,  which  were  purely  Jewish  institutions,  and  peculiar 
to  the  Jews,  nationally  qua  Jeivs,  and  those  Sabbaths,  Jewish 
if  you  will,  but  which  the  Jews  had  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  q^id  men  ;  the  memorial 
of  creation,  the  "  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God,"  the  Sabbath 
of  the  patriarchal  Church  of  Noah  and  Abraham.  The  Jewish 
side  has  been  abrogated  once  for  all,  when  the  vail  of  the 
Temple  was  rent  in  twain  ;  but  the  Sabbath  of  humanity  lives 
on,  though  transferred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  memorial 
at  once  of  the  old  creation  and  our  spiritual  redemption — the 
Lord's  day,  or  Christian  Sabbath. 

A  controversy  had  arisen  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  to  the  exact  relation  in  which  Christianity 
stood  to  Judaism,  and  consequently  the  obligation  of  various 
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Jewish  institutions  came  to  be  discussed  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  day  came  in  for  its  full  share  of 
consideration.  The  old  Jewish  Sabbath  was  on  the  Saturday, 
the  seventh  day  ;  and  the  new  Christian  Sabbath  (commonly 
called  the  Lord's  day,  or  day  of  the  Lord,  77  ^^lipa  KvpiaKt])  was 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity kept  both  their  old  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  new 
Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day.  Thus,  in  the  Apostles' 
days,  they  kept  up  the  old  synagogue  worship  of  the  seventh 
day,  just  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  even  after  Pentecost, 
went  up  to  the  Temple  for  the  Temple  services.  When  the 
Apostle  Paul  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  every 
Sabbath  day,  proving  out  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  Christ,  that  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of 
the  week  ;  and  this  continued  in  vogue,  more  or  less,  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  practice  gradually 
died  out  in  the  sub-apostolic  age.  But  even  in  the  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church  the  custom  lived  on  of  making  Saturday^  a 
fast  day,  or  sacred  prelude  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  out  of 
respect  to  the  old  Jewish  custom.  But  the  Christian  converts, 
apart  from  the  Jewish,  kept  only  the  Lord's  day,  or  Christian 
Sabbath — that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  week — utterly  ignoring 
the  Jewish,  or  seventh-day  celebration.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  the  Sunday  as  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  memorial  of  the  great  spiritual  deliverance  ; 
and  the  transference  of  the  day  from  the  end  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Sabbaths  (week,  adftj^ara,  plural)  seemed  natural,  easy, 
and  logical.  But  it  was  bound  to  provoke  controversy,  espe* 
cially  with  such  sticklers  for  ceremonial  punctiliousness  and 

*  "Though  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  vacated  by  the 
apostolical  institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  by  our  Saviour's  having  '  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances,'  whereby  it  became  as  unreasonable  for  any  one  to 
condemn  a  Christian  for  not  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  it  was  their  neglect- 
ing other  ceremonial  institutions  ;  yet  in  the  East,  where  the  Gospel  chiefly  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  who  retained  a  mighty  reverence  for  the  Mosaic  rites,  the 
Church  thought  fit  so  far  to  indulge  the  humour  of  the  Judaizing  converts,  as  to 
observe  Saturday  as  a  festival  day  of  devotion,  whereon  they  met  for  public 
prayers,  and  for  the  exercise  of  other  duties  of  religion,  as  is  plain  from  several 
passages  in  the  ancients  (Athan  de  Sement,  6  c.  8  ;  Socr.  Hisf.  Ecd.  i,  6  c.  8; 
Basil,  Epist.  289,  ad  Cks.).  But,  however,  to  prevent  scandal,  they  openly  de- 
clared they  did  it  only  in  a  Christian  way,  and  observed  it  not  as  a  Jewish  Sab- 
bath ;  and  this  custom  was  so  far  from  being  universal,  that  at  the  same  time,  all 
over  the  west,  except  in  Milan,  in  Italy,  Saturday  was  kept  as  a  fast." — Nelson's 
Festivals  and  Fasts :  Flu  Lord's  Day  (p.  19). 
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ritual  accuracy  as  the  Jewish  converts,  with  their  strong  con- 
servative element.  The  Jewish  converts  would  not  give  up  the 
seventh  day,  and  the  Christian  believers  would  not  observe  it. 
One  party  maintained  its  abrogation,  another  its  continued 
obligation  :  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another, 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike."  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  his  reply,  St.  Paul,  although  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  may  have  been  decided  and  strong,  passes  no  judgment 
of  censure  upon  the  practice  of  either  of  these  parties,  but  only 
blamed  the  very  uncharitable  and  censorious  spirit,  in  which 
the  one  "judged  their  brethren  "  as  irreligious  persons,  and 
the  other  "  set  at  nought  "  their  stricter  brethren  as  supersti- 
tious. At  the  same  time,  he  lays  down  two  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  conscience,  and  ultimate  settlement  of  this  matter 
of  Christian  casuistry — the  first  being  the  rights  of  Christian 
conviction,  or  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  personal  indi- 
vidual conscience  :  "  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
ovv'n  mind  ; "  and  the  second  being  a  principle — no  doubt  to 
both  parties  at  once  unsatisfactory  enough  and  surprising — ■ 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  observance,  and  also 
such  a  thing  as  a  religious  non-observance  of  the  day.^  "He 
that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord  :  and  he 
that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it. 
He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God  thanks  ; 
and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth 
God  thanks."  In  the  words  of  Dean  Alford,  "  The  Apostle 
decides  nothing,  leaving  every  man's  own'  mind  to  guide  him 
on  the  point.  He  classes  the  observance  or  non-observance 
of  particular  days  with  the  eating  or  abstaining  from  particular 
meats.  In  both  cases  he  is  concerned  with  things,  which  he 
evidently  treats  as  of  absolute  indifference  in  themselves."  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Apostle  places  the  religious  observance 
of  daj^s  and  the  question  of  fasting  in  the  same  category  ; 
and  as  they  both  depend  on  the  same  reasoning,  and  lead  up 

*  "  Those  that  thought  themselves  still  under  some  kind  of  obligation  by  the 
ceremonial  law,  esteemed  one  day  above  another,  kept  up  a  respect  of  the  times  of 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  New  Moons,  and  Feasts  of  Tabernacles,  thought  those 
days  better  than  other  da)'s,  and  solemnized  them  accordingly  with  particular 
observances,  binding  themselves  to  some  religious  rest  and  exercise  on  those  days  ; 
those  who  knew  all  these  things  were  abolished  and  done  away  by  Christ's  coming, 
every  day  alike.  We  must  understand  it  with  an  exception  of  the  Lord's  day, 
which  all  Christians  unanimously  observed  ;  but  they  made  no  account,  took  no 
notice  of  these  antiquated  festivals  of  the  Jews." — Ilewes  on  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6. 
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to  the  adoption  of  the  same  broad  principle,  we  must  glance 
at  the  subject  in  passing. 

"  The  particularity,"  says  Olshausen,  commenting  on  this 
passage,  "  with  which  St.  Paul  treats  these  ascetics  leads  us 
naturally  to  suppose  that  they  lived  in  Rome,  and  that  the 
manner  of  behaving  towards  them  had  been  a  subject  of  dis-. 
cussion  there.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  of  what 
spiritual  tendency  these  ascetics  were,  since  what  St.  Paul 
adduces  respecting  them  does  not  seem  to  agree  either  with 
the  rigid  Jewish  Christian,  with  Essenes,  or  with  Gentile 
ascetics.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  kept,  indeed,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  food,  but  they  did  wholly 
avoid  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,  as  St.  Paul  reports  of  these 
Roman  ascetics  (xiv.  2,  21)  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  afford  a 
foundation  for  the  assumption  that  in  the  passages  in  question 
the  subject  is  only  the  partaking  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  and  of  wine  used  in  libations. 

"  The  Essene  ^  ascetics,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  life  was 
similar,  never  lived  in  towns,  but  in  the  wilderness.  And 
again,  Gentiles,  who  in  the  apostolic  age  also  often  practised  a 
rigid  asceticism,  did  not  observe  days  in  the  manner  related  in 
verse  5  of  the  persons  here  described.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
correct  to  suppose  that  in  these  ascetics  we  have  before  us 
persons  in  whom  Jev/ish  principles  mainly  prevailed,  indeed, 
but  in  combination  with  Gentile  elements.  This  conclusion  is 
especially  supported  by  the  passage  (xv.7,8)  where  the  '  strong ' 
are  designated  as  Gentile,  and  the  '  weak  *  as  Jewish  Christians. 
Such  mixture  of  elements,  in  themselves  heterogeneous,  are 
not  inconceivable  in  a  time  of  such  excitement  as  that  of  the 
Apostle's  was.  Among  the  Neo-pythagoreans,  and  other 
philosophical  sects  of  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  there 
had  been  developed  a  sort  of  religious-moral  eclecticism,  which 

*  The  Judaic  element  is  especially  prominent  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
sect.  The  Essene  was  exceptionally  rigorous  in  his  oliservance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  In  his  strict  abstinence  from  work  on  the  Sabbath  he  far  surpassed  all  the 
other  Jews.  He  would  not  light  a  fire,  would  not  move  a  vessel,  would  not 
perform  even  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  life.  The  whole  day  was  given  up  to 
r€li"-ious  exercises  and  to  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  His  respect  for  the  law 
extended  also  to  the  Lawgiver.  After  God,  the  name  of  Moses  was  held  in  the 
hi'diest  reverence.  He  who  blasphemed  his  name  was  punished  with  death.  In 
all  these  points  the  Essene  was  an  exaggeration,  almost  a  caricature,  of  the 
Pharisee." — Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  Colossian  heresy.  Colossians, 
introduction,  p.  84. 
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might  easil}'  call  forth  appearances  of  this  kind.  Seneca 
describes,  in  his  108th  Epistle,  how  he  himself  had  for  a  time 
been  engaged  in  a  similar  endeavour  ;  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  immorality  and  voluptuousness,  many  of  the  nobler 
spirits  had  recourse  to  rigid  self-denial.  Such  a  tendency 
must  indeed  have  been  repulsed  by  Pharisaical  Judaism,  but 
it  might  very  readily  amalgamate  with  Essene  elements. 
Eclectics  of  this  kind,  then,  when  they  had  become  Christians, 
still  persevered  in  their  accustomed  way  of  life  ;  and  St.  Paul 
desires  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  in  it,  since  they  did 
not  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to  salvation,  as  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Galatia  insisted  on  circumcision.  In  any  case,  these 
ascetics  must  be  altogether  and  most  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians,  who  everywhere  per- 
secuted St.  Paul,  and  against  whom  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  These  Jewish  Christians  were  fanatics,  who 
carried  on  attacks  against  the  Apostle  ;  whereas  the  Roman 
ascetics  appear  to  have  been  quiet,  anxious  persons,  who  were 
only  unable,  from  scruples  of  conscience,  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  their  accustomed  observances,  but  did  not  affect 
to  lay  down  rules  for  others."  ^  It  was,  then,  these  Pharisaical 
Jewish  Christians  who  insisted  on  keeping  the  original  Sabbath 
on  the  Saturday,  and  fought  hard  for  its  permanent  retention  ; 
but  the  Gentile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  difficulty 
on  that  head,  and  easily  lent  themselves  to  the  transference  of 
the  primeval  institution  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  gi-adii ally 
introduced,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  the  weak 
brother,  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

"  So,  with  his  wonted  tenderness,"  says  Bishop  Wilson, 
"  where  sincerity  of  faith  appeared,  the  Apostle  writes  to  the 
unestablished  Roman  converts,  '  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  be- 
lieveth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  another,  who  is  weak, 
eateth  herbs.  .  .  .  One  man  esteem.eth  one  day  above  another : 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  How  this  and  similar  passages 
could  ever  be  supposed  to  be  meant  to  abolish  the  moral  and 
essential  law  of  the  Sabbath  (or  the  Lord's  day,  which  was 
the  name  it  assumed  immediately  upon  the  Resurrection 
drawing  it  to  the  first  day  of  the  week),  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
*  Olshausen's  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  407. 
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ceive.  No  doubt,  if  the  anticipated  (or  proleptical)  history  be 
received,  and  the  assertion  of  the  merely  ceremonial  nature 
of  the  Sabbath  be  admitted,  this,  or  any  other  consequence, 
may  be  shown  to  follow.  But  now,  having  a  right  to  take  for 
granted  the  actual  institution  of  the  day  of  rest  in  Paradise ; 
its  primary  moral  character  and  obligation  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Decalogue  ;  its  essential  dignity  and  importance, 
even  when  surrounded  with  the  intervening  economy  of  Moses  ; 
its  inherent  authority,  as  urged  by  the  most  evangelical  of 
prophets  ;  and  its  entire  authority  and  force  when  purified 
from  the  corruption  of  the  Pharisees  by  our  Saviour — having 
a  right  to  take  all  this  for  granted,  the  passages  just  cited 
strongly  confirm  our  general  argument,  by  showing  that 
nothing  but  the  ceremonies  and  shadows  connected  with  it 
are  dispersed,  the  substance  still  remaining.  In  fact,  what 
took  place  with  regard  to  the  fourth  commandment  hap- 
pened, as  we  have  already  observed,  to  all  the  others.  The 
moral  law  assumed,  as  it  entered  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  her 
robes  of  emblematic  and  civil  ceremony  ;  each  commandment 
was  adorned  with  appendages  ;  when  that  dispensation  ceased, 
she  put  off  her  robes,  and  re-assumed  her  original  simplicity 
of  attire  ;  and  now  the  queen  of  days  approaches  us  with  that 
native  majesty  and  authority  which  was  veiled,  but  not  lost, 
during  the  figurative  age — a  majesty  and  authority  which 
was  derived  from  her  first  coronation  in  Paradise,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  public  proclamation  of  her  rights  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  which  she  retains,  with  increased  privileges 
and  prerogatives,  under  the  New  Testament."  ^ 

Christian  indifference  to  days,  indeed,  there  may  be,  which 
rest  only  on  human,  or  sectarian,  or  even  civil  authority,  but 
there  can  be  no  indifference  to  a  day  with  such  a  history,  such 
surroundings,  such  benisons,  such  Divine  authority  and  per- 
petual obligation,  as  "  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

I.  We  will  now  look  a  little  more  closely  at  St.  Paul's 
view  of  the  matter ;  and  here  we  cannot  repress  our  surprise 
that  such  a  learned  commentator  as  Alford,  and  such  a  critical 
and  exhaustive  preacher  as  Robertson,  should  have  fallen  into 
the  errors  which  they  have.  The  mistake  arises  from  their  not 
perceiving  that  it  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  which 
the  Apostle  is  discussing,  which  the  Pharisaical  Jews  wished 
'  Bishop  Wilson's  LonVs  Day,  p.  68. 
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to  force  on  the  Gentile  Christians  ;  but  these  would  not  have 
it,  but  kept  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  as  their  Sabbath.  Nor 
do  these  learned  authorities  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
gradual  transference^  of  the  primal  Sabbath  from  the  last  to 

'  De  mutatione  Sabbati  quo  creatus  est  miindus  a  Deo,  in  Dominicum,  quo 
recreatus  est  mundus  a  Christo  resurgente,  deque  cultu  Dominicse  a  Christianis 
debito.  Vid.  S.  Thorn,  in  Opusc.  7,  ubi  inter  ccetera  docet,  quod  fideles  in  festis 
tam  ab  olio  quam  ab  opere  servili  abstinere  debeant :  nam  ut  ait  Eccles.  c.  xxxiii. 
Mtiltam  malitiavi  docuit  otiositas.  Fideles  ergo  in  festis  occupari  debere,  prima, 
in  sacrificiis  turn  internis,  ut  sunt  devotio,  oratio,  gratiarum  actio,  compunctio, 
actus  fidei,  spei  et  charitatis  :  turn  externis ;  hinc  Judtei  in  Sabbato  duplicabant 
sacrificium,  juge.  Numer  xxviii.  9.  Sccundo,  in  loetitia  spirituali.  Tertio,  in 
carnis  et  concupiscentiarum  mortificatione  ut  exhibeant  corpora  sua  hostiam  viven- 
tem,  sanctam,  Deo  placentem.  Rom.  xii.  I.  Quarto,  in  actibus  misericordiEe. 
Heb.  xiii.  16.  Benejicentia  et  communionis  nolite  oblivisci :  talibus  enim  hostiis 
promeretur  Deus.  Jacobi  i.  27.  Rcligio  vmnda  et  iinniaadata  apud  Dcum  et 
Patrem,  hcec  est,  vhitare  pitpillos  et  viduas  in  eoruiii  tribulatione,  et  iininaculatwn 
se  custodire  ab  hoc  sectdo.  Quint 0,  in  legendo  et  audiendo  verbum  Dei,  aliaque  pia. 
Hoc  enim  Judtei  faciunt  etiam  hodie.  Acts  xiii.  Voces  prophetarum  qum  per  omne 
Sabbatum  legiintur.  Nam.  ut  ait  Christjis,  Joan  8.  Qid  ex  Deo  est,  verba  Dei 
audit.  Hinc.  in  Concilio  Carthag.  ix.  84.  Excommunicantur  qui  die  solemni,  Ecclesiae 
conventu  prsetermisso,  vadunt  ad  spectacula.  Peccant  ergo  fideles,  qui,  audita 
Missa,  otio  vacantes  totum  diem  in  chartis  vel  aleis,  aut  in  choreis  inhonestis, 
ebrietatibus,  comessationibus,  aliisque  peccatis  et  vanitatibus  transigunt :  quod  in 
Concil.  Tolet.  iii.  c.  xxii.  graviter  prohibetur.  In  cos  etiam  detonat  Malach.  c.  ii. 
"  Ecce  ego  projiciam  vobis  brachium,  et  dispcrgam  super  vultuin  vestruin  stercus 
solcmnitattim  vestrariim  et  asswnent  vos  secur/i.  Et  Isaias  c.  i.,  Solemnitates  vestras 
odivit  anima  mea,  facia  sunt  mihi  molesta,  laboravi  sustinens.  Porro  fructus  et 
praemia  colentium  festa  describit  Isaias,  c.  Iviii.  cum  ait.  Si  averteris  a  Sabbato 
p>edem  tuum,  facere  voluntatem  tiiam  in  tneo  sancto  die :  et  vocaveris  Sabbatum  deli- 
catum,  et  Sanctum  Domini  gloriosum,  tunc  delectaberis  super  Domino :  en  primus 
fructus,  qui  est  suavis  quredam  voluptas  spiritus  in  rebus  ad  Deum  pertinentibus. 
Et  sustollam  te  super  altitudines  terra :  en  secundus  :  q.  d.  Faciam  ut  magno  animo 
contemnas  omnia  terrena,  eaque  cum  S.  Paulo  arbitreris  ut  stercora.  Et  cibabo  te 
hcereditate  Jacob patris  tin :  en  tertius  q.d.  Replebo  te  spiritualibus  bonis  in  hceredi- 
tate  cczksti.  Denique  adjiciet  Deus  et  temporalia  bona,  ut  promittit  ipse.  Levit. 
xvi.  V.  2  et  4. 

Qui  vero  festa  violant,  puniuntur  primo  in  corpore,  puta  morbis  et  casibus,  ut 
crura  vel  brachia  sibi  frangant  laborando.  Secundo  in  bonis  damna  patiuntur,  a 
furibus  spoliantur,  eorum  equi,  boves,  etc.,  moriuntur,  domus  conflagrat,  etc., 
fiuntque  pauperes.  Tertio  bonis  spiritualibus  privantur,  Peccant  enim  primo  in 
Deum  Patrem,  cujus  potentia  die  Dominico  mundum  creavit :  secundo  in  Filium, 
qui  eodem  die  nos  redemit :  tertio  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  qui  codem  die  ad  nos 
missus  est.  Audi  Jerem.  c.  xvii..  Si  non  audieritis  me  ut  sanctificetis  diem  Sabbati, 
et  ne  portetis  onus,  etc.  succendam  ignem  in  portis  ejus,  et  devorabit  domos  Jeru- 
salem,  et  non  exstinguetur,  Audi  Ezek.  c.  xx.  Sabbata  mea  Violavcrunt ;  dixi 
ergo,  ut  effunderem  furorem  meum  in  deserto,  et  consumerem  eos.  Vid.  2  Esdrse 
xiii.  15,  Ita  Deus  violantem  Sabbatum  morte  punit,  Exod.  xxxi.  14,  et  Numb.  xv. 
24,  et  2  Machab.  xv.  4,  et  seq.  ubi  Nicanor,  contemnens  Sabbatum  Judseorum,  ab 
eis  cceditur.  Vid.  Gregor  Turon.  De  Gloria  Confess,  c.  Ixxxi.  ubi  narrat,  Contem- 
nentem  festum  R.  Mariani  igne  fuisse  punitum  et  c.  xcix.  Narrat  de  alio,  qui  in 
festo  laborans,  colli  et  faciei  contorsione  punitus  est.  Scripturce  Sacrje  Curs.  Compl. 
tome  vii.  p.  191.     (Parisiis,  1838.) 
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the  first  day  of  the  week.  We  quite  beheve  that  any  one  read- 
ing St.  Paul's  writings  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  could  not 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  considered  the  Sab- 
bath abrogated  by  Christianity — not  merely  modified  in  its 
stringency,  but  totally  repealed.  Yes  ;  but  what  Sabbath  ? 
Not  the  Christian,  but  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  and 
that  part  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which  was  absolutely 
Jewish,  and  surrounded  by  ritual  sanctions.  Thus,  in  the 
Colossians,  he  accounts  the  Sabbath  day  {i.e.  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath) among  those  institutions  of  Judaism  which  were  shadows, 
and  of  which  Christ  was  the  realization,  the  substance,  or 
"  body  ; "  and  he  bids  the  Colossians  remain  indifferent  to  the 
judgment  which  would  be  pronounced  upon  their  non-observ- 
ance of  such  days :  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  with  respect  to  a 
feast  day,  or  a  new  moon,  or  a  Sabbath  day" — all  Jewish 
institutions,  be  it  remarked,  the  new  moons  and  Jewish  Sab- 
baths, being  closely  allied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Paul  here  refers  simply  to  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  and  that  the 
Apostle  does  not  allude  at  all  to  the  new  institution,  which 
it  is  supposed  had  superseded  or  was  superseding  it.  We 
maintain  that  in  all  these  passages  the  subject  on  which 
St.  Paul  was  writing  was  the  observance  of  Jewish  days  and 
other  Mosaic  or  ceremonial  ordinances  alone.  If  this  were 
not  so — but  if,  for  instance,  in  reproving  the  Galatians  for 
"  observing  days  "  the  Apostle  meant  the  observance  of  "  all 
days  as  such,"  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish — then  this  would 
prove  more  than  Alford  and  those  who  think  with  him  desire ; 
for  it  would  prove  that  St.  Paul  himself  was  wrong  in  observ- 
ing and  encouraging  others  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  he  did  at  Troas  by  the  "breaking  of  bread,"  and 
commanding  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  lay  by  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  the  "  offertory ; "  and  that  St.  John  and 
other  Christians  were  to  blame  for  their  habitual  observance 
of  that  day,  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  Lord's  day  "  in  the 
early  Church  ;  more  than  this,  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  obligation,  dependent  only  on  Church  authority,  and 
which,  strange  to  say.  Dean  Alford  ^  approves  of,  would  be 

'  It  is  only  fair  to  Dean  Alford  to  give  his  objections  to  the  orthodox  view  in 
his  own  words :  "  It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  indication  is  here  found  of 
the  observance  or  non-observance  of  a  day  of  obligation  in  the  Apostolic  times. 
The  Apostle  decides  nothing ;  leaving  every  man's  own  mind  to  guide  liim  on  the 
point.     He  classes  the  observance  or  non-observance  of  particular  days  with  the 
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included,  and  especially  so,  under  this  apostolic  condemnation. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  does  not  merely 
tell  the  Galatians  that  they  were  under  no  Divine  obligation 
to  observe  these  "  days  and  times,"  but  he  reproves  them  for 
observing  them  at  all ;  if  he  is  speaking  here  of  "  all  days  as 
such,"  then  the  observance  of  any  religious  days  is  condemned 
as  wrong  and  unchristian.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  is  dead  against  such  a  theory.  St. 
Paul  had  before  him  for  discussion  questions  which  related 
solely  to  JeivisJi  ordinances,  and  among  them  notably  to  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  with  regard  to  which  the  Gentile  Christians 
were  under  no  obligation  to  observe,  and  from  which  they 
might  consider  themselves  altogether  free ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  continue  their  observance 
of  them  (the  old  Sabbath,  or  Saturday)  without  censure.  Nor 
is  the  Christian  Sabbath  the  adoption  of  a  Jewish  festival,  in 
obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment,  as  the  Dean  errone- 
ously intimates,  any  more  than  an  act  of  honesty  on  the  part 
of  a  Christian  is  the  observance  of  a  purely  Jewish  law, 
because  the  eighth  commandment  says  (both  to  Jew  and 
Gentile),  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

"  The  fact  is,"  as  Dr.  Jacobs  observes,  "  that,  owing  to  the 
not  unnatural  tenacity  with  which  the  Jews  who  believed  in 
Jesus  clung  to  their  law,  and  the  frequent  presence  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in   the   same   Christian    community,  questions 

eating  or  abstaining  from  particular  meats.  In  both  cases,  he  is  concerned  with 
things  which  he  evidently  treats  as  of  absolute  indifference  in  themselves.  Now, 
the  question  is,  supposing  the  Divine  obligation  of  one  day  in  seven  to  have  been 
recognized  by  him  in  any  form,  could  he  have  thus  spoken  ?  The  obvious  inference 
from  this  strain  of  arguing  is,  that  he  knew  of  no  such  obligation,  but  believed  all 
times  and  days  to  be,  to  the  Christian  strong  in  faith,  alike.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
passage  can  be  otherwise  understood.  If  any  one  day  in  the  week  were  invested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  the  Sabbath,  it  would  have  been  wholly  impossible 
for  the  Apostle  to  commend  or  uphold  the  man  who  judged  all  days  worthy  of 
equal  honour,  who,  as  in  verse  6,  paid  no  regard  to  the  (any)  day.  He  must  have 
visited  him  with  his  strongest  disapprobation,  as  violating  a  command  of  God.  / 
therefore  infer,  that  Sabbatical  obligation  to  keep  any  day,  whether  seventh  or  first, 
was  not  recogtiized  in  apostolic  times.  It  must  be  carefully  remembered,  that  this 
inference  does  not  concern  the  question  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord''s  Day  as  an 
instittdion  of  the  Christian  Church,  analogous  to  the  ancient  Sabbath,  binding  on 
us  from  considerations  of  humanity  and  religious  expediency,  and  by  the  rules  of 
that  branch  of  the  Chiwch  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us,  but  not  in  any  way 
inheriting  the  di\'inely-appointed  obligation  of  the  other,  or  the  strict  prohibitions 
by  which  its  sanctity  was  defended." — Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
(The  underlining  is  the  Dean's.) 
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respecting  Jewish  days  and  other  Mosaic  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances troubled  the  Church  in  Apostolic  times  in  more  ways 
than  one  ;  and  St.  Paul,  as  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
while  always  insisting  on  their  freedom  from  Jewish  obliga- 
tions, dealt  with  these  questions  as  they  arose,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  case.  Thus,  in  writing  to  the  Romans, 
amongst  whom  at  that  time  the  only  danger  respecting  Jewish 
ordinances  was  a  tendency  to  mutual  recrimination  between 
different  members  of  the  Church  about  the  observance  or 
non-observance  of  them,  he  insists  (as  Alford  justly  remarks) 
on  the  absolute  indifference  of  such  things,  and  bids  each  act 
according  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  without  con- 
demning those  who  differed  from  him."  ^ 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  Galatian  Church,  the  Apostle  uses 
stricter  language.  Here  Judaizing  teachers  had  begun  to 
corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  faith.  These  same 
teachers  were  also  urging  the  Galatian  converts  to  return  to 
the  Mosaic  law  as  a  necessity  of  their  acceptance  in  Christ, 
thus  supplementing,  as  it  were,  the  finished  work  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  eloquent  outburst,  "  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you  ? "  In  the  case  of  these  Gentile  Christians, 
their  observance  of  Jewish  "  days  and  times  "  was  a  sign  of  a 
new  departure  from  the  truth,  and  in  vehement  terms  he  con- 
demns it  as  positively  wrong  in  them,  and  as  in  point  of  fact 
receiving  "  another  Gospel,"  which  was  in  reality  no  Gospel  at 
all.  "  The  Apostle  is  not  condemning,"  says  Dr.  Eadie  in  his 
commentary  on  this  passage,  "  the  obligatory  observance  of 
times  as  such,'  but  he  is  condemning  the  observance  only  of 
the  times  which  the  Galatians,  in  their  relapse  into  Judaism, 
kept  as  sacred  ;  for  the  keeping  of  such  Jewish  festivals  was 
the  proof  and  result  of  their  partial  apostacy.  Nor  is  it  even 
Jewish  festivals  as  such  which  he  condemns,  for  both  before 
and  after  this  period  he  observed  some  of  them  himself ;  but 
first  he  condemns  the  Galatian  Gentiles  for  observing  sacred 
Jewish  seasons,  which,  not  being  intended  for  them,  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Thus  the  Gentile  keeping  of  Jewish 
Sabbaths,  or  of  passovers,  Pentecosts,  new  moons,  or  jubilees, 
was  in  itself  a  wrong  thing — a  perilous  blunder  then,  as  it 
would  be  a  wretched  anachronism  now.  And,  secondly,  he 
condemns  the  observance  of  these  '  times,'  because  the  Gala- 

^  Dr.  Jacobs,  Lord's  Day,  p.  66. 
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tians  regarded  such  observances  as  essential  to  salvation,  and 
as  supplementing  faith  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ."  ^ 

But  what,  we  would  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with  that  grand 
old  Sabbatical  institution  embodied  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment— an  institution  belonging  to  all  men,  and  to  all  time 
before,  and  during,  and  after,  the  unique  economy  of  the  Jews, 
and  committed  with  new  and  blessed  memories  to  the  custody 
of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

To  return,  however,  to  Dean  Alford's  commentary  on  the 
fifth  verse  of  this  fourteenth  chapter.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  "  ivholly  impossible  "  for  St.  Paul  "  to  have  commended  or 
upheld  the  man  who  judged  all  days  worthy  of  equal  honour, 
if  any  one  day  in  the  week  were  invested  with  the  sacred 
character  of  the  Sabbath."  "  Here,  however,"  says  Robertson, 
"  there  can  be  no  such  ambiguity  :  '  One  man  esteemeth  everj/ 
day  alike.'  He  only  says,  '  Let  him  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.'  '  Every  '  day  must  include  first  days  as  well  as 
last  days  of  the  week,  Sundays  as  well  as  Saturdays."  We 
do  not  sufficiently  meet  this  case  by  pressing  the  fact  that 
the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  the  Jewish  day  alone,  because 
the  objection  here  is  not  concerning  the  subject,  but  the  manner 
of  St.  Paul's  expression  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  it  is  assured  he  must  have  done, 
if  the  fourth  commandment  had  been  binding  upon  Christians. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  at  all  necessarily 
follow,"  as  Dr.  Jacobs  says,  "  that  the  man  who  '  esteemed 
every  day  '—or,  as  the  objector  puts  it,  'judged  all  days  worthy 
of  equal  honour ' — neglected  the  Lord's  day  ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  words  may  naturally  refer  to  men,  who  still  retained 
some  of  that  holy  enthusiasm  which,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church,  was  so  strong  in  all  its  members,  that 
their  whole  life  was  felt  to  be  consecrated  and  elevated  in 
Christ,  and  all  distinction  between  secular  and  sacred  seasons 

^  It  is  not  without  a  significance  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  in  Gal.  iv.  10, 
"Ye  observe  days  and  months,"  etc.,  the  unusual  word  napaTripeltTOe  is  found  for 
"  Ye  observe  "  in  the  original.  This  word,  wherever  it  occurs  elsewhere,  either 
in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  in  a  dad  sense,  as  when  it  is 
employed  to  describe  the  malicious  watching  of  Jesus  by  the  Pharisees  in  Luke 
xiv.  I  ;  XX.  20  ;  so  that  the  word,  being  thus  appropriated  to  an  evil  meaning  in 
all  other  places  in  the  Greek  Scriptures,  may  with  confidence  be  taken  here  to 
signify  a  7U7-ong  or  superstitious  observance,  "  Ye  are  superstitiously  observing 
days."  See  this  point  well  argued  in  The  Lord's  Day  in  the  Light  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  Hon.  W.  Brooke. 
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seemed  obliterated  ;  every  day  was  a  day  of  united  worship  ; 
every  day  was  holy  to  the  Lord.  Then,  secondly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Christian  Sabbath,  as  already  pointed 
out,  was  introduced  by  degrees,  and  was  not  insisted  on  in  all 
its  completeness.  To  have  done  so  would  have  wrought  the 
greatest  mischief  in  the  infant  Church  ;  and  the  Apostles  re- 
frained from  pressing  it  any  further  than  the  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  did.  But  this 
temporary  state  of  abeyance  (if  it  must  so  be  termed)  in  which 
the  fourth  commandment  was  partially  placed,  was  not  an 
abrogation  of  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  of  the  new 
religion,  which  necessitated  this  partial  and  temporary  suspen- 
sion, left  the  law  to  resume  its  force  when  the  necessity  had 
passed  away.  The  error  into  which  Dean  Alford  and  other 
highly  estimable  men  have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  Christianity,  as  a  new 
religion,  was  introduced  and  made  its  way  in  the  world  ;  and, 
in  particular,  to  what  an  extent  the  Sabbath  question  was 
affected  by  them."  ^ 

And  it  must  be  evident  that,  although  much  was  left  to 
the  individual  judgment  in  the  formation  of  a  broad  principle 
of  action,  yet  in  the  application  of  that  principle  to  a  social 
institution  like  the  Sabbath,  which  had  to  do  with  classes, 
and  not  merely  individuals — in  fact,  to  an  ordinance  in  which 
the  whole  community  was  keenly  interested — there  was  great 
danger  of  friction,  not  to  say  a  very  unhealthy  antagonism. 
And  this  was  all  the  more  affected  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances. When  the  Apostle  wrote  the  words  of  the  text,  the 
Church  was  in  a  transition  period,  and  the  old  dispensation  had 
not  been  superseded  by  the  new  one.  The  result  was,  several 
anomalies  cropped  up  ;  even  Peter  made  an  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  Apostles  were  divinely  guided  not  to  remove 
them  on  a  sudden,  but  to  provide  broad  principles  for  their 
guidance,  and  gradual  ultimate  settlement. 

This,  then,  is  how  matters  stood  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  When  the  Jews  embraced  Christianity,  they  were 
not  commanded,  or  even  expected,  to  give  up  their  Sabbaths, 
or  indeed  any  of  their  peculiar  sacred  usages,  which  were  so 
dear  to  them  as  a  nation.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  would 
'  Dr.  Jacobs,  Lord's  Day  (a  Prize  Essay),  p.  68. 
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have  provoked  the  direst  opposition.  The  Temple  was  still 
standing ;  its  sacred  services  were  performed  in  their  daily- 
round,  built  into  their  Sabbatical  courses.  The  ritual  was  as 
gorgeous  as  ever,  its  ceremonial  as  heart-stirring.  Even  the 
Apostles  frequented  the  daily  office  "  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
being  the  ninth  hour."  Such  being  the  case,  the  Jewish  con- 
vert could  hardly  be  brought  to  consider  all  this  was  suddenly 
become  wrong  ;  and  therefore  the  Apostles  accorded  them  that 
freedom,  and  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  cherished  and 
time-honoured  usages  ;  and  therefore  the  Christian  Sabbath 
could  not  be  imposed  on  them,  although,  of  course,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  must  have  carried  a  degree  of  sacredness  with 
it,  as  being  the  resurrection  day  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Gentile  converts  were  not  expected  to  keep  the  Jewish 
Sabbaths,  except  in  such  cases  where  it  was  kept,  as  in  the 
East,  as  a  preluding  fast  day.  Not  only  so,  they  were  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so  :  and  when  there  was  an  inclination, 
as  in  Galatia,  to  make  it  a  day  of  obligation,  they  were  rebuked 
sharply  by  the  Apostle  for  departing  from  the  truth.  With 
main  tendency  to  rest  on  the  outward  form,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Judaizing  teachers  in  a  ceremonial  direction,  the  Gentile 
converts  might  have  adopted  not  only  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath 
(or  Saturday),  but  many  other  discarded  Jewish  rites  and  ordi- 
nances. And  on  the  same  principle,  some  of  their  old  pagan- 
ism might  have  crept  in,  or  eclectic  philosophies  have  obtained 
a  footing.  The  result  would  be  an  impalpable  amalgam,  very 
far  gone  from  the  original  deposit  ^  of  "  the  faith  once  for  all 
(oTra^)  delivered  to  the  saints."  Gentile  Christians  were,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  Sabbath  of  their  own  ;  and  the  key-note  of 
the  first  day  being  "  resurrection,"  they  were  taught  that  the 
Gospel  was  a  spiritual  religion,  and  all  the  outward  Jewish 
ordinances  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ; "  the  first  day 
being  the  Sabbath  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  not  the 
seventh,  which  was  only  that  of  a  Jewish  sect. 

But  two  Sabbath  days  in  one  week,  in  full  and  complete 
working  order,  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect.  Besides, 
in  mixed  communities,  where  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  elements 
co-existed  side  by  side  in  a  congregation  (and  there  were 
many  such  in  those  days),  it  would  have  led  up  to  endless 
strife  and  division  ;  thus  congregations  would  have  been  sepa- 

'  irapaKUTaO-liKij,  deposit. 
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rated,  where  union  in  Christian  truth  and  Hfe  ought  to  be 
specially  cultivated.  Therefore  the  Gentile  Christians  were 
not  at  first  commanded  to  keep  the  first  day  too  strictly,  or 
abstain  from  all  work  ;  but  they  were  taught  to  regard  it  as 
a  day  consecrated  to  God,  a  day  for  Christian  worship  and 
public  assemblies,  for  "  the  breaking  of  bread  "  and  "  alms- 
giving." Besides  which,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Gentile  Christians,  either  in  a  Jewish  or  pagan  country,  to 
have  abstained  from  all  work,  if  belonging  to  the  labouring 
classes,  as  the  civil  business  or  social  arrangements  in  this 
transition  period  might  have  demanded  that  time  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  given  to  Christian  worship  ;  and  if  this 
had  not  been  allowed,  it  might  have  led  up  to  complication,  if 
not  exclusion  from  the  Christian  Church. 

"  These  circumstances,  duly  considered,"  Dr.  Jacobs  thus 
sums  up,  "  sufficiently  account  for,  and  justify,  the  manner  in 
which  we  find  the  Sabbath  question  dealt  with  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  leaders  and  legislators  of  the  primitive 
Church,  if  they  had  been  untaught  by  heavenly  wisdom,  might 
have  required  the  Jewish  Sabbath  day  to  be  observed  by  all  ; 
or  they  might  have  ordered  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  at 
once  and  exclusively  adopted  ;  or  they  might  have  declared 
the  Sabbath  law  to  be  altogether  abolished.  Some  working 
men  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  one  or  other  of  these 
measures  must  have  been  resorted  to  ;  but  the  Apostles  chose 
no  one  of  these  alternatives.  Leaving  the  Jew  to  keep  his 
own  ordinance,  they  encouraged  the  Gentile  at  once  to  conse- 
crate the  first  day  of  the  week  as  far  as  he  could.  They  more- 
over op^ened  to  him  the  Scriptures,  and  directed  him  to  the 
Decalogue  as  a  Divine  rule  of  life  and  action,  with  no  trace  of 
an  exemption  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  and 
thus,  while  insisting  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel  reli- 
gion as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  largely 
availing  themselves  of  that  great  principle  which  their  Divine 
Master  had  similarly  applied,  '  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice,'  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  subsequently  complete 
adoption  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  while  they  secured  the 
emancipation  of  the  Gospel  from  the  bondage  of  Jewish 
ritualism."  ^ 

Thus  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue  has  been  preserved  to 

*  Dr.  Jacobs'  Prize  Essay,  Loi-cCs  Day,  p.  72. 
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US  as  an  abiding  rule  in  the  arrangements  of  human  Hfe.  It 
still  retains  its  original  nature  and  design,  proclaiming  and 
calling  on  men  to  acknowledge  God  as  their  Creator  ;  while 
in  its  Christian  aspect,  as  "  the  Lord's  day,"  it  commemorates 
the  completed  work  of  Christ  the  Saviour. 

No  doubt  the  Gospel  has  sanctified  all  time — every  week, 
every  day  in  the  week.  But  even  Mr.  Robertson,  who  takes 
Dean  Alford's  view,  is  fain  to  observe,  "  Here,  however,  let  it 
be  observed,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  this,  that  for  human  convenience  and  even  human  neces- 
sities, just  as  it  became  desirable  to  set  apart  certain  places  in 
which  the  noise  of  earthly  business  should  not  be  heard  for 
spiritual  worship,  so  it  should  be  desirable  to  set  apart  certain 
days  for  special  worship."  And  again,  he  beautifully  observes, 
"  With  the  early  Christians  the  great  conception  was  that  of 
following  their  crucified  and  risen  Lord  ;  they  set,  as  it  were, 
the  clock  of  time  to  the  epochs  of  His  history.  Friday  repre- 
sented the  Death  in  which  all  Christians  daily  die,  and  Sunday 
the  Resurrection,  in  which  all  Christians  daily  rise  to  higher 
life.  What  Friday  and  Sunday  were  to  the  week,  that  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  day  were  to  the  year.  And  thus  in  larger 
or  smaller  circles,  all  time  represented  to  the  early  Christians 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cross  and  the  Risen  life  hidden  in 
humanity.  And  as  the  sunflower  turns  from  morning  till 
evening  to  the  sun,  so  did  the  early  Church  turn  for  ever  to 
her  Lord,  transforming  week  and  year  into  a  symbolical 
representation  of  His  spiritual  life."  ^ 

II.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  application  of  this  view  of  the 
Apostle.  He  that  observeth  the  day  observeth  it  to  the  Lord. 
Let  him  act,  then,  on  that  conviction.  "  Let  him  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  The  Jewish  convert  might  keep 
his  (old)  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  Gentile  Christian  might 
keep  his  own  Christian  Sabbath.  The  one  might  keep  the 
seventh  day,  and  the  other  might  keep  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  both  be  blameless.  "  He  still  keeps  to  the  same 
subject,"  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  "  and  what  he  means  is  about 
this  :  the  thing  is  not  concerned  with  fundamentals.  For  the 
thing  requisite  is,  if  this  person  and  the  other  are  acting  for 
God's  sake,  the  thing  requisite  is,  if  both  terminate  in  thanks- 
giving.    For  indeed  both  this  man  and  that  give  thanks  to 

'  Robertson's  Sermons  (Second  Series),  p.  186. 
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God.  If,  then,  both  do  give  thanks  to  God,  the  difference  is 
no  great  one.  But  let  me  draw  your  notice  to  the  way  in 
which  here  also  he  aims  a  blow  at  the  Judaizers  ;  for  if  the 
thing  required  be  this,  the  giving  of  thanks,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  which  eateth  it  is  that  giveth  thanks,  and  not  he  which 
eateth  not ;  for  how  should  he  while  he  still  holds  to  the  Law? 
As,  then,  he  told  the  Galatians,  '  As  many  of  you  as  are  justi- 
fied by  the  Law,  are  fallen  from  grace,'  so  here  he  hints  it 
only,  but  does  not  uphold  it  so  much ;  for  as  yet  it  was  not 
time  to  do  so.  But  for  the  present  he  bears  with  it ;  but  by 
what  follows  he  gives  it  a  further  opening."  ^  According, 
then,  to  the  Apostle,  the  Jew  might  keep  his  Sabbath  ;  and 
though  not  compelled  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  sacred,  and  the  Gentile  might 
keep  the  Lord's  day,  not,  however,  going  back  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  which  was  one  of  the  "  shadows  "  Christ  came  to  do 
away  by  His  Body. 

Applying,  then,  the  principle  to  ourselves,  we  are  bound  to 
a  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day — i.e.  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  commandment. 
Doubtless  the  genius  of  Christianity  is  to  worship  God  every 
day  in  the  spirit ;  but  can  we  get  on  any  better  than  the  old 
Jewish  Church  without  a  special  day  for  rest  and  worship .'' 
Therefore  the  fourth  commandment,  even  its  rigour  and 
strictness,  is  wisely  used  by  us ;  nay,  we  might  say  indis- 
pensable. For  who  is  he  who  needs  not  the  day  ?  He  is  the 
man  so  rich  in  love,  so  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  so 
elevated  to  the  sublime  repose  of  heaven,  that  he  needs  no 
carnal  ordinances  at  all,  nor  the  assistance  of  one  day  in  seven 
to  kindle  spiritual  feelings,  seeing  he  is  all  his  life  in  heaven 
already.  But  where  do  we  find  men  like  this — so  spiritually 
minded,  so  disengaged  from  the  things  of  earth,  so  self-recol- 
lected, with  such  soul  discipline  and  culture  ?  Such  persons 
are  the  very  rare  exceptions,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  a  social  institution  like  the  Sabbath,  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  exceptions,  but  with  mankind  in  general,  with 
humanity  in  its  solidarity  and  common  propensities.  No 
doubt  the  Apostle  did  expect  a  different  state  of  things  to 
what  we  see   now  existing   amongst   us.^     Anticipating   the 

'  St.  Chrysostom's  ffomih'es  on  Roviaiis,  p.  420.     [Library  of  the  Fathers.) 
^  "In  the  words   Kpiveiv  Traffav  rjixipav,"   says  Olshausen,    "is  expressed   the 
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second  Advent  at  once,  being  ignorant  of  the  long  centuries 
of  slow  progress  to  come,  his  heart  would  have  sunk  if  he  had 
known  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been  leavening  the  world 
for  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  would  have  been 
observing  times  and  seasons,  and  needing  them.  "  Needing 
them,  I  say,"  Mr.  Robertson  eloquently  breaks  forth  ;  "  for  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  God  made  it  for  men  in  a 
certain  spiritual  state  because  they  needed  it.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  deeply  hidden  in  human  nature.  He  who  can 
dispense  with  it  must  be  holy  and  spiritual  indeed  ;  and  he 
who,  still  unholy  and  unspiritual,  would  yet  dispense  with  it, 
is  a  man  who  would  fain  be  wiser  than  his  Maker.  We, 
Christians  as  we  are,  still  need  the  law,  both  in  its  restraints 
and  in  its  aids  to  our  weakness.  No  man,  therefore,  who 
knows  himself  but  will  gladly  and  joyfully  use  this  institution. 
No  man  who  knows  the  need  of  his  brethren,  will  wantonly 
desecrate  it  or  recklessly  hurt  even  their  scruples  respecting 
its  observance  ;  and  no  such  man  can  look  with  aught  but 
grave  and  serious  apprehensions  on  such  an  innovation  upon 
English  customs  of  life  and  thought  as  the  proposal  to  give 
public  and  official  countenance  to  a  scheme  which  will  invite 
millions,  I  do  not  say  to  an  irreligious,  but  certainly  an  unre- 
ligious,  use  of  the  day  of  rest."  ^ 

But  St.  Paul  adds :  "  He  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to 
the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it."  The  Jew  was  not  com- 
manded to  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  so,  if  he  acted 
from  conscientious  convictions,  and  refrained  from  keeping  it, 
being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  and  keeping  to  his  old 
seventh-day  observance,  he  was  not  open  to  censure,  for  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  religions  non-ohservance  of  the  Lord's 
day  ;  and  so  with  the  Gentile  convert  if,  acting  likewise  from 
conscientious  convictions,  he  refrained  from  keeping  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath,  to  him  there  was  no  sin  for  there  was  on 
his  part  also  a  religions  non-observance  of  the  old  Sabbath  day. 
St.  Paul  does  not  say  every  non-observance  is  irreligious,  but 
he  who  not  observing  the  Sabbath  observeth  it  not  to  the 

original  apostolic  view,  which  did  not  distinguish  particular  festivals,  because  to  it 
the  whole  life  of  Christ  had  become  one  festival.  As,  however,  the  season  of  the 
Church's  prime  passed  away,  the  necessity  could  not  but  at  the  same  time  -have 
again  made  itself  felt  of  giving  prominence  to  points  of  festival  light  in  the  general 
current  of  every-day  life." — Counnentary  on  Romans,  p.  408. 
*  Robertson's  Sermons  (Second  Series),  p.  188. 
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Lord  is — because  acting  on  conscientious  convictions — as  accept- 
able as  the  other  who,  in  obedience  to  what  they  beheve  to  be 
His  will,  observe  it. 

Now  where  is  the  man  who,  even  feeling  that  Christ  has 
made  him  free,  and  is  striving  to  live  all  his  days  in  the  spirit, 
can  honestly  say  that  he  does  not  want  this  sacred  day 
of  rest  and  of  worship,  and  according  to  his  conscientious 
^0  convictions  he  is  released  from  the  law,  and  can  do  without 
it  ?  But  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  the  spiritually- 
minded,  or  the  strictly  conscientious,  who  wishes  to  free  him- 
self from  the  law  of  Sabbath  observance,  but  those  who  give 
up  Sun4ayLjo  toil  and  pleasure,  to  recreation  and  every  kind 
of  amusement.  Free  from  superstition  such  may  be,  but  it  is 
not  Christ  who  has  made  them  free. 

"  Here,  then,"  even  Mr.  Robertson  says — and  we  claim  him 
for  our  side  here,  decidedly  anti-sabbatarian  though  he  was — 
"  we  are  at  issue  with  the  popular  defence  of  public  recreation 
on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  not  so  much  with  respect  to  the  practice, 
as  with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  practice,  is 
approved.  They  claim  liberty,  but  it  is  not  Christian  liberty. 
Like  St.  Paul,  they  demand  a  licence  for  non-observance,  only 
it  is  not  '  non-observance  to  the  Lord.'  For  distinguish  well : 
the  abolition  of  Judaism  is  not  necessarily  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  ;  to  do  away  with  the  Sabbath  day  in  order  to 
substitute  a  nobler,  truer,  more  continuous  Sabbath,  even  the 
Sabbath  of  all  time  given  up  to  God,  is  well ;  but  to  do  away 
the  special  rights  of  God  to  the  Sabbath,  in  order  merely 
to  substitute  the  rights  of  pleasure,  the  rights  of  Mammon, 
or  even  the  licence  of  profligacy  and  drunkenness — that, 
methinks,  is  not  St.  Paul's  '  Christian  liberty.' 

"  The  second  point  on  which  we  join  issue  is  the  assumption 
that  public  places  of  recreation,  which  humanize,  will  therefore 
Christianize  the  people.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  which  such 
buildings  will  contain,  have  a  direct  or  indirect  tendency  to 
lead  to  true  devotion.  Only  in  a  very  limited  degree  is  there 
^  truth  in  this  at  all.  CJa^i^atianity_viaJJLhiliiiaHize  ;  we  are  not 
I  so  sure  that  hunaaai^ziag^will  Christianize.  Let  us  be  clear 
upon  this  matter.  ^Esthetics  are  not  religion.  It  is  one  thing 
to  civilize  and  polish,  it  is  another  thing  to  Christianize.  The 
worship  of  the  beautiful  is  not  the  worship  of  holiness  ;  nay,  I 
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know  not  whether  the  one  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  disin- 
cline from  the  other ;  at  least,  such  was  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece.  Greece  was  the  home  of  the  arts,  the  sacred  ground 
on  which  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  was  carried  to  its  per- 
fection. Let  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  her  decline 
and  fall,  who  have  perused  the  debasing  works  of  her  later 
years,  tell  us  how  music,  painting,  poetry,  the  arts,  softened, 
and  debilitated,  and  sensualized  the  nation's  heart.  Let  them 
tell  us  how,  when  Greece's  last  and  greatest  man  was  warning 
in  vain  against  the  foe  at  her  gates,  and  demanding  a  manlier 
and  a  more  heroic  disposition  to  sacrifice,  that  most  polished 
and  humanized  people,  sunk  in  trade  and  sunk  in  pleasure, 
were  squandering  enormous  sums  upon  their  buildings,  their 
aesthetics,  their  processions,  and  their  people's  palaces,  till  the 
flood  came,  and  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  trampled  for  ever 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  Macedoftian  conqueror. 

"  No  !  the  change  of  a  nation's  heart  is  not  to  be  effected  by 
the  infusion  of  a  taste  for_artisiic_grace.  *  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.'  Not 
art,  but  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Simpler  manners,  purer  lives, 
more  self-denial,  more  earnest  sympathy  with  the  classes  that 
lie  before  us — nothing  short  of  that  can  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  Christianity,  which  is  to  be  hereafter,  deep  and 
broad."  ^ 

The  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  is  not  to  be 
enforced  by  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  or  even  by  the 
statute  law  of  Parliament,  although  every  wise  Government 
will,  by  its  arrangements  and  correlative  safeguards,  promote 
the  keeping  of  the  day  of  rest.  And  coercive  legislation,  or 
coactive  regulations,  often  incur  the  danger  of  injuring  the 
conscience.  The  rights  of  conscience  have  to  be  respected, 
nor  must  we  tamper  with  honest  convictions.  For,  after  all, 
we  claim  for  the  sabbatical  institution  the  sanctions  of  the 
moral  law,  and  a  moral  law  is  binding  for  ever,  which  a  statute 
may  declare,  but  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  With  the 
Jew  the  fourth  commandment  was  both  positive  and  moral 
— positive  on  the  Jewish  side,  but  moral  in  so  far  forth  as  the 
Jew  was  a  man.  Believing^  as  we  do  that  the  primeval 
Sabbath  of  Eden   was   incorporated   in    the   Decalogue,   we 

'  F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.     Second 
Series,  p.  191. 
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regard  the  fourth  commandment  as  surrounded  with  moral 
sanctions,  and  therefore  binding  on  all  mankind. 

Christian  indifference  to  days  there  may  be  ;  but  no  true 
Christian  can  regard  with  indifference  the  observance  of  that 
Sabbatical  institution  which,  beginning  in  Paradise,  passed 
into  the  patriarchal  Church,  became  incorporated  in  the  moral 
law  given  by  God  Himself,  and  has  emerged  under  the  Gospel 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  the  "  Lord's  day."  We  cannot, 
we  dare  not  ignore  its  claims,  for  it  is  "  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  our  God."  Our  case  is,  also,  widely  different  from  that 
which  St.  Paul  discussed,  and  whose  solution  was  arrived  at 
by  the  adoption  of  general  principles.  The  Jew  might  observe 
the  seventh  day,  and  disregard  the  first  day  of  the  week,  from 
conscientious  convictions,  which  from  a  Gospel  standpoint 
could  be  respected,  and  the  Gentile  convert  might  keep  the 
Lord's  day,  and  ignore  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath  on  similar 
grounds.  But  no  such  distinction  now  obtains.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day  ;  there  is  no 
question  now  about  the  day ;  and  the  only  discussion  now  is 
as  to  the  method  of  its  observance.  Is  it  to  be  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship ;  or  a  day  of  pleasure,  recreation,  and  even 
amusement  ;  or  a  little  of  both  ?  In  short,  are  we  to  have  a 
Continental  Sunday  in  this  highly  favoured  land  ?  There  is  a 
religious  observance  of  the  day,  which  we  all  understand  and 
most  of  us  highly  value  ;  but  there  is  a  religious  non-observ- 
ance of  the  day,  which  is  not  so  intelligible.  Who  is  so 
spiritually-minded,  and  who  has  such  honest  and  sincere  con- 
scientious convictions  as  to  arrogate  this  to  himself?  Let  all 
things  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God.  We  must  educate  and 
try  and  raise  the  tone  of  our  people  on  this  subject,  not  go 
down  to  their  level.  "  For  none  of  us  liveth  unto  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  unto  himself  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord."  What, 
then,  is  the  force  of  these  words .-'  "  It  means,"  saith  St. 
Chrysostom,  "  that  we  are  not  free  ;  we  have  a  Master,  who 
would  have  us  live,  and  willeth  not  that  we  die,  and  to  whom 
both  of  these  are  of  more  interest  than  to  us.  For  by  what  is 
here  said  He  shows  that  He  hath  a  greater  concern  for  us  than 
we  have  ourselves,  and  considereth  more  than  we  do,  as  well 
our  life  to  be  wealth,  as  our  death  to  be  a  loss.  For  we  do  not 
die  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to  our  Master  also,  if  we  do  die.". 
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Let  us,  then,  one  and  all  remember  that  we  are  the  pro- 
perty of  Christ,  redeemed  by  His  blood.  We  are,  in  fact, 
under  all  circumstances,  living  or  dying,  and  much  more  eat- 
ing or  abstaining,  observing  days  or  not  observing  them, 
Christ's — His  people. 


XVIII. 

*  "DAYS,    SABBATHS,    MONTHS,    AND     YEARS- 
BEGGARLY  ELEMENTS  AND  SHADOWS."  ^ 

Gal.  iv.  9-1 1. 

"  NOi/  Se,  yvSvres  @thv,  ixaWou  5e  yvwcrOevres  iinh  0eoi),  ■jrais  iTriffTpicpeTe  ttolKiv 
€7rl  TO.  aadevri  Ka\  tttcoxo  cToixeja,  oh  wuMv  &vw6fv  5ou\iveiy  ©eAere ;  T]fiepas 
■KapaTr\pi1(rQe,  Koi  fjLTJvas,  koI  Kaipohs,  Kal  iviavrovs.  (^o/3oD/xat  iifiLas,  fir)  irais  ei/cTj 
KtKoirlaKa  els  iifias. 

Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

"  Mtj  odv  Tts  vfias  Kpiverci)  iv  fipuffei  ^  eu  irdfrei,  ^  ev  fiepet  eoprrjs  f)  vovfirivias  t) 
ffali^aTuv'  a  iari  ffKia  twj'  fieWSvTwv,  rh  8e  (Tw/ia  rov  xp'CToO." 

"  The  other  days  and  thou, 
Make  up  one  man  :  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  Heaven  with  thy  brow ; 
The  worky-days  are  the  back  part, 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoup  and  bow. 
Till  thy  release  appears." 

George  Herbert. 

It  is  a  doctrine  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  as  by  the  other  sacred  writers,  that  the  Gospel  or  New 
Covenant  has  superseded  the  Jewish  law  and  all  its  ordinances, 
that  by  Baptism  all  who  believed,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
were  rescued  through  Christ  from  all  elements  of  this  world, 
and  therefore  from  the  Mosaic  or  Jewish  law,  which  henceforth 
had  no  more  power  over  them.  This  he  sets  forth  in  the  two 
passages  which  contain  the  text.  First  he  rebukes  the  Gala- 
tians  for  wishing  to  assume  the  bondage  of  Judaism,  after  they 
had  known  the  God  of  grace.  There  might  be  some  excuse 
for  the  Jews  who  had  been  converted  to  the  faith  in  Christ,  to 

*  This  sermon  Avas  preached  in  substance  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (Trinity),  August  21st,  1881. 
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go  back  to  the  religious  ordinances  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up.  Moses  had  such  a  hold  on  them,  that  a  relapse 
to  Judaism  was  the  easiest  conceivable  thing,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  mixed  communities  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts, 
this  tendency  became  a  very  real  danger.  But  there  was  no 
excuse  for  tJiem,  and  so  St.  Paul  cries  out  in  astonishment, 
"  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  j^?/  ?  "  And  again, 
"  After  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  where- 
into  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  "  Again,  he  says  to 
the  Colossians,  "  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  sub- 
ject to  ordinances  ?  "  Again  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Romans, 
"  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that 
ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised 
from  the  dead."  Again,  "  now  are  we  delivered  from  the  law, 
that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held  ;  that  we  should  serve 
in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  And 
once  more,  "  There  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness 
thereof"  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing 
in  of  a  better  hope  did.  The  law  maketh  men  high  priests 
which  have  infirmity  ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  which  was  since 
the  law,  maketh  the  son,  who  is  consecrated  for  evermore." 
And  in  token  of  this  broad  fact,  when  our  Lord  gave  up  the 
ghost  upon  the  cross,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  in  a  moment 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  sanctity  of 
that  holy  place  hitherto  had  been,  but  now  was  gone,  and  for 
ever. 

Such  was  the  great  doctrine,  which  was  of  very  special 
interest  when  the  Apostle  Paul  preached,  ere  yet  the  Temple 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  viz.  that  though  we  must  be 
children  of  Abraham,  if  we  would  be  saved,  yet  that  it  is 
faith  which  makes  us  children  ;  though  we  must  be  of  Israel  to 
be  elect,  yet  that  the  election  follows  the  line  of  the  spiritual 
Israel,  the  line  of  Christ,  the  chosen  Seed,  and  of  those  who 
are  born  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  that  though  we  must  belong 
to  the  Church  of  God,  yet  that  that  Church  is  no  longer  local, 
or  at  Jerusalem,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  particular,  but  is  found 
more  or  less  established  and  may  be  propagated  in  all  lands  ; 
that  though  we  are  under  the  law,  yet  it  is  the  new  or  gospel 

2   D 
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law  which  we  are  under,  not  the  law  of  the  letter,  which  is  the 
law  of  Moses  ;  and  in  that  He  saith,  a  new  covenant,  "  He 
hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and 
waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  ^  The  law  of  Moses, 
then,  has  failed  and  is  gone,  because  Christ  has  come. 

Now  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  "  If  all  this  be  so,  if  the 
Jewish  law  is  dead,  how  could  it  ever  be  alive?  If  the  law 
ever  had  power,  it  must  have  been  a  power  from  God,  and  if 
from  God  it  must  abide.  Either  it  is  not  from  God,  or  it 
could  not  come  to  an  end.  Either  it  never  lived,  or  it  never 
died.  How  can  the  appointments,  the  statutes  and  the  ordi- 
nances, the  new  moons  and  ritual  Sabbaths,  be  what  St.  Paul 
calls  them  in  the  text,  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  or 
"  rudiments  of  the  world,"  or  "  dead  ordinances,"  if  they  were 
divine  ?  and  that  they  were  divine,  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  assure  us.  Such  is  the  question,  and  the  answer 
may  perhaps  take  something  of  the  following  form.  Almighty 
God,  in  what  He  has  graciously  done  for  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  not  acted  against  the  appointments  of  the  world, 
but  through  them.  He  has  made  those  things,  which  in  them- 
selves were  weak  and  unprofitable,  good  by  His  blessing  ; 
days,  seasons,  ordinances,  Jewish  Sabbath  days,  in  themselves 
nothing,  He  has  sanctified  by  His  benediction  ;  but  when  He 
withdrew  His  blessing,  and  recalled  His  benison,  they  were 
weak  again.  The  Jewish  polity — its  system  and  sabbatical 
cycles — was  an  element  of  earth,  made  divine  by  His  presence, 
and  while,  and  only  while.  His  presence  lasted  ;  when  He 
withdrew  it,  it  was  again  earthly,  as  it  has  been  at  first. 
Types,  shadows,  carnal  ordinances  all  vanished  away  as  soon 
as  ever  the  body  {a-Cjfxa)  the  Christ  appeared. 

It  must  indeed  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  thinks  at  all  on 
the  subject,  that  the  things  of  this  world  are  only  valuable  so 
far  as  God's  presence  is  in  them — so  far  as  He  has  breathed 
on  them  the  Divine  breath  or  Spirit ;  in  and  by  themselves 
they  are  but  dust  and  vanity,  and  it  is  as  insane  and  mon- 
strous, if  we  think  aright,  to  be  enamoured  of  anything  earthly, 
except  it  be  instinct  with  a  light  from  Heaven,  as  to  feed  on 
ashes,  or  be  chained  to  a  corpse. 

This  was  the  error  of  the  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  law  ; 
and  this  is  why  the  Apostle  calls  it  "  ordinances,"  "  rudiments 

'  Hel5.  viii.  13. 
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of  the  world,"  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  "  carnal  "  and 
"  unprofitable."  They  were  indeed  at  all  times  such,  com- 
pared with  the  Gospel  and  Christian  worship  ;  but  they  were 
especially  so  when  viewed  in  their  then  state,  after  God  had 
departed  from  them.  The  gospel  restored  man  to  a  higher 
state  than  that  from  which  he  had  fallen.  When  Adam  was 
in  Paradise,  he  possessed  a  gift  which  after  the  Fall  he  had 
not — the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  he  was  penetrated  by  a  heavenly 
power,  he  was  inhabited  by  a  Divine  glory,  which  he  lost  by 
sinning :  after  sinning,  only  his  natural  soul  remained  to  him  ; 
and  when  he  died,  then  that  soul  went  away  too.  The  gospel, 
then,  is  as  far  above  the  law,  even  in  the  best  estate  of  the 
law,  as  the  spirit  is  above  the  mere  soul,  as  the  man  of  God 
is  above  the  natural  man.  Such  was  the  law  at  best,  being 
but  a  step  towards  recovery  of  those  prerogatives  in  which 
man  was  first  created  :  framed  by  God,  but  not  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  only  visited  by  Him  from  time  to 
time,  and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  God  vouchsafed  to  it, 
which  vivified  it.  But  when  the  Christ  came  with  the  re- 
covered gift  of  grace  and  glory,  then  that  Divine  Presence, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  once  energized  the  law,  left  it : 
then  it  altogether  died,  it  went  back  again  to  the  mere  condition 
of  the  world  whence  it  had  been  taken  :  it  relapsed  into  the 
deadness  and  unprofitableness  of  a  fallen  and  perishable  state 
of  things  ;  and  for  these  Galatian  Christians  to  concern  them- 
selves about  it,  or  to  profess  it,  as  these  Galatians  were  in 
danger  of  doing,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  was  as  perverse  and  preposterous  as  to  join  themselves 
to  the  world  in  any  way,  in  the  service  of  ambition  or  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.  Well,  then,  did  St.  Paul  say  in  the  words 
of  the  text  "  After  ye  had  known  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (rudiments.  Revised  Version) 
whereunto  ye  desire  to  be  in  bondage  over  again  ?  " 

"  Howbeit,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  at  that  time,  not  knowing 
God,  ye  were  in  bondage  to  them  which  by  nature  are  no 
gods  ;  but  now  that  ye  have  come  to  know  God,  or  rather  to 
be  known  of  God  "  (Revised  Version).  Collating  this  passage 
with  I  Cor.  viii.  3 — "but  if  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known 
of  Him" — Dean  Alford  says,^  "Here  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pression is  even  more  strikingly  manifest  than  there,  the 
*  Alford's  Greek  Testat?ienl,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 
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Galatians  did  not  so  much  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God, 
as  they  were  taken  into  knowledge,  recognized  by  Him.  And 
this  made  their  fall  from  Him  the  more  matter  of  indignant 
appeal,  as  being  a  resistance  of  His  will  respecting  them. 
How  then  could  they  return  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudi- 
ments, in  contrast  to  the  riches  which  are  in  Christ  ?  Or  both 
words  may  perhaps  refer  back  to  the  state  of  childhood  hinted 
at  in  ver.  6,  during  which  the  heir  is  aad'cvr\g,  as  immature,  and 
7rrw\oc,  as  not  yet  in  possession.  These  Galatians  had  never 
been  Jews  before  ;  but  they  had  been  before  under  the  aTo^tla 
Tov  Koajxov,  under  which  generic  term  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
cultus  was  comprised  ;  so  that  they  were  turning  back  again 
to  these  elements."  Commenting  on  this  passage,  Olshausen 
says,  "  St.  Paul  might  now  have  closed  his  dogmatical  dis- 
cussion as  the  relation  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  was 
completely  developed  ;  but  his  zeal  feels  as  yet  unsatisfied,  he 
addresses  himself  anew  to  the  Galatians,  reminds  them  of  their 
former  condition  and  their  former  experiences,  and  finally 
goes  into  yet  another  consideration  of  the  great  question  from 
a  completely  different  point  of  view.  St.  Paul  reminds  them 
first,  of  their  former  Gentile  life,  whence  it  appears  that  at 
least  the  greater  number  by  far  of  the  Galatian  Christians 
were  formerly  Gentiles,  who,  however,  might  surely,  as  prose- 
lytes of  righteousness,  or  of  the  Gate,  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament.  The  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
which  came  to  them  by  Christianity,  delivered  them  from  that 
false  faith.  Now  St.  Paul  proves  from  this  contrasting  of  their 
earlier  unconverted,  and  present  converted,  state,  how  contra- 
dictory, how  unnatural,  it  would  be,  if  they,  who  were  delivered 
by  Christ,  should  betake  themselves  to  another  form  of  slavery, 
viz.  to  that  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  the  weak  and  beggarly 
rudiments  of  religious  life.  That  thus  the  aroxua  have  no 
reference  to  Gentile  idolatry  is  quite  clear,  for  ver.  lO  describes 
unmistakably  the  Jewish  economy,  to  which  the  Galatians 
had  turned  back.  Olshausen  further  remarks  ^ — "  In  what 
follows  (vv.  lO,  ii),  St.  Paul  mentions  particular  Jeivish 
customs,  to  the  observance  of  which  the  Galatians  had  re- 
turned. It  is  striking  that  circumcision,  on  which,  however, 
the  Judaists  laid  the  most  stress,  is  wanting.  .  .  .  The  r]fiipai 

2  Olshmiscn   on    Galatians,    in   loc,    p.    72.      {Clarke's    Foreign    Theological 
Library.) 
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are,  it  maybe  supposed,  the  (Jewish)  Sabbaths;  firii'tg,  the  new 
moons  ;  Kmpoi,  longer  festival  seasons,  as  Easter,  Pentecost,  the 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  which  were  celebrated  for  eight  days 
successively  ;  Iviavroi,  in  fine,  the  3/ears  of  jubilee.^  The  three 
first  seasons  are  also  quoted,  Col.  ii.  16.  Besides,  the  solemniza- 
tion in  itself  is  not  blamed — the  old  Church,  too,  had  already 
its  festivals — but  ivhat  zvas  superstitious  in  it,  i.e.  the  opinion 
that  it  was  necessary  to  salvation."  TJiat  is  also  intimated 
by  TrapaTr]pe7a9ai,  superstitiose  observare,  a  word  that  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  both  in  the  active  and  middle  forms, 
means,  "  to  lie  in  ambush,"  ^  "  The  Pharisees  watched  ^  our  Lord 
whether  He  would  heal  him  on  the  Sabbath  day,  that  they 
might  accuse  him,"  i.e.  with  evil  intent*  In  the  third  verse  of 
the  third  chapter,  St.  Paul  represented  the  belief  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Galatians,  but  here  kis  labour  with  them,  as 
vain.  "  I  am  afraid  of  you  "  (not  as  Ruckert  thinks,  "  I  am 
alarmed  for  you,"  for  the  figure  attraction  is  to  be  observed), 
"  lest  by  any  means  I  have  bestowed  labour  upon  you  in  vain." 
It  would  seem  from  these  words  that  what  the  Apostle  fears 
has  already  happened,  and  had  not  yet  to  happen.  The 
Galatians  had  been  bewitched. 

"  Here,  turning  to  the  Gentile  believers,  he  says,"  observes 
St.  Chrysostom,  "  that  it  is  an  idolatry,  this  rigid  observance 
of  days,  and  now  incurs  a  severe  punishment.  To  enforce  this, 
and  inspire  them  with  a  deeper  anxiety,  he  calls  the  elements 
'  not  by  nature  God's.'  And  his  meaning  is — Then  indeed,  as 
being  benighted  and  bewildered,  ye  lay  grovelling  upon  the 
earth,  but  now  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known 
of  Him,  how  great  and  bitter  will  be  the  chastisement  ye  draw 
upon  you,  if  after  such  a  treatment,  ye  relapse  into  the  same 
disease.     It  was  not  by  your  own  pains  ye  found  out  God, 

*  "  See  also  Gal.  iv.  10,  where  the  three  first  words  correspond  to  the  three 
words  used  here,  though  the  order  is  reversed.  The  eopr-rj  here,  like  the  Katpol 
there,  refers  chiefly  to  the  animal  festivals,  the  passover,  pentecosts,  etc.  The 
veofirivia  here  describes  more  precisely  the  wci;?//^/j/ festival,  which  is  there  desig- 
nated more  vaguely  as  firjves.  The  (rdB^ara  here  gives  by  name  the  ivcckly 
holy-day,  which  is  there  indicated  more  generally  by  ^/j-fpai." — Dr.  Lightfoot, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Colossians  ii.  16. 

^  Mark  iii.  2. 

'  "  Ye  do  not  observe  rightly,  but  observe  perversely,  beside  the  mark,  con- 
trary to  God's  will."  The  sense  of  irapaT-qpiw  is,  to  mark  with  evil  intent  {Dan. 
vi.   II  ;   Psa.  xxxvi.  12). — Bishop  Wordsworth  on  Galatians  iv.  10. 


*  Luke  vi.  7  ;  xiv.  I. 
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but  while  ye  continued  in  error,  He  drew  you  to  Himself. 
He  says  '  weak  and  beggarly  elements,'  in  that  they  avail 
nothing  towards  the  good  held  out  to  us.  Hence  is  plain  that 
their  teachers  were  preaching  to  them  not  only  circumcision, 
but  also  the  feast-days  and  new  moons  (the  Sabbaths  of 
Judaism).  Observe  the  tender  compassion  of  the  Apostle : 
they  were  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  he  was  trembling  and  in 
dread.  And  hence  he  has  put  it  so,  as  thoroughly  to  shame 
them — '  I  have  bestowed  labour  upon  you  in  vain,'  saying, 
as  it  were,  Frustrate  not  the  so  great  labour  of  my  brow.  By 
saying,  I  fear,  and  subjoining  the  word  /est,  he  both  inspires 
alarm,  and  encourages  good  hope.  He  says  not,  I  have  laboured 
ill  vain,  but  lest,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  wreck  has  not 
happened,  but  I  see  the  storm  big  with  it ;  so  I  am  in  fear, 
yet  not  in  despair  ;  ye  have  the  power  to  set  all  right,  and  to 
return  into  your  former  calm.  Then,  as  it  were,  stretching  out 
a  hand  to  them,  he  introduces  his  own  person  in  these  words 
*  Be  as  I  am.' "  ^  Referring  to  the  days  spoken  of  in  ver.  lO, 
Bengel  says,  they  are  Sabbaths  (Jewish),  "  Sabbati  tempus 
omnium  religiosum.  Notandus  igitur  ordo  gradationis,"  and  he 
refers  to  i  Chron.  xxiii.  31,  "And  to  ofTer  all  burnt  sacrifices 
unto  the  Lord,  in  the  Sabbaths,  in  the  new  moons,  and  on  the 
set  feasts  by  number,  according  to  the  order  commanded  unto 
them,  continually  before  the  Lord."  And  again,  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  3,  "  He  appointed  also  the  king's  portion  of  his  sub- 
stance for  the  burnt-offerings,  to  wit,  for  the  morning  and 
evening  burnt-offerings,  and  the  burnt-offerings  for  the  Sab- 
baths, and  for  the  new  moons,  and  for  the  set  feasts,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  "  ((Ta/3/3ora,  vov/nijviai; 
toprng,  sabbata,  novilunia,  festa ;  Kmpovg,  tempora,  mensibus 
majora,  anno  minora ;  aviavrovg,  annos,  solemnia  anniver- 
saria^).  St.  Paul  is  evidently  writing  about  the  observance 
of  Jezvish  days,  and  other  Mosaic  ordinances  alone.  The 
sequence  of  words,  as  in  the  quotation  from  Chronicles, 
proves  this  ;  they  are  all  Jewish  terms,  and  follow  in  orderly 
and  logical  precision.  If  this  were  not  so — if,  for  instance, 
in  reproving  the  Galatians  for  "  observing  days,"  the  Apostle 
meant  the  observance  of  "  all  days  as  such,"  Christian  as 
well    as    Jewish — then    this    would    prove    too    much ;    for  it 

Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  Galatians,  in  loc,  p.  64.    {Library  of  the  Fathers.) 
Bengclii  Gtio''ton,  p.  730. 
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would  prove  that  Paul  himself  was  wrong  in  observing,  and 
encouraging  others  to  observe,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he 
did  at  Troas  and  at  Corinth  (the  day  of  breaking  of  bread, 
and  almsgiving)  ;  and  that  St.  John,  and  other  Christians, 
were  to  blame  for  their  habitual  observance  of  that  day,  which 
the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  day "  indicates.  And  even  the 
observance  of  a  Sunday,  which  Alford  and  his  school  approve 
of,  as  a  day  of  Church  obligation,  would  be  included  under 
this  apostolic  condemnation.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  St.  Paul  does  not  merely  tell  the  Galatians  that  they 
were  under  no  divine  obligation  "^  to  observe  these  "  days  and 
times,"  but  he  reproves  them  for  observing  them  at  all.  If  he 
is  speaking  here  of  "  all  days  as  such,"  then  the  observation  of 
all  religious  days  whatever  is  condemned  as  unchristian  and 
wrong.  But  this  is  not  so,  and  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the 
apostolic  mind  as  well  as  practice.  No  ;  the  question  which 
St.  Paul  ^  had  before  him  related  solely  to  Jgwish  ordinances, 
prescribed  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  among  them  notably  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  from  the  obligation  of  which  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  to  consider  themselves  altogether  free,  although 
the  Jewish  Christians  might  continue  without  blame  to  observe 
them.  For  the  Galatians  to  go  back,  or  adopt  such  practices, 
was  to  believe  "another  gospel."  Thus  Dr.  Eadie  has  well 
said  in  his  commentary  on  the  Galatians  (ad  hoc),  "  The  Apostle 
is  not  condemning  the  obligatory  observance  'of  times  as 
such,'  but  he  is  condemning  the  observance  only  of  the  times, 
which  the  Galatians,  in  their  relapse  into  Judaism,  kept  as 
sacred  :    for  their  keeping  of  such  Jewish  festivals   was   the 

'  "This  is  not  incompatible  with  observing  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian 
Lord's  clay  as  obligatory,  though  not  as  a  work  (which  was  the  Jewish  and  (lentile 
error  in  the  observance  of  days),  but  as  a  holy  mean  appointed  by  the  Lord  for 
attaining  the  great  end,  holiness. — Faiisset  on  Galatians,  iv.  10,  11. 

^  "  St.  Paul  here  teaches,"  says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  far  as  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  lueek,  has  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and 
was  not  binding  upon  Christians.  But  did  St.  Paul  therefore  mean  that  a  seventh 
day  was  not  to  be  hallowed  ?  Did  he  intend  to  abridge  God  of  His  honour 
and  service  ?  No ;  assuredly  not.  Reason  and  equity  protest  against  such  a 
supposition.  Creation  itself  protests  against  it,  in  the  name  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  hallowed  a  seventh  day  from  the  beginning.  St.  Paul,  by  calling  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath  a  shadozu,  implied  that  it  was  to  be  followed  out  by  a  substance.  And 
the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a  day  specially 
set  apart  for  holy  uses,  such  as  publicly  preaching  of  God's  word,  and  prayer,  and 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  offerings  of  tiie  alms  of  the  faithful,  is  a 
witness  of  his  apostolic  judgment  in  this  respect." 
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proof  and  result  of  their  partial  apostasy.  Nor  is  it  even 
Jewish  festivals,  as  such,  which  he  condemns,  for  both  before 
and  after  this  period  he  observed  some  of  them  himself  But 
first  he  condemns  the  Galatian  Gentiles  for  observing  sacred 
Jewish  seasons,  which,  not  being  intended  for  them,  had 
therefore  no  authority  over  them.  Thus  the  Gentile  keeping 
of  Jewish  Sabbaths,  or  of  Passovers,  Pentecosts,  new  moons, 
or  jubilees,  was  in  itself  a  wrong  thing — a  perilous  blunder 
then,  as  it  would  be  a  wretched  anachronism  now.  And, 
secondly,  he  condemns  the  observance  of  these  "times," 
because  the  Galatians  regarded  such  observances  as  essential 
to  salvation,  and  as  supplementing  faith  in  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ." 

The  mistake  into  which  so  many  good  men  have  fallen 
seems  to  be  owing  to  their  not  distinguishing  between  that 
Sabbath  which  was  essentially  Jewish,  and  that  Sabbath  which 
the  Jews  had  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  :  in  con- 
founding the  Sabbath  of  God's  moral  law,  which  is  binding  on 
all  men,  and  that  of  Moses'  ceremonial  law,  which  affected  the 
Jew  only  ;  in  making,  as  Robertson  and  others  have  done, 
the  history  of  the  Sabbath,  d^^in  with  the  fourth  command- 
ment, instead  of  tracing  it  through  the  patriarchal  age,  up  to 
its  true  origin  and  beginning,  the  rest  of  Creation,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  who  after  His  six  days'  work,  sanctified 
the  seventh  for  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  filled  it  full  of  benedic- 
tion for  himself,  and  his  posterity  to  the  end  of  time.  This 
will  be  more  evident,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  passage  of  our  text,  which  is  even  stronger,  and 
more  to  the  point  than  the  one  to  the  Galatians  just  considered. 
St.  Paul  says,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  ^  "  Let  no  man  there- 
fore judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day, 
or  a  new  moon,  or  a  Sabbath  day,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's."     If  days,  months,  seasons, 

'  Col.  ii.  17.  The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  Colossian  heresy  are  discernible 
in  this  warning  (16-19),  ^s  they  were  in  the  previous  statement  (vv.  9-15.)  Here, 
however,  the  order  is  reversed.  The  practical  error,  an  excessive  ritualism  and 
ascetic  rigour,  is  dealt  with  (16,  17);  the  theological  error,  the  interposition  of 
angelic  mediators  follows  after  (18).  The  first  is  the  substitution  of  a  shadow  for 
the  substance  :  the  second  is  the  preference  of  an  inferior  member  to  the  head. 
The  reversal  of  the  order  is  owing  to  the  connection  of  the  paragraphs  ;  the 
opening  subject  in  the  second  paragraph  being  a  continuation  of  the  concluding 
subject  in  the  first,  by  a  figure  called  chiasm.  Compare  Gal,  iv.  5." — Lightfoot's 
Colossians,  p.  122. 
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years,  were  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  or  rudiments  "  to  the 
Galatians,  these  "  feast  days,  new  months,  and  Sabbath  days  " 
are  but  sJiadoivs  to  the  Colossians — jtSwAov,  o-fcm  k£v»;.  In  his 
Commentary  on  the  Nezu  Testament,  Dean  Alford  says,  on 
this  passage  to  the  Colossians,  "  More  specific  warning  against 
false  {i.e.  Judaizing)  teachers,  and  that  first  with  reference 
(vv.  16,  17)  to  /fc;i,'-(r2'/ observances  and  abstinence."  Now  does 
not  this  all  point  one  way  to  the  Jeivish  system  ?  What  must 
have  been  in  the  Apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing  ?  What 
was  the  animus  scribentis  ?  Why  clearly,  even  on  the  Dean's 
own  showing,  false  teaching,  Judaistic  tendencies,  relapse  into 
Judaism,  observing /^^«/,  i.e.  Mosaic  injunctions  and  ordinances, 
alone.  St.  Paul  was  fearful  of  his  converts  falling  into  this 
snare,  and  so  he  warns  them  off  the  old  system  now  dead, 
the  old  body  without  life  or  spirit,  legal,  Jewish,  Mosaic 
statutes,  carnal  ordinances  imposed  by  man.  This  was  the 
rock  ahead  on  which  the  ship  of  the  Gentile  Church  might 
founder  ;  and  these  words  are  like  the  revolving  light  on  some 
headland  to  warn  them  off — days,  months,  years,  feast  days, 
new  moons.  Sabbaths,  all  Jewish  ordinance  in  perpetual 
Jewish  cycles  and  logical  sequence — and  point  out  the  danger. 
But  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  was  thinking  of  the  old 
Sabbath  of  Jehovah,  of  the  Lord  our  God,  as  distinct  from 
the  Jewish  side,  or  the  transferred  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  Lord's  day,  which  he  systematically  kept,  is  too 
much  for  one  to  believe  as  at  all  probable  ;  indeed,  St.  Paul's 
mind  was  in  another  groove,  and  he  was  too  logical  to  come  out 
of  that.  But  the  Dean  continues  :  "  Therefore  (because  this  is 
so,  that  ye  are  complete  in  Christ,  and  that  God  in  Him  hath 
put  away  and  dispensed  with  all  that  is  secondary  and 
intermediate)  let  no  one  judge  you  (pronounce  judgment  of 
right  or  wrong  over  you,  sit  in  judgment  on  you),  in  eating 
and  in  drinking  {i.e.  in  the  matter  of  the  whole  cycle  of  legal 
ordinances,  and  prohibitions,  which  regarded  these  two  words 
being  not  taken  separately  and  literally,  for  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  laiv  any  special  prohibition  against  drinks  : 
may  it  not  refer  to  the  Nazarite's  vow  ?),  or  in  respect  (Meyer, 
in  the  category)  of  /easts,  or  new  moons,  or  Sabbaths  {i.e. 
yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly  celebrations  ;  but  were  not  these  all 
Jewish — yearly  and  monthly  decidedly  so,  and  the  weekly  par 
consequence  that   part  of  the  celebration  which  looked  jfew- 
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^  wards  and  not  man-wards  ?)  which  things  (named  v.  i6)  are 
(not  were,  he  speaks  of  them  in  their  nature  abstractedly)  a 
shadow  (not  a  sketch  aKiayparpia  or  -(f>rifm,  which  meaning  is 
precluded  by  the  term  opposed  being  ah)/ua,  not  the  finished 
picture,  but  literally,  the  shadoiv)  of  things  to  come  (the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  Covenant,  these  are  the  substance, 
and  the  Jeivish  ordinances  the  mere  type,  or  resemblance,  as 
the  shadow  is  of  the  living  man — is  not  the  Apostle  still 
harping  on  Jeivish  celebration  or  the  Jewish  side  of  them  ?)."  ^ 
But  the  body  (the  substance,  of  which  the  other  is  the 
shadow)  belongs  to  Christ :  {i.e.  the  substantial  blessings, 
which  those  legal  observances  typified,  are  attached  to, 
brought  in  by,  found  in  union  with,  Christ).  Will  it  be 
believed  that  after  this  clear  and  lucid  exegesis,  the  Dean 
goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  obligatory  in  any 
form  (the  italics  are  the  Dean's)  on  the  Christian  Church.  Not 
only  does  he  not  perceive  the  difference  between  the  Jewish 
monthly  and  yearly  Sabbaths,  the  Sabbatical  years  and  years 
of  jubilee,  and  the  one  great  Sabbath  of  creation,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  the  weekly  memorial  of  God's  work  and 
rest ;  but  he  forgets  St  Paul's  own  teaching  and  practice  as  to 
the  transferred  or  substituted  day  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
And  this  distinction  he  goes  on  to  call  special-pleading,  "  the 
whole  argument  being  general,"  which  it  is  not ;  the  argument 
being  wholly  in  a  Jeivish  groove,  legal  strain,  and  referring  to 
Mosaic  ordinances  alone.  Why,  the  very  object  of  the  founder 
of  these  Churches  was  to  keep  his  converts  out  of  Judaism, 
and  everything  Jewish,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  reasoning.  So  far  from  the  argument  being 
general,  it  is  very  particular,  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  Judaism. 
The  Jeivish  Christians  ^  might  keep  their  old  Jewish 
Sabbath,  i.e.  Saturday,  as  well  as  the  new  Christian  Sabbath  or 
Lord's  day  ;  but  the  Galatians  and  Colossians  might  not  keep 

'  Alford's  G)-eek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  212. 

-  "  It  is  not  hereby  meant  that  the  Apostles  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
They  did  so  for  a  time,  but  not  as  of  obligation,  like  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
They  had  good  cause  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  For  on  that  day,  wherever 
they  were,  in  every  large  city  of  Europe,  they  found  congregations  assembled  in 
the  synagogue,  to  whom  they  preached  Christ  (see  Acts  of  Apostles,  passim). 
Thus  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  ministerial  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  as  the  synagogue 
was  manuductory  to  the  Church.  But  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  to  pass  away 
and  be  merged  in  the  Lord's  day  ;  as  the  synagogue  was  al)Sorbcd  in  the  Church." 
— Wordsworth,  i.  note. 
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that  old  day,  for  being  Gentile  Christians  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tJiem  ;  the  Sabbath  day  they  had  to  keep  was  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  and  this  was 
their  day  of  obligatioii.  Thus  Bengel  expresses  the  same 
opinion:  "  Pluralis  pro  singulari,  Matt.  xii.  i,  sed  hie 
significanter  positus  ;  nam  Sabbata  dicuntur  dies  singuH 
hebdomados  (Matt,  xxviii.  i)  itaque  Paulus  omne  discrimen 
dierum  hie  sabbatum  innuit ;  neque  enim  umquam  apertius  de 
sabbato  scripsit.  Non  obscure  Christus,  postquam  ipse, 
Sabbati  Dominus,  venerat,  vel  ante  passionem  docuit  libertatem 
sabbati  ;  apertius  vero,  post  resurrectionem,  per  Paulum  eam 
asseruit.  Neque  enim  expresse  definitum  est,  quid. sabbato  quid 
diei  Dominico  tribuendum,  (notice  the  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths),  sed  hoc  cujusque  maisurm  fidei 
relictum.  Sabbatum  non  laudatur,  non  imperatur  ;  Dominica 
memoratur,  non  praecipitur.  Qui  profundius  in  mundi  negotiis 
hcTerent,  his  utilis  et  necessarius  est  dies  definitus  ;  qui  semper 
sabbatizant,  majori  libertate  gaudent."  ^  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Church  was  in  a  transition  state,  during  which 
there  were  two  Sabbath  days  in  one  week  being  observed — 
one  for  Jew  and  the  other  for  Gentile  converts — a  state  of 
things  which  could  not  last,  and  came  naturally  to  an  end  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
Temple  worship.  Olshausen,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Colossians  (ad  hoc)  makes  a  distinction  between  all  these 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  Sabbaths  by 
Moses,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  of  the  Church.  After  this 
long  discussion  on  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  St.  Paul 
returns  to  the  direct  combating  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers. 
Their  Judaizing  character  stands  out  here  quite  unmistak- 
ably, inasmuch  as  St.  Paul  calls  on  his  readers  not  to  let 
themselves  be  frightened  by  their  requiring  a  strict  fulfilment 
of  the  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Mosaical  law.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  these  Judaists  preserved  the 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament  pure,  or  mixed  them  with 
Rabbino-Talmudical  additions.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable  from  the  whole  of  their  character.  As  they  practised 
a  rigorous  asceticism  they  will  not  have  confined  their 
decisions  as  to  meat  and  drink  to  the  law  of  Moses  (in  which, 

'  Bengelii  Gnoiiioiis  p.  790.      Quoted   and   criticized  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  his  Commentary  on  Colossians  ii.  16. 
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besides,  no  ordinance  was  given  in  regard  to  drink)  ;  they 
will  rather,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  avoided  all  indulgence 
in  meat  and  strong  drinks  like  the  Roman  ascetics.^  As 
to  the  rest,  the  feasts  denote  here  the  well-known  three 
great  feasts  of  the  Jews,  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  P'east  of 
Tabernacles.  ^  The  new  moons  were,  according  to  Numbers 
xxviii.  1 1-15,  solemnized  as  great  and  joyous  festivals.  These 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  (a  refers  to  all  that  precedes, 
not  to  (Tcijiftara  merely)  are  designated  as  aicia  rCov  /neXXovrwv. 
The  antithesis  to  (tkiu  is  formed  by  awfAu,  shadow  and  sub- 
stance are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  t/mt  substance^  is  in  Christ 
and  the  New.  Testament  which  He  established.  For  the  latter, 
therefore,  the  images  (or  shadows)  serve  no  longer.  According 
to  this,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  St.  Paul's 
meaning,  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  by  Moses  {i.e.  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  not  the  old  Sabbath  of  Creation,  when  it  was 
originally  instituted)  is  to  hold  good  even  in  its  outwardness 
for  the  Christian  Church.  This  (Jewish  side)  is  surely,  like  all 
the  rest  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  oKiai 
Twv  fi^WovTijov.  According  to  Romans  xiv.  5,  6,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  particular  festival  time  at  all  in  the  ancient 
Church  (the  Jews  regarding  Saturday,  the  Gentiles,  the 
Sunday  "unto  the  Lord"),  their  whole  life  was  just  one  feast 
in  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  true,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
outward  Church  of  the  present,  the  idea  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  only  approximately  realized,  certain  regulations  and 
ordinances  become  a  necessity  ;  but  a  Christian  celebration  of 
the  Sunday  is  still  ever  to  be  distinguished  from  t/ie  slavish 
service  of  the  old  covenant^  *  The  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  in  his 
Exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  makes,  in  his  usual  exhaustive 
fashion,  a  very  fine  distinction  between  the  observances  of  the 

'  Romans  xiv. 

^  "Sabbaths  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  have  come  to 
an  end  with  the  Jewish  service  to  which  they  belonged  (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  37-39). 
The  weekly  Sabbaths  rest  on  a  more  permanent  foundation,  having  been  instituted 
in  Paradise  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  creation  in  six  days.  Lev.  xxiii.  38, 
expressly  distinguishes  '  The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  '  from  the  other  Sabbaths." — 
Fausset  on  Colossiaiis  ii.  16-18. 

*  "As  the  shadow  belonged  to  Moses,  so  the  substance  belongs  to  Chi-ist,  i.e. 
the  reality,  the  antitype,  in  each  case  is  found  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  Thus 
the  passover  typifies  the  atoning  sacrifice  ;  the  unleavened  bread,  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  the  true  believer ;  the  pentecostal  feast,  the  ingathering  of  the  first- 
fniits  ;  the  Sabbath,  the  rest  of  God's  people,  etc." — Lightfoot  on  Colossiaiis  ii.  17. 

'  Olskausen  on  Colossiaiis,  in  loc,  340,  341. 
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old  Jewish  law  of  Moses,  and  the  new  law  of  Jesus    Christ. 

"  However,  that  this   law  (as  to  its   circumstantial  parts)  was 

not  intended  to  oblige  generally  and  perpetually,  we  have   a 

most  forcible  ground  to  suppose — St.  Paul  himself:   his  express 

discharging  Christians  from  the  observation  thereof;  yea,  his 

earnest  reprehension  of  some  persons  for  rigorously  insisting 

thereon,  deeming  it  themselves,  and  urging  it  upon  others,  as  a 

necessary  duty  to  observe  it  ;    his   conjoining  it  with   other 

ceremonial  observances,  whose  nature  was  merely  symbolical, 

and  whose  design  was  to  continue  no  longer  than  till   the  real 

substance  of  that  which  they  represented  came  into  full   force 

and  practice.     '  Let  no  man  (he  saith  to  the  Colossians)  judge 

you  for  meat  or  drink,  or  upon  account  of  a  festival   day,  or 

new  moon,  or  Sabbath,  which  things  are  the  shadow  of  future 

things,  but    the  body   is  of  Christ,'   (that    is,  they  only   did 

prefigure   and  presignify  ;     the   real   substance  intended   and 

represented  by  them,  is  somewhat  in  the  law  and   doctrine  of 

Christ,  which,  coming   immediately  to  appear   and  to  oblige, 

that  shadow  vanisheth,  and   ceaseth  to  have  any  regard   due 

thereto).     Again  more  sharply  to  the  Galatians,  whom  some 

Judaizing  dogmatists  had  reduced,  or  were   reducing,  to   the 

practice  of  legal  rights,  under  conceit  of  needful  obligation  to 

them.     '  How  (saith  he)  do  ye  return  again  to  those  weak  and 

beggarly  elements,  to  which  back  again  you  are  pleased  to  be 

enslaved  }     Ye  observe  days  and  months  and  years  ; '  which 

words,    that    they    relate    generally    to   the    Jewish   festivals, 

the  context  doth  plainly  enough   show,   and    there   is    good 

reason  to  think  that  they  chiefly  respect  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath 

we  treat  on,  for  which  probably  these   men  had   the  greatest 

respect  and  zeal.     Again,  in  the  14th  Romans,  the  same  great 

patron    and    champion    of    Christian    liberty,    not    obscurely 

declareth    his  mind,  that  Christians  of  strength  in  judgment 

did  regard  no  day  above  another,  but  esteemed  all  days  alike, 

as  to  any  special   obligation,  grounded  upon  Divine  law  and 

right ;  in  subordination  to  which   doctrine  we  may  add,  that 

this  appears  with  great  evidence  to  have  been  the  common 

opinion  of  the  wisest  and    most  orthodox   Christians  in  the 

primitive  Church,  the  most  constant   and  strict   adherence  to 

Catholic  tradition  (who,  from  the  Apostle's  instruction,  best 

understood  the  purport  and  limits  of  the  liberty  purchased  by 

Christ)  that  this  (Jewish)  law,  as  it  was  not  known  or  practised 
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before  Moses  (evidently  the  Jewish  side  of  the  Sabbath  law)  so 
it  ceased  to  oblige  after  Christ  :  being  one  of  the  shadows 
which  the  evangelical  light  dispelled,  one  of  the  burdens  which 
this  law  of  liberty  did  take  off  us."  ^  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
his  commentary  on  the  passage,  says,  "  The  position  of  the  day 
is  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(Acts  XX.  17),  but  "^Q  proportion  of  one  seventh  of  our  time  to 
be  dedicated  to  God,  which  dates  from  the  creation,  and  is 
grounded  upon  it  (Exod.  xx.  8,  11)  remains  unchanged  ;  and 
has  received  new  strength  and  sanction  by  its  consecration  to 
Christ  under  the  Gospel,  as  the  Lord's  day." 

Now,  it  has  been  confidently  asked,  could  St.  Paul  have 

written  as  he  did  about  the  obligation  of  holy  days  in  general, 

and    the  Sabbath    day  in    particular,    if  any  day  had    been 

esteemed    by    him    as    of  obligation    on  the   practice  of  the 

Christian   converts   of  Galatia  or   Colosse,  of  Rome,  and    of 

Christians  generally  ?     Even   that  great  anti-Sabbatarian,  Dr. 

Hessey,^  in  his  Bampton   lectures   on  "  Sunday,"  "  What  the 

Sabbath  is  since  our  Lord's  resurrection,"  ^  replies,  "  I  believe 

he  could,"    and    he    thus    very    forcibly    gives    his    reasons. 

"  First,  in  the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  he  is  treating  entirely 

of  the  Jewish  law.     Not  days  simply  are  before  his  thoughts, 

but  Sabbath  days,  festal  seasons  or  times  (as  the  seven  days 

of  the   Passover),   new  moons,  sabbatical  months,   sabbatical 

years,  all  of  them   distinctive  features  of  Judaism,  are  aimed 

at.     He  is  not  thinking,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  his  thoughts 

from  the  context,  of  anything  Christian,  but  simply  protesting 

against  the  retention  of  anything  Jewish.     The   very  terms 

which    he    uses,    will    not    include    Christian    days,    they    are 

essentially    Jewish.       Nor    have    we    any    right    to    say   that 

analogically  days  are  forbidden  under  Christianity.     Analogy, 

if  it  proved,  or  could  prove  anything,  would  rather  go  to  show 

that  these  days   of  Judaism,  which  are  confessedly  oKiai,  or 

rather  parts  of  o-icta,  or  dispensation   of  shadows,  must  have 

their    counterparts    in    corresponding    Christian    institutions. 

It   is,  however,  worth   notice,  that  St.   Paul,  according  to  his 

own    testimony,^  had   already    urged  on   the    very  Galatians 

whom  he  desires  not  to  be  bound  by  Jewish  days,  the  per- 

'  Barrow's  Works,  ii.  573.     An  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue. 
"^  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  "  Sunday  "  p.  133. 
2  Lecture  i.  ■*  i  Cor.  xvi.  2. 
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formance  of  the  duty  of  almsgiving  on  a  certain  Christian 
clay,  the  first  day  of  the  week.  He  would,  therefore,  so  at 
least  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
himself,  had  he  intended  to  state,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  at  any  rate,  that  all  days  are  alike  under  Christianity." 
The  words  to  the  Corinthians  are  "  now  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  Churches 
of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  Would 
St.  Paul  have  stultified  himself,  by  enjoining  this  hebdomadal 
practice,. if  there  were  no  days  of  Christian  obligation  .'' 

Now,  what  does  all  this  point  to,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
ritual  law  of  Moses  has  been  abrogated,  but  the  moral  law  of 
God  is  still  in  force.  And  so  the  ten  commandments  were 
not  given  to  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  but  to  the  whole 
human  race  to  the  end  of  time,  semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus, 
(the  old  Vincentian  rule).  They  were,  it  is  true,  incorporated 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  that  did  not  make  them  essentially 
Jewish.  The  command  "  thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  certainly 
not  Jewish,  then  why  should  any  of  the  other  "ten  Words," 
and  notably  the  fourth,  be  any  more  Jewish  ?  They  may 
belong  (by  amalgamation  with  it)  to  the  law,  but  we  read 
the  ten  commandments  in  the  communion  service,  as  binding 
upon  ourselves  ;  not,  it  may  be,  in  the  mere  letter,  for  the 
Gospel  has  turned  the  letter  into  spirit.  It  has  unfolded  and 
diversified  those  sacred  precepts  which  were  given  from  the 
beginning.  The  moral  law  remains,  but  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  law  are  abrogated.  Why  are  they  and 
in  what  sense  ?  They  are  abolished  because  they  were  types, 
and  because  Christ,  their  anti-type,  is  come.  The  Jewish 
temple,  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  these 
were  abolished  because  they  were  but  shadows,  and  "  the 
body  was  of  Christ,"  but  the  precepts  remain,  though  the 
types  disappear,  and  this  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  "  This 
(line  of  reasoning)  as  I  have  already  observed,"  says  Dr. 
Nev/man  in  his  sermon  on  the  principle  of  continuity  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  "  is  taught  us  in  the  chapter 
from  which  the  text  is  taken,  as  is  very  plain.  For  instance, 
it  tells  us  that  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath  is  a  shadow,  and  its 
observance  not  binding  since  Christ  is  come,  of  whom  is  '  the 
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body.'  The  Sabbath,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  world,  a  carnal  ordinance,  and  brings  us  into 
bondage.  It  had  been  a  witness  of  the  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was  a  memorial 
of  past  mercies  to  the  Jews  which  are  surpassed  in  the  Gospel. 
It  was  a  type  of  the  Gospel  rest  which  is  now  come.  The 
type  is  fulfilled,  the  ivhole  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  end  of  all  things,  is  one  holy  and 
spiritual  Sabbath.  Again,  the  whole  life  of  each  individual 
Christian,  from  his  baptism  to  his  death,  is  also  an  antitype 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Heaven  on  earth,  which  abides 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  regenerate  soul,  this  is 
that  true  spiritual  rest  which  God  promised  of  old  time  ;  in 
the  words  of  Zecharias,  '  that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him  all  the  days  of  our 
life.'  Yet,  though  this  be  so,  shall  we  therefore  say  that  the 
fourth  commandment  is  abrogated?  Surely  not.  The  (Jewish) 
Sabbath,  indeed,  is  abolished,  but  the  commandment  which 
enjoins  it  remains  ;  it  is  fulfilled  in  another  manner.  The 
Sabbath,  with  other  shadows  of  the  law,  has  flitted  away,  but 
the  *  word  of  God  endureth  for  ever,'  and  has  a  real  and 
imperishable  substance,  issuing  forth  in  ever  fresh  manifesta- 
tions, fresh  duties,  fresh  promises,  as  its  older  forms  succes- 
sively do  their  work  and  dissolve.  The  old  (Jewish)  fulfilment 
of  this  commandment  with  its  seventh  day,  its  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  its  ceremonial  inactivity,  its 
preciseness  and  formality,  is  at  an  end  ;  but  the  duty  of 
keeping  it  with  new  objects  and  new  acts  of  service  remains. 
It  is  observed  still  in  substance,  though  not  in  the  letter.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  commandment  of  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath,  is 
true  also  of  other  ritual  precepts  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  that 
they  are  typical,  and  as  such  fulfilled,  is  quite  consistent  with 
their  ecclesiastical  obligation  and  their  perpetual  abidance." 
These  passages,  then,  cannot  teach  indifference  about  the  one 
Sabbath  of  Jehovah,  or  warrant  disregard  of  a  clear  Moral 
Law  of  Almighty  God.-^ 

'  '*  Things,  which  were  only  designed  for  that  state  of  pupilage  under  which 
the  Church  had  been,  but  which  was  now  come  to  a  period  ;  therefore  their 
weakness  and  folly  was  the  more  aggravated  in  submitting  to  them,  and  in 
symbolizing  with  the  Jews  in  observing  their  various  festivals." — Henry  on  Galatians 
iv.  10,  II. 
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We  have  now  carefully  considered  the  tv/o  passages  of  our 
text,  and  collated  the  best  authorities,  from  which  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  is  in  both  places 
combating  a  special  case — but  growing  out  of  the  same  root, 
a  tendency  to  go  back  to  Judaism,  to  the  observance  of 
Jewish  days,  Sabbaths,  months  and  years — the  beggarly 
elements  of  the  Mosaic  economy  now  effete  at  the  instigation 
of  Judaizing  teachers.  This  tendency  manifested  itself  among 
the  ascetics  of  Rome,  and  the  Gentile  converts  of  Galatia  and 
Colosse,  to  join  other  Sabbaths  to  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  possibly,  among  the  Gentile  converts,  to  join  other  days, 
which  were  of  high  import  to  them  in  their  unconverted  state 
to  the  one  divinely  appointed  day.  The  Apostle  Paul,  as  we 
have  seen,  regarded  this  tendency  as  very  evil,  and  condemned 
it,  as  he  did  the  addition  of  circumcision  to  the  rite  of  baptism, 
and  the  attempt  to  connect  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law  with  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith  ;  for  it 
involved  a  departure,  more  or  less  wide,  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence,  more  or  less 
marked,  in  the  finished  work  of  Jesus. 

The  outcome  of  our  investigation  is  this,  that  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ^  is  obsolete,  and  that  it  is  gone  root  and  branch  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  days,  Jewish  months  and  years,  new 
moons  and  festivals  ;  as  mere  shadows  they  passed  away  when 
the  substance  was  come.  But  the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah  lived 
on,  renewed  with  fresh  vigour,  for  it  went  down  to  the  tomb 
of  Christ  and  came  forth  with  the  rest  of  the  religious  ordi- 
nances, revivified  and  endued  with  a  new  benediction,  a 
memorial  ^  of  the  new  creation  of  Christ  and  our  deliverance 

'  "  The  observance  of  sacred  times  was  an  integral  part  of  the  old  dispensation. 
Under  the  new  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  value,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  great  principle  that  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,'  though  underlying  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  was  first  distinctly  pronounced 
by  our  Lord.  The  setting  apart  of  a  special  day  for  the  service  of  God  is  a  con- 
fession of  our  imperfect  state,  an  avowal  that  we  cannot  or  do  not  devote  our 
whole  time  to  Him.  Sabbaths  will  then  ultimately  be  superseded,  when  our  life 
becomes  one  eternal  Sabbath.  Meanwhile  the  Apostle's  rebuke  warns  us  against 
attributing  to -any  holy  days  a  meaning  and  importance  which  is  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  new  covenant." — Lightfoot's  Colossians  ii.  17. 

^  "  Nor  was  the  Sabbath  simply  a  memorial.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
argument  of  Heb.  iv.  that  it  was  a  type  also.  Its  importance  as  a  memorial 
cannot  be  denied,  and  its  typical  teaching  adds  to  its  importance.  The  rest  of 
Eden  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  The  Exodus  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  is  also  associated  with  the  deepest  interests  of 
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from  spiritual  bondage.  The  day  of  the  risen  Saviour  became 
by  logical  transference,  or  natural  substitution,  the  day  of 
rest  and  worship,  and  when  the  spirit  came  down  at  Pente- 
cost, consecrated  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Christian  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God.  The  teaching  and 
practice  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  make  this  quite  clear. 
Shall  we  not  then  prize  highly  such  a  day  of  rest,  and  do  all 
we  can  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  our  people  on  it,  and  not 
connect  it  even  in  thought  with  those  shadows  of  Jewish  days 
long  since  past  away.  We  have,  indeed,  the  substance,  let  us 
hold  fast  our  possession.  "  And,"  even  Mr.  Robertson  says,  in 
a  brilliant  but  dangerous  sermon  of  his,  on  The  shadow  and 
substance  of  the  Sabbath,  "  to  recklessly  loosen  the  hold  of 
a  nation  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  would  be  most 
mischievous,  to  do  so  wilfully  would  be  an  act  almost  diaboli- 
cal. For,  if  we  must  choose  between  Puritan  over-precision 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that  laxity,  which,  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  has  marked  the  day  from  other  days 
by  more  riotous  worldliness,  and  a  more  entire  abandonment 
of  the  whole  community  to  amusement,  no  Christian  would 
hesitate,  no  English  Christian  at  least,  to  whom  that  day 
is  hallowed  by  all  that  is  endearing  in  early  associations,  and 
who  feels  how  much  it  is  the  very  bulwark  of  his  country's 
moral  purity." 

What,  then,  is  the  transient  shadow  of  the  Sabbath  which 
has  passed  away  ?  We  reply  unhesitatingly,  not  the  Sabbath 
of  Eden,  the  memorial  of  creation,  the  patriarchal  Sabbath  of 
Noah  and  Abraham  ;  not  the  Sabbath  incorporated  in  the 
moral  code,  in  its  very  heart  and  core  ;  not  the  "  Sabbath  of 

the  whole  people  of  God.  When  to  this  we  add  that  there  is  set  before  the 
Church  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Sabbath-keeping  wliich  remaineth  ;  that  the 
weekly  Sabbath  is  the  appointed  type  and  foreshadow  thereof;  and  that  the 
type  must  continue  in  force  till  the  coming  of  that  which  will  be  its  antitype  ;  we 
can  have  little  hesitation  in  concluding  that  it  was  intended  of  God  for  all  races 
and  for  all  time." — Paper  read  at  the  Nottingham  Lay  and  Clerical  Conference, 
June,  1871. 

"  Such  as  believed  the  promise  of  God  declared  by  Moses,  were  led  by  Joshua, 
the  Prince,  into  Palestine,  and  rested  in  Chanaan  ;  such  as  hear  the  word  of  God 
and  obey  it,  shall  be  carried  into  the  celestial  heavens  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  rest  in 
eternal  joy.  Read  diligently  that  chapter,  Heb.  iv.,  and  thou  shalt  find  a  very 
necessary  doctrine,  which  is  the  cause  that  the  most  part  of  men  enter  not  into  this 
eternal  rest ;  the  contempt  of  our  Captains'  words,  Jesus  Christ,  who  would  lead 
us  thither,  haled  we  not  back,  and  left  we  not  His  Commandments." — Bishop 
Hooper. 
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the  Lord  our  God,"  but  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  ritual  Sab- 
bath of  the  Mosaic  economy,  coming  with  Sinaitic  obhgation  ; 
the  weekly  Sabbaths,  the  monthly  Sabbaths,  the  yearly  Sab- 
baths, with  the  new  moons  and  jubilees. 

The  spirit  of  the  observance  which  was  servile  has  passed 
away.  All  that  is  Jewish,  typical,  and  shadowy  has  passed 
away.  The  day  is  changed,  and  we  have  altered  the  very 
computation  of  the  hours  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and  not 
from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  so  the  whole  Jewish  Sabbath  itself, 
as  such,  is  gone.  "What  we  now  assert  is,"  says  Bishop 
Wilson,  "  that  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gospel  day  burst  upon  the  world,  and 
dissipated  'the  shadows'  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  that  the  Mosaic 
covenant  'decayed  and  waxed  old,  and  vanished  away,'  and 
that  the  evangelical  covenant  took  its  place  ;  and  that  all  that 
part  of  the  Sabbatical  observances,  which  was  temporary  and 
figurative,  and  dependent  on  the  Jewish  theocracy,  was  carried 
away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  primary  essential  law  of  one 
day's  religious  rest,  after  six  days'  labour,  as  first  promulgated 
in  Paradise,  as  re-established  and  reduced  to  a  written  precept 
in  the  moral  law,  and  as  explained  and  vindicated  from  Phari- 
saical impositions  by  our  gracious  Redeemer.  We  have  now 
a  better  covenant,  a  nobler  Mediator,  a  more  glorious  High 
Priest,  a  richer  sacrifice  ;  other  altar,  temple,  worship  and 
sacraments  ;  and  a  new  and  simpler  sanctification  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  introductory  dispensation  is  taken  out  of  the  way, 
the  scaffolding  removed,  the  emblems  abrogated,  and  the  last 
dispensation,  the  spiritual  building,  the  perfect  atonement,  are 
come. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  is  no  more  in  force  since  than  it  was 
before  the  Mosaic  economy.  The  double  sacrifice,  and  indeed 
all  sacrifices  of  animals,  the  shewbread,  the  holy  vestments, 
the  Levitical  priesthood  itself,  the  civil  and  judicial  statutes, 
the  signs  and  badges  of  a  national  covenant,  the  ceremonial 
ablution,  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and  whole  manner  and  tone 
of  worship  as  suited  to  that  servile  and  imperfect  state  of 
things,  are  gone.  These,  if  now  insisted  on  (and  some  of  them 
have  been  in  certain  periods  of  the  Christian  Church),  may  be 
justly  denominated  "carnal  ordinances,"  "weak  and  beggarly 
elements,"  "  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were 
able  to  bear."     We  are,  in  all  these  and  similar  respects,  to 
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Stand  fast  in  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free, 
and  not  be  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage."  ^ 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Christian   Sabbath  a  substance  ; 
a  permanent  something,  "  a  body  "  which  cannot  pass  away. 
The  body  is  Christ's,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law.     Let  us  hear  the  mind  of  Christ  on  this  matter  : 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath."    On  that  principle,  rightly  understood,  we  may  find  a 
clue  for  the  unravelling  of  the  difficulty.     Man  needs  a  day  of 
rest  ;  his  whole  nature  requires  repose,  a  time  for  recreation. 
Even   Mr.    Robertson,   anti-sabbatarian  as  he  was,  saw  this. 
"  If   the    Sabbath,"    he  says,   "  rest  on  the   needs  of  human 
nature,  and  we  accept  this  decision  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  then  you  have  an  eternal  ground  to  rest  on,  from 
which  you  cannot  be  shaken.     A  son  of  man  may  be  lord  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  but  he  is  not  lord  of  his  own  nature.     He 
cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black.     You  may  abrogate  the 
formal  rule,  but  you  cannot  abrogate  the  needs  of  your  own 
soul.     Eternal  as  the  constitution  of  the  soul  of  man  is  the 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  day  of  rest.     Further  still,  on 
this  ground  alone  can  you  find  an  impregnable  defence  of  the 
proportion,  one  day  in  seven.     Having  altered  the  seventh  to 
the  first,  I  know  not  one  in  seven  might  not  be  altered  to  one 
in    ten.     The    thing,  however,  has    been   tried ;    and    by  the 
necessities  of  human  nature  the  change  has  been  found  per- 
nicious.    One  day  in  ten  prescribed  by  revolutionary  France 
was  actually  pronounced  by  physiologists  insufficient,  so  that 
we  begin  to  find  that  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  at  first  sus- 
pected, '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.'     Even  in  the  con- 
trivance  of  one   day   in   seven,  it  was  arranged   by   unerring 
wisdom.     Just  because  the  Sabbath  was  made,  not  because 
man   was    ordained    to    keep    the    Sabbath   day,  you   cannot 
tamper  even  with  the  iota,  one  day  in  seven." 

"  The  necessity  on  which  the  observance  leans,  is  the  need 
y^  of  rest.  It  is  the  deepest  want  in  the  soul  of  man.  If  you 
take  off  covering  after  covering  of  the  nature  which  wraps 
him  round,  till  you  come  to  the  central  heart  of  hearts,  deep 
lodged  there  you  find  the  requirement  of  repose.  All  men  do 
not  hanker  after  pleasure  ;  all  men  do  not  crave  intellectual 
food.     But  all  men  long  for  rest  ;  the  most  restless  that  ever 

f  '  Bishop  Wilson's  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Day,  p.  66. 
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pursued  a  turbulent  career  on  earth,  did  by  that  career  only 
testify  to  the  need  of  the  soul  within.  They  craved  for  some- 
thing which  was  not  given  ;  there  was  a  thirst  which  was  not 
slaked  ;  their  very  restlessness  betokened  that.  It  is  this  need 
which  sometimes  makes  the  quiet  of  the  grave  an  object  of 
such  deep  desire.  '  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  "^  It  is  this  which  creates  the  chief 
desirableness  of  heaven.  "  There  remaineth  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God."  And  it  is  this,  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  the  real  wish  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  others. 
Oh  !  for  tranquillity  of  heart ;  heaven's  profound  silence  in  the 
soul ;  "  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is 
of  great  price." 

The  rest  which  man  needs  is  twofold — physical  rest  and 
repose  of  soul.  The  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
which  meets  these  two  requirements  ;  for  physical  rest  is  in- 
action, but  the  rest  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  torpor.  To  do 
nothing  is  bodily  rest,  to  be  engaged  in  full  activity  is  the  rest 
of  the  soul.  "  In  that  hour,"  to  quote  Mr.  Robertson  once 
more,  "  which  of  all  the  twenty-four  is  the  most  emblematical 
of  heaven,  and  suggestive  of  repose,  the  eventide,  in  which 
instinctively  Isaac  went  into  the  fields  to  meditate — when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  done,  when  the  mind  has  ceased  its  tension, 
when  the  passions  are  lulled  to  rest  in  spite  of  themselves,  by 
the  spell  of  the  quiet  star-lit  sky — it  is  then,  amidst  the  silence 
of  the  lull  of  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  that  the  soul 
comes  forth  to  do  its  work.  Then,  the  peculiar  strange  work 
of  the  soul  which  the  intellect  cannot  do,  meditation  begins. 
Awe,  and  worship,  and  wonder,  are  in  full  exercise  ;  and  love 
begins,  then,  in  its  purest  form  of  mystic  adoration  and  per- 
suasive and  undefined  tenderness,  separate  from  all  that  is 
coarse  and  earthly,  swelling  as  if  it  would  embrace  the  All  in 
its  desire  to  bless,  and  lose  itself  in  the  sea  of  the  love  of  God. 
This  is  the  rest  of  the  soul — the  exercise  and  play  of  all  the 
nobler  powers."  ^ 

Two  things  are  suggested  by  this  thought :  First,  the  mode 
of  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest.  Physiologists,  even, 
have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  cessation  from  toil. 
"  Experience  tells  us  that  those  Sundays  are  the  happiest,  the 

•  Robertson's  Sermons,  p.  117. 
-    Robertson's  Sernious  (First  Series),  p.  119. 
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purest,  the  most  rich  in  blessing,  in  which  the  spiritual  part 
has  been  most  attended  to  ;  those  in  which  the  business  letter 
was  put  aside  till  evening,  and  the  profane  literature  not 
opened,  and  the  ordinary  occupations  entirely  suspended ; 
those  in  which,  as  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  sound  of  the 
earthly  hammer  has  not  been  heard  in  the  temple  of  the  soul  ; 
for  this  is,  in  fact,  the  very  distinction  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Lord's 
day."  The  one  is  chiefly  for  the  body,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work."  The  other  is  principally  for  the  soul,  "  I 
was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

"  The  other  truth  suggested  by  that  fact,  that  the  repose  of 
the  soul  is  exercise,  not  rest,  is  that  it  conveys  an  intimation 
of  man's  immortality.  It  is  only  when  all  the  rest  of  our 
human  nature  is  calmed  that  the  spirit  comes  forth  into  full 
energy  ;  all  the  rest  tires,  the  spirit  never  tires.  Humbleness, 
awe,  adoration,  love — these  have  in  them  no  weariness  ;  so 
that  when  this  frame  shall  be  dissolved  into  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  the  mind,  which  is  merely  fitted  for  this  time  world, 
learning  by  experience  shall  have  been  superseded  ;  then,  in 
the  opening  out  of  an  endless  career  of  love,  the  spirit  will 
enter  upon  that  Sabbath,  of  which  all  earthly  Sabbaths  are 
but  the  shadow,  the  Sabbath  of  eternity,  the  immortal  rest 
of  its  Father's  home."  ^ 

'  Robertson's  Sermons  (First  Series),  p.  121. 
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*   "REST    AND    SABBATH-KEEPING,    AS    IN    THE 

DIVINE  PLAN."i 

Heb.  iii.  7  ;  iv.  ii. 
"  Aih,  Kaduis  Xeyei  rh  iTVfvfx,a  to   ayiov,  ^rj/xepov  iau  ttjs  (pcovris  avrov  aKovcrrire, 

K.T.X. 

"  Elcrepx^lJ'fOa  yap  eir  r^v  Karairavaiv  oi  incrTevffavTes,  icaOcb?  iXprjKfv'  'ns  Hfiocra 
ill  rfj  dpyrj  fJ.ov,  El  elcreKev(TovTai  eis  t)]v  KaTairavaiv  fxou.  Kairoi  tS>v  epyccv  aTth  Kara- 
$o\tj<!  kSct/xov  yevfiQevToiV  eipriKiv  yap  irov  irepl  rrjs  efiSdfxris  oiirois'  Kal  KaTeTravffev 
6  ©ebs  iv  rri  Vl^^pa  t]]  ^l3S6fj.ri  airh  -KavTwv  tSiv  tpyciiv  avTOv.  Kal  iv  rovrca  Tta\iv,  c« 
'ei<T€\ev(rovTai  els  t^v  Kardnavaiv  fxov.  eTrei  ovv  airoXenrerai  rivois  fi(Te\6e7v  eis 
avTi]v,  Kal  ol  npSrepov  evayyeXlffOevres  ovk  elcrrjABov  Sta  aireiOetav'  irdAiv  rtva  opl^ei 
r]fj.epav,  '2r)fx.epov,  iv  Aavel?)  Xsyaiv,  /xeTO,  toctoutov  xP'^'^ov,  KaOccs  irpoelprirai'  '2,7)ixipov 
iav  TTJs  (pcevris  avrov  aKovcnjTe,  fj-ij  aK\ripvv7)T6  ras  KapSias  v/xwv.  El  yap 'Irj  crovs 
Karetravffev,  oHk  hv  irepl  aWrjs  i\dXei  /jieTa  ravra  Tjfifpas.  &pa  airoXeiirsrai  (raffia 
TftTyubs  T&5  \a^  TOv  &eov.  6  yap  slfffXOwv  els  t^v  KardiravcTiv  avTOv,  Kal  avrhs  Kare- 
Travffiv  awh  rwv  epyccv  avrov,  iiicmep  anh  rccv  ISiccv  6  &e6s.  (rnoSao'ciifji.ev  ovv  eicre\6e?t' 
els  iKeivrjv  rr]v  Kardiravcriv,  'iva  fj-rj  iv  r^  avrcp  ris  inroSeiyp.ari  ireffri  rrjs  aweideias. 

"  Oh,  what  the  joy  and  the  glory  must  be, 
Those  endless  Sabbaths  the  blessed  ones  see  : 
Crown  to  the  valiant,  to  weary  ones  rest : 
God  shall  be  all  and  in  all  ever  blest." 

(Dr.  Neale,  from  the  Latin.) 

God  resteth  everlastingly,  and  yet  worketh  in  time.  His 
work  hindereth  not  His  everlasting  rest.  His  resting  from 
His  work  hindereth  not  His  working.  It  is  said  after  the 
six  days'  work  of  creation,  "  He  resteth  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  His  work  which  He  had  made."  And  yet  our 
blessed  Lord  saith,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  He  resteth  in  that  He  ceased  to  create  ;  He  worketh, 
in  that  He  upholdeth  what  He  created.  He  is  not  only  the 
Creator,    but    the    Preserver    of  the    universe.       He    created 

'  This  sermon  was  preached  in  substance  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing (Sunday  after  Ascension),  May  29th,  1881. 
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nothing  thenceforth  absokitely  new.  All  this  fair  harmony 
of  nature — sun,  moon,  and  those  thousand  thousand  suns  in 
almost  infinite  space — were  created  and  made.  And  this  our 
earth  was  provided,  once  for  all,  with  its  herbs,  trees,  and  all 
which  worketh  through  earth  and  sea,  aiid  above  all  man,  as 
God's  vice-gerent  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  God 
worketh,  in  that  He  bringeth  into  life  all  which  lives,  and 
retains  it  in  life  by  His  will.  But  God  is  not  like  us,  that  He 
should  with  effort  create  or  uphold.  He  has  no  limbs  of 
flesh,  which  can  be  wearied  :  nor  in  Him  do  His  thoughts 
come  and  go,  so  that  it  should  cost  Him  attention  of  mind, 
as  it  were,  to  behold  all  things  which  are  in  heaven  and  earth. 
What  He  is,  that  He  ever  was.  What  He  seems,  that  He 
ever  was.  In  His  infinite,  unchanging  Mind,  He  beholdeth 
all  things  which  were,  or  are,  or  shall  be,  changing  while  He 
remaineth.  He  beholdeth  them  not  one  by  one,  nor  by 
motion,  nor  one  less  and  the  other  more  ;  but  all  alike  as  we 
should  say,  spread  forth  before  Him,  as  in  a  waveless  mirror. 
Before  the  worlds  were  made,  He  dwelt  in  the  everlasting 
bliss  and  rest  of  His  love.  When,  according  to  His  eternal 
purpose  He  made  them,  He  rested  within  Himself,  although 
He  made  by  His  will  things  out  of  Himself,  reflecting  Him- 
self in  some  measure,  yet  subject  to  labour  and  change.  And 
in  this  world  He  worketh,  in  that,  in  that  unchanging  rest. 
He  still,  by  His  will,  maketh  anew  and  giveth  life  and  motion 
to  things  which  come  into  being,  grow,  change  and  pass  away. 
When  this  fleeting  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  through  that 
same  unchanging  will  of  God,  God  will  in  that  same  ever- 
lasting rest,  uphold  unchangeably  all  who  have  abode  in,  or 
returned  to.  His  love,  in  His  own  bliss  imparted  to  them,  in 
the  eternal  Sabbath-keeping  of  His  love. 

What  was  the  first  Sabbath-keeping  in  Eden  but  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  wonders  of  creation.  God  had  created 
in  the  six  days'  period  the  mighty  harmony  of  the  universe, 
and  prepared  this  planet  for  the  reception  of  the  man,  made 
in  His  likeness  and  image.  And  then,  contemplating  the 
glories  of  this  new  world,  and  His  chief  handiwork  man,  He 
pronounced  it  all  very  good,  and  on  the  seventh  He  rested 
and  was  refreshed.  This,  then,  was  in  the  Divine  plan — labour 
to  be  succeeded  by  rest,  work  by  Sabbath-keeping.  "  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and   all  the  host  of 
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them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanc- 
tified it,  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work, 
which  God  created  and  made,"  or  as  it  is  in  the  marginal 
reading,  which  God  "  created  to  make."  He  made  the  materials 
'\v\ii)  out  of  which  He  shaped  the  world,  and  formed  the 
universe.  But  this  going  forth  out  of  Himself,  this  exter- 
nalizing, this  objective  manifestation,  of  the  Almighty  (Elohim) 
on  new  creative  lines,  ceased  on  the  day  of  rest.  Then  on  the 
seventh  day  came  the  Creator's  Sabbath-keeping,  the  Creator 
becomes  the  Preserver  ;  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  mouth  :  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beine. 
Such  was  in  the  Divine  mind,  that  the  work  of  creation  should 
lead  up  to  rest.  The  Sabbatical  institution,  therefore,  only 
illustrates  the  Divine  method  that  labour  should  be  followed 
by  rest,  the  objective  externalization  of  His  power  and  wis- 
dom, the  outcome  of  His  mind,  and  the  expression  of  His 
love,  should  lead  up  to  Sabbath-keeping.  But  all  this  was 
only  typical  of  what  should  be  in  the  latter  days,  in  the 
onward  sweep  of  the  ages  (or  seons),  when  time  shall  be  no 
more.  Then  shall  there  be  rest  eternal,  and  Sabbatism  un- 
changeable for  the  great  Three  in  One,  for  the  eternal  Word, 
for  man,  for  the  saints,  for  all  the  created  intelligences, 
redeemed  by  the  "  precious  blood  of  Jesus,"  in  the  Paradise 
of  peace  and  love.  "  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  I'est  (margin, 
keeping  of  a  Sabbath)  for  the  people  of  God." 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion (iii.  7-iv.  11)  is  leading  our  thoughts  onward  to  the  rest 
everlasting,  which  is  prepared  for  God's  people  in  heaven,  the 
eternal  Sabbatism,  or  Sabbath  rest  (revised  version).  He 
states  a  fact,  that  the  eternal  Word  has  entered  into  His  rest, 
having  Himself  "rested  from  all  His  works  as  God  did  from 
His."^  He  was  the  true  Joshua,  who  has  Himself  entered 
and  led  His  people  into  the  rest  of  the  spiritual  Canaan. 
"  For  if  Joshua  had  given  them  rest,  he  would  not  have  spoken 
afterwards  of  another  rest."  ^  "  In  My  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions  "  (/lovat,  abiding-places,  revised  edition,  margin),  "  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,"^  our  Lord  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples. But  into  this  eternal  rest  the  believer  now  enters  by 
anticipation,  partaking  of  the  rest  of  soul,  which  accompanies 

'  Heb.  iv.  10.  2  iv.  8.  ^  St.  John  xiv.  2. 
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peace  in  believing.  "  For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter 
into  that  rest :  even  as  He  hath  said,  As  I  sware  in  my 
wrath,  they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest,^  although  the  works 
were  finished  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  ^  (referring  to 
the  rest  of  Creation  as  being  typical  of  the  eternal  Sabbath- 
keeping  of  the  people  of  God).  "  For  He  hath  said,  '  some- 
where,'" the  writer  continues,  "  of  the  seventh  day  on  this  wise. 
And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His  works."  ^ 
But  the  conditions  upon  which  this  rest  can  be  alone  obtained 
are  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
faithful  ones  into  the  earthly  rest  of  Canaan  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joshua  (or  Jesus).  Those  who  were  void  of  faith 
entered  not  into  the  promised  land  of  rest,  and  their  carcases 
fell  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  faithful  and  obedient  obtained 
the  promised  inheritance.  "  And  with  whom  was  He  dis- 
pleased forty  years,  was  it  not  with  them  that  sinned,  whose 
carcases  fell  in  the  wilderness  ?  And  to  whom  sware  He  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest,  but  to  them  that  were 
disobedient }  And  we  see  that  they  were  not  able  to  enter 
in  because  of  unbelief  (disobedience)."  ^  In  like  manner  our 
Jesus  (Joshua)  hath  entered  into,  and  is  leading  His  people 
towards  that  Sabbath  rest  (or  Sabbatism)  of  the  heavenly 
Canaan  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God."  ^  But  the 
requisite  conditions  for  entrance  are  the  same  which  were 
demanded  of  God's  ancient  people  for  temporal  rest,  faith 
and  obedience.  "  Let  us  fear,  therefore,  lest  haply  a  promise 
being  left  of  entering  into  rest,  any  one  of  you  should  seem 

'  So  in  Hellenistic  Greek  constantly  for  the  Sabbath  :  as  e.g.  in  the  title  of  one 
of  Philo's  treatises  -KipX  ttjs  \^^6ix.-t\s  and  elsewhere,  see  Bleek.  In  2  Mace.  xv.  i, 
the  Sabbath  is  called  ^  Trjs  KctTaTrauo-eois  ^^epa.  The  rest  here  spoken  of  must  not 
be  understood  only  as  that  of  one  day  after  the  completion  of  the  creation,  but 
as  an  enduring  rest,  commencing  then  and  still  going  on — into  which  God's  people 
shall  hereafter  enter.  Still  less  must  we  find  any  discrepancy  with  such  passages 
as  John  v.  17  ;  Isaiah  xl.  28  :  God's  rest  is  not  a  rest  necessitated  by  fatigue,  nor 
conditioned  by  idleness  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  very  continuance  in  that  upholding 
and  governing,  of  which  the  creation  was  the  beginning." — Alford. 

"My  rest,"  i.e.  "God's  rest,  the  rest  into  which  God  has  entered.  This  is 
very  important  as  to  the  rest  in  question.  So  Estius,  '  Hie  per  requiem  promissam 
non  intelligit  terram  Chanaan  de  qua  secundum  literam  Psalmus  locutus  est,  sed 
patriam  cselestem,  quam  ilia  terrena  quies  mystice  significavit. '  Of  course  all 
reference  of  the  rest  spoken  of  to  the  period  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Hammond  (see  Whitby's  note  against  him),  or  to  the  cessation  of  Levitical  ordi- 
nances, as  Michaelis,  are  inadequate  and  out  of  the  question." — Alford,  in  loc. 
^  Ilcb.  iv.  3.  3  Heb.  iv.  4.  '^  Heb.  iii.  17.  =  Heb.  iv.  9. 
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to  come  short  of  it."  ^  "  Let  us  therefore  give  dihgence  to 
enter  into  that  rest,^  that  no  man  fall  after  the  same  example 
of  disobedience,"  ^  i.e.  the  rest  of  heaven. 

The  leading  thought  in  the  Apostle's  mind  is  that  of  rest 
{KaTairavaiq)  or  Sabbatism  ((To/3j3or(o-/xoe,  Sabbath-keeping, 
revised  edition),  of  which  the  promised  rest  of  the  earthly 
Canaan  was  a  type,  which  had  been  prefigured  by  the  primeval 
rest  of  Creation.  Into  this  rest  Joshua*  led  the  chosen  people 
after  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  at  least 
those  amongst  them,  as  Joshua  and  Caleb,  that  believed  in 
God's  word  and  kept  His  commandments,  amongst  which  are 
included  statutes  and  ordinances,  but  especially  His  Sabbaths. 
Which  things  are  an  allegory.  They  do  but  adumbrate  the 
working  out  of  the  Divine  plan,  based  upon  creation — work, 
and  then  rest  or  Sabbath-keeping.  The  earthly  Canaan  pre- 
figures the  heavenly — temporal  rest,  the  further  and  future  ever- 
lasting Sabbatism.  Into  this  rest  our  Joshua — the  Captain  of 
our  salvation — has  already  entered.^  "  He  hath  also  Himself 
ceased  from  His  works"  (redemption  and  the  new  creation) 
"  as  God  did  from  His,"  i.e.  at  the  creation.  But  He  is  the 
monarch  of  a  kingdom,  and  His  subjects  must  attend  Him  in 
His  palace  ;  He  is  the  Head  of  a  body,  and  His  members 
cannot  be  severed  from  Him  ;  He  is  the  Son,  and  His  people 
must  with  Him,  and  by  Him,  enter  into  His  rest,  that  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan.     "  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  (Sab- 

'  Heb.  iv.  I.  ^  illam:  futuram  magnam. — Bengel's  Gnomon,  878. 

'  Heb.  iv.  II. 

*  "Joshua.  'l7j(rot)s  is  the  constant  Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  in  the  later 
books,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  parallel 
between  the  typical  and  the  great  final  deliverer  is  intended  ;  but  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  suggested  to  the  readers.  Our  translators  in  retaining  the  word  '  Jesus  ' 
here,  have  introduced  into  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  English  reader,  utter  confu- 
sion. It  was  done  in  violation  of  their  instructions,  which  prescribed  that  all 
proper  names  should  be  rendered  as  they  were  commonly  used." — Alford,  ?'«  loc. 
It  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  revised  version  (just  published)  gives  Joshua  in  the 
text,  and  Greek  Jesus  in  the  marginal  reading. 

*  "The  rest  (KaTairavcns)  is,  primarily,  the  promised  land  or  inheritance  of 
Canaan.  But  it  has  been  well  noticed  that  after  Joshua  had  led  the  people  into 
the  land,  they  never  in  reality  entirely  enjoyed  the  rest  which  had  been  promised  ; 
and  in  consequence,  the  meaning  of  that  threat  of  God  opened  out  before  them, 
and  it  became  that  more  was  denounced  upon  the  yeyed  than  one  generation  merely 
could  exhaust,  more  also  than  the  mere  not  entering  Canaan.  Hence  the  pro- 
phetic pregnancy  of  the  oath  became  evident,  and  its  meaning  was  carried  on  in 
this  exhortation  by  the  sacred  writer  of  the  epistle,  to  a  further  rest  which  then 
remained  for  Israel  and  now  still  remains  for  the  people  of  God." — Alford,  vol, 
iv.  p.  67. 
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bath-rest,  revised  version)  for  the  people  of  God."  And  of 
this  eternal  Sabbath-keeping  all  earthly  Sabbaths,  whether 
patriarchal,  Jewish,  or  Christian,  are  but  earnests  and  fore- 
tastes. Our  Sundays  in  time  prepare  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
eternal  Sabbath ;  the  entering  into  God's  rest  is  a  thing  yet 
future  for  God's  people,  and  the  Sabbatism  of  His  servants  is 
reserved  for  that  time,  when  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours, 
as  God  did  from  His.  It  remains  that  some  must  enter  in, 
and  they  to  whom  it  was  first  promised  did  not,  on  account  of 
unbelief;  for  that  they  did  not  (i.e.  none  of  them  did)  is  plain 
by  His  repeating  in  David,^  after  so  many  centuries,  the  same 
warning  again,  which  He  would  not  have  done,  if  Joshua  had 
led  Israel  into  rest.  The  Sabbath-rest,  therefore,  of  God's 
people  x's,  yet  future. 

Therefore  there  remains  (as  yet  unexhausted,  unoccupied, 
and  unrealized,  great,  but  future)  a  keeping  of  Sabbath,  or 
Sabbath-rest,  or  Sabbatism  for  the  people  of  God  (the  well- 
known  designation  of  Israel,  the  covenant  people).  Here  it 
is  used  of  that  veritable  Israel,  who  inherit  God's  promises  by 
faith  in  Christ.  The  promised  rest,  therefore,  did  not  refer 
to  Canaan  ;  there  is  something  better  and  beyond  all  that, 
though  it  might  be  a  type  of  it,  for  if  Canaan  had  been  its 
antitype,  David  would  not  have  spoken  of  another  day,  i.e.  of 
another  dispensation,  where  the  rest  would  be  complete  and 
perfect.  Then  the  rest  of  creation  will  have  its  full  develop- 
ment ;  then  David's  earnest  will  be  realized  ;  then  the  true 
Joshua,  having  completed  His  works  as  man's  forerunner, 
and  having  entered  into  His  rest,  there  remains  a  rest  for  the 
people  of  God  as  superior  to  that  of  Canaan  as  the  Gospel  is 
to  the  law,  as  substance  is  to  shadow  ;  a  rest  from  sin  here,  a 
rest  from  our  works  hereafter  ;  a  rest  no  longer  to  be  called 
Koxa-Kavaiq  but  (ja^^aTia}ioQ,  a  nobler  term,  which  savours  of 
eternity,  and  of  Him  who  dwelleth  therein.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  (i)  the  Sabbath-rest  of  Christ,  into  which 
our  Joshua  has,  as  on  this  day  (Ascension)  entered,  "  He  hath 
Himself  rested  from  His  works,  as  God  did  from  His  ;"  and 
next,  the  Sabbath-rest  of  the  people  of  God,  which  is  still 
future,  but  which  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  Sabbath  days  of 
this  life  prefigured  by  the  rest  of  creation,  and  the  promised 
rest  of  Canaan. 

'  Psa.  1.  7. 
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I.  It  was  after  His  work  and  labour  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  entered  into  His  rest  and  Sabbath-keeping  after  the 
Divine  plan.  "  For  He  that  has  entered  into  His  (God's)  rest, 
has  Himself  rested  from  His  own  works,  like  as  God  rested 
from  His  own."  ^  And  therefore  from  our  Forerunner  having 
entered  into  this  Sabbatism,  it  is  reserved  for  us,  the  people 
of  God,  to  enter  into  it,  with,  and  because  of,  Him.  Thus 
Jesus  is  placed  in  the  liveliest  contrast  to  Joshua,  who  had 
not  brought  God's  people  to  their  rest.  In  the  one  case  Jesus, 
i.e.  Joshua,  had  only  established  the  chosen  people  in  the 
temporal  rest  of  the  earthly  Canaan,^  but  Jesus,  who  had 
passed  through  the  heavens,^  had  ascended  to  the  highest 
heaven  (by  His  ascension),  passed  into  His  rest,  and  has  gone 
to  prepare  the  rest  (juovai,  abiding-place,  revised  version)  for 
His  people  in  the  true  Canaan  above.  "Whatsoever  heaven," 
says  Pearson,  "  is  higher  than  all  the  rest  which  are  called 
heavens  ;  whatsoever  sanctuary  is  holier  than  all  which  are 
called  holies  ;  whatsoever  place  is  of  greatest  dignity  in  all 
those  courts  above  ;  into  that  place  did  He  ascend  where,  in 
the  splendour  of  His  Deity  He  was  before  He  took  upon 
Him  our  humanity."  *  He  has  entered  "  into  that  within 
the  veil,"  i.e.  the  Sabbatism  of  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Thus 
Isaiah  speaks  of  that  rest  into  which  the  Lord  Jesus  entered, 
"  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek  :  and  His  rest  shall  be  glorious  "  (r^/x?)).^  And  this  work 
of  His  is  spoken  of  by  the  same  prophet,  "  Behold  His  reward 
is  with  Him,  and  His  {i.e.  Christ's)  work  before  Him,"  ^  or  as  it 
is  in  the  margin,  "  recompense  for  His  work  ;  "  and  again, 
"  Surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  (or 
reward,  margin)  with  my  God."  "^  And  it  is  about  this  same 
work  Christ  Himself  speaks,  where  He  said  to  His  disciples 
in  reference  to  the  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  "  I 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  ;  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work."  ^  In  all  these  passages  reference  is 
made  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  this  work  is  connected  with 
recompense,  with  a  reward,  i.e.  a  rest  or  Sabbatism.  "  He  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied."    "  He  has 

'  Heb.  iv.  10.  *  dte\-ri\ii6oTa.  ^  rods  ovpavovs. 

*  Exposition  of  Creed,  §  10.  *  Glory,  marginal  (Isa.  xi.  10). 

^  Isa.  xl.  10.  '  Isa.  xlix.  4.  ''  John  ix.  4. 
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entered  into  His  rest."  We  cannot  and  dare  not  separate  that 
which  God  hath  joined  together.  After  work  come  rest  and 
Sabbath-keeping,  as  in  the  Divine  plan.  It  was  so  at  creation, 
when  God  rested  from  all  His  works  that  He  had  created  to 
make,  and  was  refreshed  on  the  seventh  day.  Christ  has  also 
rested  from  all  His  work  (that  is,  the  reward,  or  recompense) 
as  God  did  from  His. 

It  was  to  do  this  work  the  Eternal  Word  became  incar- 
nated. The  key-note  of  His  life  was,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ? "  These  celebrated 
words  are  the  first  recorded  utterances  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  they  show  the  motive  power  of  His  character,  and  the 
impelling  principle  of  His  daily  life.  Through  all  the  cycles 
of  eternity,  the  doing  of  His  Father's  business  or  work  had 
been  the  one  absorbing  thought  of  the  eternal  Word.  As  He 
stood  on  the  battlements  of  heaven,  before  He  stooped  to  the 
lowliness  of  His  humiliation,  the  externalized  expression  of 
this  soul-passion  was  seen  in  the  inspired  language,  "  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  He  felt  at  that  moment  more 
keenly,  if  possible,  the  full  force  of  those  marvellous  words 
which  He  subsequently  spake  to  the  Jews,  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  and  again,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me."  To  do  His  Father's  work,  to  carry 
out  His  Father's  will,  to  promote  His  Father's  glory,  and  then 
to  enter  into  His  Father's  rest,  were  very  near  to  His  sacred 
heart.  And  now,  in  this  crisis  of  His  spiritual  development, 
there  flashed  across  His  human  consciousness  with  peculiar 
vividness  the  nascent  feeling,  the  growing  conviction  that  He 
had  a  mission  to  accomplish  in  connection  with  the  human 
race,  and  that  that  mission  was  the  outcome  of  the  will  of  His 
Father.  Indeed,  He  almost  seems  to  chide  the  sorrowing 
querulousness  of  His  virgin-mother  in  these  words,  "Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ?  " 

Even  in  those  early  years,  when  just  entitled  to  become  a 
"  Son  of  the  law,"  there  was  the  growing  feeling  that  His 
Father's  work  and  mission  was  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race.  Without  in  the  least  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  Child's  spiritual  life,  we  seem  to  trace  in  this  episode  a 
dawning  sense  of  the  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Yet  it  was  so  far  undeveloped,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  assume 
the  form  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  world,  objectively  pre- 
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sented,  could  alone  occasion  Its  development.  The  Child  was 
at  home  in  the  temple — He  fovmd  congenial  occupation  in  the 
things  and  house  of  God.  The  idea  of  His  mission  at  this 
time  was  dim,  childish,  unformed  if  you  will,  but  it  was  still 
there  ;  and  the  scintillations  of  His  future  redemptive  work, 
which  flashed  through  His  heart  of  hearts,  were  stirred  into 
living  force  by  the  conversation  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 
In  this  realization  of  His  redemptive  mission,  which  at  this 
time  assumed  such  novel  proportions,  there  were  two  thoughts 
especially  which  stirred  His  sacred  heart — the  capability  of 
the  human  race  being  redeemed,  and  indignation  at  moral 
evil.  He  had  seen  life  in  Nazareth  ;  and  he  knew  the  mean- 
ness, the  littleness,  and  the  selfishness  of  our  nature.  And 
He  had  seen  life  now  in  a  much  larger  and  more  varied  scale  : 
nor  could  He  help  being  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  nobility 
and  capacities  of  the  race,  when  seen  in  the  mass  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  late  feast  at  Jerusalem.  Unity,  devotion, 
truth,  goodness  and  justice  all  seemed  to  be  there.  He  saw 
the  two  poles  of  our  human  nature.  Man  was  good  and  great 
and  noble  and  true,  and  man  was  bad,  little,  selfish,  mean  and 
false.  Half  angel  and  half  devil  ;  now  soaring  to  Heaven's 
throne  itself  with  accents  of  love,  adoration,  prayer  and  praise, 
now  grovelling  in  the  dust  on  this  crust  of  earth,  full  of  evil, 
meanness,  treachery,  cursing  and  lies.  Which  was  man's  true 
nature  ?  About  this  He  never  for  one  moment  doubted  :  the 
first  was  man's  true  real  nature — that  which  he  had  when  he 
came  forth  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  pure  and  upright  on 
that  sixth  day  of  creation,  which  was  pronounced  very  good 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  rest  of  God  ;  the  other  was  a  foreign 
and  alien  nature,  superinduced  as  the  result  of  evil  and  sin. 
When,  then.  He  recognized,  after  the  Fall,  the  greatness  and 
nobility  of  man's  nature — the  inherent  goodness  which  had 
been  left  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  God's  works, 
and  recalled  man's  Divine  and  original  Archetype,  He  could 
but  believe  in  the  possibility  and  capability  of  the  race  being 
regenerated.  When,  too.  He  looked  in  on  His  own  pure  sin- 
less nature,  and  reflected  what  that  was — a  type  of  pattern 
humanity — He  began  to  feel  more  that  this  regeneration,  this 
redemptive  work,  could  only  be  evolved  in,  and  by,  His  own 
humanity.  Realizing  more  and  more  man's  needs  and  His 
all-sufliciency,  He  determined  that  this  should   be  His  work, 
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His  mission,  "  I  will  give  Myself  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  man  ;  " 
and  as  He  gave  Himself  solemnly,  earnestly  to  this  great  work, 
seeing  the  havoc  sin  had  made  with  such  a  crowning  handi- 
work as  man's  nature,  dimly  perceiving  the  cost  and  price 
which  would  be  necessitated  in  the  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  man's  first  deep  sin,  He  felt  the  strongest  detestation  of 
sin,  the  greatest  indignation  against  all  moral  evil,  the  work  of 
the  evil  one ;  and  this  feeling  grew  on,  and  intensified,  during 
the  eighteen  years  He  spent  subsequently  at  Nazareth,  till  it 
culminated  in  the  withering  denunciations  and  scathing  ana- 
themas, which  He  hurled  against  all  forms  of  sin,  bigotry, 
selfishness  and  intolerance. 

The  child  Jesus,  then,  felt  He  must  be  about  this  redemp- 
tive work.  This  was  to  be  His  business  in  life.  He  must  give 
Himself  to  redeem  the  race,  that  He  contemplated  with  feel- 
ings of  love  and  pity — love  for  that  which  man  had  been 
and  might  be  again,  pity  for  what  sin  had  made  him. 
Solemnly,  earnestly,  and  faithfully,  this  work  should  be  done  : 
he  would  not  half  do  it,  or  shirk  it  altogether.  "  Lo,  I  come 
to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God,"  was  the  deep  undertone  of  His 
faultless  nature.  It  was  not  only  His  own  work  to  which  He 
was  devoting  Himself,  but  it  was  also  His  Father's  business — 
the  work  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do — the  evolution  of 
the  eternal  will  and  covenant  designs  of  His  Father.  "  Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  in  my  Father's 
house,  upholding  the  honour  of  my  Father's  day?"  In  His 
obedience  to  His  Father's  will  lay  the  power  of  His  sacrifice. 
He  saw  the  fact  dimly  perhaps  as  a  child  ;  but  the  germs  of 
the  thought  were  potentially  there,  which  in  His  three  years' 
ministry  flashed  forth  like  the  coruscations  of  heavenly  light, 
and  with  such  tremendous  energy.  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  and  to  finish  His  work."  "I  have 
eflorified  Thee  on  the  earth.  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
Thou  gavest  Me  to  do  : "  and  again,  "  If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe 
not  Me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that 
the  Father  is  in  Me  and  I  in  Him."  Here  is  the  full  clear 
realization  of  the  fact,  that  all  His  work  was  His  Father's 
work. 

And  we  find  during  His  ministry  He  was  about  His 
Father's  business  in  His  temple,  and  laying  claim  to  His  day 
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— the  day  of  rest,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  When  His  dis- 
ciples were  accused  wrongfully  of  having  violated  the 
Sabbath,  He  said,  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  in  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  Temple,"  glorious  as  it  is,  surrounded  with 
such  sacred  memories,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  His 
Father.  "  There  is  one  greater  than  the  temple,"  for  that  is 
only  an  externalized  symbolism  of  the  Deity,  which  inhabits 
it.  It  is  only  a  figure  of  my  human  nature,  and  therefore 
there  is  one  here  authorized  to  arrange  the  service  of  that 
Temple,  and  to  fix  or  alter  the  particular  day  of  rest,  for  the 
assembling  of  the  Lord's  people  for  religious  worship.  "  The 
Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,"  though  that 
ordinance  is  most  ancient  in  time,  and  exalted  in  dignity, 
universally  recognized,  and  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  a  weekly 
memorial  of  the  rest  of  creation,  even  to  the  eternal  Sabbatism 
of  heaven  which  it  prefigures.  He  is  the  Lord  of  that  day,  to 
claim  it  as  His,  to  change  and  alter  the  particular  if  He  will, 
and  to  re-establish  it  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity  and  original 
grandeur,  as  made  for  man  and  his  well-being. 

And  again,  it  was  in  the  days  of  His  ministry,  He  strikes 
the  same  note  as  when  found  in  the  Temple.  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  This  was  probably  said  before 
the  Sanhedrim  on  a  supposed  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  And 
if  we  refer  these  words  to  His  working  like  His  Father,  who 
ever  acts  by  His  providence,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  though  He 
rested  from  the  works  of  creation  on  that  day,  and  blessed 
and  sanctified  it,  the  argument  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  both 
direct  and  immediate.  It  would  mean  this  :  "  As  my  Father, 
though  He  hath  ceased  from  the  act  of  creation,  worketh  still 
in  all  succeeding  time,  the  Sabbath  not  excepted,  in  sustaining 
man,  rescuing  him  from  danger,  recovering  him  from  sickness, 
sending  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  showers,  causing  His 
sun  to  rise  upon  him,  so  I,  the  Son  of  God,  work  also  in 
carrying  on  my  providential  acts  continually,  and  even 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  fulfilling  my  Divine  mission,  doing  My 
Father's  work,  being  engaged  in  My  Father's  business  and 
in  His  house,  healing  diseases  when  occasions  present  them- 
selves, proving  the  truths  of  My  teaching  by  enabling  an 
impotent  man  to  bear  away  his  couch  before  My  assembled 
adversaries,  vindicating  the  Sabbath  from  unauthorized  im- 
position, claiming  it  as  My  proper  institution,  and  fixing  the 

2  V 
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day  of  its  observances  after  My  own  pleasure."  "  I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night 
Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  My  Father." 

Thus  our  Lord  was  working  during  His  three  years' 
ministry.  And  this  work  was  completed  when  He  died  for 
our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.  When  by  His 
"  Cross  and  Passion,  by  His  precious  Death  and  Burial,  by 
His  glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension,"  He  opened  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers.  On  the  Cross  He  made 
a  full  perfect  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  and  He  buried  the  old  creation  in  His  tomb, 
and  came  forth  victorious  over  hell  and  the  grave,  making  all 
things  new,  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  a  new  Lord's  day. 
Himself  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  Then,  having  "  shewed 
Himself  alive  after  His  passion "  (in  His  resurrection  or 
pneumatic  body),  "by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  ^  "  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany, 
and  He  lifted  up  His  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them,  He  was  parted  from  them  and 
carried  up  into  heaven."^  "  When  He  had  spoken  these  thing.s, 
while  they  beheld,  He  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received 
Him  out  of  their  sight."  Thus  He  entered  into  His  rest,  His 
eternal  Sabbath-keeping,^  and  "ceased  from  His  own  works 
as  God  did  from  His."  * 

Now  that  Christ  was  to  enter  into  His  rest  in  heaven  is 
illustrated  typically,  and  declared  prophetically.  The  High 
Priest  under  the  law  was  the  express  type  of  Christ  in  His 
priestly  office  ;  and  the  atonement  which  He  made  prefigured 
the  propitiation  in  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  For  the 
making  this  atonement  the  High  Priest  was  appointed  once 
every  year  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  no  oftener. 
"  For  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  Aaron  thy 
brother,  that  he  come  not  at  all  times  into  the  holy  place  within 
the  vail  before  the  mercy-seat,  which  is  upon  the  ark,  that  he 
die  not."  ^  None  entered  into  that  holy  place  but  the  High 
Priest  alone  :  and  he  himself  could  enter  there  but  once  a 
year :  and  thereby  showed  that  "  the   High  Priest   of  good 

*  Acts  i.  3.  ^  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51,  ^  Acts  i.  9. 

■*  Heb.  iv.  10.  ^  Lev.  xvi.  2. 
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things,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands,  was  to  enter  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us."  ^  "  The  Jews,"  says  Bishop  Pear- 
son, "  did  all  believe  that  the  tabernacle  did  signify  this  world, 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  the  highest  heavens.  Wherefore,  as  the 
high  priest  did  slay  the  sacrifice,  and  with  the  blood  thereof 
did  pass  through  the  rest  of  the  tabernacle,  and  with  that 
blood  did  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  ;  so  was  the  Messias 
here  to  offer  up  Himself,  and  being  slain  to  pass  through  all 
the  courts  of  this  world  below,  and  with  His  blood  to  enter 
into  the  highest  heavens,  the  most  glorious  seat  of  the  Majesty 
of  God."  2 

On  this  day,  therefore,  we  may  lift  our  eyes  from  the  outer 
court  of  earth,  and  behold  our  great  High  Priest  as  He 
ascends  to  the  heavenly  sanctuary  of  His  rest,  and  the  true 
Tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  men.  "  Christ  is 
entered,  not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are 
the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us."  And  again,  "  Christ  being  come, 
an  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come,  through  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  Tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say, 
not  of  this  building,  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  or  calves, 
but  by  His  own  blood.  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
obtaining  eternal  redemption  for  us."  This  is  the  aspect  in 
which  our  Lord's  ascension  is  regarded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  His  life,  He  did  the  work  which  the  Father  sent 
Him  to  do:  in  His  death,  He  became  the  sin  offering  of  the 
whole  world.  In  His  resurrection,  God  said  unto  Him,  "  Thou 
art  My  Son,'  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee ; "  and  thereby 
glorified  Him  to  be  an  High  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec.  And  when,  forty  days  afterwards,  the  risen  One 
passed  through  the  blue  veil  of  heaven,  and  vanished  out  of 
our  sight,  we  know  that  this  was  the  entrance  of  our  High 
Priest,  our  Aaron  into  the  holiest,  to  appear  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 

"  With  thine  offering  thou  hast  entered  in, 
Within  the  veil,  to  make  an  end  of  sin." 

Thus  Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ  entering  into  the  holiest 
of  holies;  and  so  were  Enoch,  who  walked  with  God,  and  Elijah, 
taken  up  in  presence  of  Elisha,  of  His  ascension,  and  entering 

'  Heb.  ix.  II,  12.  *  Creed,  art.  "Ascended." 
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into  His  rest.     But  the  most  lively  type  was  that  of  Joshua, 
or  Jehoshua  (Jesus)  himself,  which  is  brought  out  most  clearly 
in  the  passage  under  consideration.    He  bears  the  same  name; 
he    is  the  captain   of  his  people  ;    he    leads  them   out  from 
their  wilderness  wanderings ;  he  gives  them  exhortation  and 
words  of  guidance  ;    he  takes  them  across  the  dividing  river 
Jordan  ;    he   scatters  kings   and  opposing  hosts  before  him, 
and   the  walls  of  Jericho,  type  of   the  city   of   this    world, 
become  prostrate  at    his  approach  ;    and,   having   put  down 
all   opposition,  and  subdued  every  foe,  he  firmly  establishes 
the    covenant    people    in    the   temporal    rest    of   the    earthly 
Canaan.     Yet  it  has  been  well  noticed,  that  after  Joshua  had 
led  the  people  into  the  land,  they  never  entirely  enjoyed  the 
rest  which  had  been  promised.     And,  after  all,  it  was  but  a 
temporal  rest  and  transitory,  not  eternal,  and  therefore  per- 
manent and  persistent.     But  that  temporal  rest  was  typical  of 
the  eternal  one  ;  it  had  a  mystical  signification,  and  the  earthly 
Canaan  shadowed  forth  the  heavenly  country.    "  For  if  Joshua 
had  given  them  rest  (icara7rttu(7<c),  He  would  not  have  spoken 
afterwards  of  another  rest.    Therefore  there  remains  a  keeping 
of  Sabbath  for  the  people  of  God."     Thus,  as  Dr.  Barrow  well 
observes,  "Joshua  (who  in  name  and  performances  was  the 
most  exact  type  of  our  Lord),  being  preserved  from  the  com- 
mon fate  of  the  people,  and  with  miraculous  victory  over  all 
the  accursed  enemies  of  God's  people,  entering  as  captain  of 
Israel  into  the  possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  sure  type 
of  heaven,  doth  fitly  represent  the  glorious  ascension  of  our 
Lord  into  heaven,  and  His  everlasting  possession  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  good  people  which  follow  his  conduct,"  ^   And 
there  were  other  signal  types  and  mystical  representations,  as 
Isaac,  Joseph,  and  David,  which  we  cannot  now  consider. 

"  Now  our  heavenly  Aaron  enters,  with  His  blood,  within  the  veil  : 
Joshua  now  is  come  to  Canaan,  and  the  kings  before  him  quail  : 
Now  He  plants  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  promised  resting-place : 
Now  our  great  Elijah  offers  double  portion  of  His  grace." 

{Ascension-tide,  BiSHOP  OF  LINCOLN.) 

The  same  ascension,  or  entering  into  His  rest,  was  also 
decXdived  prophetically  diS  we  read  in  the  prophet  David,  "Thou 
hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive:  Thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men."  ^     The  words  "  on  high  "  mean 

*  Works  ii.  365.  ^  pg_  ixviii.  18. 
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heaven  itself,  so  these  words  can  only  apply  to  Christ.  The 
prophet  Micah  did  foretell  as  much,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
confession  of  the  Jews  themselves  :  "  The  breaker  is  come  up 
before  them  :  they  have  broken  up,  and  have  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  are  gone  out  by  it  :  and  their  king  shall  pass 
before  them,  and  the  Lord  on  the  head  of  them."  ^  And  this 
entering  into  His  rest  was  a  true  local  translation  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  nor  was  it  metaphorical.  "  Touch  me  not,"  said  our 
Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene,  "for  I  am  not  yet  ascended."  This 
was  the  message  which  He  sent  to  the  Apostles  :  "  Go  unto 
my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend."  And  so  when 
He  actually  did  go  up.  His  ascension  was  visible,  for  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction.  He  was  parted  from  the  disciples 
whom  He  had  led  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Thus  He  was 
seen  to  leave  the  earth.  And  besides  the  eye-witness  of  the 
Apostles,  there  was  added  the  testimony  of  the  angels  ;  those 
blessed  spirits  who  ministered  before,  and  saw  the  face  of  God 
in  heaven,  and  came  down  from  thence,  did  know  that  Christ 
ascended  up  to  that  place  from  whence  they  came  ;  and  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  Apostles  could  not  follow  Him  so  far,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  did  come  to  testify  of  His  reception. 
For  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,  which 
also  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into 
heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go 
into  heaven."  ^  And  as  He  passed  into  the  heavens,^  into  the 
highest  heaven — into  that  third  heaven  that  St.  Paul  was 
allowed  to  see  in  vision — having  passed  through  the  heavens 
He  entered  into  the  holy  place,  and  ascended  the  throne  of 
His  exaltation — the  refrain  of  endless  Alleluias  was  heard  : 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in."  And 
when  the  antiphon  is  heard,  "  Who  is  this  king  of  glory  ? " 
the  answer  comes  back,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  ;  He  is  the  king 
of  glory."  Thus  Christ  saw  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  was 
satisfied  ;  and  Jesus,  having  obtained  redemption  for  us,  and 
having  completed  the  work  of  the  new  creation,  which  the 

•  Micah  ii.  13.  *  Acts  i.  10,  11. 

^  We  read  it,  indeed,  "  into  the  heavens,"  but  the  original  imparts  as  much  as 
through  SteXyiAvdoTa  tovs  ovpavovs.  Vulg.  trans.  "  qui  penetravit  coelos,"  "passed 
through  the  lieavens"  (Revised  Version). — Pearson. 
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Father  had  given  Him  to  do,  "  rested  from  His  works  as  God 
did  from  His,  and  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  entered  into 
the  full  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  Sabbatism  which  was 
His  recompense  and  reward  of  work,  after  all  He  had  done 
and  suffered.  God's  rest,  as  in  the  divine  plan  at  creation.  The 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  entered  into  His  Sabbath  rest,  and  was 
refreshed.^ 

H.  We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  rest  of  the  Redeemer's 
people.  The  Apostle,  in  verse  9,  is  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  the  sixth  verse:  "  Seeing  therefore  it  remaineth  that  some 
should  enter  thereinto,  and  they  to  whom  the  good  tidings  were 
before  preached  failed  to  enter  in  because  of  disobedience." 
It  is  evident  that  some  must  enter  into  the  rest,  i.e.  God's 
rest ;  some,  i.e.  analagous  to,  inheritijig  the  condition  of,  and 
promise  made  to,  those  first,  who  did  not  enter  in  because  of 
disobedience.  These  are  now  specified  as  the  people  of  God^ 
doubtless  with  a  reference  to  the  true  spiritual  character  of 
the  Israelites  indeed  (and  the  Apostle  is  writing  to  Hebrews), 
represented  under  their  external  name.  And  their  rest  is  no 
longer  a  rest  (icaraTrauo-te),  but  a  Sabbath-rest,  and  is  called  by 
the  higher  and  nobler  name  (<7a/3/3ar«<7/xoc)-^     "  Therefore  there 

*  (ral3fidTt(rfj.os.  Commutatur  vocabulum,  pro  /caTaTrauo-ts,  requies.  In  tempore 
sunt  sabbata  multa  :  sed  turn  erit  sabbatismus,  agitatio  quietis  una,  perfecta,  seterna, 
Verbale  emphaseos  plenissimum,  apucl  LXX.  non  obvium.  Non  erit  elementare 
sabbatum  in  coelo,  sublato  quippe  terrestri  labore  ;  sed  quies  perpetua,  quae  tamen 
ipsa  suas  rursum  habebit  rationes  diversas,  pro  vario  statu  sacerdotum  et  reliqu^ 
carnis  beats :  proque  ipsis  temporum  coelestium  intervallis,  quibus  nunienise 
sabbatumque  judaicum  respondebant. " — Bciigdii  Gnomon,  p.  878. 

"  This  word  is  only  found  besides  here  in  Plut.  de  Superstitione,  c.  3  :  w  /3ap- 
^a.poi  i^ivp6yTes"EWrives  kuko,  rrj  Sei(riSatfj.ovia,  irrjXwcreis,  KaTa$op0opu)ffeis,(Ta^^a- 
Ticr/xovs ,  pii|/6is  inl  ivpSacoTrov,  alaxp^^  npoKadecreis,  clWokixtovs  irpoffKvvrjaets.  It 
is  regularly  formed  from  aafifiaTi^w,  as  eopracTfihs  from  eoprd^ai." — Alford,  in  loc.^ 
vol.  iv.  part  i,  p.  80. 

^  The  argument  of  the  passage,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  this  : — 

A  rest,  or  KaTciTraiKrjs,  in  Canaan,  of  which  the  Sabbath  was  a  type,  was  pro- 
mised to  the  Israelites.  Many  of  the  Israelites  failed  to  enter  into  this  rest ;  and 
though  some,  the  children  of  those  who  perished  in  the  wilderness,  did  enter  into 
it,  the  Sabbath  did  not  thus  receive  its  full  anti-type.  There  is  yet  a  rest  to  be 
entered,  the  rest  of  God,  who  represents  Himself  as  having  entered  into  it,  and  as 
desirous  of  receiving  into  it  all  His  faithful  people.  It  exists,  for  the  works  on 
which  it  ensued  were  finished  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

It  exists  ;  and  observe  that  here  is  just  the  inverse  of  that  argument  of  Christ 
in  the  gospel.  There,  though  God  is  at  rest  from  the  work  of  creation,  He  is, 
so  to  speak,  ever  breaking  his  great  Sabbath,  by  the  work  of  sustaining  and  regu- 
lating for  good  the  course  of  what  He  has  made.  So  it  is  with  Christ,  and  so  it 
may  be  with  Christ's  brethren.  Here,  though  the  Creator  seems  to  be  always 
working  in  the  regulation  of  His  creation,  He  has  entered  into  rest  from  creation 
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remains  (for  it  is  still  unexhausted,  unoccupied,  and  un- 
realized) a  rest  (as  in  E.V.),  a  Sabbath-rest  (as  in  Revised 
Version),  a  keeping  of  Sabbath  (as  Alford),  a  '  Sabbatism  '  for 
the  people  of  God."  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  word 
is  used,  and  it  exactly  expresses  the  great  Sabbath-rest  of 
eternity.  It  corresponds  to  my  rest,  Karawavaiq  juov,  specified 
and  explained  in  fourth  verse,  of  which  all  earthly  Sabbaths 
are  but  a  type,  and  for  which  they  are  the  true  preparation, 
the  rest  of  heaven.  God's  rest  was  a  a-a/3/3arf(Tjuoe»  a  Sabbath 
rest  (at  creation),  so  will  ours  be  in  the  new  creation,  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  a  keeping  of  Sabbath. 

Theoderet  remarks,  "he  called  the  rest  a  'Sabbatism,'  since 
on  the  seventh  day  God  rested  from  all  His  works  which  He 
had  made.  In  the  coming  or  future  world,  life  shall  be  without 
sorrow,  free  from  labour,  and  relieved  of  all  cares  ;  therefore 
he  called  the  removal  of  physical  works  a  Sabbatism."  The 
idea  of  the  rest  hereafter  being  the  anti-type  of  the  Sabbath- 

itself — a  Sabbatismus  ineffable,  unseen,  eternal.  Christ  has  entered  into  it  like- 
wise ;  and  His  people,  though  in  the  midst  of  this  world's  affairs,  enjoy  it  after 
His  pattern  in  some  sort  already,  and  shall  enjoy  it  more  perfectly  hereafter.  Of 
this,  however,  by  the  way. 

It  exists ;  but  it  was  not  manifested  even  in  David's  time.  That  ancient 
patriarch  declared  his  belief  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  looking  forward  to  it, 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  rest  distinct  from  that  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he  is 
personally  enjoying,  and  which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  since  Joshua  completed  his 
conquests.  Had  the  Sabbath  received  its  full  anti-type  in  Canaan,  David  would 
not  have  spoken  of  another  "  day,"  i.e.  of  a  dispensation  distinct  from  the  Mosaical, 
and  on  the  promulgation  of  which  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaical  were  necessarily 
to  yield  to  realities.  If  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  into  which  God  entered  after 
the  creation,  is  to  receive  its  full  development  ;  if  that  sign,  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
had  a  pregnant  meaning ;  if  David's  earnest  expectation  is  to  be  realized  ;  if  the 
true  Joshua,  having  completed  his  works  as  man's  forerunner,  entered  into  his  rest, 
there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God.  There  remaineth  a  rest,  as  superior 
to  that  of  Canaan  as  the  spirit  is  to  the  letter,  as  the  gospel  is  to  the  law,  as  the 
substance  is  to  the  shadow,  as  heaven  is  to  the  earth.  There  remaineth  a  rest 
{diroKeiireTai)  after  every  abatement  for  partial  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath,  a  rest 
from  sin,  and  from  their  own  works  which  are  sinful,  to  the  people  of  God  ;  a 
rest  no  longer  to  be  called  KaTairavcris,  which  savours  of  time,  but  by  a  nobler 
title,  (Taff&aTtcrfjLos,  which  savours  of  eternity  and  of  Him  who  inhabiteth  it.  In  it 
what  was  dimly  figured  by  the  Sabbath  is  to  receive  its  accomplishments.  It  is  a 
rest  realized  here,  inchoately,  by  ceasing  from  evil  works  ;  hereafter,  absolutely,  by 
ceasing  from  the  works  of  this  toilsome  life,  and  seeing  God  as  He  is.  This 
Gospel  was  in  effect  preached  to  the  Jews.  They  understood  it  not  through  want 
of  faith.  This  was  shown  by  the  failure  of  so  many  of  them  to  realize  the  inter- 
mediate fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath  by  entering  upon  Canaan.  Let  us  not  fail,  is 
the  writer's  pi-actical  conclusion,  of  entering  into  our  better  rest  ;  of  enjoying 
heaven  on  earth,  and  of  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven,  through  lack  of  earnest 
faith  {<Tiroy5a<rwjuej'). — Dr.  Hessey's  Hampton  Lectures,  "  Sunday,"  p.  146. 
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rest  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  They  spoke  of  the  future  time 
as  being  a  day,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  Sabbath.  And  the 
early  Christians,  especially  the  Hebrews  to  whom  the  epistle 
is  dedicated,  would  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  term  "  Sab- 
batism  "  as  applied  to  the  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God,  i.e.  the  true  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  the  covenant 
people  of  Israel,  first  by  reference  to  God's  rest  day  at  creation, 
and  then  to  the  keeping  of  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (or 
week)  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  last  day  of  the 
Sabbaths  (week),  to  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbaths  (week),  in 
honour  of  the  risen  Saviour,  the  weekly  festival  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  Lord's  day  of  rest.  How  do  we  know  that  this  very 
word  was  not  "  coined  "  by  the  writer  to  connect  all  three  days 
of  Sabbath- keeping  together — God's  rest,  man's  Sabbath,  and 
the  Sabbath  rest  of  eternity — and  that  this  very  word  may 
have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  Christians 
with  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  }  Joshua  did  not  even 
give  the  chosen  people  of  Israel  rest  (KaraVawo-tc),  but  Jesus 
gives  to  the  covenant  people  of  God  ((7a/3/3ar<(r;xoc),  a  keeping 
of  a  Sabbath,  here  by  anticipation,  on  the  Lord's  day,  there 
as  a  realized  inheritance,  in  the  rest  eternal. 

It  was  to  prepare  this  rest  that  our  Lord  must  needs  go 
away,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions,"  novai,  resting-places  or  abiding 
places  (as  in  revised  version),  '''  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
The  house  in  Heaven,  the  habitation  of  God's  holiness  and 
glory.^  In  it  there  are  many  resting-places,  i.e.  there  are  many 
in  number,  although  nothing  is  implied  here  as  to  degrees  of 
dignity.  But  there  are  sufficient  abiding  places,  to  receive  all 
who  should  ever  come  to  Him,  who  has  entered  into  His  own 
rest.  If  not,  if  they  could  not  follow  Him  thither.  He  would 
not  have  concealed  this  fact  from  them.  This  latter  assurance 
is  one  calculated  to  beget  entire  trust  and  confidence.  He 
would  not  in  any  matter  hold  out  vain  hopes  to  them,  "And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  unto  Myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also."  The  mansions  are  sufficient  for  angels,  for  all  who  have 
died  in  faith,  themselves  and  as  many  as  possible.  He  ac- 
cordingly hath,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  entered  as  our  Trpo^pojuog, 
our   forerunner   into    heaven,    as    an    honourable   harbinger, 

'   Isa.  Ixiii.  15. 
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having  disposed  things  for  our  reception  and  entertainment  ; 
or  rather,  as  the  Son  and  heir  of  that  great  house,  He  by  His 
authority  and  interest  then  procured  leave  for  us  to  enter  and 
reside  there,  or  carrieth  us  up  as  His  retinue  thither.  "  It  is 
My  will "  (saith  He),  "  that  where  I  am,  there  should  ye  be 
also,  that  ye  may  contemplate  my  glory,"  and  consequently 
may  partake  thereof  This  was  the  climax  or  completion 
of  all  Christ's  intercessions  on  our  behalf  It  was  our  Lord's 
ascension  which  did  unlock  the  gates  of  heaven,  before  shut 
against  us  for  our  sins,  which  quenched  the  flaming  sword, 
and  discharged  the  mighty  cherubim  which  guarded  Paradise 
from  all  access  to  man,  "  When  Thou  hast  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death.  Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  all  believers." 

"The  ancient  fathers,"  Dr.  Barrow  says,  "generally  were 
of  opinion  that  heaven  before  our  Lord's  ascension  was  inac- 
cessible,^ and  that  no  man  had  ever  set  foot  therein,  until  our 
Lord  by  His  actual  ascent  and  ingress  did  open  the  passage 
thither  and  removed  the  bars  ^  thereof."  To  prove  this 
they  allege  that  of  our  Lord  in  St.  John,  "  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  Heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  in  heaven  ; "  and  "  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you,"  which  seem  to  imply  heaven  before  unfit 
to  receive  men  ;  and  those  places  wherein  our  Lord  afifirmeth 
Himself  to  be  "  the  gate  to  the  sheep,"  and  "  the  way  to  the 
Father  ;  "  and  that  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning 
the  patriarchs  and  other  good  men  (who  died  in  faith)  before 
Christ's  Incarnation,  "  And  these  all  having  obtained  a  good 
report  through  faith,  received  riot  the  promise,  God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  for  us  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  perfect."  Hither  also  they  referred  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Lift  up  your  heads  and  be  ye  lift  ye  everlasting 
doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in,"  which  words 
they  interpreted  to  signify  the  gates  of  heaven,  then  to  have 
been  first  opened  when  our  Lord  did  ascend  thither.^  JosJiua, 
a  most  congnio2is  type  of  our  Lord,  leading  God's  people  into 
the  land  of  promise,  did  also  to  their  sense  imply  our  Lord's 
first  entering  into  heaven.  The  high  priest  alone  entering 
into  the  sanctuary,  did  as  they  deemed,  argue  the  same  ;  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  seeming  much  to  favour  their  senti- 

'  St.  Chrysostom.  *  St.  Jerome.  ^  Justin  Martyr. 
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ment  when  he  saith,  "  Into  the  second  (tabernacle)  went  the 
high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  which 
he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people,  the 
Holy  Ghost  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
was  not  yet  made  manifest,  whilst  the  first  tabernacle  was  yet 
standing."  The  same  also  was,  they  say,  signified  by  those 
persons,  who  for  offences  wide  of  malice,  were  detained  in  the 
cities  of  refuge,  and  prohibited  to  return  home  till  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  but  was  afterwards  restored  "  to  the  land 
of  their  possession,"  thereby,  say  they,  being  intimated  that 
until  after  our  Saviour's  death  no  man  could  return  into 
Paradise,  his  primitive  home,  from  which  man  for  his  sin  had 
been  excluded  ;  but  that  henceforth  all  persons,  in  an  evan- 
gelical account,  not  malicious  or  wicked,  had  a  right  and 
liberty  to  return  thither.^  Upon  these  and  the  like  grounds 
did  the  Fathers  commonly  suppose  no  person  before  our 
Lord's  ascension  to  have  entered  heaven  ;  but  however  it  were 
as  to  time,  yet  assuredly,  in  order  of  nature  and  causality,  it 
was  He  that  first  ascended  thither,  and  by  virtue  of  His  ascen- 
sion it  is,  that  any  man  ever  did  or  shall  ever  come  thither. 
"  His  blood  ^  was  "  (as  St.  Hierome  saith),  "  the  key  of  Paradise, 
the  efificacy  of  which  He  carrying  up  with  Him  did  unlock  it, 
so  that  thenceforth  it  doth  stand  wide  open  to  those  who  can 
soar  up  thither,  following  His  steps  in  persevering  obedience." 
"  Having,  therefore "  (saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews), 
"  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by 
a  new  and  living  way,  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His  flesh,  and  having  a  high- 
priest  over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart."  ^  And,  "  He  being  perfected  (or  consummated  in  His 
state  of  glory)  became  to  all  them  that  obey  Him  the  author 
of  everlasting  salvation,  being  denominated  by  God  a  high 
priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek."  ^  "  We  have,"  saith  Ter- 
tuUian,  "  seized  on  heaven  ; "  and  the  Apostle  saith  as  much — 
"  Us  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God  hath  quickened 
together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made 
us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  After 
labour  rest,  after  the  struggle  victory,  after  the  cross  the  crown, 
after  work  the  reward. 

But   our    Lord's   rest  is    a  pledge   of  our  own.     By    His 

*  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  '  Sanguis  Christi  est  clavis  Paradisi,  Ep.  129. 

^  Heb.  X.  19,  20,  *  Sermon  on  Ascension. 
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entering  into  His  glory  we  have  a  sure  pledge  and  earnest  of 
that  glorious  reward  which  all  good  Christians  shall  enjoy. 
Christ  being  made  heir  of  all  things,  did  in  that  ascension  take 
possession  of  that  inheritance,  and  we  consequently  as  co-heirs 
with  Him,  and  having  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light  do  seize  thereon,  acquiring  a  right  thereto,  being 
assured  in  due  time  (if  we  do  not  forfeit  that  right  and  title  as 
the  old  Israelites  did  theirs  of  Canaan  by  disobedience  and 
want  of  faith)  of  an  actual  possession  thereof  "  As,"  saith 
Tertullian,  "  Christ  did  leave  to  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit, 
so  He  received  from  us  the  earnest  of  the  flesh,  and  carried  it 
to  heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  whole  sum  to  be  sometime 
brought  in  thither."  ^ 

Yet  once  more.  We  do  also  in  a  manner  ascend  with 
Christ  into  heaven  since  by  His  ascension  our  principal  con- 
cernments, our  considerable  interests  (that  better  mid  enduring 
substance)  the  true  object  of  our  affections,  and  all  our  hopes 
are  transferred  thither  ;  whence  heaven  becometh  our  only 
true  country,  our  abiding  city,  our  real  home.  We  have  here 
no  true  rest,  no  settled  mansion  (jiovi],  or  abiding  place),  no 
certain  estate,  for  we  are  strangers,  sojourners,  and  pilgrims 
upon  earth.  "  Our  conversation,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  is  in  heaven." 
Our  TToXirevjua,  our  citizenship,  our  politic  capacity,  relates  to 
heaven,  and  we  are  citizens  thereof.  We  are  fellow  citizens  of 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.  We  are  come  unto 
Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  "  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  First- 
born." We  are  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  are  "  called  into  His  kingdom  and  glory."  We  have 
"  our  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven,"  are  "  dead  to  the  world," 
and  "  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  Where  we  are  so 
concerned,  there  spiritually  in  spirit  and  heart  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be.  "  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also."  Of  His  ascension  no  less  than  His  atonement 
the  words  may  be  understood,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  Where  the  Head  is  there  the  body 
must  be,  they  are  inseparably  connected,  "there  can  be  no 
breach  or  distance  between  them,"  as  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
and  the  honour  conferred  on  the  head  doth  necessarily  accrue 
unto  the  members.     This  ascension,  then,  of  our   Lord  is  for 

,  '  De  Resur.  51. 
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the  corroboration  of  our  hope,  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  and  the  exaltation  of  our  affections,  "  Which  hope 
we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil."  ^ 

There  remains,  then,  a  Sabbath-rest  for  the  people  of  God. 
And  this  rest  was  prefigured  by  God's  rest  in  creation,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Sinaitic  commandment  touching  the 
Sabbath,  and  typified  by  the  rest  of  Canaan.  "  God's  rest," 
say  the  ancients,  "  was  the  symbol  of  the  rest  of  the  just  from 
all  their  labours."  So  Irenseus  said,  "  The  seventh  day,  which 
was  sanctified,  and  in  which  God  rested  from  all  His  works,  is 
the  true  Sabbath  of  the  just,  in  which  they  shall  do  no  earthly 
labour."  And  Origen  saith,  that  "  Celsus  understood  not  the 
mystery  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  rest  of  God,  in  which  all 
that  had  done  their  work  in  six,  and  had  left  nothing  undone 
which  belonged  to  them,  should  feast  with  God,  ascending  to 
the  vision  of  Him,  and  in  that  to  the  general  festivity  of  the 
just  and  blessed."  And  again,  "if  we  further  inquire  which 
are  the  true  Sabbaths,  we  shall  find  that  the  observation  of 
the  true  Sabbath  reaches  beyond  this  world  ;  the  true  Sabbath, 
in  which  God  will  rest  from  all  His  works,  being  the  world  to 
come  then,  when  all  grief,  sorrow,  and  sighing  shall  fly  away, 
and  God  shall  be  all  and  in  all." 

The  rest  of  Canaan  (under  Joshua)  is  indeed  a  type  of  the 
rest  in  heaven.  But  the  Apostle,  by  thus  changing  the  word 
rest  {ava-Kavaiq)  into  Sabbatli-rest  (aafiftariafxag),  and  by  the 
comparing  of  this  "  Sabbatism  "  with  the  "  rest  of  God  "  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  seventh  day,  clearly  leads  us  to  the  interpretation 
of  all  the  ancient  Christians,  that  our  glorious  and  complete 
rest  hereafter  with  God,  is  that  of  which  God's  resting  on  this 
seventh  day  was  a  symbol  ;  ^  and  to  the  spiritual  Sabbath,  of 
which  the  Jewish  doctors  speak  so  generally,  as  the  great 
thing  signified  by  their  Sabbath.  Thus  they  say,  "  The 
Sabbath  was  given  to  be  a  sign,  an  exemplar  of  the  world  to 
come."  The  Sabbath  day,  what  is  it  ?  A  figure  of  the  land 
of  the  living,  to  wit,  of  the  world  or  age  to  come,  the  age  of 
souls,  the  age  of  consolations.  Thus  in  comments  upon 
Psalm  xcii.,  which  bears  this  title  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
(eig  Trv  r^xipav  rov  (raftfiaTov),  "  upon  the  Sabbath  day,"  ^  they 

>  Heb.  vi.  19.  2  Heb.  iv.  4. 

*  The  heading  of  the  92nd  Psahii  is,   "A  Psahn  or  Song  for  the  Sabbath  day." 
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say,  "  This  is  the  age  to  come  which  is  all  Sabbath."     "  The 
Psalmist,"  says  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  this  passage,  "  speaks 
of  the  business  of  the  world  to  come,  which  is  all  Sabbath." 
"  A  psalm  upon  the  Sabbath  day,"  saith  Rabbi  Eliezer,  "  that 
is,  upon  the  day  which  is  all  Sabbath  and  rest  in  the   life  of 
the  world  to  come."     And  again,  "  The  blessed  Lord  created 
seven  worlds  {i.e.  ages),  but  one  of  them  is  all  Sabbath  and  rest 
in  life  eternal,"  where  he  refers  to  their  common  opinion,  that 
the  world  should  continue  six  thousand    years,   and    then   a 
perpetual  Sabbath  should   begin,  typified  by  God's  resting  the 
seventh  day,  and  blessing  it.     So  Bereschith  Rabba  :   "If  we 
expound  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  thousand  years,  which 
is  the    world   to   come,   the    exposition    is,   and    He    blessed, 
because  that  in  the  seventh  thousand  all  souls  shall  be  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life ;  for  these  shall  be  there,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein  we  shall  delight  ourselves. 
And  so  our  rabbins  of  blessed  memory,  have  said    in   their 
commentaries,  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  the  Holy  Ghost 
blessed  the  world  to  come,  which    beginneth  in  the    seventh 
thousand  of  years."     Philo  is  very  copious  in  this  allegory,  who, 
disputing  against  those  who  having  learned  that  the  written 
laws  were  (avfijdoXa  vorjrivv  irpayiuaTwv)  symbols  of  intellectual 
things,   did   upon    that   account,    neglect    them,    saith,    that 
"  though  the  seventh  day  was  a  document  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  creature,  yet  was  not  the  outward 
rest  to  be  cast  off."     And  again,  it  is  fitly  said  St'  virovoiiov,  by 
allegories,  or  figurative  expressions,  "  The  Sabbath  of  the  land 
shall  be  meat  for  you."  ^      "  For  rest  in  God  producing  the 
greatest  good,  peace,   secure  from   war,  is    only    that  which 
nourisheth,  and  is  to  be  enjoyed  with  pleasure."     And  a  third 
time,  "  This  is  the  reason  of  the  seventh  day,  or  the  septenary  ; 
i.e.  of  the  soul  resting  in  God,  and  performing  no  more  mortal 
work."     This  is  the  Sabbatism  or  Sabbath-rest  of  the  text. 

The  rest,  therefore,  contained  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, is  threefold  ;  (i)  the  rest  of  creation  ;  (2)  the  rest  of 
Canaan  (under  Joshua)  ;  and  (3)  the  Sabbath-rest  of  heaven. 
The  first  two  are  typical  of  the  third,  and  into  this  third 
Jesus  (Joshua)  hath  already  entered,  and  with  regard  to  others, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  type  of  the  earthly  Canaan,  only  those 
will  enter    into  that  eternal  rest,  who  are  conditioned  with 

'  Levit.  xxv.  6. 
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faith  and  obedience.  "  For  if  Joshua  had  given  them  rest 
(like  to  that  of  God)  then  would  he  not  {i.e.  God  by  David) 
afterward  have  spoken  of  another  day  (of  rest,  after  their  rest 
in  Canaan).  There  remaineth,  therefore  (yet),  a  (more  glorious 
and  complete)  Sabbath-rest  to  the  people  of  God.  For  he  that 
is  (thus)  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also  hath  ceased  from  his  own 
works  {i.e.  from  the  labours  and  travails  of  this  life ),  ^  as  God 
(after  He  had  finished  the  creation)  did  from  His.  Let  us, 
therefore,  labour  to  enter  into  that  Sabbath-rest  or  Sabbatism 
(which  yet  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God),  lest  any  man  fall 
into  (that  we  may  not  fall  from  it)  after  the  same  example  of 
unbelief"  (by  our  infidelity  as  they  did)  or  rather  disobedience 
(cnrHOeiag).  Let  US  remember  that  our  Sabbaths  in  time  are 
given  us  to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath-rest  of  eternity,  towards 
which  they  reach  on,  and  stretch  forward  to,  as  their  flower  and 
anti-type,  and  that  the  "  sweet  day  of  rest,  so  calm,  so  bright," 
is  but  the  pledge  and  prelude  of  the  Sabbath-keeping  of  the 
people  of  God.  In  time  there  are  many  Sabbaths,  then  there 
will  be  a  Sabbatism.  God's  rest  was  a  Sabbatism,  so  also  will 
ours  be,  if  we  are  the  people  of  God.  Tell  me,  then,  how  a 
man  spends  his  earthly  Sabbaths,  and  I  will  predicate  what 
will  be  his  probable  related  attitude  to  the  Sabbath-rest  of  the 
heavenly  Canaan. 

*  Rev.  xiv.  13. 


XX. 

"THE  LORD'S  DAY."  ^ 

Rev.  i.  lo. 

EyfvOfirjv   ev    nvfvfj.aTi    ev   Trj  KvpiaK-^   rj/mfpa,   Ka\  iJKOvffa   ottiVco  /xov   (pwviii' 
fieyiKrjv  &is  ffd\Tnyyos. 

"  Now  in  the  meanwhile,  with  hearts  raised  on  high, 
We  for  that  country  must  yearn  and  must  sigh  ; 
Seeking  Jerusalem,  dear  native  land. 
Through  our  long  exile  on  Babylon's  strand." 

(Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  and  Compile7's  from  the  Latin.) 

The  Apocalypse,  or  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  was  written  about  sixty  years  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  Its  author  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  survived  all 
the  other  Apostles.  During  a  very  severe  persecution  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  under  the  Emperor  Domitian — not  under  Nero 
or  Galba — St.^John  was  banished  to  the  rocky  and  desolate 
island  of  Patmos,  where  a  monastery  now  marks  the  place,  at 
which  he  saw  the  vision.  This  island  is  one  of  the  Sporades,  or 
Cyclades,  situated  to  the  south  of  Samos,  and  is  about  thirty 
Roman  miles  in  circumference.  A  cave  is  still  shown  in .  the 
island,  where  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  apocalypse. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Victorinus,  that  St.  John  was 
condemned  to  the  mines  of  Patmos,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  epistle  was  written  in  solitude,  and  sent  from  Patmos  to 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia.  It  was  here — in  that  seagirt  and 
rockbound  isle  of  the  ^gean — away  from  the  brethren,  apart 
from  the  elect  and  beloved  ones,  where  there  was  no  Temple 
or  basilica,  with  no  audience  to  teach,  where  was  not  even  the 

*  This  sermon  was  preached  in  substance,  at  St,  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday 
morning  (Trinity  xi.),  August  28th,  1881. 
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opportunity  of  "  the  breaking  of  bread,"  without  the  emotional 
stimulant  of  the  public  assembly — the  singing  of  "  holy  chant 
and  psalm,"  where  were  no  facilities  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine  Liturgy,  alone,  wrapt  up  in  spiritual  ecstasy,  "  like  an 
eaglet  in  the  morn  " — it  was  here  that  St.  John  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  that  "  morn  of  morns  and  day  of  days,"  the  Lord's 
day.  Oh !  brethren,  what  a  reproach  it  is  to  us,  that  with  all 
our  blessed  privileges,  our  many  "  means  of  grace,"  and  assured 
"  hope  of  glory,"  with  our  numberless  assemblies,  our  frequent 
celebrations,  our  reverent  and  earnest  services,  our  faithful 
Gospel-teaching  in  this  highly  favoured  Christian  land  of 
churches  and  chapels — instead  of  being  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day,  wrapt  up  in  meditation  on  the  work  of  creation,  on 
the  memorials  of  redemption,  our  great  spiritual  deliverance 
from  sin  and  Satan — instead  of  adoring  the  love  of  the  Triune 
Jehovah,  Who,  as  on  this  day  created,  redeemed,  and  sanctified 
us,  and  getting  very  near  to  the  throne  in  spiritual  ecstasy 
and  adoration,  instead  of  rising  in  soul-worship  on  this  day  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  we  fall  back  into  a  cold,  formal,  heartless 
observance  of  the  day — being  of  the  earth  earthy.  St.  John 
had  none  of  these  external  advantages,  none  of  these  spiritual 
helps  to  assist  him  ;  he  was  cheered  by  no  brother,  or  fellow- 
worker  in  the  Lord  ;  yet  he  became  wrapt  up  in  a  spiritual 
ecstasy,  was  sublimed,  he  was  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day." 

The  first  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  that  the 
name  of  the  Lords  day,  as  applicable  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  day  on  which  our  beloved  Lord  rose  from  the  dead, 
was  in  common  use  in  St.  John's  time.  It  has  been  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  Church  ever  since.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  as  we  find  out  from  reading  the  New  Testament,  it 
was  marked  in  a  special  way  as  one  in  which  Christians  met 
together,  to  celebrate  their  highest  act  of  worship — the  Lord's 
supper,  or  holy  Eucharist.  That  it  did  in  many  respects  suc- 
ceed to  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  I  do  not  doubt.  It  has  ever 
been  kept  by  the  Church  as  a  day  of  rest  from  all  ordinary 
and  servile  work,  and  a  day  specially  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God.  As  the  Sabbath  has  been  set  apart  and 
sanctified  in  honour  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of  creation, 
so  our  Lord's  day  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been  set 
apart  and  sanctified  in  honour  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
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of  redemption.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
Christians  should  mark  the  Lord's  day  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  one  specially,  and  wholly,  to  the  Lord  ;  and  I  for  one 
rejoice  that  the  consciences  of  religious  people  in  England 
fully  uphold  this  truth.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  people 
thought  less  of  the  duty  of  keeping  Sunday  holy.  I  do  not 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  those,  who  would,  in  imitation  of 
some  continental  nations,  break  down  the  blessed  barriers 
which  hedge  in,  and  preserve  our  Sundays. 

Let  us  then  trace  the  history,  and  point  out  the  philosophy 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  afterwards  discuss  the  practical  obser- 
vance of  the  day,  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  kept,  so  as  to 
answer  the  great  ends  of  its  original  institution. 

L  "At  the  time  that  St.  John  wrote  his  book  of  the 
Revelation,"  says  Paley,  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Lord's  day.  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit,' 
says  he,  'on  the  Lord's  day.' ^  Which  name,  and  St.  John's 
use  of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the  appropriation  of  this  day  to  the 
service  of  religion  ;  and  this  appropriation  was  perfectly  known 
to  the  Churches  of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  that  by  the  Lords 
day  was  meant  \}iXQ.  first  day  of  the  week  ;  for  we  find  no  foot- 
steps of  any  distinction  of  days,  which  could  entitle  any  other 
to  that  appellation.  The  subsequent  history  of  Christianity 
corresponds  with  the  accounts  delivered  on  this  subject  in 
Scripture.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  the  disciples  came 
together  '  to  break  bread,'  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
'  the  offertory '  was  collected,  in  Galatia  and  Corinth,  in 
honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  the  Holy  Ghost  coming 
down  on  the  Church,  on  that  day."  "  It  will  be  remembered," 
continues  Paley,  "that  we  are  contending  for  no  other  duty 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  than  that  of  holding  and  fre- 
quenting religious  assemblies.  A  cessation  on  that  day  from 
labour,  beyond  the  time  of  attendance  upon  public  worship,  is 
not  intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament  ;  nor  did 
Christ  and  His  apostles  deliver,  that  we  know  of,  any  com- 
mand to  their  disciples,  for  a  discontinuance  upon  that  day,  of 
the  common  offices  of  their  professions.  A  reserve,  which 
none  will  see  reason  to  wonder  at,  or  to  blame  as  a  defect  in 
the  institution,  who  consider  that  in  the  primitive  condition  of 
Christianity,  the  observance   of  a  new   Sabbath  would   have 

'  Rev.  i.  10. 
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been  useless,  or  inconvenient,  or  impracticable.  During 
Christ's  personal  ministry,  His  religion  was  preached  to  the 
Jews  only.  They  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which  as  citizens 
and  subjects  of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  :  and 
did  keep.  It  was  therefore  improbable  that  Christ  would  enjoin 
another  day  of  rest,  in  conjunction  with  this.  When  the  new 
religion  came  forth  into  the  Gentile  world,  converts  were, 
for  the  most  part,  made  from  those  classes  of  society,  who 
have  not  their  time  and  labour  at  their  own  disposal  ;  and  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  unbelieving  masters  and 
magistrates,  and  they  who  directed  the  employment  of  others, 
would  permit  their  slaves  and  labourers  to  rest  from  their 
work  every  seventh  day  ;  or  that  civil  government,  indeed, 
would  have  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the  seventh  part  of  the 
public  industry,  and  that  too  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
festivals,  which  the  national  religion  indulged  to  the  people  : 
at  least  this  would  have  been  an  incumbrance,  which  might 
■have  greatly  retarded  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  In  reality,  the  institution  of  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  so 
connected  with  the  functions  of  civil  life,  and  requires  so  much 
the  concurrence  of  the  civil  law,  in  its  regulation  and  support, 
that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  made  the  ordinance  of 
any  religion,  till  that  religion  be  received  as  the  religion  of  the 
state."  ^ 

The  transition  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  indeed  a  gradual  one,  but  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  dropped 
out  of  observance,  the  Christian  Sabbath  came  more  and  more 
into  vogue,  and  it  finally  supplanted  the  old  seventh  day  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  decadence  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  and  polity.  But  the  "  first  day  of  the  week,"  or  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  had  become  known  as  the  Lord's  day — the 
transferred  Lord's  day — the  Sabbath  of  Jehovah,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  now  much  more  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Triune  Jehovah,  the  memorial  of  Creation,  Redemption,  and 
Sanctification,  even  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Divine's  time. 
And  to  this  effect  the  learned  Bingham  opens  his  second 
chapter  "  Of  the  origin  and  observation  of  the  Lord's  day 
among  Christians  "  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  principal 
and  most  noted  among  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  festivals 
was  always  that  of  the   Lord's  day,  which  was  observed  in 

*  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  bk.  v.  c.  vii. 
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great  veneration  in  the  ancient  Church  from  the  very  times  of 
the  Apostles.    The  Apostles  themselves  are  often  said  to  meet 
on  this  day  for  divine  service,  being  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.     'On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when   the  dis- 
ciples came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  to  them, 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  continued  his  speech  until 
midnight.'  ^     So  again,  '  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  has  prospered 
him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings   when  I  come.'  ^     And  St. 
John  expressly  styles  it  the  Lord's  day.     '  I  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day,'  ^  which  cannot  mean  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
for  then  he  would  have  called  it  so :  nor  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  for  that  had  been  ambiguous  :  but  the  day  on  which 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  on  which  the  Apostles  were  used 
to    meet    to    celebrate    divine    service,    on    which    Paul    had 
ordered  collections  to  be  made,  according  to  the  custom   of 
the  primitive  Church.    Seeing,  then,  he  speaks  of  this  as  a  day 
well-known  and  used  in  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  it  was  distinguished  by  this  name,  from  the  received  use 
and    custom    of    the    Church.     For    otherwise,    how    could 
Christians  have  understood  what  St.  John  intended  to  signify 
by  this  name,  if  he  had  designed  to  denote  any  other  day  by 
it  ?     As  Mr.  Turretin  argues  well  upon  the  resolution  of  this 
question."    And  again,  "  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  as  Cotelerius 
observes,  well  illustrates  the  passage  of  Ignatius  'not  to  sabbatize 
with  the  Jews  {i.e.  the  old  seventh  day),  but  to  lead  a  life  agree- 
able to  the  Lord's  day  {i.e.  the  first  day  of  the  week),  shewing 
what  it  is  to  lead  a  life  conformable  to  the  Lord's  day,  when 
he  says, '  he  that  observes  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  makes  it 
to  be  the  Lord's  day,  whilst  he  casts  away  every  evil  thought, 
and  takes  to  him  the  true  gnostic  thoughts   of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  thereby  glorifying  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.' 
Hence  we  learn  that  Y^vpmKri  was  the  common  name  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  that  KujomKjjV  Z,i\v  is  to  lead  a  life  conform- 
able to  the   Lord's  day,  in  memory  of  our   Saviour's   resur- 
rection.    Yet  sometimes  the  ancients  when  they  write  to  the 
Gentiles  scruple  not  to  call  it  Sunday,  to  distinguish  by  the 
name  best  known  to  them." 

Even  the  heathen  in  the  first  century  took  notice  that  the 
primitive  Christians  came  together  for  religious  worship  on  a 

*  Acts  XX.  7.  ^   I  Cor.  xvi.  2.  '  Rev.  i.  10. 
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fixed  day — "  status  dies  " — which  was  no  other  than  Sunday. 
St.  Ignatius,  the  scholar  of  St.  John,  refers  to  that  practice. 
St.  Barnabas  mentions  the  observance  of  the  weekly  festival  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  Justin  Martyr,  writing  his  Apology 
to  the  Heathen,  in  the  second  century,  gives  a  full  description 
of  its  observance,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — "  We 
all  meet  together  on  Sunday,  on  which  God,  having  changed 
darkness  and  matter,  created  the  world,  and  on  this  day  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead."     And  again  "  on  the 
day  called    Sunday,   all   who   dwell  in   cities   and  in  country 
places    meet    together,    and    the    records    of  the  Apostles  or 
writings  of  the  Prophets,  are  read.     A  sermon  is  preached,  and 
prayers  are  read.     Then  bread  and  wine  and  water  are  offered, 
and  the  principal  minister  utters  prayers  and  thanksgiving,  and 
a  distribution  of  the  Eucharist  is  made  to  all  present.     And 
alms  are  offered  for  the  sick  and  needy,  orphans  and  widows, 
prisoners  and  strangers.    The  reason  why  we  meet  on  Sunday 
is,  because  God  began  the  work  of  creation  on  that  day,  and 
appeared  to  His  apostles  and  disciples,  and  taught  them  those 
things  which  I  have  set  before  you."      Tertullian,  when    he 
writes  to  the  Christians  only,  commonly  uses  the  name  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  especially  when  he  would  distinguish  it  from 
Jewish  Sabbaths.     The  Christian  Emperors  sometimes  call  it 
Sunday,  and    sometimes  the    Lord's  day,  using   both    terms 
indifferently.    And  even  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Valentinian,  the 
younger,  it  runs  thus  :  "  Solis  die,  quem  Dominicum  rite  dixere 
majores  " — "  on    Sunday,   which    our  forefathers  have  rightly 
and    customarily  called  the    Lord's    day."      "  To-day,"    says 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  in  a  letter,  "  we  observed  the 
Lord's  holy  day,  tjjv  l^vpiaKxiv  aylav  rfi^ipav  Sirjydyofiev."    Melito, 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote  a  book  on  the  Lord's  day,  Trtpt  KvpiaKr^g. 
And    again,    Irenaeus    says,    "  The    mystery   of    the     Lord's 
resurrection,  or  the  Paschal  festival,  ought  to  be  kept  only  on 
the  Lord's  day,  ry  rrjc  KvpiaKiig  i]/xipa."     Once  more,  Origen,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  says,  "  That  manna  was 
first  rained  down  from  heaven  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  not  on 
the  Sabbath,  to  show  the  Jews  that  even  then  the  Lord's  day 
was  preferred  before  it."  ^     "And  this  evidences,"  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Bingham,  "  not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  name,  but 
that  the  observation  (observance)  of  the  day  in  memory  of  our 

'  Horn.  7  in  Ex.  xvi. 
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Lord's  resurrection,  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  And  from  one  solemn  act  of 
breaking  bread  in  the  constant  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on 
this  day,  I  have  once  before  observed  out  of  Chrysostom, 
that  it  is  sometimes  called,  dies  panis,  the  day  of  bread,  because 
it  was  the  general  custom  in  the  primitive  Church  to  meet  for 
breaking  of  bread,  and  receiving  of  the  communion,  on  every 
Lord's  day  throughout  the  year.  And  I  shall  not  need  to  be 
more  particular  concerning  this,  or  any  other  part  of  the  public 
service  performed  on  the  Lord's  day,  such  as  psalmody, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching  and  praying,  and  exercis- 
ing discipline  upon  penitents  and  absolving  them,  but  take 
notice  of  some  special  laws  and  customs  that  were  observed  to 
show  a  more  peculiar  reverence,  honour,  and  respect  to  the 
super-eminent  dignity  of  this  day."  ^ 

All  the  best  authorities,  not  only  ancient,  but  also  modern, 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  day  on  which  St.  John  had  this 
spiritual  vision,  this  highly  sublimated  soul-fervour,  was  the 
Lord's  day,  or  Sunday.  "Observe  (i),"  says  Burkett,  "the  time, 
when  St.  John  had  this  glorious  vision  of  Christ,  communion 
with  Him,  and  communications  from  Him  :  it  was  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit,'  that  is  in  spiritual  meditation, 
in  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  in  a  transporting  rapture  by  the  Spirit, 
under  His  more  immediate  illumination  and  powerful  influence, 
'  on  the  Lord's  day,'  namely,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  so-called, 
because  Christ,  at  His  resurrection,  took  possession  of  it  for 
His  own,  and  because  the  end  of  its  institution  was  to  com- 
memorate Christ's  resurrection,  and  because  applied  to  His 
special  worship  and  service,  and  as  such  religiously  observed 
by  the  Apostles  (Acts  xx.  7)  and  by  the  universal  Church,  ever 
since  the  Apostles'  days.  In  that  St.  John,  in  a  solitary  island, 
kept  the  Christian  Sabbath,  we  learn,  that  the  religious  observa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  persons  and 
in  all  places.  Learn  (2)  how  Christ  owned  His  own  day,  and 
encouraged  St.  John  in  his  strict  and  religious  observation  of 
it,  by  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  by  com- 
municating extraordinary  revelation  to  him.  '  I  was  in  the 
spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.'  "  "  On  the  Lord's  day,"  says  Lowman, 
"  the  Christian  Sabbath,  on  which  the  Church  used  to  assemble 
for  religious  worship."  And  Bishop  Newton  remarks,  "  on  the 
'  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities,  bk.  xx.  c.  ii. 
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Lord's  day,  we  may  well  imagine  the  Apostle's  heart  and 
affections  were  sublimed  by  the  meditations  and  devotions  of 
the  day  and  rendered  more  fit  to  receive  Divine  inspiration." 
Further,  Matthew  Henry  says,  "  the  day  and  time  in  which  he 
had  this  vision,  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  which  Christ 
had  set  apart  and  separated  for  Himself,  as  the  Eucharist  is 
called,  'the  Lord's  supper.'  Surely  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  be 
observed  in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Let 
us  who  call  Him  Lord  honour  Him  on  His  own  day  :  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made,  and  the  day  in  which  we  ought  to 
rejoice.  Observe  the  frame  that  his  soul  was  in  at  this  time  ; 
he  luas  in  the  Spirit ;  he  was  not  only  in  a  rapture  ivhen  he 
received  the  vision,  but  before  he  received  it ;  he  was  in  a 
serious,  heavenly,  spiritual  frame,  under  the  blessed,  gracious 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  God  usually  prepares  the  souls 
of  His  people,  for  uncommon  manifestations  of  Himself,  by  the 
quickening,  sanctifying  influences  of  His  good  Spirit.  Those 
who  would  enjoy  communion  with  God  on  the  Lord's  day, 
must  endeavour  to  abstract  their  thoughts  and  affections  from 
flesh  and  fleshly  things,  and  be  wholly  taken  up  with  things  of 
a  spiritual  nature."  ^ 

"  I  was — not  merely  I  was,  but  I  became,  lyfvo^jjv — in  the 
spirit,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "  i.e.  in  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy  or 
trance,  becoming  thereby  receptive  of  the  vision  or  revelation 
to  follow  ;  on  the  Lord's  day,  i.e.  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
kept  by  the  Christian  Church  as  the  weekly  festival  of  the 
resurrection."  Yet  some  modern  interpreters,  of  whom 
Westein  was  first,  and  Drs.  Maitland  and  Todd,  in  our  own 
country,  who  followed  him,  interpret  the  words  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  coming,  r]  ij/xepa  rod  Kvplov.  But  (i)  the  difficulty 
of  the  thus  early  occurrence  of  the  term  is  no  real  one.  Dr. 
Maitland  says,  "  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
work  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  on  which  to  ground  such 
an  assumption."  To  this  we  may  answer  that  the  extent  of 
Dr.  Maitland's  knowledge  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  does 
not,  happily  for  us,  decide  the  question ;  for  v/hile  he 
repudiates  passages  "professedly"  brought  forward  from 
Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  etc.,  those  of  Tertullian,  ^  Julius  Africanus, 

'  Henry's  Bid/e,  vol.  vi.  m  loc. 

^  Tertullian  "Die  dominico  jejunium  nefas  diicin:us." — De  Coron.,  c.  iii. 
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Epiphanius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  are  apparently  unknown 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  confesses  to  have  found  the  word  in 
Origen  against  Celsus,  and  concedes  that  there  may  be  many 
more  places,  but  this  does  not  modify  his  opinion,  nor  its 
adoption  by  its  successor,  Dr.  Todd.  We  may  cite  two 
passages  already  quoted,  one  from  Ignatius,  "  no  longer 
Sabbatizing,  but  living  in  accordance  with  the  Lord's  life  or 
day,"  and  another  from  Justin,  in  which  he  says,  "  That  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  bend  the  knee  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  it  is  a 
symbol  of  the  resurrection,  and  such  a  custom  had  obtained 
from  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  blessed 
Irenaeus,  in  his  work  about  the  Pasch,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Pentecost,  in  which  we  do  not  bend  the  knee,  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  prevails  on  the  Lord's  day." 

Mr.  Elliot,  Hor.  Apoc.  iv.  367,  note,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Peschito  renders  oW  Igtiv  Y^vpiaKov  ^dirvov  ^ayav,  ^  "  not  as 
befitteth  the  day  of  the  Lord  ye  eat  and  drink,"  which  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  early  usage.  Dean  Alford  remarks  : 
"  Taken  on  its  merits,  it  really  is  astonishing  how  any  even 
moderate  Greek  scholars,  can  persuade  themselves  to  mean  that 
which  these  commentators  maintain.  They  must  be  bold  indeed 
who  can  render  iyfpo/irjv  Iv  irviv/xaTi  iv,  '  and  was  transported 
by  the  spirit '  (or  in  the  spirit,  into),  in  the  face  of  chapter  iv,  2, 
straightway  I  was  in  the  spirit  ;  and  KvpiaKvi  ii/iipa,  '  t/ie  day 
of  the  Lord's  coming',  in  the  face  of  the  absence  of  a  single 
precedent,  and  of  the  universal  usage  of  the  early  Church. 
No  such  rendering  would  ever  have  been  thought  of,  nor 
would  it  now  be  worth  even  a  passing  mention,  were  it  not 
that  an  apocalyptic  system  had  been  built  upon  it.  What 
Drs.  Maitland  and  Todd  say  of  the  article  t^^  as  making  for 
their  sense  is  past   comprehension  ;    as  it  is  that  the   latter 

' '  Quomodo  dominica  sollemnia  celebramus. "— De  freq.  pers. ,  c.  xiv. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth. — 'tt]v  ffriij.fpoi'  ovv  KvpiaKijv  ayiav  7]i.Upav  5i7)ydyoiJLev,  iv  -p 
aviyvaifjLfv  v/xSiv  tiji'  iinffr6\r)V. — Euseb.  iv.  23. 

Julius  Africanus. — Ta;^a  re  ffiifxatvet  rh  iroXvxphvLOv  avTov  d\a  r^v  viTepK6(Tfji(av 
oy^oaSa,  Kupia.Ki]v  7]fj.ipav. — de  temp.  v. 

Epiphanius. — ttcDs  t€  a/iroXvuv  els  e'lri  (pwffKovcTay  KvpiaKrjv  <pavep6v  iffTi. — 
Hser.  73. 

Clemens  Alex. — oVtos  ivTo\')]v  t7)v  kuto,  Td  evayyeXtou  SiaTrpa^a/j.ei'os  KvpiaKiju 
eKSivriv  TvV  ijfxepav  ttois?. — Strom,  vii.   12. 

Origen  against  Celsus. — iav  t€  ris  irphs  ravra  afOvTtocpepri  ra  Trepl  tuv  Trap'  tj/juv 
KvpiaKuiv,  T)  Tov  Tracxct)  5?  ttjs  TrevTij/cotrTTjs. 

'   I  Cor.  xi.  20. 
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should  call  it  the  emphatic  article.  I  need  hardly  remind 
students  that  it  is  in  this  connection  anything  but  emphatic, 
being  merely  designative,  as  in  iv  ry  (n']jiipov  nixipa  (Acts  xx.  26). 
t7j  l^Ofxivrj  tynipa  (xxi.  26.  ibid.)  ry  icj^ar?^  '/V^P?  SO  often 
used  by  St.  John  in  his  Gospel.  One  day  being  known  as 
KvpiaKt'i,  anything  happening  on  it  would  be  designated 
ordinarily  as  happening  iu  ry  KvpiuKt)  nfiipct.,  iv  r^  nf-iipa 
ry  KvpiaK?j,  or,  as  rnx^pa  is  one  of  the  nouns  which  frequently  loses 
its  article,  tv  nutpq  KvpiaK?j.  In  either  case,  the  meaning, 
as  far  as  KvpiaKt'i  is  concerned,  is  precisely  the  same.  Nor 
does  either  the  article,  or  the  use  of  the  word  KvpiuKt]  by 
Chrysostom  in  that  sense,  make  it  probable  that  Easter^ 
Sunday  is  meant  by  the  term  employed.^ 

*  Alfred's  Gret'k  Test.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  554. 

'  "  It  has  been  questioned,  though  not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  K^piafcr)  ^ifxepa,  which  occurs  in  one  passage  only  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  Rev.  i.  lo,  and  is  in  our  English  version  translated  '  the  Lord's 
day.'  The  general  consent,  both  of  Christian  antiquity  and  of  modern  divines,  has 
referred  it  to  the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  identified  it  with 
the  'first  day  of  the  week,'  on  which  He  rose  with  patristical  'eighth  day,'  or 
the  day  which  is  the  '  first  and  the  eighth,'  in  fact,  with  the  tj  rod  qKiov  rjfxepa, 
'solis  dies,'  or  '  Sunday'  of  every  age  of  the  Church. 

"  But  the  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent  deserve,  at  least,  a  passing 
notice.  i.  Some  have  supposed  John  to  be  speaking  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that  institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  by 
the  Almighty  Himself,  'My  holy  day.'  To  this  it  is  replied,  if  St.  John  had 
intended  to  specify  the  Sabbath,  he  would  surely  have  used  that  word  which  was 
by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his  composing  the 
book  of  the  Revelation.  And  it  is  added,  if  the  Apostle  had  set  the  example  of 
confounding  the  seventh  and  the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for  the  first  five  centuries  should  have  avoided 
any  approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it.  For  as  (xa^^arov  is  never 
used  by  them  for  the  first  day,  so  KvpiaKr]  is  never  used  by  them  for  the  seventh 
day.  2.  Another  theory  is  that  by  the  Lord's  day,  St.  John  intended  '  the  day  of 
judgment,'  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation  may  be  con- 
ceived to  refer.  Thus  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  '  {iyevo/nrit'  Iv 
■KvevfxaTi  if  rrJKvpiaKy  vfiepa)  would  imply  that  he  was  rapt  in  spiritual  vision  to  the 
dat^  of  that  '  great  and  terrible  day,'  just  as  St.  Paul  represents  himself  as  caught 
up  locally  to  Paradise.  Not  to  dispute  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  from  which 
the  illustration  is  drawn  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to  have 
put  out  of  view  the  following  consideration.  In  the  preceding  sentence  St.  John 
had  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he  was  writing,  Patmos,  and  the  causes  which 
had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  further  particularize 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  mysterious  work  was  composed,  by  stating  the 
exact  day  on  which  the  Revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and  the  employ- 
ment, spiritual  meaning,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the 
literal  and  metaphorical  would  be  strangely  out  of  keeping.  And  though  it  be 
conceded  that  the  day  of  judgment  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  'H  rov 
Kvplou  'H5/j.epa,  the   employment  of  the  adjectival  form  constitutes  a  remarkable 
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The  Lord's  day,  then,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  is  not  either 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment,  nor  is  it  Easter  day ;  nor  is 
it  the  old  Sabbath  day  of  the  Jews.  "  Now,  what  was  this 
day  ? "  asks  Dr.  Hessey.  "  Could  it  have  been  the  Sabbath 
day  ?  But  if  so,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  Apostle  would 
have  called  it  by  that  name,  which  was  not  obsolete,  or  even 
obsolescent.  Could  it  have  been  Easter  day .''  To  this  we 
must  reply  in  the  negative,  for  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writers  universally  apply  the  term  (at  least  in 
its  unqualified  state),  as  we  now  apply  it  to  Sunday,  and  not  to 
Easter  day.  Could  it  have  been  the  day  of  judgment?  7]  vfxepa 
Tov  Kvpiov,  spoken  of  in  i  Cor.  v.  5,  and  other  places  ?  But 
surely  St.  John,  though  he  might  in  spirit  see  the  day  of 
judgment,  would  not  have  spoken  of  that  day  as  the  time 
of  dating  his  vision,  especially  when  he  mentions  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  place  from  whence  he  wrote,  Patmos,  and  the 
cause  which  brought  him  thither.  The  only  possible  con- 
clusion is  that  >j  KvpittKr)  rifxipa  of  St.  John  is  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  already,  as  we  have  seen,  marked  so  signally,  both 
by  the  event  celebrated  on  it  historically  and  by  the  duties 
performed  upon  it  practically.  This,  now,  being  far  removed 
from  the  world,  and  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  His  own  day,  he  calls  by  the  name 
which  had  become  usual  in  the  Church  to  designate  its  divine 
origin  and  institution,  "  the  Lord's  day."  He  himself  was 
engaged  on  it,  all  solitary  though  he  was,  in  thoughts  and 
exercises,  which  as  they  knit  him  to  his  absent  brethren,  so 
they  joined    him    especially   "  to   the    general    assembly  and 

difference,  which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  afterwards.  There  is  also 
a  critical  objection  to  this  interpretation.  The  second  theory,  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  name  of  Augustus,  must  be  abandoned.  3.  A  third  opinion  is  that 
St.  John  intended  by  'the  Lord's  day,'  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resurrection 
was  annually  celebrated,  or  as  we  now  term  it  Easter  day.  On  this  it  need 
only  be  observed,  that  though  it  was  never  questioned  that  the  weekly  celebration 
of  that  event  should  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  it  was 
a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day  in  the  annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebrated. 
Two  schools,  at  least,  existed  on  this  point,  until  considerably  after  the  death  of 
vSt.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church, 
he  would  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  was  far  from  generally  agreed 
upon.  And  it  is  to  be  added  that  no  patristical  authority  can  be  quoted,  either 
for  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  this  opinion,  or  for  the  employment  of 
7]  KvpioKT}  ^^epa  to  denote  Easter  day." — Smith's  Dlelionary  o/l/ie  Bi'd/e, \oL  ii.  135. 
Article  "  Lord's  Day." 
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Church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,"  not  "to  the  mount  which  burned  with  fire,"  or 
the  terrors  with  which  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  its  insti- 
tutions. Sabbatical  or  other,^  had  been  enforced  upon  the  Jews 
of  old." 

"As  the  last  day  of  the  week,"  says  Bishop  Hackett, 
"when  God  rested  from  His  work,  was  called  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord,  so  it  is  of  much  moment  to  the  point  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  called  the  day  of  the  Lord,  or  the  Lord's 
day,  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.'  (Rev.  i.  lO.)  John 
was  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  meditating  on  holy  things,  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos.  Very  probable  that  there  was  no  solemn 
meeting  to  praise  God,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  among  these 
Pagan  islanders,  otherwise  John  had  not  betaken  himself  to 
solitary  meditation.  But  see  how  he  was  recompensed  : 
*  Nactus  est  Doctorem  ipsum  Deum,  quando  fortasse  deessent 
quos  ipse  doceret.'  When  he  was  disconsolate,  because  he 
wanted  auditors  to  teach,  God  preached  to  him  the  mysteries 
of  the  age  to  come.  But  to  enforce  the  text  forenamed  for 
an  argument :  we  have  but  two  things  in  the  New  Testament, 
called  the  Lord's :  the  Sacrament  is  called  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  (i  Cor.  xi.  20),  and  this  day  of  Christian  assemblies  is 
called  the  Lord's  day  (the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Lord's  house 
are  good  phrases,  but  our  own,  not  the  Scripture's) ;  but  as 
we  keep  the  feast  of  the  Passover  no  more,  but  instead  there- 
fore eat  the  Lord's  supper,  so  neither  do  we  observe  the 
Jews'  Sabbath  any  more,  but  instead  thereof  keep  the 
Lord's  day."  And  Bishop  Beveridge  says  very  well,  "  It 
is  called  "H^fpa  Kuiomicrj  (Rev.  i.  lo),  as  AeTttvov  Y<.vpiaKov 
(i  Cor.  xi.  20),  John  supposing  thereby  the  day  to  be  well 
known  at  the  time  of  his  writing."  As  a  meal,  separated  and 
sanctified,  became  the  Lord's  supper,  so  this  day,  separated 
unto  Him  who  declared  "the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath,"  became  distinguished  as  the  Lord's  day,  the  super- 
eminent  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  and  gloried  in  by 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.^     The  Lord's  day,  therefore, 

'  Dr.  Hessey's  Banipton  Lectures  on  "  Sunday,"  p.  34. 

*  Bishop  Beveridge,  Thes.  Theol.  on  John  xx.  21. 

Sed  Domini  usitate  in  Scripturis  is  dicitur  Dies,  quo  Divinae  potentise  mag- 
nitudo,  vel  in  evertendis  apparet  iraprobis,  vel  in  tuenda  ehicet  bonorum  salute. 
.  .  .  Dies  hie  a  Joanne  Doniinici  Diei  appellatione  inbignitus  dicatur,  quod  in  eo 
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is  that  name  which  was  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to 
whicli  the  seventh  day  of  rest  had  been  transferred,  exchanged, 
or  substituted,  which  was  the  memorial  of  creation,  in  honour 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Church,  on  that  day.^ 

To  close  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  make 
one  more  quotation  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  sermon, 
which  admirably  sums  up  the  whole  question  in  a  very  concise 
and  lucid  manner.  "  The  Apostle  St.  John,"  Dr.  Wordsworth 
says,  "  pays  a  tribute  of  honour  to  that  day  by  recording  that 
he  was  'in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,'  and  on  that  day 
received  the  Book  of  Revelation  from  Christ.  And  the 
practice  of  all  Apostolic  Churches,  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Christ,  and  venerating  week  by  week  that  particular  day — the 
first  day — on  which  Christ  had  arisen  from  the  dead,  and  on 
which  He  had  shewed  Himself  alive  to  His  disciples,  and 
on  which  He  sent  the  Holy  Ghost,  proclaims  the  sanctity  of 
one  day  in  seven,  and  declares  the  sacredness  of  the  first  day 
of  the  seven.  And  the  voice  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which 
is  the  spouse  and  body  of  Christ,  and  is  blessed  with  His 
presence  and  animated  with  His  Spirit,  has  proclaimed  from 
the  day  of  resurrection  even  to  this  hour,  and  from  every 
region  of  the  world,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  not 
man's,  but  the  Lord's  day.  Taught  by  this  heavenly  doctrine 
the  world  itself  has  proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  this  day.  It 
was  not  without  the  Providence  of  God  that  the  first  day  of 

Deus  quam  admiranda  pro  ecclesiffi  erat  saluti  facturus  declarabat." — Effigiatio 
veri  Sabbathisini :  aiictoi-e  Roberto  Loco.  Exonicnsis  Eccles  Thesaurio,  Loud.,  1605. 

'  "  The  Lord's  day  signifies  that  true  rest  which  He  who  rose  from  the  dead  ou 
the  Lord's  day  now  secures  and  promises  to  the  saints,  and  therefore  we  do  rest 
on  that  day  from  labour."  "The  vacation  of  the  Lord's  day  is  the  moral  part  of 
the  Decalogue  in  the  time  of  grace,  as  the  seventh  day  was  in  the  time  of  the 
law." — Anselm  on  Rev.  i.  lo. 

"The  seventh  day,  having  stood  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  was  exchanged  by  the  Apostles,  doubtless  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  that  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  world." — Beza  on 
Rev.  i.  10. 

"  The  moral  law  requiring  therefore  a  seventh  part  throughout  the  age  of  the 
whole  world  to  be  that  way  employed,  although  with  us  the  day  be  changed,  in 
regard  of  a  new  revelation  begun  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  the  same  pro- 
portion of  time  continueth  which  was  before,  because  in  reference  to  the  benefit  of 
creation,  and  now  much  more  of  renovation  thereunto,  added  by  Him  which  was 
Prince  of  the  world  to  come,  we  are  bound  to  account  for  the  sanctification  of  one 
day  in  seven,  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  law  doth  exact  for  ever." — Hooker, 
Ell.  Pol.  v.  70. 
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the  week  had  been  ah'eady  designated  in  the  heathen  world 
as  jJXf'ou  vf^ipa,  solis  dies,  Sunday ;  and  thus  a  preparation 
had  been  made  for  its  consecration  to  Him,  who  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  And  no  sooner  did  the  Roman  Empire  become 
Christian,  than  it  paid  homage  to  the  Lord's  day.  The  Em- 
perors of  Rome  regarded  it  with  more  honour  than  their  own 
birthdays,  and  than  the  festivals  of  their  own  coronations. 
Their  imperial  codes  prescribed  that  it  should  be  treated  with 
holy  reverence,  and  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God.  Theatres 
were  to  be  closed  ;  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the  arena 
were  to  cease,  and  the  traffic  of  the  mart  and  the  litigation 
of  the  law  court ;  and  works  of  piety  and  charity  were  to 
abound  ;  and  God  was  to  be  duly  worshipped,  and  His  courts 
filled,  and  His  word  preached  and  His  sacraments  adminis- 
tered, and  His  holy  Name  adored  ;  and  men  were  to  forget 
this  world,  and  prepare  for  eternity.  The  whole  body  of  the 
world  was  to  rest,  and  the  heart  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
to  be  /;/  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day. 

"  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  civil  power.  And  what  is 
the  usage  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment ?  She  hallowed  one  day  in  seven,  and  the  day  she 
hallowed  was  the  first  day  of  the  week.  She  calls  it  the 
Lord's  day,  and  on  that  day  she  specially  invites  all  to  her 
public  religious  assemblies,  and  there  she  reads  the  Decalogue, 
and  prescribes  its  observance  in  her  baptisms,  and  in  her 
catechisms.  She  thus  teaches  that  the  fourth  command- 
ment is  binding  upon  all.  And  she  explains  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  binding  upon  them.  By  not  observing  the  seventh 
day,  but  the  first  day,  and  by  engrafting  the  fourth  com- 
mandment in  her  liturgy  for  that  day,  she  reminds  us  that 
this  commandment  has  been  spiritualized  by  Christ ;  she 
teaches  us  that  He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  that  He  is 
no  other  than  Jehovah,  who  delivered  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai ;  that  He  had  power  to  transfer  the  weekly  Sabbath 
from  the  last  day  to  the  first.  Thus  in  this  day  she  holds  up 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  visible  Creed,  a  practical  profession 
of  the  Faith.  She  declares  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  that 
the  Messiah  is  come,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  She 
affirms,  in  opposition  to  the  infidel,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God." 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day.     Enacted  in 
Paradise  as  a  memorial  of  the  creation,  the  seventh  day  was 
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sanctified  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God :  it  lived  on 
through  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  was  re-promulged  from 
Sinai  as  the  very  centre  and  core  of  the  moral  code.  It 
became,  then,  to  the  Jews,  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  creation, 
but  also  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  it 
looked  man-wise  on  its  moral  side,  and  Jew-zvise  on  its  Levi- 
tical  or  ritual  side.  Passing  through  the  times  of  the  prophets, 
it  emerges  as  the  Lord's  day,  being  transferred  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  in  honour  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  was  so  kept  by  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages.  This 
was  the  day  of  which  St.  John  said,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  oil 
the  Lord's  day."  ^ 

n.   Having   shown  the   unity  of  the  weekly   Sabbath  of 
Eden,  and  of  the  Decalogue  with  the  Lord's  day,^  or  weekly 

'  "  iv  Tjj  KvpiaKT)  ^/Jt-epa,  die  dominico.  Et  esse  aliquem  et  dici  Dominicum  diem, 
vel  ex  hoc  constat  loco  :  diem  autem  Dominicum  esse  ilium  Diem,  qui  dies  Solis  a 
gentibus  dicebatur  :  qui  primus  est  hebdomadis  cujusque  dies,  qui  Sabbato,  sep- 
timo  hebdomadis  diei  opponitur,  universo  antiquitatis  Christianje  testimonio 
constat :.  Rationem  appellationis  rursus  ex  ipsa  Scriptura  N.  T.  discamus.  Apel- 
lationem  multi  ex  eo  repetunt,  quod  illo  die  resurrexerit  Dominus.  Vera  haoc 
quidem,  sed  non  prsecipua,  aut  non  unica  ratio  fuerit.  Insignes  sunt  dies  Nativi- 
tatis,  Baptismi,  Transformationis,  Crucis,  Resurrectionis,  Ascensionis,  Adventus 
gloriosi.  Quis  horum  maxime  dominicus  dies  est  ?  Coena  Domini  est  Coena 
Domini :  Dies  Dominicus  est  dies  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi :  quo  nomine  aposto- 
licus  denotat  unum  diem  adventus ;  qui  absolute  dies  vel  dies  ille  dicitur.  Non 
abhorret  sensus  veterum  Christianorum,  de  quo  apud  Hieronymum  ad  illud  media 
node.  Matt,  xxv.,  hcec  leguntur  :  Dicamus  aliquid  quod  forsitan  lectori  utile  sit. 
Traditio  JudcBorum  est,  Christum  media  tiocte  venturum  in  similitudinem  a'gyptii 
teniporis,  quando  pascha  celcbratum  est,  et  exterminator  venit,  et  Dominus  super 
tahernacula  transiit :  et  sanguine  agni  pastes  nostrarum  pontium  consecrati  sunt. 
Unde  reor  et  traditionem  apostolicam  permansisse,  tit  in  die  vigiliariim  pascha  atite 
noctis  dimidium  populos  dimittere  non  liceai,  expectantis  adventum  Christi :  et 
postquam  illud  tcmpus  transicrit,  sccuritati  prcrsunipta,  festum  cunctis  agcntibus 
diem.  Ad  diem  quemque  dominicum  expectabatur  Dominus,  quamquam  expecta- 
tionis  solemnitas  ante  paschalem  potissimum  celebrabatur  Dominicam.  Monu- 
mentum  Creationis  dies  septimus :  primus  dies  monumentum  consummationis. 
Ille,  dies  Jehovah  :  hie,  dies  Dominicus.  Certe  quisquis  animo  suo  prsecipit,  diem 
hebdomadis  primum,  dominicum  ideo  dici  diem,  quia  eo  die  veniat  Dominus,  is 
demum  perspicit,  quam  singulari  convenientia  obtigerit  Johanni,  ut  Dominico  die 
Dominum  venientem  et  videret  et  describeret." — Bcngclii  Gnomon,  p.  1036,  on 
Rev.  i.  10. 

"The  Sabbath,  under  the  name  of  'the  Lord's  day,'  is  no  less  'the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  our  God  '  than  it  was  before.  It  is  no  trivial  or  indifferent  thing  for 
our  own  pleasure  or  wilfulness  lightly  to  neglect.  To  set  it  at  nought  is  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Almighty  as  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
gracious  Saviour." — Dr.  Jacob's  Prize  Essay,  p.  96. 

*  "The  Lord's  day  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  merely  an  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lation claiming  as  sucli  the  obedience  of  Church  members,   nor  an  apostolical 
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memorial  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Redeemer,  we  now  pass 
on  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  observed,  and 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  subject — the  Lord's  day  viewed 
practically. 

/  I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  believe  it  ought  to  be  kept 

as  a  day  of  rest ;  a  day  in  which  the  labouring  man  should 
have  a  respite  from  his  daily  toil  ;  a  day  on  which  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  worldly  affairs  should  be  thrust  on  one  side, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  have  time  to 
dwell  upon  those  things  which  belong  to  its  everlasting  peace  ; 
when  master  and  servant,  mistress  and  maiden,  may  have 
time  for  the  refreshment  of  soul  and  body.  It  must  be  a  holy 
rest.  The  Christian  Sunday  is  something  more  than  a 
Sabbath  ;  but  it  still  has  a  Sabbatical  character  :  for  it  is  com- 
memorative of  God's  rest  in  time,  and  it  is  prophetical  of 
man's  rest  in  eternity.  Even  looking  at  the  question  from  a 
low  point  of  view,  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  good  it  is,  that 
all  labourers,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  should  have  intervals 
of  rest  from  their  toil.  Our  men  of  business  as  well  as  our 
labourers  would  soon  wear  out,  but  for  their  Sundays'  rest. 
They  all  confess  it  to  be  a  blessed  institution.  The  fact  also  of 
all  classes  having  the  same  day  of  rest  from  toil,  seems  to 
throw  a  sort  of  halo  around  the  day,  and  invests  it  with  a 
repose  and  calmness,  which  powerfully  affects  the  imagination, 
and  seems  to  favour  quietness,  and  rest  of  soul,  and  almost  to 
force  reflection  upon  us.  The  Lord's  day,  then,  is  a  day  for 
earnest  reflection  and  meditation,  as  well  as  of  bodily  rest. 
The  pilgrims  of  time  are,  as  it  were,  arrested  on  their  journey, 
and  a  finger  points  their  thoughts  to  an  existence,  when  time 
shall  be  no  longer.  The  hopes  ayd  fears  of  this  life  strike  less 
vividly  upon  the  soul's  vision,  and  it  looks  onward  to  the 
eternal  and  the  invisible.  Hopes  and  fears  bearing  upon  that 
future  existence  are  wont  to  agitate  the  soul — hopes,  that  God 
will   pardon   and  accept  us  ;  fears,  lest  we    fail  in  our  great 

tradition  inx-iting  om-  respectful  consideration  :  but  it  is  distinctly  and  fully  the 
Sabbath  of  the  primeval  world,  the  sacred  day  of  rest,  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  fourth  commandment.  And  this,  our  Christian  form  of  the  original  ordinance, 
while  by  its  name  and  changed  day  of  the  week,  it  reminds  us  of  the  finished  work 
of  the  Saviour,  has  not  at  all  interfered  with  the  older  significance  of  the  Sabbath 
institution  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  beneficent  of  the  gifts  of  God,  or  with  the 
authority  of  the  Sabbath  law,  which  afterwards  impressed  its  divine  authority 
upon  men." — Dr.  Jacob's  Prize  Essay,  p.  95. 
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struggle  to  obtain  eternal  life  in  heaven.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  by  surceasing  from  our  worldly 
diversions,  we  are  treating  the  Sabbath  as  Jews.  For  these 
Jews  were  much  censured  by  the  early  Christian  fathers,  not- 
ably Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  because  though  they  did 
not  work  on  their  Sabbath,  yet  they  did  not  scruple  to  spend 
it  in  all  kinds  of  zvorldly  ainusetnents  and  even  luxuries.^ 
"  Christ  has  risen  !  that  is  the  key-note  of  Sunday  joy,"  says 
a  gifted  and  beloved  preacher  in  the  West  of  England  ;  "  and 
that  key-note  suggests  the  hope  that  as  the  Lord  triumphed 
gloriously  over  sin  and  death,  so  we  through  Him  may 
triumph  also.     The  Holy  Ghost  ever  present  with  the  Church 

'  The  following  extracts  from  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities,  may  be  found 
very  seasonable. 

"  The  Church  was  no  less  careful  to  guard  the  service  of  this  day  from  the 
encroachments  of  all  vain  pastimes  and  needless  reereations.  The  Jews,  though 
they  would  not  work  on  their  Sabbath,  yet  made  no  scruple  to  spend  it  in  idleness, 
or  revelling,  or  ot/ier  unlatuful pleasures,  against  which  the  ancients  often  inveigh 
and  endeavour  to  dissuade  their  people  from  following  so  bad  an  example." 

"The  Jews  in  our  time,"  sa)'s  St.  Austin,  "celebrate  their  Sabbath  in  a  sort 
of  rest,  which  is  nothing  but  a  corporal  laziness,  languid,  vain  and  luxurious.  For 
they  rest  only  for  trifling  vanities,  and  when  God  commands  them  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  they  exercise  the  Sabbath  in  those  things  which  God  forbids.  Our  rest 
is  from  evil  works,  their  rest  is  from  good  works.  It  is  better  to  go  to  ploughing 
than  as  they  do  to  dancing.  They  rest  from  good  works,  but  not  from  works  of 
vanity.  So  in  another  place,  a  Jew  would  do  better  to  work  in  his  field  at  some 
useful  labour,  than  spend  his  time  at  a  theatre." 

"This  was  their  way  of  keeping  the  Sabbaths,  which  St.  Chrysostom,  follow- 
ing the  Septuagint,  Amos  vi.  3,  calls  o-a/S.Sara  ;|/€i/5^,  '  false  Sabbaths,  when  they 
stretched  themselves  upon  their  couches,  chanting  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and 
ins'enting  to  themselves  instruments  of  musick,  drinking  wine  in  bowls,  but  were 
not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph.'  Which  agrees  with  the  character  which 
another  prophet  gives  of  them.  '  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe, 
and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts  ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  con- 
sider the  operation  of  His  hands  '  (Isa.  v.  12)." 

"  Theoderet,  in  like  manner,  reflects  upon  their  abuse  of  tlie  Sabbatical  rest  in 
lascivious  dancing.  And  again,  on  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  wherein  they  in- 
dulged themselves  on  this  day.  Upon  which  account  both  he  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria apply  to  them  the  fore-mentioned  words  of  Amos,  and  charge  them  with 
keeping  false  Sabbaths." 

' '  Their  luxury  and  banqueting  on  this  day  was  become  so  extravagant  and 
infamous  that  it  was  noted  even  to  a  proverb.  The  heathen,  indeed,  had  quite  a 
contrary  notion  of  the  Jews,  for  they  thought  the  Jews  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  a  vulgar  mistake  in  them,  arising  merely  from  a  misapprehension  of  their  laws 
and  practice.  Whereas,  the  Christian  writers,  who  better  understood  their 
practice  charge  the  Jews  everywhere  with  making  it  a  day  of  rioting,  and  drunken- 
ness, and  excess  of  unla7cfiil  pleasures :  and  as  such  they  earnestly  caution  those  of 
their  own  religion  against  imitating  the  Jews,  in  such  pei'verse  and  abominable 
corruptions  of  the  law,  by  turning  a  day  of  spiritual  rest  into  a  day  of  carnal 
pleasure." — 'Rin^zixi^  A )itiqiiities,'b'k.  xx.  ch.  ii. 
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is,  we  may  believe,  working  specially  in  the  hearts  of  Christians 
on  the  Lord's  day,  because  many  then  dispose  their  soul  for 
His  reception.  Now  these  thoughts  bring  me  to  a  point  on 
which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  People  who  in  the  main 
wish  to  act  rightly,  often  question  themselves  as  to  what  they 
may  do  and  may  not  do,  read  and  not  read,  on  the  Lord's  day. 
The  principle  on  which  an  answer  to  such  questions  should  be 
given  seems  to  be  this  :  Nothing  should  be  done  or  read, 
which  tends  to  put  away  from  the  soul  these  higher  and 
better  thoughts,  which  I  have  been  speaking  about  as 
especially  suitable  for  Sunday.  On  this  ground  I  should  con- 
sider any  work  which  has  relation  to  worldly  business,  or  any 
simple  secular  reading,  or  romance,  or  novel  reading,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  as  not  only  unsuitable,  but  absolutely  wrong — 
tvrong,  because  they  focus  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  soul 
around  things  which  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  therefore 
draw  it  down  from  dwelling  on  things  invisible,  heavenly  and 
eternal.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  joy,  but 
surely  not  of  mere  earthly  joy ;  but  rather  one  on  which 
Christians  should  learn  to  realize  the  nature  of  true  Christian 
joy.  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,'  says  the  holy  Apostle  ;  '  and 
again  I  say  rejoice.'  If  always,  then  specially  on  Sunday,  the 
weekly  commemoration  of  Christ's  great  triumph.  But 
observe  the  apostle  says,  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,'  and  those 
cannot  surely  be  said  to  be  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  who  occupy 
their  souls  with  things  which  draw  the  mind  away  from  God. 
Only  apply  this  principle  honestly,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
solve  all  such  questions  as  I  have  alluded  to  without  difficulty. 
All  employments,  which  tend  to  centre  your  interest  around 
things  which  have  no  relation  to  God,  or  the  good  of  your 
own  souls,  are  not  only  unsuitable,  but  absolutely  tvrong. 
But  then,  dear  brethren,  in  saying  this,  I  am  by  no  means 
desirous  of  introducing  a  sort  of  pharisaical  strictness  into  our 
Sunday,  which  shall  rob  it  of  its  gladness.  No,  there  is  room 
within  the  limits  which  I  have  named  for  conversations,  and 
even  recreations,  which  are  innocent  in  themselves.  For 
instance,  the  labouring  man,  and  the  over-wrought  man  of 
business,  are,  I  conceive,  indulging  in  a  very  innocent 
recreation,  if  they  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the  country,  after  ful- 
filling their  morning  duties  at  church.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  which  tends  to  draw  the  soul  from  God,  and  our  merciful 
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God  does  allow  us  to  use  His  blessed  day  for  purposes  of 
innocent  recreations  which  are  really  a  form  of  taking  rest — 
rest  of  mind  and  rest  of  body."  ^ 

2.  Therefore  every  successive  Sunday  ought  to  find  us 
more  and  more  disengaged  from  earth,  and  gradually  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  heaven — our  home.  Our  Sundays  ought 
to  be  like  fair  gardens  fenced  off  from  this  naughty  world  and 
planted  with  flowers  of  Eden,  that  may  breathe  a  spiritual 
fragrance  over  the  residue  of  our  lives.  Our  Sabbaths  should 
be  like  the  calm  heights  of  an  Evangelical  Pisgah,^  from  which 
we  may  have  a  clear  view  of  our  promised  land  ;  the  eternal 
Sabbatism  of  our  heavenly  Canaan,  which  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God.  Our  Lord's  days  ought  to  be  like  quiet 
havens,  to  which  we  may  retire  from  the  storm-clouds  and 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  and  in  whose  still  waters  we 
may  equip  ourselves  for  our  last  voyage — the  voyage  to  the 
eternal  shore.  Our  days  of  rest  ought  to  be  like  clear  and 
cool  fountains  springing  up  in  the  parched  desert  of  this  weary 
world,  from  whose  springs  we  may  drink  living  waters, 
refreshing  our  earth-stained  and  travel-worn  souls  in  our 
pilgrimage  to  heaven.  Every  succeeding  Lord's  day,  if  spent 
as  St.  John  spent  his  in  the  lonely  seclusion  of  Patmos'  sea- 
girt isle,  should  find  us  better  prepared  for  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  our  Sundays  should  be  like  the  steps  of 
some  spiritual  ladder — a  ladder  with  angels  ascending  and 
descending,  such  as  Jacob  saw  on  his  pilgrimage,  on  which  we 
ought  to  be  ever  ascending  higher  and  higher  to  "the  home 
beyond."  These  days  "  which  the  Lord  hath  made,"  ought  to 
be  like  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  in  the  book  of  Psalms,^  which 
the  returning  exiles  sang  all  conjubilant  on  their  way  home 
from  Babylon,  the  land  of  their  seventy  years'  captivity,  to 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  their  nation's  hopes  and  worship.     So 

'  Sermons  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Prynne,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth. 

*  ' '  Thou  art  a  cooling  fountain 

In  life's  dry  dreary  sand  ; 
From  thee,  like  Pisgah's  mountain, 

We  view  our  promised  land  ; 
A  day  of  sweet  refection, 

A  day  of  holy  love, 
A  day  of  resurrection, 

From  earth  to  things  above." 

^  Psalms  cxx.  and  cxxiv. 

2  II 
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they  ought  to  bring  us  away  from  this  world  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  nearer  to  Jerusalem  the  golden,  our  heavenly  Zion.  Can 
we,  therefore,  give  ourselves  to  anything  that  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  soul  more  earthly  and  not  more  heavenly,  that 
trails  it  in  the  dust,  or  sullies  it  in  the  mire,  instead  of  wafting 
it  on  the  wings  of  faith  to  the  pure  air  and  light  of  the  blessed 
place,  where  angels  dwell  now,  and  we  hope  to  dwell  for  ever- 
more ? 

"  Sundaies  the  pillars  are, 

On  which  Heav'ns  palace  arched  lies  : 

The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 

And  hollow  room  with  vanities 

They  are  the  fruitfull  beds  and  borders 

In  God's  rich  garden." 

George  Herbert. 

3.  But  the  Sunday  is  something  more  than  a  Sabbath,  or 
day  of  rest.  It  is  the  Lord's  day  ;  it  belongs  to  Jehovah  ;  it 
is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  it  is  not  our  day,^  to  do  what 

'  ^' Q.   How  ought  Christians  to  observe  this  day  ? 

''A.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  rest  from  the  works  of  our  calling,  but  our  time 
must  be  employed  in  all  such  religious  exercises  as  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  our  souls.  We  must  regularly  frequent  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
public  assemblies,  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  hear  His  holy  Word,  receive 
the  blessed  sacrament  when  administered,  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
if  there  be  any  collection  for  their  support.  In  private  we  ought  to  enlarge  our 
ordinary  devotions,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  them  chiefly  to  consist  in  thanks- 
givings for  the  works  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  withal,  recollecting  all  those 
particular  mercies  we  have  received  from  the  bounty  of  heaven  through  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  ;  to  improve  our  knowledge  by  reading  and  meditating  upon 
divine  subjects  ;  to  instruct  our  children  and  families  ;  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor, 
comforting  them  by  some  seasonable  assistance  ;  and  if  we  converse  with  our 
friends  or  neighbours,  to  season  our  discourse  with  prudent  and  profitable  hints 
for  the  advancement  of  piety ;  and  to  take  care  that  no  sourness  or  moroseness 
mingle  with  our  serious  frame  of  mind. 

"  Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  most  obligatory  duty  upon  this  day? 

"  A.  The  being  present  at  the  assemblies  of  public  worship,  from  which  nothing 
but  sickness  or  absolute  necessity  should  detain  us.  For  the  day  being  dedicated 
not  only  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  but  also  appointed  to  this  end,  that 
we  might  openly  profess  ourselves  Christians,  it  must  be  an  argument  that  we  are 
very  little  concerned  to  do  either  if  we  abstain  from  God's  solemn  worship  at  such 
times.  Nothing  troubled  the  primitive  Christians  more,  than  when  sick  and  in 
prison,  or  under  banishment,  that  they  could  not  come  to  church  ;  no  trivial  pre- 
tences were  then  admitted  for  any  one's  absence  from  the  congregation,  but, 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  severe  censures  were  passed  upon  them. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  great  advantages  of  the  religious  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day? 

"  A.  It  keepeth  up  the  solemn  and  public  worship  of  God,  which  might  be  veiy 
much  neglected,  if  it  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  determination  of  human  autho- 
rity.    It  preserveth  the  knowledge  and  visible  profession  of  the  Christian  religion 
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we  like  with  it ;  it  is  not  man's  day,  for  him  to  legislate  about 
it,  according  to  his  own  sweet  will  ;  it  is  not  the  tempter's  day, 
to  draw  our  feet  from  treading  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
allure  us  to  the  bye-path  meadows  of  this  world's  prevarica- 
tions ;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  it  is  so  called  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  holy  writ.  The  church  is  the  Lord's  house,  and 
would  be  profaned  if  used  for  common  uses,  and  the  Eucharist 
is  the  Lord's  supper,  and  would  be  desecrated,  as  we  are 
taught  by  St.  Paul,  if  it  were  treated  as  a  common  meal,  or 
ordinary  feast  in  a  private  house.  And  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  is 
profaned  whenever  we  spend  it  in  unnecessary  secular  business, 
or  worldly  pleasures  of  any  kind.  Therefore,  the  Lord's  day 
is  a  day  for  improving  the  soul  in  religious  knowledge.  It  is 
the  day  for  spiritual  culture,  for  religious  reading  and  for  pious 
meditation.  During  the  week  we  are  more  likely  to  take  up 
the  daily  paper,  the  magazine  article,  the  last  new  work,  the 
article  in  the  latest  quarterly,  the  last  quotation  from  some 
circulating  library  ;  but,  on  the  Lord's  day,  if  we  are  well 
advised,  we  shall  put  on  one  side  all  such  ephemeral  literature, 
such  fugitive  productions,  and  works  of  such  transitory  interest, 
and  spend  some  time  on  those  treasures  of  thought  and  devo- 
tion, with  which  we  have  been  so  favoured  of  late,  for  deepen- 
ing the  interior  or  spiritual  life  ;  some  work  of  pious  reading, 
some  "  life  of  Christ,"  some  "  nourishment  for  the  Christian 
soul,"  some  brochure  on  "  Christian  perfection  "  in  the  spiritual 
life,  some  "spiritual  combat,"  some  prescriptions  for  "holy 
living,"  some  spiritual  songs,  or  stanzas  of  the  "  Christian 
year."  The  Church  has  been  ever,  therefore,  careful  to  provide 
religious  teaching,  large  portions  of  God's  words,  special 
lessons,  gospels  and  epistles,  psalms  and  canticles,  on  that  day, 
and  hence  the  public  preachments  and  catechizings,  as  in  the 
primitive  Church.     With  instruction  comes  also  reproof  and 

in  the  world,  when,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  there  are  among  Chris- 
tians in  other  matters,  they  yet  all  concur  in  observing  this  day  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  And,  considering  how  much  time  is  taken  up,  by  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  in  providing  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  how  negli- 
gent and  careless  they  are  in  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  who  flow  in  plenty  and 
abundance  ;  this  stated  season  is  highly  useful  to  instruct  the  ignorant  by  preaching 
and  catechizing,  and  to  put  those  in  mind  of  their  duty  who  in  their  prosperity 
are  apt  to  forget  God.  Moreover,  by  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform  God's  will  in  our  several  stations 
the  week  following." — Nelson's  Fast  and  Festivals.     Lonfs  Day,  p.  19. 
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exhortation,  and  can  any  of  us  say  we  do  not  need  these 
things  ?  Dees  not  reproof  often  rouse  the  conscience  ?  and 
does  not  exhortation  often  stimulate  the  soul  to  make  greater 
and  greater  exertions  for  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  ?  Who 
is  above  needing  these  aids  ?  Few,  I  think,  and  therefore  we 
are  all  bound  to  listen  with  great  humility  to  the  message 
which  our  beloved  Lord  sends  us  on  His  own  day,  by  His  own 
appointed  ministers. 

4.  Again,  and  above  all,  I  may  say  the  Lord's  day  is  a 
day  of  worship,  and  a  day  of  holding  sweet  communion  with 
Him  in  that  great  and  special  means  of  grace,  which  He  has 
given  us  in  that  blessed  service,  which  we  call  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  is  the  day  of  bread,  kcxt  £^o\T)v,  as  our  Church  is 
the  "  house  of  bread,"  or  Bethlehem  (which  means  that). 

"  To-day  on  weary  nations  the  heavenly  Manna  falls, 
To  holy  convocations  the  silver  trumpet  calls." 

From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  with  one  voice  laid  upon 
her  children  the  duty  of  not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  praise,  worship,  adoration, 
and  thanksgiving,  on  this  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  one  great  act  of  worship 
which  our  blessed  Lord  instituted,  was  that  of  the  Lord's 
supper  ;  and  the  one  great  service  we  read  of  as  practised  by 
the  Apostles  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  "  breaking  of 
bread  ; "  and  the  only  great  service  frequented  by  the  early 
Christians  when  they  met  together  on  the  Lord's  day  was  the 
Holy  Communion.  "  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  as 
Dr.  Hessey  says,  "  that  the  KvpiuKri  'U/jiipa  of  old  was  the 
day  on  which  the  KvpiaKov  ^uttvov  was  celebrated,  on  which 
Christians  realized  their  connection  with  Christ  and  with  each 
other  ;  in  a  word,  their  '  risen  life  '  most  especially.  He  who 
separated  himself  from  this  ordinance  virtually  severed  him- 
self from  '  the  body  of  Christ,'  and  relapsed  into  heathenism. 
It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  in  addressing  those  who 
had  no  earthly  inducements  to  be  Christian,  to  urge  them  to 
honour  the  Lord's  day.  Their  visible  joining  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  was  of  itself  a  doing  of  honour  to  the 
day  on  which  it  was  celebrated."  ^  "  It  seemed  necessary, 
subsequently,  as  we  shall  find  is  done  in  several  post-Nicene 
documents,  to  warn  Christians  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  and 

'  Dr  Kessey's  £amJ>ton  Lec/ures,  "Sunday,"  p.  51. 
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to  partake  in  the  Lord's  supper  ;  to  remind  them  that  the 
Christian  name  was  a  mockery,  or  nullity,  if  unaccompanied 
with  that  visible  honouring  of  their  Lord  in  His  day  and  in 
His  sacrament,  which  those  of  olden  times  had  gloried  in,  and 
found  to  be  their  stay  and  comfort."  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surely  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  what  service  it  is  the  blessed 
privilege  and  bounden  duty  of  all  Christians  to  attend  on  the 
Lord's  day.  It  is  quite  true  that  other  services,  besides  the 
Holy  Communion,  are  sanctioned  and  appointed  by  the 
Church,  and  that  in  the  use  of  all  the  services  so  appointed, 
we  may  find  a  great  blessing,  but  not  surely  if  we  neglect  that 
one  service  which  Jesus  Christ  appointed,  and  which  the 
Church  has  made  one  of  perpetual  obligation  to  all  her  mem- 
bers. It  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  duty,  the  bounden  duty,  of 
all  Christians  to  join  in  the  worship  which  the  Church  offers 
to  her  Lord,  every  Lord's  day,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  No 
attendance  at  any  other  service  can  do  away  with  the  duty  of 
being  present  at  Christ's  own  service,  after  St.  Paul's  example 
at  Troas.  No  one  can  rightly  keep  the  Lord's  day  holy,  or 
be  in  any  true  sense  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  who  turns 
his  back  on  the  Lord's  service.  "  Therefore  upon  this  day," 
Bishop  Prideaux  says,  "  God's  people  are  to  meet  in  the  con- 
gregation, to  celebrate  divine  service,  and  to  hear  the  Word  : 
alms  to  be  given,  and  godly  meditations  to  be  cherished  with 
our  very  best  endeavours." 

5.  We  have  been  considering  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  with  regard  to  the  individual ;  but  think  what  must  be 
its  effect  on  society  at  large,  on  the  family,  on  the  poor,  on 
the  working  man,  on  the  sons  of  toil  ("  for  the  Sabbath  has 
been  with  beautiful  propriety,"  says  the  author  of  TJie  Pearl 
of  Days,  called  the  "  poor  man's  day "),  on  every  class  and 
station  of  the  community — in  fact,  upon  the  national  life  itself .-' 
England  was  once  said  to  be  a  pattern  to  the  world  in  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  would  appear  from  a 
late  religious  census,  that  no  less  than  a  third  of  her  popula- 
tion take  no  part  in  Christian  worship  on  the  Lord's  own  day. 
We  know  where  they  are  not,  and  what  they  are  not  doing,  but 
God  sees  where  each  is,  and  what  each  is  doing.  He  spieth 
out  all  our  ways.  Can  it  be  said  of  us,  as  a  nation,  that  like 
the  exile  in  Patmos,  we  "  become  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day  "  ?    Compare  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  own  vast  cities 
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in  even  this  highly  favoured  land,  with  what  we  know  of  the 
heavenly  city.  What  a  contrast  is  here.  And  yet  every  one 
of  our  twenty-five  millions  of  people  is  quickly  hastening  to 
that  final  condition,  when,  in  that  great  day  of  the  Lord,  it 
shall  be  irrevocably  fixed,  whether  they  are  to  be  for  ever  in 
glory,  or  banished  to  the  regions  of  despair.  This  state  of 
things  must  not  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  any  one  class  in  the 
community,  for  class  reacts  on  class,  and  the  poor  are  affected 
by  the  example  of  the  rich.  The  higher  classes  should  be  an 
example  to  the  many  by  hallowing  the  Lord's  day,  and  then 
we  may  hope  for  God's  favour  and  protection  as  a  nation, 
for  peace  on  earth,  and  eternal  peace  in  Heaven. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.     "  The 
question  now  presses  upon  us — Ought  we  to  exchange  our 
English  Sunday  for  a  continental  one  ?    Ought  we  to  abandon 
the  scriptural  foundation  on  which  our  forefathers  grounded 
the    observance    of  the    Lord's    day?     Ought    our   places  of 
public   entertainment  to   be  thrown   open   on   that  day?     It 
will  be  easy  to  begin  doing  so,   but,  as   continental  nations 
show,  it  will   not  be  so  easy  to  stop.     First,  much  might  be 
plausibly  pleaded  for  the  opening  of  public   libraries,  and  of 
literary    and    scientific    reading    rooms    and    museums,    from 
which  much  useful  information  might  be  derived.     And  then 
when  they   are  thrown  open,  the   next  step  in  the   progress 
of  imitation  of  foreign  customs  will  soon  follow.      Our  concert- 
rooms,  our  public  ball-rooms,  our  theatres,  our  opera-houses, 
will  not   long   remain  closed.     And  our  public-houses,  why 
should  they  be  shut  on  the  Lord's  day  ?     And  will  not  our 
race-courses    also,    as    theirs  are,  be  thronged   on  that  day  ? 
And  the  feverish  restlessness  of  our  Sunday  excursion-trains 
will  become  more  rife  than  ever.     And  (as  in  foreign  lands 
is  the  case),  the  Lord's  day  will  be  chosen  as  a  special  occasion 
for  secular  fetes  and  worldly  celebrations  "  (and  for  general 
elections,  as  on  last  Sunday,  August  21,  1881). 

What  effect  such  things  will  have  on  those  who  will  be 
required  to  attend  on  the  public  service,  and  to  minister  to 
public  pleasures  on  that  day,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence 
in  drawing  many  away  from  places  of  religious  worship,  and 
in  rendering  man  unfit  for  it,  it  is  needless  to  say.  ^ 

•   "A  French   priest  on  the  English   Sunday.  —  At  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  Father  Hyacinthe  spoke  on  the  education  of  the 
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What  on  the  whole  will  be  the  result  ?  Let  continental 
nations  tell.  Do  they  not  at  this  time  appear  to  be  con- 
demned to  a  Sabbathless  and  sleepless  agitation,  and  to  a 
turbulent  and  tumultuous  vicissitude  of  perpetual  change  ? 
What  would  not  the  best  men  of  France  (witness  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Loyson),  Italy  or  Germany,  give  for  the  calm 
repose  of  an  English  Sunday  ;  and  shall  we  barter  it  away  for 
their  unrest  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  appeal  to  those  in  high  station  and 
authority  among  us.  If  the  powerful  and  noble,  the  great 
and  wealthy  of  our  land,  abstain  from  the  transaction  of 
public  affairs,  and  other  secular  business  on  the  Lord's  day  ; 
if  they  deny  themselves  the  pleasures  of  secular  amusements  ; 
if  they  do  not  tempt  tradespeople  to  desecrate  the  Lord's  day 
in  order  to  minister  to  their  tables  ;  if,  instead  of  taking 
journeys   of  diversion  on    the    Lord's    day,  they  prepare   for 

working  classes  with  the  eloquence  for  which  he  is  renowned.  His  speech,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Belgian  paper,  is  of  considerable  length.  The  following  is  a  passage 
relating  to  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  in  France,  as  compared  with 
Protestant  countries : — '  Often  on  Sundays,  passing  through  our  great  towns,  whither 
I  am  called  to  bear  the  word  of  God,  I  see  the  smoking  pavements,  the  dust  that 
rises,  I  hear  the  thousand  noises  of  toil,  and  I  say  to  myself,  It  is  France  that 
least  observes  the  Sabbath.  They  rejDly  to  me,  Respect  liberty,  respect  con- 
science. I  will  say  no  harm  of  liberty,  I  love  it,  but  I  do  not  confound  it  with 
license.  No,  we  do  not  desire  to  impair  liberty.  But  there  is  another  objection 
— the  interest  of  industry.  Let  us  examine  two  industrial  powers,  which  are  fully 
our  equals,  if  they  do  not  surpass  us,  England  and  the  United  States.  In  London, 
in  the  great  city,  where  floods  of  busy  men  lill  the  streets,  in  the  midst  of  the 
repeated  and  incessant  sounds  of  all  the  echoes  of  labour,  there  occurs  eveiy  week 
a  day  which  recalls  to  me  those  of  my  childhood.  The  gigantic  machine  which, 
on  the  eve  of  that  day,  put  all  in  movement,  stops  ;  everywhere  repose  and  silence  ; 
the  bells  alone — Protestant  bells,  I  know,  but  they  so  well  remember  to  have  been 
Catholic,  while  awaiting  the  hour  to  become  so  again,  that  they  send  their  sweet 
melodies  heavenwards.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  fogs  of  the  Thames  and  the 
ocean  had  grown  lighter.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  Sunday  rest  in  England  is 
a  remnant  of  feudality  and  aristocracy,  soon  to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath  of 
liberty.  Behold  in  America,  that  strong  and  young  Saxon  race,  which  certainly 
is  not  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  land  which  has  in  its  constitution  the  most  complete 
liberty.  It  also  observes  the  Sunday,  whilst  waiting  to  become  Catholic,  and 
sends  us  across  the  ocean  the  same  answer  as  England.  The  silence  of  God  at 
the  blasphemies  of  men.  No  ;  we  do  not  ask  that  the  Sunday  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  laws  of  which  the  application  would  offer  more  inconvenience 
than  advantage.  We  ask  the  liberty  of  the  Sunday,  and  Sunday  by  liberty.  We 
only  ask  that  the  public  works  shall  scrupulously  respect  the  Sunday,  and  force 
the  individual  to  bless  before  the  state  ;  that  the  princes  of  industry,  of  thought, 
of  eloquence  shall  act  in  concert ;  that  they  shall  create  fruitful  currents  in  the 
public  mind  ;  and  little  by  little,  things  will  change  their  aspect,  noise  will  die 
away,  work  will  be  suspended,  and  God  will  have  His  day,  and  the  people  like- 
wise.' " — Daily  i\ews,  September  27,  1867. 
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their  last  great  journey,  the  journey  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  time  to  eternity  ;  if,  instead  of  craving  for  the  ephemeral 
news  of  this  world,  they  love  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  ; 
if,  instead  of  resorting  to  places  of  worldly  entertainment,  they 
say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  "  if,  instead  of  pam- 
pering their  appetites  with  worldly  luxuries,  they  long  for 
spiritual  food,  and  hasten  with  devout  yearnings  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord  ;  if  they  revere  Sunday  as  the  Lord's  day,  and 
take  care  that  all  within  their  gates,  their  children,  their 
servants,  their  dependents  do  the  same  ;  if  they  consecrate 
their  worldly  wealth  to  God,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  the 
means  of  Christian  worship  and  Christian  instruction  for 
the  poor  ;  then  indeed,  they  will  be  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day ;  they  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves,  and  others  in 
future  generations ;  their  example  will  diffuse  itself  around 
them  with  a  holy  influence ;  it  will  purify  the  earth  with 
fresh  streams,  and  refresh  the  air  with  a  healthful  breeze  from 
heaven. 

Let  us  labour  in  our  several  callings  in  this  blessed  work  ; 
then  we  shall  be  among  those,  to  whom  at  their  death  the 
grave  will  be  a  Sabbath,  and  whose  bodies  will  be  awakened 
on  the  morning  of  the  world's  resurrection,  to  celebrate  an 
eternal  Lord's  day  in  the  city  of  our  God. 

"  New  graces  ever  gaining 
From  this  our  day  of  rest, 
We  reach  the  Rest  remaining 
To  spirits  of  the  blest." 


NOTES 


Rev.  i.  lo.  eyiv6ti-r\v.  I  became  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  :  a  very  appropriate  season  for  the  revelation 
of  Christ  in  glory,  and  of  the  bliss  of  the  Church  triumphant. 

By  the  repetition  of  the  word  iyiv6fi7)v,  St.  John  marks  his  transition  from 
the  outer  visible  world  (eV  irdrficf})  to  the  inner  invisible  world  (eV  irvevfiaTi). 

The  expression,  "the  Lord's  Day,"  shows  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on 
which  our  Lord  rose,  was  now  observed  by  Christians  as  a  day  set  apart  for 
religious  uses.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  119),  "  The  Lord's  day  being 
proclaimed  to  Christians  by  the  Lord's  resurrection,  thence  became  their  festal 
day." 

A  weekly  day  of  rest  typifies  the  rest,  or  Sabbatism,  which  still  remaineth  to 
the  people  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  9).  The  Sabbath  commemorated  God's  rest  after 
creation,  which  concerns  all  men  :  and  the  transfer  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day 
recalls  the  mind  to  the  blessing  of  creation,  begun  on  the  first  day,  and  consecrated 
anew  by  those  of  redemption  and  sanctification,  bestowed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  on  the  first  day,  and  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven  on  the 
first  day.  The  Sabbath  of  the  yc'7c>s  commemorated  their  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(Deut.  V.  15).  The  Christian  Sabbath  celebrates  the  substance  of  which  that 
national  deliverance  was  a  shadow ;  it  celebrates  the  exodus  of  mankind  from  a 
spiritual  Egypt,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

See  notes  following  on  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  xxviii.  i  ;  Luke  xxiii.  56  ;  Acts  xx.  7  ; 
Col.  ii.  16  ;  and  Bishop  Andrewes'  sermon  on  i  Cor.  xi.  16,  who  there  says,  "The 
Lord's  day  hath  testimony  in  Scripture."  Bishop  White  on  the  Sabbath,  Lond. 
1636 ;  Bishop  Cosin  De  die  Dominico,  Works,  v.  p.  529  ;  and  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall  on  the  Lord's  day.  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  9-85  ;  and  Bishop  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  note  art.  v.  pp.  497,  498;  and  Grotius  here;  Elhcott,  Col.  ii.  17.  Ter- 
tullian  refers  to  this  passage,  De  Anima,  c.  9. 

There  is  also  another  special  aptitude  and  adjustment  in  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  io  the  first  day  of  the  week.  For  all  these  visions — the  seals,  the 
trumpets,  the  vials — are  grouped  in  SEVENS  :  they  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seven,  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  whose  history  and  pilgrimage  they  reveal,  till 
she  comes,  after  the  Hexaemeron  of  her  trial,  to  the  Sabbath  of  her  rest,  and  to 
the  octave  of  a  glorious  resurrection. — W^ordsworth's  Greek  Test.,  vol.  iv.  p.  169, 
in  he. 


Acts  XX.  7-      ffwriyixevd}!/  riixSiv. 

Observe  the  word  ffvvr\yix4voov.  They  were  not  sinnmoited,  but  came  together, 
met  for  a  stated  religious  purpose.  Hence  the  word  2wa|ts.  Ep.  iT:\.ijvva.yu>yTi\ 
for  public  worship  (Heb.  x.  25),  a  word  connected  with  'S.wa.yixiyM,  of  the  Elder 
Church  of  the  Jews. 

Some  learned  writers  have  supposed  (Aug.  Ep.  36,  p.  117,  and  Howson, 
oh.  XX.  vol.  ii.)  that  the  y.\a  <ra^p,6.Tu>v  here  mentioned  is  the  evening  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  that  St.  Paul  set  forth  on  his  journey  early  on 
Sunday  morning. 
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But  it  appears  to  be  more  probable  that  this  meeting  of  breaking  of  bread 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Sunday ;  Kupia/c??  t\v  (says  Chrysostom)  koI  /ue'xpt 
lJi.s<rovvKrlov  riju  SiSaffKaXlav  eKr€iV€i,  Kal  (Tvyerdpa^e  tV  ioprijv  6  Sid^oKos  by  the 
death  of  Eutychus  ;  but  this  was  overruled  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  diffusion  of 
Uie  Gospel,  by  his  restoration  to  life  by  St.  Paul. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  was  a  stated  day  and  hour  for  Christian  assemblies, 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  reference  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  St.  John  (xx.  19) 
concerning  the  first  day  of  the  Christian  Church  :  "  The  same  day  at  evening, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,"  etc. 

The  Holy  Supper  was  instituted  on  an  evening,  and  it  was  "  towards  evenijig^^ 
when  our  Lord  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  two  disciples  at 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  29,  30). 

It  is  not  likely  that  St.  Luke,  writing  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christians  in  all 
ages,  should  reckon  his  days  from  sunset,  in  the  Jewish  manner,  especially  when 
speaking  of  a  Christian  festival.  Even  St.  Matthew,  writing  more  particularly 
for  Jewish  Christians,  says  oi|/e  cra^^dTCiiv,  rrj    iTn(pu](TKovcnj  ets  fxiav  crajifia.TO)v. 

These  things  were  done  on  the  Lord's  day.  Observe  the  intimation  here  given 
that  the  primitive  Christians  assembled  especially  ott  the  Lord's  day  for  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  for  hearing  of  the  Word. 

Justin  Martyr  says,  on  the  day  called  Sunday,  etc.  : — 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters,  Justin  Martyr  speaks  distinctly  of  the  two 
sacraments.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  And,  beginning  with  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  may  trace  through  his  apology,  written  less 
than  fifty  years  after  St.  John's  death,  a  clear  stream  of  teaching  concerning 
primitive  Christian  worship  and  ritual. — Wordsworth's  Greek  Test.,  in  loc. 


Matt,  xxviii.     o^\  =  nocte  in  auroram  vergenti. 

tt;  ini<pw(TKov(Tr].  A  remarkable  expression.  The  Sabbath  is  illuminated,  not 
taken  away  by  Christ  ;  it  dawns  into  the  Lords  day,  and  shines  in  the  whole 
Church.  fiMv  (Ta^^ajiiiv,  /xid  =  irpcirri,  non  una  tantum  sed  prima.  Thence 
called  y\  KvpiuKr],  "  dies  Dominica"  (dimanche),  the  Lord's  day. 

On  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  see  the  excellent  remarks  (2S0),  St. 
Augustine's  sermon  :  "Dominicum  diem  Apostoli  et  Aposlolici  viri  ideo  religiosa 
solemnitate  habendum  sanxerunt,  quia  in  eodem  Redemptor  noster  a  mortuis  resiir- 
rexit,  quique  ideo  Dominicns  appellatur,  ut  in  eo  a  terrenis  operibus  vel  mundi 
illecebris  abstinentes,  tantum  divinis  ciiltibns  serviamus,  dantes  scilicet  diei  huic 
honorem  et  reverentiam  propter  spem  Resurrectionis  nostrre  quam  habemus  in  ilia. 

Nam  sicut  ipse  Dominus,  Jesus  Christus  et  Salvator,  resurrexit  a  mortuis,  ita  et 
nos  resurrecturos  in  novissimo  die  speramus.  Apparet  autem  hunc  diem  etiam 
in  scripturis  Sanctis  esse  solennem.  Ipse  enim  est  primus  dies  sseculi,  in  ipso  for- 
mata  sunt  elementa  mundi,  in  ipso  a  mortuis  resurrexit  Christus,  in  ipso  de  ccelis 
spiritus  sanctus  super  Apostolos  descendit.  Manna  in  eodem  in  eremo  primum  de 
coelo  datum  est.  Ideo  sahcti  doctores  Ecclesise  decreverunt  omnemgloriam  Judaici 
Sabbati  in  illam  transferre,  ut  quod  ipsi  in  figura,  nos  celebraremus  in  veritate  ; 
quia  hinc  erit  Requies  nostra  vera,  quando  Resurreclio  fuerit  perpetrata,  et  remu- 
neratio  in  anima  et  corpore  simul  perfecta.  Observemus  ergo  diem  Dominicum  et 
sanctificamus  illam  sicut  antiquis  est  de  Sabbato  prreceptum  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  12). 

Christ  resting  in  the  grave  consecrated  to  us  the  true  Sabbath,  which  is  rest 
frotn  sin,  and  rest  in  Christ ;  that  we  may  rise  again  to  newness  of  life  here,  and 
to  glory  everlasting  hereafter,  for  an  eternal  Lord's  day.  And  therefore  Christ 
says,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

On  the  "care  of  the  Sabbath  "  see  Bishop  Sandeman,  v.  40,  and  on  the  divine 
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institution  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Lord's  day,  see  Bishop  Cosin's  Works, 
iv.   pp.  451-461,  and  Bingham. 

aa^lSaTwv.  The  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  in  the  Paschal  week,  was  a  high 
day.  On  that  day,  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread,  and  falling  on  that 
year  on  a  Saturday,  the  first  ripe  sheaf  of  the  harvest  was  to  be  waved  before  the 
Lord  (Lev.  xxiii.  10),  a  prophecy  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  ours  too.  Bishop 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  v.,  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  year  the  sheaf 
was  waved  on  ihejirsi  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  this  may 
be  explained  by  what  is  stated  by  Bishop  Patrick  on  Lev.  xxiii.  11.  "  On  sixth 
day  of  the  week  (Friday)  the  first  Adam  was  created,  and  on  the  seventh  day  God 
rested.  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  He  who  by  dying  became  the  Prince  of  Life, 
died,  and  .  .  .  rested  in  tomb." 


"  In  the  spirit." 

In  that  state  of  ecstasy,  wherein  holy  men,  under  the  special  influence  of 
God,  have  passed  for  a  time  out  of  themselves,  losing  the  sense  of  material  things, 
and  of  their  own  bodily  existence,  and  have  seen  the  spiritual  realities  of  another 
world,  so  to  Ezekiel  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  "visions  of  God" 
(Ezek.  i.  l).  And  St.  Paul,  "whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,"  he  could 
not  tell,  was  caught  up  into  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  This  state  is  beautifully 
described  in  a  passage,  which  in  brief  sets  out  the  state  in  which  St.  John  "  in  the 
spirit  "  saw  what  he  describes  in  the  apocalypse. 

"Let  visions  of  the  night,  or  of  the  day. 
Come,  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on,  seems  not  earth — 
The  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air. 
But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  feels  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again  :  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen. 

Tennyson. 


Col.  ii.  17.  The  j-^ww/Zz-day  Sabbath,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which,  as  far  as 
it  was  the  seventh  day  rest,  had  been  fulfilled  by  Christ  resting  in  the  grave. 

The  position  of  the  day  is  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  Jirst  day  of  the 
week  (Acts  xx.  7),  but  Xhe  proportion  of  one  seventh  of  our  time  to  be  dedicated 
to  God,  which  dates  from  the  creation,  and  is  grounded  upon  it,  and  concerns  all 
creatures  (Exod.  xx.  8-1 1),  remains  unchanged,  and  has  received  new  strength 
and  sanction  by  its  consecration  unto  Christ  in  the  Lord^s  day. — Wordsworth's 
Greek  Test. 
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Oxford  :  J.  H.  J.  Parker.     1865.     pp.  264.     Price  5^. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"A  very  superior  work  ;  a  work  of  great  value." — Right  Rev.  Henry  Phillpotts, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

"  The  compendious  volume  before  us  is  the  most  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
question  which  we  have  yet  seen  ;  a  most  formidable  string  of  objections,  heavily  laden 
with  telling  facts." — Chmxh  Times. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  writes  with  much  earnestness,  and  has  collected  a  great  mass  of 
materials  for  enabling  readers  to  judge  for  themselves." — Clerical  yournal. 

"Mr.  Fuller's  'Court  of  Final  Appeal'  is  a  most  valuable  compendium  for  the 
information  of  Churchmen  on  the  question.  It  is  a  complete  vade  mecum  on  the  Law 
of  Final  Appeal  ;  and  being  not  only  carefully  compiled  and  replete  with  facts  and 
reliable  legal  views,  but  also  being  written  with  clearness,  simplicity  of  style  and  spirit, 
it  can  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  Every  one  who  wants  to  know 
the  leading  points  of  the  law,  should  procure  it  and  give  it  a  perusal,  and  above  all 
every  clergyman  should  do  so." — Churchman. 

"The  author  has  shown  great  industry  and  research,  and  we  believe  he  has  said 
all  that  can  be  said  on  his  side  of  a  very  difficult  and  coniphcated  question,  on  which 
the  public  generally  require  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment." — Western  Morning  News. 

"This  book,  which  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  the  first  of  which  introduce  the 
subject,  and  the  last  discusses  remedies  which  have  been  suggested,  is  a  very  timely 
and  valuable  contribution  to  present  needs.  Though  containing,  including  both  the 
Preface  and  Appendices,  only  about  270  pages,  it  may  be  truly  said  to  set  the  whole 
matter  tersely  and  truly  before  the  reader,  and  to  supply  just  those  documents  and 
that  line  of  reasoning  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this  much-vexed  question.  The 
author  has  evidently  been  both  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  the  result  of  his  labours 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Church  of  England  literature. 
Mr.  Fuller's  book  is  the  work  of  an  able,  conscientious,  and  earnest  man,  who  feels 
keenly  our  present  dangers,  and  who,  in  a  volume  of  great  tact,  good  judgment,  and 
painstaking  learning,  has  set  himself  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  a  huge  stumbling- 
block  and  stone  of  offence  to  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  people." — John  Bull. 

"  This  is  the  most  effective  and  exhaustive  book  which  has  yet  come  under  our 
notice  on  that  question  which  is  now  exciting  so  much  attention — the  necessity  of  the 
re-construction  of  the  existing  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  a  volume  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  educated  Churchman,  whether  lay- 
man or  clergyman,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  We  have  seldom 
expressed  a  favourable  verdict  on  a  book  with  such  entire  and  unclouded  satisfaction." 
—  The  Press. 

"We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Fuller's  book  as  the  most  practical  and  complete 
of  any  yet  published.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  And  the  author  is  to  this  extent  a  trustworthy  guide, 
that  while  he  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  is  able  to  enforce  tliem  in  forcible  language, 
he  at  the  same  time  presents  the  views  of  his  opponents  with  impartiality,  and  thus 
enables  the  reader  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  for  himself,  after  hearing  what  can  be  said 
by  the  various  authorities  on  the  subject."- — Manchester  Courier. 

"  The  value  of  the  present  book  is,  that  it  sets  forth  more  clearly  than  has  been 
hitherto  done  the  object  which  some  of  those  who  advocate  a  change  in  the  Appellate 
Court  have  in  view." — Athencsum. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  has  done  as  good  service  in  the  Church  as  any  of  her  sons  do  at  a  time 
wKen  it  is  most  needed.  The  general  apathy  and  indifference  which  is  so  remarkable 
and  so  grievous,  arises,  we  believe,  mainly  from  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  bearing  of  the  case.  Mr.  Fuller's  book  puts  the  whole  case  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  is  very  clearly  and  logically  arranged.  The  spirit  and  expression  of  it  are 
also  very  praiseworthy.     We  recommend  it  very  earnestly." — Church  and  State  Review, 
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"Notwithstanding  the  large  share  of  attention  this  all-important  subject  has — in 
consequence  of  untoward  events — of  late  received,  Mr.  Fuller  opens  up  fresh  lines  of 
argument,  and  places  facts  before  the  reader  in  a  manner  not  open  to  misconstruction  ; 
at  the  same  time  his  remarks  are  as  divested  of  anything  approaching  to  prejudice  or 
exclusiveness,  as  is  consistent  with  the  profession  and  practice  of  a  Christian  clergyman. 
The  concluding  remarks  of  this  sound  and  well-written  work  are  worthy  alike  of  the 
author  and  the  task  he  has  undertaken." — Oxford  University  Herald. 

"  To  those  who  are  in  search  of  a  full  and,  at  the  same  time,  compendious  hand- 
book on  the  '  Court  of  Final  Appeal '  question,  written  in  the  sense  which  at  present 
finds  most  favour  among  Catholic  Churchmen,  we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
Mr.  Morris  Fuller's  work  under  the  above  title,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
J.  Parker.  It  embodies  the  results  of  fifteen  years'  study,  commencing  from  the  time 
of  the  Gorham  case,  and  exhibits  much  careful  research  through  a  wide  range  of  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  literature.  Mr.  Fuller  writes  learnedly,  ably,  and  earnestly." — Union 
Review. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  has  read  largely  and  carefully  on  the  subject,  and  his  book  is  a  very 
complete  review,  not  of  the  purely  legal  aspect  of  it,  but  of  its  historical  and  constitu- 
tional side.     It  is  a  very  useful  and  convenient  text-book  to  have  at  hand." — Guardian. 

"  All  who  desire  to  have  the  materials  for  forming  an  enlightened  judgment  on  this, 
one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  day,  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Fuller's  work. 
In  brief  compass  it  contains  all  the  material  points  to  be  considered,  and  no  reader, 
whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  author's  conclusion,  can  deny  to  him  the  praise 
of  painstaking  learning  and  perfect  honesty.  His  book  is  a  really  good  one,  and  would 
retain  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  Church  literature  if  the  question  that  it  discusses 
could  be  settled  to-morrow." — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 

"A  particularly  valuable  and  very  interesting  treatise.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  work  seems  to  be  to  guide  men's  opinions  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  right 
change  to  be  aimed  at.  He  urges  with  great  force  twelve  objections  to  the  present 
Court  of  Appeal." — Church  Review. 

"The  work  is  carefully  executed,  and  will  be  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who 
desire  to  see  a  synopsis  of  a  large  subject  in  a  little  space." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"Mr.  Fuller's  little  volume  will  be  found  a  very^  useful  manual  on  the  difficult 
question  to  which  it  refers,  as  far  as  the  question  has  been  at  present  ventilated.  The 
author  has  read  up  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  that  have  appeared,  and  here 
gives  us  a  condensed  summary  of  their  contents.  And  very  useful  the  summary  will 
be  found,  fortified,  as  of  course  it  is,  by  reference  to  the  best  Anglican  authorities." — 
Ecclesiastic. 

"  In  this  bold  little  book  Mr.  Fuller  gives  battle  to  the  lawyers  on  their  own  ground, 
and  treats  the  subject  from  a  legal  and  constitutional  rather  than  a  theological  point 
of  view.     The  writer's  earnestness  carries  one  through  the  book." — Spectator. 


COURT  OF  FINAL  APPEAL  :  A  Paper  delivered  at  the 
Church  Congress,  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  October  3rd, 
1865,  with  a  Preface  on  the  late  Ritual  Judgment.  By  the  Rev. 
Morris  Fuller,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Lydford,  Devon,  1869. 
pp.  32.     Price  Sd. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  last  pamphlet  on  our  list  is  one  which  we  feel  sure  will  win  the  hearty  sym- 
pathies of  all  our  readers.  The  timely  reprint  of  Mr.  Fuller's  learned  and  well-argued 
Paper  will  be  of  great  value,  while  his  Preface  contains  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
aspect  of  the  Church  under  this  and  other  decisions  of  the  Court." — ^oAn  Bull. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Morris  Fuller  has  reprinted  his  Paper  on  the 
'  Court  of  Final  Appeal '  which  he  read  at  the  Norwich  Church  Congress,  adding  to  it 
a  Preface  and  additional  notes.  It  contains  in  the  compass  of  thirty-two  pages,  and 
a  Preface  of  seventeen,  a  clear  and  valuable  outline  of  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  minds  of  most  Churchmen,  carefully  thought  out  and  ably  written.  It  gives  in 
a  brief  space  much  of  the  pith  of  several  larger  works." — Church  IVori. 
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"Mr.  Fuller  lias  done  a  real  service  b}' reprinting  at  this  time  his  most  valuable 
Paper  delivered  at  the  Norwich  Union  Congress  in  1865;  and  the  very  able  Preface 
with  wliich  he  introduces  his  Paper  increases  our  gratitude,"  eic— Church  News. 

"In  the  comprehen?ive  Preface  which  accompanies  this  reprint  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
Paper,  tlie  doings  of  this  Court  since  its  formation  in  1832  are  ably,  though  rather 
unsparingly,  criticized.  We  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practice  or  principles 
of  our  Church  Government  attentively  to  peruse  Mr.  Fuller's  earnest  and  able  pamphlet." 
—  IV'estern  Daily  Standard. 

"Mr.  Fuller  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Church  politics  as  the  author  of  a  very 
handy  volume  on  the  history  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  views  which  he  held  then  he  should  hold  now,  and 
more  strongly  than  ever.  .  .  .  The  matter  is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  is  no  discredit 
to  the  author  of  this  Paper  that,  while  he  has  exposed  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
thoroughly,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  devising  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  it." — IVcster/t 
Morning  News. 

"  We  hope  that  Churchmen  are  not  letting  slip  out  of  their  memories  and  their 
consciences  that  crying  abuse  which  still  weighs  upon  us  as  much  as  ever,  and  which 
there  is  every  likelihood  will  soon  make  itself  felt  even  more  acutely  than  ever — we  mean 
the  '  Final  Court  of  Appeal. '  We  do  not  know  any  single  thing  more  necessary  than 
that  we  should  be  all  of  us  fully  and  distinctly  informed  upon  this  subject.  Depend 
upon  it,  it  will  soon  require  from  us  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  energy,  and  there- 
fore it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  recommend  to  our  readers  a  most  able  summary 
upon  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Morris  Fuller,  entitled  '  Court  of  Final  Appeal,'  and 
published  by  the  Church  Press  Company.  It  is  a  tractate  to  read  carefully,  and  as 
carefully  keep  by  one." — Church  Reviciv. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  MEN?  or,  the  Call  of  Heathendom  to 
England's  Church  and  Nation.  London :  Rivingtons,  1873. 
Price  (id.     November  30th,  Day  of  Intercession. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"It  contains  a  very  able  and  interesting  retrospect  of  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  as  an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  benevolence  of 
Christians  in  the  duty  of  promoting  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  among  all  nations, 
it  is  eloquent,  impressive,  and  convincing.  We  commend  it  to  the  favourable  attention 
of  all  who  desire  an  intelligent  manual  of  facts  and  arguments  in  illustration  of  the 
important  subject  which  the  author  expounds." — Devonshire  Churchman. 

"An  instructive  address,  by  Mr.  Morris  Fuller,  on  the  present  lack  of  missionaries 
to  evangelize  the  heathen." — Church  Times. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  is  an  earnest  and  sensible  advocate,  and  has  said  all  that  can  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  honorary  deputations)  for  which 
he  pleads." — Church  Review. 

"In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  Fuller  gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to 
the  history  of  the  '  S.P.G.'  "  —  Westerti  Morning  News. 

"  Your  interesting  sermon." — Archdeacon  Woolkombe, 

"  Your  excellent  and  admirable  sermon." — Letter  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  Secretary 
of  S.P.G. 

"  We  have  read  your  sermon  with  exceeding  interest  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  will 
make  a  deep,  and  I  hope  a  permanent  impression  on  many  minds.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  a  cause  of  paramount  importance  has  so  able  and  earnest  an  advocate  in 
the  diocese." — Canon  Cook's  Letter. 

"  One  of  the  best  sermons  we  have  come  across  on  the  Day  of  Intercession  is  Mr. 
Morris  Fuller's  '  Where  are  the  Men  ? '  (Rivingtons)  ;  at  once  learned  and  practical^ 
orthodox  and  earnest." — ^ohn  Bull. 
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A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  Being  the  substance 
of  Sermons,  following  the  course  of  the  Christian  year,  preached 
at  Princetown,  Dartmoor,  between  1862-1872,  etc.  London: 
Pickering.     1876.     Price  js.  6d. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  offers  to  the  world  a  volume  of  sound,  thoughtful,  and  scholarly 
sermons,  preached  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  incumbency  at  Princetown.  Mr. 
Fuller  knows  what  he  believes,  and  spares  no  trouble  (notice  especially  his  sermon  on 
Justification)  to  set  his  faith  distinctly  and  eloquently  before  his  hearers.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  question  whether  sometimes  his  thoughts,  and  oftener  his  language,  would 
not  soar  too  high  above  the  intelligence  of  a  moorland  congregation  ;  but,  as  published 
his  sermons  deserve  attentive  reading." — Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Fuller  provides  masses  of  excellent  homiletic  food.  .  .  .  Sound,  direct, 
orthodox,  and  Church-like,  any  congregation  would  appreciate,  and  be  the  better  for 
them. " — Literary  Churchman. 

"  Mr.  Fuller  has  not  published  because  he  has  nothing,  but  because  he  has  some- 
thing, to  say.  Generally  sp!?aking,  these  sermons  evidence  study,  careful,  and  not  one- 
sided, reading,  much  reflection,  an  honest  appreciation  of  an  opponent's  position  and 
difficulties,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  and  overcome  them.  The  author  has  been 
painstaking  throughout,  and  there  is  not  one  uninteresting  or  dull  discourse  in  all  the 
538  pages.  '  The  Fall'  and  '  The  Consequences  of  the  Fall,'  are  very  able,  and  con- 
tain most  careful  and  comprehensive  statements  of  Divine  truth.  '  Christ  Weeping 
over  Jerusalem  '  is  very  powerful  and  beautifully  graphic.  The  sermon  on  '  Justifica- 
tion '  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  powers.  .  .  .  The  last  five  sermons  on  public 
events  are  excellent — -that  on  the  '  Recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales '  being  especially 
so.  They  are  each  charmingly  constructed,  and  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
reading." — The  Pilot. 

"Judging  from  these  sermons,  Mr.  Fuller's  teaching  is  of  the  kind  called  by  some 
'  safe,'  by  others  '  sound,'  and  there  could  not  be  a  more  unobjectionable  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  for  whom  orthodo.xy  is  the  first  consideration." — 
Western  Mortiiug  News. 

' '  They  are  well  adapted  for  those  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a  firm  and 
abiding  faith." — Sussex  Daily  News. 

"  Regarded  as  theological  essays,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  valuable  and 
instructive.     The  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  evident." — National  Church. 

"  '  A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness  '  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev, 
Morris  Fuller  (Pickering).  They  owe  avowedly  a  good  deal  to  Newman  and  Manning, 
much  more  to  F.  W.  Robertson,  but  most  to  the  author's  originality  of  thought  and 
aptness  of  expression.  That  the  result  of  such  various  influences  should  be  sound  and 
good  may  be  considered  due  to  the  writer's  firm  hold  of  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent,  and  his 
hearty  acceptance  of  '  that  glorious  inheritance  of  all  English  Churchmen,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'" — Guardian. 

"  Putting  aside  controversial  topics,  the  intelligent  and  devout  reader  may  find  in 
this  volume  trains  of  thought  on  which  he  may  meditate  with  spiritual  profit.  Although 
the  author  never  declines  battle  when  the  course  of  his  argument  brings  him  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  yet,  in  justice,  we  are  bound  to  say  he  seems  more  anxious  to  exhibit 
and  enforce  the  practical  aspects  of  truth,  than  the  merely  controversial  or  speculative." 
—  Tavistock  Gazette. 

"The  above-named  volume  is  no  ordinary  production,  and  the  congregations  that 
heard  such  sermons  were  decidedly  fortunate.  The  author  has  been  wisely  led  to 
afford  them  a  wider  area  than  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  delivered.  They  contain 
good  solid  matter  and  points,  worked  out  with  master  method.  Mr.  Fuller  has 
achieved  that  somewhat  infrequent  art  of  knowing  how  to  begin  a  sermon.  The 
following  brief  extract  from  his  discourse  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  character  and 
mission  amply  attests  this.  The  preacher  starts  out  with  these  words  :  '  Religion  is 
God  in  the  life  of  man.  It  involves  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  real  bond 
between  God  on  the  one  hand  and  man  on  the  other.  It  is  the  bond  between  the  soul 
and  God.  It  links  this  world  with  the  next,  the  seen  with  the  unseen,  the  tangible 
with  the  impalpable.'  This  same  terse,  happy  style  pervades  his  entire  utterances,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  in  these  days  of  '  Sermon  Helps  '  and  '  Proniptuaries  for 
Preachers '  our  clerical  friends  will  (please  forgive  the  intimation)  resort  to  them,  and 
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the  study  of  such  pulpit  deliverances  would  convey  many  valuable  hints  to  those  com- 
missioned to  give  to  God  the  best  of  everything.  By  all  thoughtful  laymen,  too,  these 
sermons  will  be  most  attentively  and  profitably  read.  The  Church  tone  is  thoroughly 
sound,  and  truth  enunciated  with  that  'softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer.'" — South 
London  Gazette. 

"After  reading  Mr.  Fuller's  Sermons,  our  uppermost  feeling  is  how  much  we 
should  have  desired  to  be  present  to  have  heard  his  discourses.  They  evidence  con- 
siderable erudition,  and  denote  the  preacher  to  be  one  of  great  power." — Church  and 
State. 

"  We  would  draw  especial  attention  to  a  remarkable  volume  of  twenty-six  sermons, 
entitled  'A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness."  Mr.  Morris  Fuller,  the  writer,  is  the  Rector  of 
Lydford,  with  the  Incumbency  of  Princetown — in  regard  to  space,  we  believe  the 
vastest  parish  in  England.  It  takes  in  most  of  Dartmoor,  and  the  parish  is  twenty 
miles  long  at  least.  Mr.  Fuller  may  well  describe  himself  as  vox  clamantis  ift  dcserto. 
He  has  two  churches  and  two  chapels  in  this  large  parish.  We  may  almost  imagine 
that  we  see  the  effect  of  this  seclusion  in  his  singular  full  and  thoughtful  sermons, 
which  at  times  must  have  somewhat  puzzled  his  simple  parishioners,  and  have  soared 
beyond  their  understanding.  There  is  a  vein  of  real  learning  and  deep  thought 
throughout  the  sermons,  their  annotation  is  very  interesting,  and  we  never  read  far 
without  coming  to  some  passage  that  would  well  repay  quotation." — The  Clergyman' s 
Alagazine, 
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OUR  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH:  its  History,  Philosophy, 
Advantages,  and  Claims  (with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Anglican 
Form  of  Ordination).  By  the  Rev.  Morris  Fuller,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  East  Moulsey,  Hampton  Court,  late  Rector  of 
Lydford-cum-Princetown,  Author  of  "  Court  of  Final  Appeal," 
"Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes" 
(Paper  read  at  the  Norwich  Church  Congress),  "  Where  are 
the  Men  ?  "  "A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,"  etc.  Pickering  & 
Co.,  London. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Mr.  Morris  Fuller's  work  aims  to  supply  not  merely  the  materials  of  a  defence  of 
the  Church,  but  the  defence  itself,  and  it  discusses  the  history,  the  advantages,  the 
claims,  and  so  on,  of  our  Established  Church  ;  in  every  case  intelligently  and 
adequately,  and  yet  with  sufficient  terseness.  We  have  never  seen  the  evidence  for 
the  validity  of  the  Apostolic  Commission  in  the  Anglican  Church  better  given  ;  and 
the  final  chapter,  '  Reasons  for  the  Continuance  of  our  Established  Church,'  is  quite 
worth  reprinting  for  more  extensive  circulation  than  a  book  can  have.  It  deserves  a 
most  hearty  commendation." — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"In  this  interesting  work,  bearing  the  title,  'Our  Established  Church,' etc. ,  the 
Rev.  Morris  Fuller  gives  us  even  more  than  his  title  promises,  for  he  has  added  a 
chapter  on  the  Anglican  Ordinal.  Its  main  object  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
maintaining  the  Established  Church  in  England,  and  the  subject  is  treated  with  great 
vigour  and  much  learning." — Contemporary  Review. 

"  Mr.  Morris  Fuller's  treatise  is  indeed  quite  a  noteworthy  one  ;  clearly  conceived, 
closely  reasoned,  and  couched  in  forcible  and  terse  language  Uiat  can  hardly  be  without 
its  effect  upon  any  reader.  The  method  pursued  is  strictly  orderly  and  logical  ;  he 
shows  the  advantage  of  an  Established  Church,  he  then  discusses  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages, and  sets  out  the  arguments  by  which  opponents  are  to  be  silenced  and 
adherents  won  ;  and  finally  gives  the  reasons  of  policy  and  expediency  such  as  a 
statesman  might  regard  as  conclusive  for  the  continuance  of  it.  We  are  sure  that  such 
a  bringing  out  and  brightening  once  more  the  ancient  argumentative  weapons  of 
Anglicanism,  with  which  so  many  victories  have  been  gained,  cannot  be  otherwise  than, 
useful." — Literary  Churchman. 
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'  Our  Established  Church '  is  an  elaborate  and  well-reasoned  work  on  the  history, 
etc.,  of  the  National  Church.  Its  publication  at  this  season  is  especially  valuable  and 
appropriate,  and  Mr.  Fuller's  pages  will  give  all  those  who  read  them  with  the  care 
and  earnestness  with  which  they  deserve  to  be  studied,  ample  materials  for  forming  a 
comprehensive  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  three  chapters,  '  The  Advantages,'  '  The 
Claims,'  '  Opponents  Challenged,'  contain  a  mass  of  well-selected  facts  and  arguments 
with  which  at  this  time  every  thoughtful  Churchman  should  be  well  acquainted.  This 
volume  will  enable  Church  defenders  throughout  the  country  to  furnish  themselves  with 
an  armoury  which  will  make  them  impervious  to  the  most  skilful  attacks  of  their 
opponents,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  meet  them  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
press  with  every  certainty  of  success." — National  Church. 

' '  Mr.  Fuller  views  the  Church  as  a  corporation  apart  but  connected  with  the  civil 
power.  In  his  view  there  is  a  concordat.  The  book  is  partly  historical.  It  is  full  of 
quotations  from  eminent  authorities,  and  Is  written  clearly.  It  is  frank  and  candid 
enough." — Western  Morning  News  (London  Correspondent's  Letter). 

' '  We  welcome  this  contribution  towards  the  defence  of  Church  Establishnient  in 
England.  We  commend  the  book  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Church  of  England 
lauded  for  her  good  deeds  with  a  certain  oratorical  power  and  dignified  imperial  air 
which  we  confess  are  a  little  fascinating." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

"  We  think  the  work  before  us  will  show  to  all  careful  readers  that  in  Devon  we 
have  writers  fit  to  hold  their  own  even  when  pitted  against  metropolitan  and  academical 
litterateurs.  The  first  or  historical  chapter  is  written  with  much  force  and  feeling.  .  .  . 
The  historical  outline  of  the  state  of  the  Church  and  religion  in  England  and  elsewhere 
on  the  eve  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  is  ably  written.  .  .  .  We  have  given  a 
considerable  amount  of  space  to  the  historic  chapter  of  this  learned  and  elaborate 
treatise,  etc.  The  following  chapter  on  '  Philosophy '  is  a  very  abstruse  one,  full  of 
Paley,  Locke,  Warburton,  etc.  ...  As  we  observed  before,  this  is  a  learned  and 
elaborate  treatise.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  that  such  books  should  be  written,  if  only  as 
marks  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  society.  At  any  rate,  the  author  shows 
himself  to  be  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  Anglican  presbyter,  without  any  sinister 
leaning  to  Rome,  his  great  fault,  if  it  be  one,  being  a  too  great  fondness  for  the  ideal." 
— Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette. 

"  '  Our  Established  Church  '  is  an  elaborate  plea  for  a  national  religion  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  the  continued  maintenance  in  England  of  the  existing  '  Church 
Establishment.'  Mr.  Fuller  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  points  out  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  is  not  to  be  lightly  tampered  with,  and  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  virtually  amount  to  a  revolution.  The  practical  advantages 
of  an  Established  Church  in  general,  and  the  services  which  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular  renders  to  the  country,  Mr.  Fuller  has  pointed  out  at  great  length  ;  and 
these,  no  doubt,  will  have  their  due  influence  both  with  the  CQuntry  and  the  Legis- 
lature."— Scotsman. 

"  Among  the  many  important  works  of  Mr.  Fuller  this  book  takes  a  foremost 
place.  In  a  volume  of  nearly  6oo  pages  we  have  presented  to  our  view  a  complete 
history  of  the  Church  and  all  pertaining  to  it,  written  in  the  author's  best  style,  and 
conveying  many  practical  truths  of  which  the  most  learned  in  things  ecclesiastical  may 
well  be  ignorant.  He  has  at  immense  labour  depicted  the  Church's  growth  from  the 
earliest  times  ;  and  at  great  length,  in  his  usual  masterly  fashion,  dealt  with  its 
philosophy  and  advantages.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  and  seasonable  book,  as  well 
as  a  highly  interesting  volume,  and,  to  the  student  and  others  who  seek  such  a  work, 
probably  the  most  complete  ever  written.  In  the  sixth  chapter  the  Liberationists  are 
confronted  by  a  champion  in  argument  who  would  put  a  host  of  platform  speakers  to 
tlie  blush,  and  convince  the  most  unbelieving.  The  spiritual  claims  of  the  Establish- 
ments upon  the  allegiance  of  Englishmen  is  ably  discussed.  Lastly  comes  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  chapter  on  '  Reasons  for  its  Continuance,'  which  should  be 
read  by  every  Churchman  in  the  land.  ...  In  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  a  book  of 
this  description  has  been  wanted  for  years  ;  indeed,  several  applications  have  been  made 
to  us  personally  for  some  work  on  the  subject  which  could  be  fully  relied  on.  To 
all  who  are  seeking  a  better  knowledge  of  our  Church's  history  we  unhesitatingly 
recommend  this  as  at  once  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  seen." — South  London 
Gazette. 

"Mr.  Fuller  has  written  ably  on  the  subject,  and  propounded  some  very  knotty 
questions,  which  will  require  all  the  logical  acumen  of  the  Liberationists  to  answer 
with  any  degree  of  satisf;iction.  With  that  lucidness  of  reasoning,  of  which  the  author 
is  apparently  master,  he  carries  the  reader  on  step  by  step  in  the  history  of  the  Church's 
conflict,  etc.  In  our  opinion  this  part  of  the  book  might  with  some  additions  be 
published  in  a  separate  work,  as  it  is  a  most  valuable  exposition  on  ecclesiastical 
history.     Space  forbids  our  noticing  the  remaining  chapters  separately,  but  it  is  evident 
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that  the  author  gives  us  his  best  thoughts,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  a  clear  and  exhaustive  statement  of  each  subject.  Unlike  many  of  the 
works  written  in  defence  of  the  English  Church,  the  one  before  us  is  full  of  sound 
argument  and  to  the  point.  The  work  is  terse  in  reasoning,  practical,  explicit,  frank, 
and  free  from  bigotry.  It  should  be  read  both  by  friends  and  foes  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  it  will  well  repay  the  reading." — The  Christian  Union, 

"Mr.  Fuller's  book  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  it  contains  a  large  store  of  facts  and 
arguments  which  will  not  easily  be  found  in  such  a  cheap  and  compendious  form."— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

"  It  is  a  twofold  warning — to  Liberationists  to  Hold  off,  to  Ritualists  to  Hold 
on.  In  his  defence  of  the  Church's  spiritual  independence  of  all  earthly  powers, 
Mr.  B'uUer  is  strong,  having  truth  on  his  side  :  in  his  vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England's  temporal  position  and  possessions  he  is  also  strong,  having  law  on  his  side." 
— Record. 

"  We  appreciate  the  thoroughly  catholic  and  patriotic  notions  of  the  author,  and 
admire  his  moderation  (no  unimportant  quality  in  a  work  of  this  kind),  learning,  and 
industry.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Fuller's  book,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  capital 
chapters  on  the  '  Anglican  Ordinal '  and  the  '  Claims '  of  the  English  Chmch."— Church 
Review. 

"  Mr.  Fuller's  book  is  one  of  considerable  elaboration — it  runs  to  nearly  six  hundred 
pages — and  it  shows  a  commendable  amount  of  industry  and  sobriety  on  the  part  of 
its  author.  .  .  .  His  chapter  on  the  English  Succession  is  very  readable  and  satis- 
factory."— Church  Times. 

"  Mr.  Fuller's  work  is  unquestionably  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  latter-day 
literature  of  the  Established  Church.  Such  books  as  this  have  a  large  sphere  of  use- 
fulness amongst  those  who,  without  being  pronounced  Liberationists,  are  gradually 
drifting  into  lukewarm  adherence  to  the  Established  Church.  Throughout  '  Our 
Established  Church'  is  logical  and  temperate  ;  neither  friend  nor  foe  of  the  Church  will 
find  in  it  any  expression  which  can  excite  displeasure.  Mr.  Fuller  writes  as  an  Anglican 
Churchman,  firm  in  his  veneration  for  an  institution  which  is  as  old  as  the  English 
people,  and  older  than  the  English  nation  ;  and  while  strongly  upholding  the  existing 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  contrives  to  steer  clear  of  the  Erastianism  which 
so  unfortunately  rendered  the  vigorous  little  book  of  Mr.  Hughes  almost  useless  as  a 
weapon  of  defence.  .  .  .  We  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  recommend  it  as  being, 
as  far  as  the  defence  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  concerned,  the  most  important 
book  that  has  been  issued  for  a  very  considerable  time.  Mr.  Fuller  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  undoubted  success,  and  we  hope  that  the  work  he  announces  as  in 
preparation,  '  The  Dogmatic  Position  of  the  Church  of  England,'  will  be  as  excellent  in 
every  way  as  'Our  Established  Church.'" — Church  and  State. 

"Mr.  Fuller  has,  with  much  industry,  produced  in  '  Our  Established  Church'  a 
sort  of  handbook  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  title  of  the  book  hardly  does  justice 
to  its  scope." — Saturday  Review, 
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BROWNBILL  (/^/^;;)— Principles  of  English  Canon  Law.  Part  I. 
General  Introduction.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ds. 

BROWNE  {  W.  R.) — The  Inspiration'of  the  New  Testament.    With 

a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRIS,  D.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  dd. 

BURTON  {Mrs.  Richard) — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume.  Large  post  Svo.  cloth, 
price  7^-.  dd. 

BUSBECQ  {Ogier  GhiscUn  de) — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell,  M.A. 
2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  24^. 

CARPENTER  { W.  B.)  LL.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  (5^'r.— The  Principles 

of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.     Svo.  price  12s. 

CERVANTES — The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 
A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and  1608.  By  A.  J.  DuFFlELD. 
With  Notes.     3  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  42^-. 

Journey  to  Parnassus.     Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  by  James 
Y.  Gibson.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 
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CHEYNE  {Rev.  T.  /v.)— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
price  25^. 

CLAIRA  UT — Elements  of  Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr.  Kaines. 
With  145  Figures.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4^.  6d. 

CLA  YDEN  {P.  ]V.) — England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  beginning 
of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  continuation  to  March  iSSo.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  price  16;-. 

Samuel  Sharpe — Egyptologist  and  Translator  of  the  Bible. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

CLIFFORD  (6'«w//f/)— What  Think  Ye  of  the  Christ?  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

CLODD  {Edward)  F.R.A.S. — The  Childhood  of  the  World  :  a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  y. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 
Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Eighth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5^. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is.  6d. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.  With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

COGHLAN  {J.  Cole)  D.D. —  The  Modern  Pharisee,  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7^.  6d. 

COLERIDGE  {Sara) — Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  With  one  Portrait. 
Price  ']s.  6d. 

COLLECTS  EXEMPLIFIED  (77/^)  — Being  Illustrations  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By 
the  Author  of  '  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.'  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

CONNELL  {A.  K.) — Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.     Small  crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  31.  6d, 
The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

CORY  {William) — A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part  I. — 
MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  gj.  Part  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV,     Price  i^s. 

COTTERILL  {H.  B.) — An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  George  W.)  M.A.,  Bart. — A  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  36^. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.     New  Edition.     Demy 

8vo.  price  i6s. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  35. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Mythology 

and  Folk-Lore.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 
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COX  {Rev.  Sir  G.  W.)  M.A.,  Bart,  and  JONES  {Eustace  Hinton)— 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Second  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

COX  {Rev.  Samuel) — ^Salvator  Mukdi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 
Men  ?     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

The   Genesis   of   Evil,  and  other   Sermons,   mainly  expository. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.     With  a  Translation.     Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  price  i<,s. 

The  Larger  Hope  :  a  Sequel  to  '  Salvator  Mundi.'     i6mo.  cloth, 
price  IS. 

CRA  VEN  (Mrs.) — A  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6/ 

CRA  WFURD  {Oswald) — Portugal,  Old  and  New.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ds. 

CROZIER  {John  Beattie)  MB.— The  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  p^rice  6s. 

Cyclopedia    of   Common   Things.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 

W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.     With  500  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Large  post 
Svo.  cloth,  price  ys.  6d. 

DAVIDSON  {Thomas) — The  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6^-. 

DA  VIDSON  {Rev.  Samuel)  D.D.,  ZZ.Z?.— Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its 
Formation,  Histor}%  and  Fluctuations.  Third  and  revised  Edition.  Small 
crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things,  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  Church  Creeds. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

DAWSON  {Geo.)   M.A. — Prayers,   with   a   Discourse  on  Prayer. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.     Edited  by 

his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.     Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
The  Authentic  Gospel.     A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.     Edited  by 

George  St.  Clair.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
Three  Books  of  God.     Nature,  History,  and  Scripture.     Sermons, 

Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  JONCOURT  {Madame  Marie) — Wholesome  Cookery.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  3^'.  6 J. 

DE  LONG  {Lieut.-Com.  G.  W.) — The  Voyage  of  the  '  Je.^nnette.'  The 
Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  de  Long.  With 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on  wood  and  stone.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  price  36^-. 

DESPREZ  {Philip  S.)  B.D. — Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

DOWDEN {Edward)  LL.D. — Shakspere:  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  Svo.  price  \2s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.     Second  Edition.     Large  post 
8vo.  price  6x. 
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DUFFJELD  {A.  J) — Don  Quixote  :  his  Critics  and  Commentators, 
With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra, 
and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy 
book  for  general  readers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  bd. 

D  U  MONCEL  ( Count) — The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the 
Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

EDGEWORTH  {F.  K)— Mathematical   Psychics.      An   Essay  on 

the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7^.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present  Form. 
In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Provincial  Law,  and  with 
•,  those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational  Theories. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Cloth,  price  t,s.  6d. 

Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A.    CIoth> 
price  y.  6d. 

School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View  of  the  Work  of 
Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies   in   Tennyson's   Idylls.      Crown   Svo. 

price  5^. 

ELYOT  {Sir  Thomas) — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by 
permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Holbein's  Original  Drawings  at  VVindsor  Castle. 
2  vols.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  50J. 

Enoch,  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Translation. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  the  'Evolution  of  Christianity.' 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

ERANUS.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic 
Metres.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  2s, 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo. 
price  IS. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4s.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book.     In  Three  Parts.      Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 
IS.  6d.  each. 
*^*  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps,  now  ready. 

'■FAN  KWAE'  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days,  1S25-1844.  By 
An  Old  Resident.     With  Frontispieces.     Crown  Svo.  price  55-. 

FLECKER  {Rev.  Eliezer) — Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

' FLOREDICE  {W.  H.) — A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 
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GARDINER  {Samuel  R.)  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  9^. 

GARDNER   {Dorsey)  —  Quatre   Bras,    Ligny,   and   Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1S15.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  l6s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation  of 
Chapters  I.  to  IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  los.  bd. 

GENNA  {E.) — Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some  Chap- 
ters on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price,  2s.6d. 

GEORGE    {Henry) — Progress   and  Poverty  :    an   Inquiry   into    the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with  Increase  of 
Wealth.     The  Remedy.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 
*^*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d.;  paper  covers,  is. 

GIBSON  {James  Y.) — Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel 
DE  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into  English 
Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes  by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith 

and  others.     Medium  8vo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

GLOVER  {F.)  M.A. — Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book,  with 
Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  Fcp. 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

GOLDSMID   {Sir  Francis   Henry)   Bart.,    Q.C.,   M.P. —  Memoir   of. 

Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GOODENOUGH  {Commodore  J.  G.) — Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his   Letters   and  Journals.     Edited  by   his    Widow.     With   Steel   Engraved 
Portrait.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  price  $s. 
*^*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 

Square  post  8vo.  price  14J. 

GOSSE  {Edmund  W.) — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma  Tadema.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.     A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  loj.  6d. 

GOULD  {Rez>.  S.  Baring)  M.A. — Germany,  Present  and  Past.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  "js^  6d. 

GO  WAN  {Major  Walter  E.)  —  A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(i6th  Edition).  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of  Students  of  the 
Russian  Language.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GOWER  {Lord  Ronald) — My  Reminiscences.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  30J. 

GRAHAM  {  William)  M.A. — The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 

and  Social.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GRIFFITH  {Thotnas)  A.M. — The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life:  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 
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GRIMLEY  {Rev.  H.  N.)  M.A. — Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the 
Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity, 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernsi) — The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  32^. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^-.  dd. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

Half-Crown  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  (Ashford  Owen). 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :   a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  von 

Moltke. 
English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 
London  Lyrics.     By  F.  Locker. 
Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H,  Baynes. 

HAWEIS  {Rez'.  H.  R.)  J/.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil  —  Crime  —  Drankenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  ^s. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.  Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  is.  6d. 

HA  WKINS  {Edwards  Comerford)  —  Spirit  and  Form,  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6i'. 

HAWTHORNE  {Nathainel)—^ ow^i,.     Complete    in  12   vols.    Large 
post  8vo.  each  vol.  "js.  6d. 
Vol.  I.  TwicE-ToLD  Tales. 

II.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow  Image. 

IV.  TheWonderBook,Tanglewood Tales,  and  Grandfather's  Chair, 
V.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 

VI.  The  Marble  Faun.     (Transformation.) 
VII.  &  VIII.  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 
IX.  American  Note-Books. 
X.  French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 

XI.  Septimius    Fei.ton,   The   Dolliver    Romance,    Fanshawe,   aad, 
in  an  appendix.  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.  Tales   and   Essays,    and  Other   Papers,  with   a   Biographical 
Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 
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HAYES  {A.  H.)  fun. — New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  gs. 

HENNESSY {Sir  John  Pope) — Ralegh  in  Ireland,  with  his  Letters 
ON  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  price  \os.  bd. 

HENR  Y  {Philip) — Diaries  and  Letters.    Edited  by  Matthew  Henry 

Lee.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7^.  dd. 
HIDE  {Albert) — The  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  25.  dd. 

HIME  {Major  H.  W.  Z.)  i?.^.— Wagnerism  :  a  Protest.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

H/JVTOJV  {/.)—TiiE  Mystery   of  Pain.      New  Edition.      Fcp.   8vo. 

cloth  limp,  IS. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d. 

HOLTHAM  {E.  a)— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.     With  3  Maps.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  C)s. 

HOOPER  {Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  2^.  bd. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS  {Ellice) — Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  %s.  6d. 

Work  amongst  Working  Men.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3^-.  6d. 

HOSPITAIIER  {E.) — The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.     2  vols.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  I2j.  6d.  each  volume. 

Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

II. — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.      By  A  Layman.     Small  crown 

Svo.  cloth,  price  3^,  dd, 

HUGHES  {Henry) — The  Redemption  of  the  World.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

HUNTING EORB  {Rev.  E.)  D.C.Z.  — The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  gs. 

HUTTON  {Arthur)  M.A. — The  Anglican  Ministry:  its  Nature  and 
Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Newman.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  14J. 
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BUTTON  {Charles  F.)  —  Unconscious  Testimony;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

IM  THURN  {Everard  F.) — Among  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  Anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

JENKINS  {E.)  and  RAYMOND  (/)— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

JENKINS  {Rev.,  R.  C.)  M.A.— The  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 
of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

JERVIS  {Rev.  W.  Henley) — The  Gallican  Church  and  the  Revo- 
lution. A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  France,  from  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  \Zs. 

JOEL  (Z.) — A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Shipmaster's 
Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions  Abroad.  With  Definitions  of 
Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal  Terms  ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their  Equivalents  in 
British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and  Notarial  Acts.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  price  \2s. 

JOHNSTONE  {€.  F.)  ^^.— Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  7j.  6d. 

JOLLY  {Williani)  F.R.S.E. —]oh^  Duncan,  Scotch  Weaver  and 
Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  With 
Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

JONES  {C.  A.) — The  Foreign  Freaks   of  Five  Friends.     With  30 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

JOYCE  {P.  W.)  LL.D.  d^r.— Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated  from 
the  Gaelic.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  7j,  6d. 

JOYNES {J.  L.) — The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rev.  M.)  B.A. — Socialism:  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 
its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  Is.  6d, 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

KA  Y  {Joseph) — Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

KEMPIS   {Thomas  a) — Of  the   Imitation  of   Christ.      Parchment 

Library  Edition,    6s. ;  or  vellum,  7^.   6d.     The   Red  Line   Edition,  fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,   red   edges,   price  is.  6d.     The  Cabinet  Edition,    small  Svo.  cloth,  red 
edges,  price  \s.  6d.     The  Miniature  Edition,  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  price  \s. 
%*     All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 
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KENT  (C.) — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Summi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  Assumptione  Epigramma. 
In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.     Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price  1 5i-. 

KETTLEWELL  {Rev.  S.) — Thomas  A  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
OF  Common  Life.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  30J. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;   or,  the  Science 

and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

KINGSFORD  {Anna)  M.D.— The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet.  A  Treatise 
advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  Race.  Small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

K I NGSLEY  {Charles)  M.A. — Letters  and   Memories   of   his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Two    Steel  Engraved   Portraits  and  Vignettes. 
Thirteenth  Cabinet  Edition,  in  2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2.<-. 
^*^  Also  a  new  and  condensed  edition  in  i  vol.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6^. 

All   Saints'   Day,  and   other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  'js.  6d. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

KNOX  {Alexander  A.) — The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

LANDON  {Joseph) — School  Management  ;  including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organisation,  and  Discipline.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

LAURIE  {S.  S.) — The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^-.  6d. 

LEE  {Rev.  F.  G.)  D.C.L. — The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  1 5 J. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3r.  6(/. 

LEWIS  {Edward  Dillon) — A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2ij. 

LILLIE  {Arthur)  M.R.A.S. — The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha.  Contain- 
ing an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth. 

LINDSAY  {W.  Lauder)  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  6-^.— Mind  in  the  Lower 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  321. 
Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.     Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD  {  Walla-) — The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 

Redemption.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^. 

LONSDALE  {Margaret) — Sister  Dora:  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

LOWDER  {Charles)— K  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  'St.  Teresa.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  Cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

LYTTON  {Edward  Bidwe?;  Lord) — Life,  Letters,  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations, 
and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  just  ready. 
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MACHIAVELLI {Niccclo) — Discourse  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Livius.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  NiNiAN  HiLL  Thomson,  M.  A. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  lis. 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.    Small  crown 
8vo.  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  6^. 

MACKENZIE    {Alexander) — How   India    is    Governed.      Being  an 

Account  of  England's  work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  zs. 

MACNAUGHT{Rev./ohn)—CcE.nA  Domini:  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  Svo.  price  14J. 

MACWALTER  {Rrc.  G.  ^.)— Life  of  Antonio  Rosmini  Serbati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  \2s. 

MAGNUS  {Mrs.) — About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M.B.,  E.R.C.S.E.—Tke  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  limp  cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 

MALDEN  {Henry  Elliot) — Vienna,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September  12,  1683,  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4J.  dd. 

Many  Voices. — A  Volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom,  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Biographical 
Sketches.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  price  ds. 

MARKHAM  {Capt.  Albert  Hastings)  ^.iV.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
a  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic  Expedition 
of  1875-6.  With  Six  Full-page  Illustrations,  Two  Maps,  and  Twenty-seven 
W^oodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ds. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance  :    being   the  Voyage  of    the  Isbjoni  to 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.     With  lo  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  i6j. 

Marriage  and  Maternity;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4J.  dd, 

MARTINEAU  {Gertrude) — Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

MAUE>SLEY{H.)  M.I?.— Body  and  Will.  Being  an  Essay  Concern- 
ing Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological  Aspects.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  12s. 

McGRATH  {Terence) — Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  zs. 

MEREDITH  {M.  A.)  —  Theotokos,  the  Example  for  Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo.  limp  cloth,  is,  6d. 
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MILLER  {Edward) — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  8vo. 
price  25J. 

The    Church    in   Relation    to  the    State.     Large  czovm  8vo. 
cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 

MINCHIN{J.  G.) — Bulgaria  since  the  War  :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the 

Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  y.  6d. 

MITEORD  {Bertram) — Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battlefields 
and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  i/\s. 

M IV ART  {St.  George) — Nature  and  Thought.  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  loj-.  6d. 

MOCKLER  {E.) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 
spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5J-. 

MOLESWORTH  {W,  Nassau) — History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land FROM  1660.      Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 

MORELL  {J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified  in   Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  (yd. 

MORSE  {E.   S.)  Ph.D. — First  Book  of  Zoology.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
MURPHY  {J.  N.) — The  Chair  of  Peter  ;  or,  the  Papacy  Considered 

in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred  on  Mankind.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  iSx. 

NELSON  {J.  H.)  M.A. — A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of 

THE  Hindu  Law.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  9^, 

NEWMAN  { J.  H.)  B.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his   various   Works.     Arranged    with   the   Author's 
personal  Approval.     Sixth  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j-. 
«^»  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,   mounted  for  framing,    can   be  had,   price 
2s.  6d. 
NEWMAN  {Francis    William) — Essays  on  Diet.     Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth  limp,  price  2s. 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

NICHOLSON  {Edward  Byron) — The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating  to  it.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  gj.  6d. 

A  New  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to   Matthew. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

NICOLS  {Arthur)  E.G.S.,  PR.  G.S.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 

History  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

NOPS  {Marianne) — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing  the 
First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of  the 
Authorised  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
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NucES  :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo.  each  \s. 
*^  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together  in  cloth,  price  3^. 

OATES  {Frank)  F.R.G.S. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls. 
A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G. 
Oates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  2\s. 

OGLE  ( W.)  M.D.,  F.R.  C.P. — Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 

Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Koyal  Svo.  cloth,  \2s.  6d. 

OKEN  {Lorenz)  Lifo  of. — By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the  Professor. 
From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

O'MEARA  {Kathleen) — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 
his  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  "js.  bd. 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.      Small  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

OSBORNE  {Rev.  JF.  A.)— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  ^s. 

OTTLEY  {He?iry  Bicker sidh)— The  Great  Dilemma  :  Christ  His  own 
Witness  or  Plis  own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  3^.  dd. 

Our  Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  West- 
minster, Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

OWEN{F.  M.) — John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

OWEN  {Rev.  Robert)  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  \%s. 

OXEN  HAM  {Rev.  F.  Nutcombe) — What  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment?  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

OXONIENSIS — Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism.  Being  a 
Layman's  View  of  some  Questions  of  the  Day.  Together  with  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Littledale's  '  Plain  Reasons  against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

PALMER  {the  late  William) — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in  1840-41. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  JOHN  H.  CARDINAL  Newman.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  Sj-.,  6(/. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parch- 
ment antique,  bs.  ;  vellum,  'js.  6d,  each  volume. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets   of    John  Milton.      Edited  by  Mark    Pattison. 

With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.    2  vols.    With  Miniature  Frontispieces 
by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.     Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  miniature  Frontispiece,  designed  and  etched  by  H.  G.  Glindoni. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil-sketch  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
tion,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year  ;  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  etched  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble, 
after  the  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  HoRATi  Flacci   Opera.      Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton.     With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema. 
Etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  A  revised 
Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a  Design  by  W.  B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  :  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 

Poems  :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.     With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnet  and  a  Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'    With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte 
by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
*^*  The  above  Volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE  (Joseph)  —  Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Infonnation  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

PAUL  (C.  Kegan) — Biographical  Sketches.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  dd. 

PA  UL  (Alexaiider) — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  Frequent  General  Elections.   Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J-.  bd. 

PEARSON  {Rev.  S.) — Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5^-. 

PENRICE  {Maj.  J.)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of   the 

Ko-RAN.     With   Copious   Grammatical  References   and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.     4to.  price  2\s. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

PETERS  (E.  H.) — The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 
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FHIPSON (E.) — The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakspeare's  Time.  Including 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  and  Insects,    Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

PIDGEON  [D.) — An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  0°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  "js.  6d. 

PRICE  (Prof.  Bonamy) — Currency  and  Banking.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6j-. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.  Beina;  the  Substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  price  ^s. 

Pulpit  Com]mentary  (The).  Old  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  F.Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.  ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.     Seventh  Edition.     One  vol.  price  \^s. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  GoooHARr,  Rev.  J.  Urquhart, 
and  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.     Third  Edition.     Two  vols,  price  iSj. 

Leviticus.     By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.     With  Intro- 

►  ductions  by   Rev.   R.   Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave,  and  Homilies  by 

Rev.  Prof.    Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson, 

Rev.    S.    R.    Aldridge,   LL.B.,    and   Rev.    McCheyne   Edgar.      Fourth 

Edition.     Price  i5j-. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Watte  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White- 
law,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  l^s. 

Deuteronomy.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
and  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Price  i5j-. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  S.  R. 
Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  E.  De  PressensiS,  D.D., 
Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.;  and  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     Price  \2s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Rev.  J. 
Morrison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and  Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson, 
M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  lOJ-.  6d. 

I  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  B.  Dale. 
Sixth  Edition.     Price  15^. 

I  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E  De  Pressens^,  D.D..  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  A. 
Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev.  J.  Urquhart. 
Fourth  Edition.     Price  15^-. 
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Pulpit  Commentary  (The),     Old  Testament  Series — continued. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Ci.arkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings, 
Rev.  W.  DiNWiDDiE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G,  Wood, 
B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell.  Sixth 
Edition,     One  vol.  price  lis.  bd. 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With  HomiHes  by 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway, 
B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.     Vol.  I,     Price  15J. 

Pulpit  Commentary  (The).  New  Testament  Series.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield.  With  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
A.  MuiR,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.     Third  Edition.     2  Vols.  z\s. 

PUSEY  (Dr.) — Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from  Advent 

TO  Trinity.     Selected  from  the  published   Sermons  of  the   late   Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

QUILTER  {Harry)— i:ii^  Academy,  1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE  {Frank  R.  F.)— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 
RENDELL  {J.  M.) — Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  ij-.  dd. 

REYNOLDS  {Rev.  J.  Jf^)— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  6j. 

RIB OT  {Prof.  Th.) — Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

ROBERTSON  {The  late  RezK  F.    IV.)  M.A.— Life  and  Letters  of. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the   SeiTnons,     With  Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 
II.     Libraiy  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait.     Price  12^. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  3^'.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Cheltenham, 
Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  35.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price 
3J-.  6d. 
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R  OBERTSOJV— continued. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'     (Dedicated  by 
Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,   mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

Rosmini  Serbati  (Life  of).     By  G.  Stuart  MacWalter.    2  vols.    8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  12s. 

RosMiNi's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian  Edition 
of  the  Nuovo  Saggio.     SuW  originc  ddle  idee      3  vols.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 

[Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  price  i6j.  each. 

RosMiNi's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Davidson. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16^. 

RULE  {Marthi)  M.A. — The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop OF  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the  Britains.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  32J-. 

SALVATOR  {Archduke  Liidtvig) — Levkosia,  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  price  loj-.  td. 

SAMUEL  {Sydney  M.) — Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3.?.  6d. 

SAYCE  {Rev.  Archibald  Hewy) — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  25^-. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SCOONES  { W.  Baptiste) — Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the  Paston 
Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6.v. 

SHILLITO  {Rrt>.  Joseph) — Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
Privileges.   A  Book  for  Young  Women.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  3J-.  ()d. 

SHIFLEY  {Rev.  Orhy)  M.A. — Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation 
to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat.  Eleven  Addresses 
delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St.  Johannis 
Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans  Tharau,  from  the 
German  'Memorials  of  Amalie  von  Lasaulx.'  Cheap  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  4^.  ()d. 

SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  i^i?.^'.— Tubercular  Consumption 
IN  ITS  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6^. 
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SPEDDING  (y^zwd'j-)— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary,  Political, 
AND  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2j-.  dd. 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer  ;   or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay,      With  a 
Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.    2  vols.   Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  \^s. 

STAFFER  {Faul) — Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity  :  Greek  and 
Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays.  Translated  by  Emily  J. 
Carey.     Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  I2i-. 

STEVENSON  {Rev.   IV.  F.) — Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The    Hymn    Book   consists  of    Three  Parts  : — I.   For  Public  Worship. — 
II.   For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.   For  Children. 
*^*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  8</.  to  6s. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

STE  VENSON {Robert  Louis) — Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Stray  Papers  on  Education  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.     By  B.  H. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

STRECKER-  W IS  LICE  N  US— 0kg  a^\c  Chemistry.     Translated  and 

Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  2ij-. 

SULLY  {James)  M.  A. — Pessimism:  a  History  and  a  Criticism.     Second 

Edition.      Demy  8vo.  price  I4J. 

SWEDENBORG  {Eman.) — De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,  ubi  Agitur  de 

TeLLURIS  ORTU,  PaRADISO  et  ViVARIO,  TUM  de   PrIjMOGENITI   seu  Adami 

Nativitate,  Infantia,  et  Amore.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6^-. 

SYME  {David) — Representative  Government  in  England  :  its 
Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

TA  YLOR  {Rev.  Isaac) — The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development  of  Letters.     With  numerous  Tables  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  36^-. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  Rev.  Charles  Neil,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Stephenson. 
6  vols.     Super-royal  8vo.  cloth.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  \6s. 

THOM  {John  Hamiltofi) — Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^.  dd. 

THOMSON  {J.  TiirnbulPj—^ociA-L  Problems  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Influence.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  loj.  6d. 

TIDMAN  {Paul  i^)— Gold  and  Silver  Money.  Part  L— A  Plain 
Statement.  Part  II. — Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  \s. 

TIPPLE  {Rev.   S.   A^ — Sunday   Mornings    at   Norwood.      Prayers 

and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

TODHUNTER  { Dr.  /)— A  Study  of  Shelley.      Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  7^. 

TREMENHEERE  {H.  Seyynour)  C.P.—^  Manual  of  the  Prin- 
ciples OF  Government  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times.     New  and  enlarged  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5/. 
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TUKE  {Daniel  Hack)  M.D. — Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  In- 
sane IN  THE  British  Isles.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  I2J-. 

TWINING  {loinsa) — Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management  during 
Twenty-five  Years.     Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3J-.  6d. 

TYLER  (/)— The  ]\Iystery  of  Being;   or,  What  Do  We  Know? 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  33-.  dd. 

UPTON  {Major  R.  D.) — Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Large  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  loj-.  6a'. 

VAUGHAN  {H.  Halford) — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedi  es.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  25J. 

VIATOR  {Vacuus) — Flying  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^'.  6d, 

VILLARI  {Professor) — Niccol6  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  48^. 

VILLIERS  {The  Right  Hon.  C.  Z'.)— Free  Trade  Speeches  of.  With 
Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.     Deiny  Svo.  cloth,  price  25^-. 

VOGT {Lieut-Col.  Hermann)— Tn^  Egyptian  War  of  1882.  A  Trans- 
lation.    With  Alap  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

VOLCKXSOM  {E.  IF.  K)— Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.     Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3J-. 

VYNER  {Lady  Mary) — Every  Day  a  Portion,  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  Svo. 
extra,  price  5^. 

WALDSTEIN  {Charles)  Ph.D. — The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 
Intellect  ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

WALLER  {Rro.  C.  B.) — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All  Things.  Demy 
Svo.  price  lis. 

WALPOLE  {Chas.  George) — History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps  and  Appen- 
dices.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

WALSHE  { Walter  Hayle)  M.D. — Dramatic  Singing  Physiologically 
Estimated.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^-.  6d. 

WEDMQRE  {Frederick) — The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^.  6d. 

WHEWELL  {William)  D.D. — His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait  from  a 
Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  21s. 

WHITNE  Y{Prof.  William  Divight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
for  the  L^se  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^-.  6d. 
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WILLIAMS  {Rowland)  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New  and  Popular 
Edition.      Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3^-.  dd. 

WILLIS  (i?.)  M.D. — William  Harvey.     A  History  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after  Faithorne. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  14^-. 

WILSON  {Sir  Erasmus)— YjGYVT  of  the  Past.  With  Chromo-lithograph 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  \2s. 

The  Recent  Archaic  Discovery  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Mummies 
at  Thebes.     A  Lecture.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

WILSON  {Lieut.- Col.  C.  r.)— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal  of 
France,  i  702-1 734.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  15^. 

WOLTMANN  {Dr.  Alfred),  and  WOERMANN  {Dr.  Karl)— 
History  of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting  in 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
cloth,  price  zZs. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  30J. 

Word  was  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Vear.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  loj-.  6d. 

WREN  {Sir  Christopher) — His  Family  and  his  Times.  With  Original 
Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Lucy 
Phillimore.     Demy  Svo.     With  Portrait.     Price  14^. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A^ — First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  cultivate 
the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

YOUMANS  {Edward L.)  AID. — A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC 

SERIES. 


I.  Forms  of  Water  :  a  Familiar  Expo- 
sition of  the  Origin  and  Phenomena  of 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eighth      Edition.  Crown      8vo. 

price  5^. 

TI.  Physics  and  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  Application  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection  '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4J. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Eighth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  '^s. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  4-f. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Her- 

bert    Spencer.       Eleventh     Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  5^'. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or,  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  J.  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With 
130  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke.  With  31  Illustrations. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Fifth  Edition.   Crown 
Svo.  price  5^. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J-  Marey.  With  1 1 7 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5^-. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt.  With  26  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 


XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
BETWEEN  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Seventeenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5^. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  '^s. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light 
and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel.  Translation  thoroughly 
revised.  With  100  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition,      Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5^. 

XVII.  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5^. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  iSS 
Illustrations  and  a  Table  of  Spectra 
in  Chromo-lithogi-aphy.  Third  Edit. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5j, 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. By  Monsieur  Van  Beneden. 
With  83  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XX.  Fermentation.  By  Professor 
SchiHzenberger.  With  28  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By 
Professor  Bernstein.  With  91  Illus- 
trations. Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  ^s. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5J-. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
SIS.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 
With  six  Photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Third  Edition. 
Price  6j.  dd. 
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XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of 
THE  Steam  Engine,  By  Professor 
R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous 
lUustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  ds.  6d. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.  By  Prof. 
A.  De  Quatrefages.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

XXVII.  Modern  Chromatics.  With 
Applications  to  Art  and  Industry.  By 
Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  :  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  5^. 

XXX.  The  Atomic  Theory.  By  Prof. 
Wurtz.  Translated  by  G.  Clemin- 
shaw,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5j. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of 
Existence  as  they  affect  Animal 
Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps 
and  106  Woodcuts.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXII.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof.  J. 
Rosenthal.  Third  Edition.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  55. 

XXXIII.  Sight  :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular 
Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.  With  132  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological 
Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

XXXV.  Volcanoes  :  what  they  are 

AND       what       they       TEACH.         By 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With 
92  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 


XXXVI.  Suicide  :  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
E.  Morselli.  Second  Edition.  With 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.   cloth,  price 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Func- 
tions. By  J.  Luys.  Second  Edition, 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5J-. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science  :  an 
Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli,  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young. 
With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  :  a  Record 
of  Observations  on  the  Habits  of  the 
Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  With  5 Chromo- 
lithographic  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edit. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J. 
Romanes,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5.f, 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Physics.  By  J.  B.  Stallo. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  Memory  :  an  Essay 
in  the  Positive  Pyschology.  By  Prof. 
Th.  Ribot,  Second  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  5J-. 

XLIV,  Man  before  Metals,  By  N. 
Joly.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By 
Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Second  Edit, 
Crown,  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology. 
By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Second  Edition, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and 
THEIR  Application  in  the  For- 
mation of  Articulate  Sounds. 
By  Georg  Hermann  von  Meyer, 
With  47  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

XLVIII.  Fallacies:  a  View  of  Logic 
from  the  Practical  Side.  By  Alfred 
Sidgwick.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
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MILITARY    WORKS. 


BARRINGTON{Capt.  J.  r.)— England 
ON  THE  Defensive  ;  or,  the  Problem 
of  Invasion  Critically  Examined. 
Large  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth, 
price  "js.  6d. 

BRACKENBURY  {Col.  C.  B.)  R.A., 
C.B. — Military  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers  : 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Re- 
connaissance. By  Colonel  F.  J. 
Hutchison  and  Major  H.  G.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Fourth  Edition.  With  15 
Plates.     Small  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

II.  The  Elements  of  Modern 
Tactics  Practically  attlied  to 
English  Formations.  By  Lieut. - 
Col.  Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fourth  Edit. 
With  25  Plates  and  Maps.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  9^. 

III.  Field  Artillery  :  its  Equip- 
ment, Organisation,  and  Tactics.  By 
Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.  With 
12  Plates.  Second  Edition.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

IV.  The  Elements  of  Military 
Administration.  First  Part  :  Per- 
manent System  of  Administration. 
By  Major  J.  W.  Buxton.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

V.  Military  Law  :  its  Procedure  and 
Practice.  By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt, 
R.A.     Small  crown  Svo. 

BROOKE  {Major  C.  A^)— A  System  of 
Field  Training.  Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth  limp,  price  2s. 

CLERY  {C.)  Lieut. -Col.— Mmo-R.  Tac- 
tics. With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  9^. 


COLVILLE  {Lieut. -Col.  C.  7^)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals,  Sewed,  price 
2s.  6d. 

HARRLSON  {Lieut. -Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Third  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  with  pencil,  price 
3^.  6d. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  I2S. 

PARR{Capt.  H.  Hallain)  C.M.G.—Tvi^ 
Dress,  Horses,  and  Equipment  of 
Infantry  and  Staff  Officers. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  \s. 

SCHAW {Col.  H.)—Tvjs.  Defence  and 
Attack  of  Positions  and  Locali- 
ties. Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
3J-.  6d. 

SHAD  WELL  {Maj.-Gen.)  C.^.— Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  Svo.  price  \6s. 

STUBBS  {Lieut. -Col.  F.  W^.)  —  The 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery  : 
the  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  32J-, 


POETRY. 


ADAM  OF  ST.  F/CrCi?— The  Litur- 
gical Poetry  of  Adam  of  St. 
Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier. 
With  Translations  into  English  in  the 
Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Digby  S.  Wrangham, 
M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  boards,  price  215. 


AUCILMUTY {A.  C.)— Poems  of  Eng- 
lish Heroism  :  From  Brunanburgh 
to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

/ir/<4— The  Odyssey  OF  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse  by.  Fcp.  4to, 
cloth,  price  15^. 
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BANKS  (Mrs.  G.  Z.)— Ripples  and 
Breakers  :  Poems.  Square  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

BARNES  [William)— VOY.U?,  OF  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  8^.  6d. 

BAYNES  {Rev.   Canon  11.  7?.)— Home 

Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     Fourth 

and    cheaper    Edition.       Fcp.     Svo. 

cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

*,^*  This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 

bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  (C.  z:)— Life  Thoughts. 
A  New  Volume  of  Poems.  With 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth. 

BEVINGTON  [L.  .S".)— Key  Notes. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

BILLSON  (C.  7.)— The  Acharnians 
OF  Aristophanes.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3J'.  6d. 

BOWEN  [H.  C.)  iJ/.^.— Simple  Eng- 

.     lish  Poems.     English  Literature  for 

Junior  Classes.    In  Four  Parts.    Parts 

I.     II.     and     III,     price     6d.    each, 

and  Part  IV.  price  is. 

BRYANT  (IF.  C.)— Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  price  "Js.  6d. 

A   Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

BYRNNE  (E.  Eair/ax)—Mii.iCKNT  :  a 
Poem.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
working Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
— the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  Svo.  price  lOs. 

Castilian  Brothers  (77^^)— Chateau- 

ERIANT,  WaLDEMAR,  ThREE  TRAGE- 
DIES, AND  The  Rose  of  Sicily.  A 
Drama.  By  the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,' 
cS:c.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus :  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos.  By 
M.  D.  C.  Crown.  Svo.  cloth,  price 
75.  6d. 


CLARKE  (Mary  Cowden)—Yio^-sx  from 
the  Weed.  Verses.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  Is. 

COLOMB  (Colonel)  — The.  Cardinal 
Archbishop  :  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.  Small  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

CONIFAY  (Hugh)— A  Life's  Idylls. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  35.  6d. 

COFFEE  (/^ra?«f:m)— L'ExiLfiE.  Done 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.  Crown 
Svo.  vellum,  price  5^. 

COXHEAD  (^i'/;6-/)— Birds  and  Babies. 
Imp.  i6mo.  With  33  Illustrations. 
Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the 
Witch  Lady.  Three  Tragedies.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,'  &c.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

DA  VIE  (G.  S.)  yI/.Z».— The  Garden  of 
Fragrance.  Being  a  complete 
Translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sadi, 
from  the  original  Persian  into  English 
Verse.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7^.  6d. 

DA  VIES  ( T.  IIart)—CATVLl.vs.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey)— The  Foray  of 
Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of 
Ireland's  Heroic  Age.  Small  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  5^-. 

Legends    of    the    Saxon    Saints. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

DILLON  (A?i/iur)—RivEK  Songs  and 
other  Poems.  With  13  Autotype 
Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery 
May.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  los.  6d. 

DOBELL  (Mrs.  i%mir^)— Ethelstone, 

Eveline,  and  other  Poems.     Crown 

Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
D0BS0N(Aus(iH)—OLDWoRi.r>lDYLi.s, 

and  other  Poems.     iSmo.  cloth,  e.xtra 

gilt. 

DOMET  (Alfred)— Kpc&o\.y  and  Am- 
OHIA  :  a  Dream  of  Two  Lives.  New 
Edition  revised.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  12^-. 
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Dorothy  :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac 
Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  5j. 

DOWDEN  (Edward)  LL.D.—?,\i\Vi- 
spere's  Sonnets.  With  Introduc- 
tion. Large  post  8vo.  cloth,  price 
7^-.  6d. 

DOWNTON  {Rev.  II.)  .^/..4.— Hymns 
AND  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price 
3^.  ()d. 

BUTT  (Tom)— A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in 
French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demv  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d, 

EDMONDS  (E.  JF.)  —  Hesperas. 
Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  4^. 

ELDRYTH  (yJ/a;<(/)— Margaret,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 

ELLIOT  (Lady  Charlotte) — Medusa,  and 
other  Poems,  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
6s. 

ELLIOTT  (Ebenezer),  The  Corn  Law 
Rhymer — PoEMS.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  iSj. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse, 
and  a  miniature  Frontispiece  by 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.R.A.  Elzevir 
Svo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price 
6s.  ;  vellum,  "js.  6d, 

EVANS  (y^wwd")— Poems  and  Music. 
With  Memorial  Preface  by  Ann 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Large  crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

GOSSE  (Edmund  ^F.)— New  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s.  6d. 

GRAHAM  (William)  — Two  Fancies, 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  fi-. 

GRIND  ROD  (Charles)  — VhKYS  from 
English  History.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 

GURNEY(Rev.  Alfred)— The  Vision  of 
THE  Eucharist,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

HELLON(H.  G.)— Daphnis:  a  Pastoral 
Poem.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
3^.  6d. 


Herman  Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Ginevra,'  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6^. 

IIICKEY  (E.  II.)— A  Sculptor,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

INGHAM  (Sd)-son  C.  y.)  — C^dmon's 
Vision,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  5^-. 

JENKINS  (Rev.  Canon)  —  Alfonso 
Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Conspirator  : 
an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 

KING  (Edward) — Echoes  from  the 
Orient.  With  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3^^.  6d. 

KING  (Mrs.  Zr(?wz7/^«)— The  Disciples. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Notes. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

A  Book    of   Dreams.      Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5-s'. 

LANG  (^.)— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue 
China.  Elzevir  Svo.  ^Darchment, 
price  5^-. 

LA  WSON  (Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice)— 
Hymni  Usitati  Latine  Redditi, 
with  other  Verses.  Small  Svo.  parch- 
ment, price  5^. 

LEIGH  (Arran  and  Isla)  —  Bellero- 
phon.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5J-. 

LEIGHTON  (/?o<5«Y)— Records  and 
other  Poems.  With  Portrait.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^-.  6d. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.  Trans- 
lated by  Eustace  K.  Corbett.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  6s. 

Living  English  Poets,  mdccclxxxii. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Second  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Parch- 
ment, \2s.  ;  vellum,  \^s. 

LOCKER  {/^.)— London  Lyrics,  A 
Cheap  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems. 
With  an  etching  by  W.  B.  Scott. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author.  Elzevir 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 
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LOWNDES  (Ifenry)  —  ToKMS  and 
Translations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6^. 

LUMSDEN  {Lieut. -Col.  LI.  fF.)— Beo- 
wulf :  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modern  Rhymes. 
Second  and  revised  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  i^s. 

Lyre  and  Star.     Poems  by  the  Author 

of  'Ginevra,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

price  5-''- 
MACLEAN    (Charles    Donald)— Latin 

AND  Greek  Verse  Translations. 

Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

l^AGNUSSON  {Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  (E.  H.)  71/.^.— Johan 
LuDviG  Runeberg'sLyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^. 

MDC.  Chronicles  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. A  Poem  in  Twelve  Cantos. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  "js.  6d. 

MEREDLTH  (Owen)  [The  Earl  of 
Lyttoii]  LuciLE.  With  32  Illus- 
trations. i6mo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d.  ; 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  4^.  6d, 

MIDDLETON  {The  Za^/j')— Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  price  3^-.  6d. 

MORICE  [Rev.  F.  D.)  M.A. —The 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^-.  6d. 

MORRLS  (Z^7OT>)  —  Poetical  Works. 
Vol.  I.  contains  Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 
Vol.  II.  contains  The  Epic  of  Hades. 
Vol.  III.  contains  Gwen  and  the  Ode  of 
Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  with 
Portrait,  complete  in  3  vols.  55.  each. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Auto- 
type Illustrations  after  the  drawings  by 
the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  price  2\s. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation 
Edition.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves, 
price  lOJ.  6d. 

Day  and  Night.  A  Volume  of  Verses. 
Fcp.  Svo. 
MORSHEAD  [E.  D.  ^.)— The  House 
Atreus.  Being  the  Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  /Es- 
chylus .  Translated  into  English  Verse. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^-. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  /Eschy- 
Lus,    Crovy:n  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J-.  6a'. 


NADEN  {Constance  W.) — Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  Spring  Time.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

NEWELL  {E.  y.)— The  Sorrow  of 
SiMONA,  and  Lyrical  Verses.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^-.  dd. 

NOAKE  {Major  R.  Compton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or.  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5j-.  ()d. 

NOEL    {The  Hon.    Rodcn)—K    Little 

Child's  Monument.         Second 

Edition.  Small   crown  Svo.    cloth, 
■^s.  6d. 

NORRLS  {RezK  Alfred) —Tn^  Inner 
and  Outer  Life.  Poems.  Fcp. 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Ode  of  Life  (The).  By  the  Author  of 
'The  Epic  of  Hades,'  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

O'HAGAN  {John)  -The  Song  of 
Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

PEE  I  FEE  R    {Emily)— Ox.kN  Alarch  : 

his    Silence    and    Song.  A    Poem. 

Second   Edition.      Crown  Svo.   price 
6j. 

Gerard's  Monument,  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  6j. 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

Poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6j. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition. 
l6mo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  £^s. 

Under  the  Aspens  :  Lyrical  and 
Dramatic.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
cloth,  price  ts. 
PIKE  {Wardurton)— The  Inferno  of 
Dante  Alighieri.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^-. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  i6th  and  17TH 
Centuries.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton, 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

RHOADES  {James)— TVLE  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 
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ROBINSON  [A.  Mary  F.)—K  Handful 
OF  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  dd. 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.  Trans- 
lated from  Euripides.  With  New 
Poems.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  5j. 

SAUNDERS  0/^«)— Love's  Martyr- 
dom :  a  Play  and  Poem.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  5^-. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German 
Text  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page.  By  Leedham  White. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6^. 

SCOTT  [George  F.  E.) — Theodora,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^'.  6d. 

SELKIRK  (y.  Z".)— Poems.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  7j-.  6d. 

SUA  IF  (IV.  F.)  J/.yi.— Juvenal,  Per- 
sius.  Martial,  and  Catullus  : 
an  Experiment  in  Translation.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  5^. 

SHELLEY  (Percy  Byss/ie)  —  Poems 
Selected  from.  Dedicated  to  Lady 
Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard 
Gamett.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  miniature  Frontispiece,  Elzevir 
Svo.  limp  parchment  antique,  price  6s. ; 
vellum,  price  "js.  bd. 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  3J.  dd. 

SLADEN  {Douglas  B.  ;F.)-Frithjof 
and  Ingebjorg,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5^-. 

Sophocles  :  The  Seven  Plays  in  English 
Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^.  bd. 

TAYLOR  (Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  30^. 

Philip  van  Artevelde.     Fcp.   Svo. 
price  35.  6(/. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  «Scc.     Fcp.  Svo. 
price  3J.  (id. 

The   Statesman.      Fcp.    Svo.    price 
35.  bd. 


TENNYSON    (Alfred)  —  Works   Com- 
plete : 

The  Imperial  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols.  Demy  Svo.  price 
\os.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
I2s.  6d.  each. 

Author's  Edition.  In  7  vols.  Post 
Svo.  cloth  gilt,  43J-.  6d.  ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  price  S4J. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vols.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  13  vols.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case,  35^. 

The  Royal  Edition.  In  i  vol.  With 
26  Illustrations  and  Portrait.  Cloth 
extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2is. 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in 
13  vols,  neatly  bound  and  enclosed 
in  box.  Cloth,  price  21s.;  French 
morocco  or  parchment,  price  31^.  6d. 

Shilling  Edition.  In  13  vols,  pocket 
size,  IS.  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6s.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
7j.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  8s.  6d. 

*jt*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.     Small  Svo.  price  6s. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  Svo, 
price  3^-.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  Svo.  price  3J-.  6d. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Small  Svo. 
price  5^. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Complete. 
Small  Svo.  price  6^. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  Svo.  price  4?.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.  Small  Svo. 
price  3^. 
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TENNYSON  (^//>r^— continued. 
Enoch  Arden,  &c.     Small  8vo.  price 

3^.  ()d. 
In  Memoriam.     Small  8vo.  price  4j. 
Harold  :     a    Drama.      New   Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

The  Lover's  Tale.    Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 

3J-.  6rt'. 
Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  Small  8vo. 

cloth,  price  5^ 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 
Super-royal  i6mo.  price  y.  6d.  ;  cloth 
gilt  extra,  price  4J-. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
i6mo.  cloth,  price  aj'.  dd. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and   for 

Recitation.        Specially    arranged. 

Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 
The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 

by   Emily  Shakespear.     32mo.    cloth 

limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  35. 

*^*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red 
and  black,  on  antique  paper,  specially 
prepared.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt  leaves,  price  55.;  and  in 
various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THORNTON  (L.  il/.)— The  Son  of 
Shelomitii.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr.  y.)  —  Laurella, 
and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.  6j-.  6d. 

Forest  Songs.  Small  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  price  3^.  6(/. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi  :  a 
Drama.     Cloth,  price  3^.  dd. 


TODHNUTER—conimwGd. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  7^. 

Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Vittoria 
CoLONNA.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  7^^. 6a'. 

TURNER  {Rtv.  C.  7V««_j/j-^«)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4J.  6d. 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New. 
With  Prefatory  Poem  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  ;  also  some  Marginal 
Notes  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  a 
Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding. 
Fcp.  Svo  cloth,  price  "js.  6d. 

WA  LTERS  {Sop  h  ia  Ly  did)  —  A 
Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  With 
21  Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton, 
R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D. 
Cooper.  Fcp.  4to.  cloth,  price 
1 25.  6d. 

WEBSTER  {Auousia)—lN  A  Day:  a 
Drama.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

Wet  Days.  By  a  Farmer.  Small  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

W ILK  INS  { William)— So^G^  of  Study. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  bs. 

WILLIAMS  {y.)—K  Story  of  Three 
Years,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^^.  6d. 

YOUNGS  {Ella  Sharpe)—VAVnvs,  and 
other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^.  6d. 


^VORKS    OF    FICTION    IN   ONE    VOLUME. 


BANKS  {Mrs.  G.  Z.)— God's  Provi- 
dence House.  New  Edition.  Ciown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  ()d. 

HARDY  {Thomas)--K  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  bs. 


HARD  Y  { Thomas) — continued. 
The  Return  of  the  Native.     New 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6j, 

INGELOW{Jcan)—Ovv  the  Skelligs. 
A  Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ts. 
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MACDOMALD  (C.)— Castle  War- 
lock. A  Novel.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  bs. 

Malcolm.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author 
engraved  on  Steel.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6j-. 

The  Marqitis  of  Lossie.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6j-. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Third 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  6^-. 

FALGRAVE  {W.  e-^jft;;-^)— Hermann 
Agha  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6^. 

SHAW  {Flora  Z.) -Castle  Blair;  a 
Story  of  Youthful  Days.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.   price 

STRETTON  (Haba)  —  Through  a 
Needle's  Eye.  A  Story.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


TA  YL OR  [Col. Meadows) C. S. I. , M. R.I.  A. 
Seeta.     A  Novel.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 
I  Svo.  cloth,  price  (>s. 

TiPPOO  SuLTAUN  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore 
War.  New  Edition,  with  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  clotli,  price  6^. 

Ralph  Darnell.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  Noble  Queen.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug. 
Cro\vn  Svo.  price  6s. 

Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of 
Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  By  the  Editor  of  '  Men  who 
have  Risen.'  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  C.  Doyle.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  ^s.  6d. 

ZOXHEAD  {Ethel)— ^\v.v,%  and  Babies. 
With  33  Illustrations.  Imp.  i6mo. 
cloth  gilt,  price  2^.  6d. 

DA  VIES  {G.  CJiristopher) —  V^Ayi-RUES 
AND  Adventures  of  our  School 
Field  Club.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  31.  6d. 

EDMONDS  {Herbert)  —  Well-spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Biogra- 
phies. New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  3^'.  6d. 

EVANS  {Mark)—'YnY.  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  \s.  6d, 


JOHNSON  { Virginia  ^F.)-TnE  Catskill 
Fairies.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
Fredericks.     Cloth,  price  5^-. 

MAC  KENNA  {S.  y.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  3^'.  6d. 

REANEY  {Mrs.  G.  ^.)— Waking  and 
Working  ;  or,  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Cr. 
Svo,  price  33-.  6a. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Sketch  of 
Girl  Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2,s.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney's  Discovery.  A  Book 
for  Girls.  Dedicated  to  their  iMothers. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

English  Girls:  Their  Place  and  Power. 
With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  zs.  6d. 
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REANEY {Mrs.  G.  6'.)— continued. 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.  Three 
Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  price 
\s.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  IS.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

STOCKTON  (Frajik  R.)—K  Jolly  Fel- 
lowship. With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5^. 


STORR  {Francis)  and  TURNER  {Hawes) . 
Canterbury  Chimes;  or,  Chancer 
Tales  Re-told  to  Children.  With  Six 
Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3^'.  6c/. 

STRETTON  {Hesba)—V)Kwiv>  Lloyd's 
Last  Will.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions. New  Edition.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  zs.  6d. 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  With  Three 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  4^.  6d. 
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